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SCENE — THE  CLUB-ROOM. 

(The  President  prologtiize»/)nm  the  Chair.) 

I  LOVE  variety  y  no-book 

FVom  me  obtains  a  second  look. 

In  which  I  vainly  seek  to  find 

This  salt,  this  pepper  of  the  mind : 

And  ought  that  savonrs  of  precision. 

Of  sameness,  or  of  repetition. 

With  more  than  Editorial  hate 

I  scorn,  detest,  abominate. 

Ergxf,  whereas  the  Reader  knows 

That  Volume  I.  began  m  prose  ; 

I  think  Pll  change  my  note  this  time— 

And — ^Volume  II.  beg^  in  rhyme. 

My  friends,  I  vote  him  prosy  quite. 

Who  speaks  one  word  of  prose  to-night. 

(Memhen  testis  astonishment,  O'Connor  opens  his  mouth  ufido'^MU'' 
grave  shuts  his  eiose — Loxell  nods  with  assent — Burton  with  drowsmest^ 
OaUejf  taku  out  his  tablets,  and  appears  to  be  worJdng  hurd.) 

MoMTOOMSET.  **  I  lovc  to  hear  a  clever  rhymer  rhyming 

In  learned  measure,  eloquent  and  strong !  " 

Gk>uaHTLT.       *'  I  love  to  hear  a  fimlty  timer  timing 

His  horrid  cadence,  dissonant  and  wrong ! 

TOL.  II.  B 


»> 


4  The  King  of  Clubs. 

MoNTOOHiBT.  "  Good  poetry's  the  noblest  thing  on  eartb! 

GouoHTLT.       "  Bad  u  a  strong  provocatire  to  roiHb ; 
And,  when  &  fool  u  Kntunentaliimg,"— 

Stbklins.  "Order!  the  worthy  Prwidem  ii  ri«inf." 

CottRTBNAi.      "  Mj  friends!  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
The  Tut  lucceu  of  Volume  1. ; 
Suffice  it,  that  ita  taut  anttmbte 
Has  made  oar  wont  pcvilan  ti«abk ) 
That  Censure  owns  at  last  she's  wrong. 
And  Scandal  almoM  holda  her  tonj^e. 
Howbdt,  'midst  onr  wreath  of  bays. 
There  sprout  Bome 


Which,  when  the  precious  leaves  we  snatch. 
Inflict  •  mmt  delightM  saWchf 
Too  loft  to  m&ke  us  cry  about  it— 
And — we  might  go  to  sleep  without  it. 
Here  is  a '  Senex,'  cold  and  graTe, 
Quite  puzzled  by  the  '  Knight  and  Knare;' 
And  tUnklng  that  It's  all '  a  flam ' 
About  our  Publisher  and  Pom. 
Then  here's  a  little  note  from  '  Jessy,' 
Who  '  can't  abide  that  Sober  Essay  I ' 
'  A  Fourth-form '  thinks  'tis  best  by  &r 
To  stick  to  the  leniaciilv  j 
Our  Mtise  goe*  Un^ng  ona  patten. 
Whene'er  sbe's  moiqg  after  Idtiu. 
'  Amious '  is  in  looaitrotM  }>ique 
Because  lie  bat '  up  to  Gieek.' " 


O'Connor. 

"  As  Gerard  sud.  the  other  «by. 

Ochl  sure  if*  vec;  dear,  oh! 

Non  inteUi^bilia 

Sed  inteUecnim  Gero." 

Chobus. 

"  Order!  onto!  abulll  abull!" 

O'CONKOB. 

"  I'd  knock  yoU  down,  but  my  raoulji  U  M." 

"  M,«F  «**&"— 

Oaklit. 

•■  I  differ." 

Nnnr. 

«8oi«ebe«r.» 

Cvomvfl. 

«  SHesec!  haik  totheChihnaiil''— CJ/mrr;' 

OOUBTBNAT. 

«  My  kMd  fteh  a  sort  «f  a  JuziMM, 

I've  written  and  spoke  till  it  aches ; 

So  before  we  proceed  to  our  bnsinrss,— 

We^flnlshlUsAshof 

BMf^TBABH. 

•  Sllenee!  Huk tothed|nalI-are."-B«>«(. 


The  King  of  Clubs. 


ROWLEY, 


Bellamy. 


GOLIGHTLY. 


«< 


"  I  lorea  flteek!-*i[m>udly  it  vweeps  alott|f)     . 
Whether  the  kitchen  brpileth  it  or  ftieth. 
And  puiuten  tell  that  oftentimes  it  ciiethy 

'  Chaucer,  oh !  Chaucer  I ' — ^He  was  Lord  of  song 

In  Britain  I  Wrapt  in  doublet  and  in  rhyme. 
He  walk'd  the  dear  Metropolis,  and  tasted 
Of  meats  multigenous,  bak'd,  broU'd,  and  basted ; 

The  pride  of  Taverns  in  that  ancient  time. 

I  wish  that  I  could  rhyme  like  him  of  old, 
I  wish  that  I  could  eat  the  food  he  eat ; — 
But  stop,  Thalia,  for  you  want  a  whet  | 

The  reader's  tir'd — the  steaks  are  getting  cold  I 

Stop !  for  my  own,  and  for  the  reader's,  sake ; 

But  oh !  I'm  very  partial  to  a  steak  I  ** 

'*  Perhaps  you  tlunk  you've  made  a  Sonnist  * 

I'm  sorry  for  you ! — out  upon  it ! 

You  havn't  got  a  rhyming  phis. 

And  don't  know  what  a  Sonnet  is. 

You  ought  to  talk  of  May  or  June, 

Mary,  and  Music,  and  the  Moon, 

Just  mention  Zephyrs  in  the  dell. 

And  give  a  hint  of  Phik>mel, 

Enlarge  upon  a  blighted  tree, 

A  rock,  a  rain,  or  the  sea. 

Conclude  with  something  energetic. 

Or  a  neat  touch  of  the  pathetic. 

This  is  the  way,  mistaken  elf  1 

To  write — like  Qerard-— or  myself ! 
"  Oh !  Charles !— who  said  you  were  a  dunce  ? 

I  heard  you  read  a  sonnet  once. 

And  really  I  was  so  enchanted, 

AVith  all  you  said,  and  all  you  chaunted. 

That  home  I  hurried  in  delight. 

And  sat  me  down  in  haste  to  write 

A  little  thing  the  Club  shall  se^^ 

SONNET  TO  MR.  BELLAMY. 

Oh !  I  am  weary  of  thy  minstrelsy ; 

Thou  eliw'st  the  chords  with  such  a  clumsy  gripe, 

And  (straining  still  thy  throaf  s  discordant  pipe) 
Fumblest,  and  fambiest  on  so  dismaUy ; 

Evermore  drawling  a  dull  sleepy  air. 
Like  that  the  old  Cow  died  of.    OruelBardi 

What  have  I  done,  that  thou  woukPst  hare  me  share 
That  poor  Cow's  fate  ?    Twere  not  a  task  too  hard 

B  «; 


The  King  of  Clubs. 

(So  I  might  'scape  the  torture  of  thy  lay) 

To  read  the  Poti  or  Courier  day  by  day, 
Tomydeafgrandam.    Oh!  I  could  endure, 

Methinks,  of  harsh  and  grating  sounds  to  die. 
So  but  thy  song  were  spared,  and  I  were  sure, 

Bellamy,  thou  would'st  not  chaunt  my  elegy/ 


Burton. 

Chorus. 

Nbsbit. 

Chorus. 

Bellamy. 


c< 


(f 


Chorus.     "  Bravo !  the  Sonnet  of  Sonnets ! — oh  never 

Talk  now  of  your  Orpheus  and  Linus !  '* 
"  I  vow  and  declare  that  it's  almost  as  clever 

As  mine  on  the  Pons  Asininus ! " 
"  Bravo — Golightly's  the  poet  to  please :" 
"  May  I  never  drink  beer  if  he's  not ! " 
Loaded  and  prim'd  with  such  verses  as  these. 

Number  VL  will  go  off  like  a  shot !" 
Libel  and  felony ! " 
GoLiOHTLT.  "  Zounds !  Mr.  Bellamy  1 " 

Bellamy.       "  How  can  I  sit  with  this  base  charlatan  ?" 
GoLiGHTLY.^'Lord !  I'm  afnud  that  his  sisters  he'll  tell  o'  me!  " 
Bellamy.       "  Mr.  Golightly  shall  find  Pm  a  man  ! " 
CCoNNOR.  "  Murder  and  turf! " 
Bellamy.  "  How  PU  cut  and  assassinate ! 

Mr.  Golightly  shall  smart  for  it  soon ! " 
CCoNNOR.  "  Nate  Mr.  Bellamy,  don't  be  so  passionate ! " 
Bellamy.       "  Ignorant  blockhead !  I'll  write  a  Lampoon ! " 

iEsii  in  a  passion  ! — All  the  Members  much  appalled.) 

CouRTBNAY.  "  My  (Hends !  your  spirits  seem  indeed 

In  most  unusual  excitation ; 
To  cool  them,  I'll  proceed  to  read 

ARTICLES   IN  PREPARATION. 


GOLIOTBLY. 
COURTBNAT. 


ff 


€t 


Two  bits  of  prose  from  F.  Golightly ; 
One  '  On  the  Art  of  Dancing  Lightly ;' 
One  '  On  the  Sense  of  Homer's  Particles  '• 
Two  very  neat  and  clever  articles ! " 
'Reflections  upon  Human  Troubles ;' 
'  A  Dissertation  upon  Bubbles ;' 
'  Remarks  upon  the  Fight  of  Ramillies ;' 
'  The  Art  of  Cookery  for  Families ;' 
'  Biography  of  Mr.  Wastle ;' 
And  '  Stanzas  on  Caernarvon  Castle  $' 
'  A  Country  Sabbath/  neatly  penn'd 
By  Bellamy,  our  departed  friend  ^ 


_» 


Chorus. 


Nbsbit. 


The  King  of  Clubs. 

<  The  Power  of  Stetm ;'  '  A  Tale  of  Bndfelah !' 
'  Pleasure;'   *  Good  Nigbt  •/   '  Old  Boots ;'   '  The 

Bachelor.' 
Lastly  some  Greek  and  Roman  stories. — 
Pve  burnt  '  Sir  Francis  on  the  Tories/ 
As  abo  '  Martial's  Ode  to  Punt :' 
It  has  much  humour,  dry  and  quaint. 
And  there  are  pretty  verses  in't; 
But  I  must  give  the  youth  a  hint. 
That,  when  he  wishes  to  be  Lyrical, 
He  oughtn't  to  affect  Satirical." 
''Bravo!  bravo!  look  how  it  grows ! 
Beautiful  bundle  of  verse  and  prose ! 
Jester  and  Moralist,  on  they  come. 
Poet  and  Sage,  at  the  beat  of  our  drum ; 
Puddings  of  precept,  and  pickings  of  pun. 
Solid  and  syllabub,  wisdom  i^idfun. 
Hurry  and  scurry  they  tumble  in — 
Poor  Mr.  Courtenay  is  up  to  the  chin ! 
How  can  the  merry  Etonian  fiedl. 
Blest  with  these  writers" — 

"  And  blest  with  this  ale  ? " 


OakiiBt.  "  While  the  Club's  in  such  good  humour,  Pm  very  sorry  lo 

shock  it; 
But  I've  reoeiv'd  an  insult,  which  I  reaUy  can't  possibly  pocket : 
Mr.  Swinburne  himself  will  allow  that  I've  good  reason 
To  prefer  against  him  a  charge,  amounting  to 

HIGH  TREASON. 

Mr.  Gerard,  you've  got  a  smile  on  your  &ce,  as  much  as  to  tell 
That  I'm  but  an  indifferent  rhymer,  but  that  I  know  very  well. 
And  I  should  be  glad  to  tell  my  story  in  prose,  if  I  might. 
Only,  as  there's  nothing  of  the  kind  to  be  spoken  here  to-night, 
I  must  say  what  I  have  to  say  in  verse,  as  well  as  I  am  able ; — 
Well  then,  here's  Mr.  Swinburne  a-spilling  all  the  tea  upon  my  table. 
And  making  a  mess  and  a  slop  vrith  his  impertinent  hand. 
Because  he  wants  to  paint  the  situation  where  Troy  us'd  to  stand ; 
And  though  I  care  a  great  deal  more  about  my  butter  and  toast. 
Than  about  ayai  ayBpwy  and  all  his  abominable  host. 
Yet  here  he  persists  in  spurting  hot  water  upon  my  cheek. 
And,  which  is  my  detestation,  quoting  a  bushd  of  Greek. 
And, '  here's  the  river  Simoia,  and  here's  Xanthus,'  says  he. 
As  if  either  of  them  ever  ran  with  Mr.  Weight's  best  tea ; 
And  here's  '  Achilles  and  his  Myrmidons.'    I  think  if  s  very  harsh 
To  eli^  Achilles  and  all  Ids  soldiers  into  a  great  boiling  marsh ; 


The  King  of  Clubs. 


And  thougk  1  tell  him  to  be  qmet,  as  loud  as  I  can  bawl^ 

It  teems  that  he  thinks  me  a  blockhead,  (Hear,  hetirj  for  he  don't  mind 

me  at  all. 
Therefore,  as  I  dont  like  to  be  in  this  maniier  defied, 
I  pray  that  the  President  will  immediately  decide. 
Whether  the  rights  of  Members  are  to  be  protected,  or  whether 
Mr.  Swinbmne  is  to  go  on  upsetting  propriety,  tea-cups,  and  Trojans,  all 

together." 
Swinburne.  "  Larga  quldem,  Drance,  semper  tibi  copia  fandi — " 
Oaklby.        "  If  you  talk  any  more  lingo,  you'll  be  fin'd  and  that  won't 

be  so  handy." 
Swinburne.  *'  I  scorn  to  talk  English  where  Latin  won't  be  heard. 

And  if  I  mayn't  answer  him  classically,  I  won't  answer  a 
single  word. 
CouRTENAY.  "  Gidlty,  guilty,  the  case  is  clear." 
MusoRAYS.    ^  The  Swinburne  coach  is  upset,  I  fear." 
CouRTENAY.  **  To  glve  the  Judges  no  defence 

Argues  or  guilt  or  insolence; 
Be  it  the  first,  or  be  it  the  last. 
Dread  is  the  doom  that  must  now  be  past." 
Guilty,  guilty,  the  case  is  clew." 
**  Mr.  Courtenay,  and  Gentlemen,  I  think  you're  deddedly 
wrong  here, 
I  dUfte  from  you  in  most  matters,  and  I  differ  from  you  in  this ; 
You  say  Mr.  Smnbume  is  guilty ; — now  what  if  I  don't  think  he  is  ? 
Chorus— (7tf«#(^/ff^  asitmishmenij 

"  Oh !  Lord  I  did  you  ever? 
Oh  Lord !  no  I  never ! 
The  culprit  was  caught,  the  indictment  drawn ! 
Like  a  terrified  child, 
Mr.  Oakley  grows  mild. 
Peregrine's  mock'd,  and  the  charge  withdrawn ! " 
"  Churman  and  King, 
I  meant  no  such  thing ; 
Whence  is  this  shouting  and  tumult  drawn  ? " 
"  You've  gone  in  your  track 
Too  far  to  go  back. 
Peregrine's  mock'd,  and  the 


Chorus. 
Oaklet. 


«f 


» 


Oakley. 


Chorus. 


Oakley. 


«( 


CHARGE  WITHDRAWN." 

I  don't  wish  or  intend  to  transgress  any  proper  rules, 
But  I  can't  help  observing  that  you're  altogether  a 
parcel  of  fools." 


(E^t  in  the  suilem. — Membert  iatify  congratulation.) 


Tin  Kiug  of  OhIh. 

CouBTiNAT.      "  It's  very  [ate  1 " 

O'Connor.  "  Let's  hkn  another  cup ! " 

HoHTooHKRy.   "  AbcI  wag  n  song," 

BoMON.  "  B;  w«y  of  tummirif  up  f" 

CHOXtra.  "  Late  is  the  evemng  1  hush'd  u  the  song, 

Fnendly  Btomoiu — health,  uid  j^ood  night ! 
Be  Tonr  hine  and  ymr '  Article* '  eqtiaUy  hjof  t 
Be  jovr  Ate  tod  ;oui  Gadiw  eqwUf  briitU." 
The  Memben  ehouled  carmen  hoe, 

Aa  gweet  aa  linnet  or  canary ; 
The  Club  a^joom'd  at  Six  o'clock. 


(Sig»edJ 


RICHARD  HODGSON, 


10  The  Death  a 


THE  DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER. 

Farewell  to  the  Hero,  whose  chivalrous  name 
Bade  the  land  of  his  fathers  rise  highest  in  fame  ; 
Farewell,  Macedonia,  to  all  that  was  dear  ; 
Farewell  to  thy  glory's  unbroken  career. 
The  Triumphs  of  Empire  have  fled  with  a  breath. 
And  the  Day-star  of  Conquest  is  faded  in  death. 
With  the  soul  that  once  gave  thee  command  over  all, 
Widi  the  arm  that  upheld  thee,  proud  land,  thou  must  fall ; 
For  the  Spirit  that  warmed  thee  for  ever  hath  flown. 
And  left  thee  to  weep  o'er  his  sepulchre's  stone. 

Time  was  that  the  lightning,  which  erst  used  to  play 
From  yon  eyeball  that  glares  with  a  powerless  ray. 
Would  have  flash 'd  through  the  din,  and  the  tumult  of  fight. 
As  the  meteor  gleams  'mid  the  darkness  of  night. 
Time  was,  that  yon  arm  would  have  dealt  out  the  blow 
With  the  thunderbolt's  force  on  the  helm  of  the  foe ; 
And  Fancy  might  think,  as  the  blood-reeking  crest 
Of  the  King  and  the  Warrior  shone  high  o'er  the  rest. 
That  the  God  of  the  battle  was  goading  his  car 
Through  the  ranks  of  the  vanquish'd,  the  tide  of  the  wan 
Time  was, — ^but  those  glories  have  long  passed  away. 
Like  the  breeze  of  the  North  o'^r  the  sea-ruffled  spray ; 
Like  the  rose-bud  of  Summer  they  died  in  their  bloom. 
And  Memory  pauses  to  weep  o'er  their  doom. 

Oh !  Fiend  of  Ambition,  look  down  on  the  shame 
That  has  darkened  the  ray  of  thy  Votary's  fEune ; 
And  blush  to  confess  that  in  yon  low  estate 
Lies  the  remnant  of  all  that  was  mighty  and  great. 
And  shook  not  the  world,  and  its  kingdoms  with  dread? 
And  quail'd  not  the  sky  as  the  parting  life  fled  ? 


Oft  Mimtgomery^s  fVritii^s.  1 1 

And  fell  not  the  Hero  where  nations  pursued. 
In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  the  toil  of  the  feud? 
Did  no  prodigy  herald  the  last  dying  pain. 
As  his  breath  ebb'd  away  o'er  the  millions  of  slain? 

Now,  joy  to  ye,  Thebans,  whose  heart's  blood  bedew'd 
The  desolate  soil,  where  thine  altars  had  stood  ! 
Thou  Genius  of  Persia !  look  down  from  thy  throne, 
The  battle  is  won,  and  the  proud  are  overthrown ; 
And  the  Spirit  of  Valour,  the  bosom  of  Fire, 
That  grasp'd  at  the  world  in  its  headlong  desire. 
Unworthy  the  fame  of  the  Deified  Brave, 
Has  sunk  like  the  dastard  luxurious  slave. 
Weep,  Macedon,  weep,  o'er  thine  Hero's  decay. 
Weep,  Macedon !  slave  of  a  foreigner's  sway ; 
Give  a  tear  and  a  frown  to  the  page  of  thy  story. 
That  tells  of  the  darkness  that  shrouded  his  glory ; 
And  lament  that  his  deeds  were  unable  to  save 
The  son  of  thy  love  from  so  lowly  a  grave. 

C.B. 


ON  THE  WRITINGS  OF  JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 

The  true  spirit  of  criticism,  as  well  as  of  poetry,  has  revived 
in  our  days ;  and  when  that  spirit  had  once  developed  itself,  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  so  fair  and  extensive,  as  well  as 
peculiarly  interesting  a  field  for  its  exercise  as  that  of  modem 
poetry,  should  remain  long  unoccupied.  Accordingly,  it  has 
been  die  fortune  of  our  great  contemporaries  to  have  their 
characteristic  excellencies  illustrated,  and  the  interior  sources  of 
those  excellencies  developed,  by  minds  more  or  less  qualified  for 
the  task, — minds  of  various  capacity,  and  which  have  exerted  them- 
selves in  very  different  ways,  but  all  endued  with  a  deep  sense  of 
the  beautiful  in  poetry,  and  the  power  of  embodying  that  sense  in 
words.  Of  good  criticism,  indeed,  as  of  other  good  things,  we 
may  have  too  much ;  and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  wish,  that, 
like  the  Dutch  in  their  Spice  Islands,  we  could  consume  one 
half  of  the  precious  commodity,  in  order  to  make  the  rest  more 
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valuable.  I  only  mentioii  this  circuknstance,  however,  as  exo- 
nerating me  from  pursuing  the  track  in  which  so  many  maturer 
and  more  highly-endowed  intellects  are  engaged ;  and  as  justifying 
me  in  confinmg  my  efforts  to  those  little  neglected  comers  of  our 
contemporary  literature^  which,  while  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  yet  untouched  renders  the  task  of  their  explorer  more  easy, 
may  also,  from  the  comparatively  contracted  grasp  of  mind  which 
is  required  for  their  survey,  appear  more  suited  to  the  humble 
capacities  of  ^'  The  Etonian." 

I  mean  not,  however,  to  intimate,  that  the  writings  of  James 
Montgomei^  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  censors.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  his  earliest  publication  was  the  object  of  a 
severe  criticism  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review.*'  This  was  answered 
by  a  just  and  spirited  article  in  the  **  Quarterly,"  which,  from  its 
s^le,  appears  to  be  the  production  of  an  individual,  eminent  for 
his  efficient  and  unpretending  patronage  of  youthful  merit ;  an 
individual  whose  warm  benevolence,  no  less  than  his  unsullied 
integrity,  his  abilities,  and  his  extraordinary  learning,  will  be  held 
in  honourable  remembrance,  when  the  clamour,  which  the  spirit 
of  party  and  his  own  indiscretion  have  raised  against  him,  shall 
have  died  away.  Since  that  period,  however,  though  the  popu- 
larity of  Montgomery,  before  considerable,  has  continued,  or  even 
increased,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  appearance  of  any  adequate 
critique  on  his  writings,  nor  have  I  seen  his  name  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  modem  critics,  except  occasionally  in  a  census  of  our 
whole  poetical  population,  or  as  one  of  a  particular  class  of 
writers.  Feeling,  therefore,  as  I  sincerely  do,  my  incompetency 
to  the  task  of  a  regular  review,  and  declining  any  such  attempt, 
I  yet  presume  to  hope  that  a  summary  of  such  detached  remarks 
as  have  occurred  to  me  on  the  writings  of  the  author  now  before 
me  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  "'  The  Etonian  ;'**  and,  in  the 
retrospective  view  of  his  various  works  which  this  will  include,  I 
nay  be  permitted  to  make  my  most  copious  quotations  from  the 
last  volume,  as  being  less  generally  known  than  the  rest. 

It  is  more  easy  to  comprehend  than  to  define  the  peculiar 
genius  of  a  writer ;  and  that  of  Montgomery,  though  inferior  in 
magnitude  to  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  is  sufficiently 
original.  The  character  of  his  mind  seems  to  be  rather  that  of 
delicacy  than  of  strength  ;^  combining  with  a  keen  preception  of 
the  beauty  inherent  in  the  milder  feelings  of  our  nature,  a  power 
of  embodying  that  beauty  in  language.  There  is  a  feminine 
beauty  in  his  compositions,  as  well  as  a  feminine  weakness ;  and 
their  effect,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  a  fanciful  illustration, 

*  It  is  of  his  poetry  I  speak.  I  have  heard  that  his  ocoasional  articles  ip  The 
Sheffield  Iris  (of  which  he  is  joint  editor)  are  characterized  by  a  vigour  which  is 
not  visible  in  his  poems.    The  few  specimens  I  have  seen  confirm  this  opinion. 
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resembles  the  ''sweet  inflaences'' of  the  erenmgstar.  All  objects 
appear  to  him,  through  the  medium  of  bis  own  imagination, 
invested  with  a  certain  tender  brilliancy  peculiarly  bit  own,  and  to 
which  I  have  seen  nothing  exactly  similar  elsewhere.  The 
Quarterly  Reviewer  happily  compares  him  to  Klopstock ;  but  in 
his  temper  and  sentiments,  as  displayed  in  his  writings,  he  bears 
more  resemblance  to  Cowper  than  to  any  other  writer  that  I  know. 
Differing  from  him  in  kind  and  degree  of  talent,  almost  as  much 
as  it  is  possible  for  one  genuine  poet  to  differ  from  another,  he 
has  all  his  delicacy,  timidity,  and  acuteness  of  feeling,  his  high 
moral  tone,  his  patriotic  warmth,  his  enthusiastic  love  of  nature, 
and  his  heartfelt  and  affectionate  respect  for  the  female  sex.  Like 
Cowper,  too,  a  tinge  of  melancholy  pervades  his  writings  ;  but  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  tinge :  its  effect  is  like  a  gentle  shade 
diffused  over  all  his  works,  chastening,  and  solemnizing,  and  re- 
sembling that  so  beautifully  described  in  the  picture  of  his 
antediluvian  heroine : — 

**  Time  had  bnt  touch'd  her  fonn  to  finer  grace, 
Years  had  bat  shed  their  favoars  on  her  face, 
WfaUe  secret  love,  and  unrewarded  tmth, 
Like  cold  clear  dew  upon  the  rose  of  yonth. 
Gave  to  Uie  springing  flower  a  cbasten'd  bloom, 
And  shut  from  rifling  winds  its  coy  perfume/' 

Another  feature  of  resemblance  between  Cowper  and  his  suc- 
cessor is  that  which  distinguishes  the  latter  from  all  his  contem- 
porary poets — his  peculiar  religious  system,  which  I  allude  to  on 
account  of  the  influence  which  it',  exerts  upon  his  writings.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  this  system  is,  in  some  parts  at  least,  highly 
fevonrable  to  poetry.  The  sublime  purity,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
absoluteness  of  its  moral  precepts,  the  devotional  feeling  which  it 
inculcates,  and  the  mysterious  beauty  which  it  throws  around  the 
most  ordinary  things,  when  viewed  in  its  own  light,  are  amon^  its 
poetical  features.  We  may  observe  everywhere,  in  the  writings 
of  our  author,  how  a  familiarity  with  religious  subjects  tinges  the 
stream  of  the  imagination,  and  converts  me  feelings  of  the  mind 
and  the  beauties  of  nature  into  reflections  and  remembrances  of 
the  y  things  unseen.''  To  him  the  graces  and  glories  of  creation 
appear  invested  with  an  awful  sanctity ;  she  is,  as.it  were,  a  chaste 
ana  transcendently  beautiful  bride,  separate  and  consecrated  to 
one.  Amidst  scenes  which,  to  another  mind,  would  suggest 
classical  or  romantic  recollections,  he  is  reminded  of  the  marvel- 
lous histories  and  the  sublime  theology  of  Scripture. 


-^  O'er  eastern  mountains  seen  afkr. 


With  golden  splendor,  rose  the  morning  star, 

As  if  an  Angel-centinel  of  night, 

From  earth  to  heaven,  had  winged  his  homeward  flight,— 

Glofieut  at  first,  but  lessening  by  the  way, 

And  lost  insensibly  in  higher  day." 
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**  Tke  smtling  iter,  that  Uglito  the  world  to  lef  t, 
Wftlk'd  la  the  roey  gmrdens  of  the  west, 
like  Ere  erewhile,  throagh  Eden's  biooming  bowers, 
A  lordier  star  amidst  a  heaTen  of  flowers.** 

J*  From  the  east  the  moon  wHh  doabtfnl  gleams 


Now  tipt  the  hills,  now  glanced  athwart  the  streams ; 
nil,  darting  through  the  clouds  her  beauteous  eye, 
She  open'd  all  the  temple  of  the  sky.'' 

— **  Oft  o'er  these  cliffs  the  transient  storm 
And  partial  darkness  lower, 
Uliile  yonder  summits  far  away 
Shine  sweetly  throagh  the  gloom, 
like  glimpses  of  eternal  day 
Beyond  the  tomb." 

In  like  manner^  the  charms  and  eDJoyments  of  domestic  life 
acquire  a  new  and  nameless  endearment,  when  consecrated  by 
rebgion ;  and  the  cause  of  liberty  assumes  additional  dignity 
from  die  express  interposition  of  the  God  of  Justice  in  its  behalf. 
And  even  where  the  effect  of  an  habitual  communion  with  reli- 
gious thoughts  and  feelings  is  not  thus  palpable,  it  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  its  collateral  manifestations,  pervading  the  whole  of  the 
writer's  moral  system,  and  diffusing  a  visible  purity  and  benevo- 
lence wherever  it  extends.  Even  his  melancholy  seems  transmuted 
by  its  influence ;  deep  and  perennial  as  its  springs  appear  to  be, 
it 'never  darkens  into  despondence  or  repining ;  the  spirit  of  hope, 
and  thankfulness,  and  humble  rejoicing,  is  perpetually  breakmg 
forth  through  the  incumbent  gloom. 


'^  Turning  the  dosky  Teil 


Into  a  snbetanoe  glorious  as  her  own." 

We  are  reminded  of  Cowper's  description  of  David  in  the 
Wilderness : — 

^  Hear  the  sweet  accents  of  his  tuneful  Toice, 
Hear  him,  o'erwhelm'd  with  sorrow,  yet  rejoice ; 
No  womanish  or  wailing  grief  has  part, 
No,  not  a  moment  in  his  royal  heart ; 
Tis  manly  music,  such  as  martyrs  make, 
Snifeiing  with  gladness  for  a  Saviour's  sake." 

Whether  these  advantages  may  not  be  counterpoised  by  features 
of  a  different  nature;  whether  the  influence  of  this  particular 
system  may  not  be  such  as  to  produce  an  habitual  timidity  of 
mind,  unfavourable  to  the  full  developement  of  the  faculties ;  or 
whether,  from  a  certain  austerity  and  over-scrupulousness,  it  may 
not  circumscribe  t^e  poet  unnecessarily  in  his  choice  of  subjects, 
and  hang  a  dead  weight  upon  his  imagination ;  are  points  which 
I  do  not  feel  myself  qualified  to  discuss,  and  which,  indeed,  I 
have  not  time  to  enter  upon ;  although  they  form  part,  as  I  think, 
of  a  curious  and  interesting  subject. 

I   had  prepared   to  survey  the  poems  before  me  in  various 
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other  points  of  view ;  my  time,  however,  allows  me  only  to  advert 
in  general  to  what  I  have  more  than  once  noticed  already,  the 
nohle  tenor  of  bis  sentiments,  in  which  he  has  proved  himself  no 
unworthy  successor  of  the  eminent  reformer  in  poetry  and  poetical 
morals,  with  whom  I  have  in  some  respects  compared  him.  He 
has  truly  said  of  himself, 

*'  No  1— to  the  generous  Bard  belong 
Diviner  themes  and  parer  song : 
— ^To  hail  Religion  from  above, 
Descending  in  the  form  of  Love, 
And  pointing  through  a  world  of  strife 
The  narrow  way  that  leads  to  life: 
I— To  pour  the  balm  of  heavenly  rest 
Through  Sorrow's  agonizing  breast; 
With  Pity's  tender  arms  embrace 
The  orphans  of  a  lundred  race ; 
And  in  one  zone  of  concord  bind 
The  lawless  spoilers  of  mankind : 
— To  sing  in  numbers  boldly  free 
The  wars  and  woes  of  liberty ; 
The  glory  of  her  triumphs  tell, 
Her  nobler  suffering  when  she  fell, 
Girt  with  the  phalimx  of  the  brave, 
Or  widow'd  on  the  patriot's  grave, 
Which  tyrants  tremble  to  pass  by, 
Ev'n  on  the  car  of  "Victory. 

These  are  the  Bard's  sublimest  views, 
The  angel-visions  of  the  Muf  e, 
That  o'er  his  morning  slumbers  shine; 
These  are  his  themes, — and  these  were  mine." 

Mr.  Montgomery's  first  publication,  **  The  Wanderer  of  Swit- 
zerland," was  written  to  commemorate  the  gallant  resistance  of  the 
Swiss  patriots  to  the  aggressions  of  revolutionary  France ;  and  is 
an  instance  of  that  true  consistency,  common  to  our  author  with 
many  greater  men,  who,  like  him,  were  in  early  youth  seduced 
into  an  acquiescence  in  the  great  delusion  of  Uie  world.    With 
this  poem  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  myself  almost  totally  unac- 
quainted ;  having  perused  it  at  an  age  when  I  was  incapable  of 
understanding  its  beauties,  and  having  never  since  re-perused  it. 
From  my  indistinct  recollections,  however,  and  the  opinions  of 
others,  I  gather  that  it  was  brilliant,  animated,  and  enthusiastic, 
overflowing  with  high-wrought  sentiment  and  youthful  tenderness, 
and  all  the  luxuriances  of  heart  and  intellect,  which  characterise 
the  productions  of  a  poet  whose  genius  is  not  yet  fully  developed. 
The  ''  Edinburgh  Review"  entitled  it  **  a  mixture  of  the  epic, 
lyric,  and  dramatic:"  this  is  a  description  which  would  more 
aptly  apply  to  Milman's  '*  Samor ;"  it  is  certain,  however,  that 
Montgomery's  strong  lyrical  propensities,    as  in  the  case  of 
Campbell's  '*  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  gave  a  tinge  to  his  narra- 
tive style.     As  a  lyrical  writer,  indeed,  he  is  superior  to  almost 
all  his  contemporaries.     Of  this  the   poems   annexed  to   the 
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'*  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  "  give  signal  proofs  ;  to  tbeae^  how- 
efer«  as  to  the  work  itself,  I  can  only  at  present  refer  my  readers. 
His  next  poem,  **  The  West  Indies/'  was  written  on  occasion 
of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  This  work  will  be  best  cha- 
racterized by  observing,  that  those  who  read  it  with  the  express 
purpose  of  being  pleased  will  be  greatly  disappointed,  but  that  if 
read  as  a  task,  it  will  afford  them  much  gratification ;  seeing  that 
the  pleasures  which  we  meet  with  in  the  performing  of  a  laborious 
duty,  are  to  us  so  much  clear  gain,  and  have  accordingly  the  more 
effect.  Its  great  deficiency  is  a  want  of  plan,  and  a  conse- 
quent want  of  interest :  it  has  less  the  air  of  a  system  than  of  a 
succession  of  parts.  Its  descriptions  are  brilliant,  its  language 
glowing  even  to  extravagance,  and  its  sentiments  generous, 
though  perhaps  tinged  slightly  with  ultra-philanthropy.  The 
poems  annexed  to  it  are  among  his  most  beautiful  compositions. 
The  **  Harp  of  Sorrow/'  somewhat  resembling  in  the  thought 
the  first  of  the  Anacreontic  Odes,  and  which  is  equally  appro- 
priate as  a  preface  to  the  rest,,  iaf  a  fine  expression  of  individual 
feeling.     We  extract  two  stanzas  on  the  .£olian  harp : — 

'<  Thus  o'er  the  Hght  iEoltan  lyre 

The  winds  ofdailL  November  stray, 
Touch  the  quick  nerve  of  every  wire, 
And  on  its  nagie  pulMi  pUiy ; — 

Till  all  the  air  around. 

Mysterious  murmurs  fill, 
A  strange  bewildering  dream  of  sound. 

Most  heavenly  sweety— yet  miMumfal  still.'' 

I  must  also  recommend  to  my  readers  an  exquisite  little  piece 
entitled,  ^  A  Walk  in  Spring  ;*•  *'  The  Dial ;"  **  Bolehill  Trees ;" 
a  fine  ballad  on  the  Ix>88  of  the  Britatmia ;  and  a  poem  on 
tlie  death  of  a  yonng  lady,  who,  in  her  last  illness,  had  been 
soothed  by  the  perusal  ot  his  poems.  One  of  these  pieces, 
^  The  Molehill,"  bears  a  strong  resemblance,  in  the  idea,  to  a 
piece  of  Barry  ComwaH's,  called  ''The  Dream:"  in  each  the 

Eet  calls  Mp,  in  imagination,  the  forms  and  scenes  in  past 
tory,  OD  vfhich  his  mind  has  been  accustomed  to  dwell ;  and 
the  contrast  is  curious.  One  surveys  the  ''mighty  past"  through 
a  medrem  Kke  duit  of  a  cheerful  and  lightsome  summer  morning ; 
to  the  other,  the  view  seems  overshaded  by  a  calm  and  gentle 
twH^t.  One  calls  up  the  shades  of  olden  love,  and  beauty,  and 
aMk,  the  wood  nymphs,  and  youdifiil  gods,  and  festive  monarchs, 
and  heroes  who  lost  all  the  world  for  love :  the  other  evokes  the 
legislatorf ,  and  patriots,  and  inventors,  and  poets  of  old  time ; 
ami  if  he  deviates  from  hi^  own  course  it  is  in  his  own  way : — 

^  With  fMontigkt  softness  Helen's  channs 
Break  through  the  spectrad  gloom.'* 

The  one,  when  once  his  vision  of  life,  and  joy,  and  beanty  is 
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brdieii  by  a  toiind  of  terror^  wakes  and  sleeps  no  more ;  his  Yiew 
is  bounded  by  the  sprightly  and  happy  world  before  him:  the 
other,  as  the  '*  vision  of  the  tomb"  dissolves,  looks  beyond — his 
thoughts  revert  to  his  own  immortal  hopes  and  feac&»  and  he  con- 
cludes in  a  strain  of  pensive  hope  and  humble  triuoiph. 

The  "  World  before  the  Flood"  is,  we  think,  the  first  of  Mont- 
gomery's performances.  The  subject  is  happy ;  it  is  connected 
with  high  and  beautiful  associations ;  the  age  of  die  patriarchs, 
as  has  been  well  observed,  is  one  golden  age  ;  the  beau  ideal  of 
simplicity  and  happiness ;  and  the  spirit  of  gentleness  and  affec- 
tion which  the  poet  has  breathed  through  all  his  delineations  of 
the  domestic  life  of  the  patriarchs^  imparts  to  them  a  beauty 
which,  in  its  kind»  I  know  not  that  I  have  seen  equalled. 
Southey  sometimes  approaches  to  it.  The  Second  Canto,  in 
particular,  is  one  piece  of  chaste  and  delidoos  magic  from 
beginning  to  end ;  a  consecrated  fsiry  grounds- a  picture  oi  in- 
nocent love,  touched  with  an  aerial  tint,  which  makes  it  the 
more  enchanting.  I  shall  quote  the  address  to  Twilight  from  the 
Sixth  Canto : — 

^  I  loTe  thee,  Twilight!  as  thy  shadows  roU, 
The  calm  of  evening  steals  npon  my  soul. 
Sublimely  tender,  solemnly  serene. 
Still  as  the  hour,  enchanting  as  the  scene. 
I  love  thee,  Twilight !  for  thy  gleams  impart 
Their  dear,  their  dying  influence  to  my  heart, 
When  o'er  the  harp  of  thought  thy  passing  wind 
Awakens  all  the  music  of  the  mind, 
Aad  Joy  and  Sorrow,  as  the  spirit  bams, 
And  Hop*  and  Memory  sweep  the  chonk  by  toras, 
While  Contemidatiott,  on  seraphic  wings. 
Mounts  with  the  flan^  of  saerifioe  sad  sings. 
Twilight !  I  lore  tiiee ;  let  thy  glooms  increase 
Till  every  feeling,  every  pnlse  is  peace; 
Slow  from  the  sky  the  light  of  day  duftliiwe. 
Clearer  within  the  dawn  of  glory  shines, 
Revealing,  in  tiw  horn  of  Natose's  rest, 
A  wodd  of  wonders  in  the  Poefs  brnast : 
Deeper,  O  Twilight  I  tiien  thy  shadows  roH^ 
An  awful  vision  opens  on  my  soul.*' 

Among  the  poems  subjoined,  I  am  struck  particularly  with 
"  The  Peak  Mountains/'  "  A  Daughter  to  her  Mother,"  and 
'*  Departed  Days." 

Of  "  Greenland"  I  have  scarce  time  to  saj  any  thing.  In 
want  of  system,  and  an  air  of  historical  detailj  it  resembles  '*  The 
West  Indies ;"  but  it  contains  many  gorgeous  descriptions  of  icy 
scenery,  and  sweet  touches  of  domestic  tenderness.  The  last 
CantOy  which  relates  the  destruction  of  the  Colony  of  East 
Greenland  by  a  succession  of  calamities,  in  one  rapid  succes- 
sion  of  magnificent   and  mournful  pbantasms — ^the  glories   of 
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Nature  being  introduced,  as  it  were,  to  throw  a  splendid  pall 
round  the  departing  hopes  of  man.    The  poem  opens  thus : — 

• 

''  Hie  mooD  is  watching  in  the  aky ;  the  stars 
At*  swiftly  wheeling  on  their  golden  cars ; 
Ocean,  ontstretcht  with  infinite  expanse, 
Se^nely  slnmbers  in  a  glorious  trance; 
The  tide,  o'er  which  no  troubling  spirits  breathe, 
Reflects  a  cloudless  firmament  beneath; 
Where  poised  as  in  the  centre  of  a  sphere, 
A  ship  above  and  ship  below  appear; 
A  doable  image^  pictured  on  the  deep, 
The  Tessel  o'er  its  shadow  seems  to  sleep ; 
Yet,  like  the  host  of  hearen,  that  nerer  rest. 
With  evanescent  motion  to  the  west. 
The  pageant  glides  through  loneliness  and  night. 
And  leaves  behind  a  rippling  wake  of  light" 

The  concluding  lines  in  the  following  description  of  a  Moravian 
settlement  strike  us  as  of  extreme  beauty : — 

^  Soon,  homes  of  humble  form,  and  structure  rude, 
Rais'd  sweet  society  in  solitude : 
And  the  lorn  traveller  there,  at  faU  of  night, 
Could  trace  from  distant  hills  the  spangled  light. 
Which  now  from  many  a  cottage  window  stream'd, 
Or  in  fuU  glory  round  the  chapel  beam'd ; 
While  hymning  voices,  in  the  sUent  shade. 
Music  of  all  his  soul's  affections  made." 

The  following  is  from  the  last  Canto : — 

**  Comes  there's  no  ship  again  to  Greenland's  shore  ? 
There  comes  another ;— there  shall  come  no  more  ; 
Nor  this  shall  reach  a  haven: — What  are  these 
Stupendous  monuments  upon  the  seas  ? 
Works  of  Omnipotence,  in  wondrous  forms, 
Immoveable  as  mountains  in  the  storms! 
Far  as  Imagination's  eye  can  roll. 
One  range  of  Alpine  glaciers  to  the  pole 
Flanks  &e  whole  eastern  coast;  and,  branching  wide. 
Arches  o'er  many  a  league  th'  indignant  tide, 
That  works  and  firets,  with  unavailing  fiow, 
To  mine  a  passage  to  the  beach  below ; 
Thence  from  its  neck  that  winter-yoke  to  rend, 
And  down  the  gulph  the  crashing  fragments  send. 
There  lies  a  vessel  in  this  realm  of  frosL 
Not  wreck'd,  nor  stranded,  yet  for  ever  lost ; 
Its  keel  embedded  in  the  solid  mass ; 
Its  glistening  sails  appear  expanded  glass ; 
The  transverse  ropes  with  pearls  enormous  strung. 
The  yards  with  icicles  grotesquely  hung.         • 
Wrapt  in  the  topmast  imrouds  there  rests  a  boy, 
His  old  seafaring  father's  only  Joy ; 
Sprung  from  a  race  of  rovers,  ocean-bom, 
Nursed  at  the  helm,  he  trod  dry  land  vrith  scorn : 
Through  fourscore  years  from  port  to  port  he  veer'd. 
Quicksand,  nor  rock,  nor  foe,  nor  tempest  fear'd ; 
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Now  cast  ashore,  thongh  like  a  hulk  he  lie. 
His  son  at  sea  is  ever  in  his  eye, 
And  his  prophetic  thought,  from  age  to  age. 
Esteems  the  waves  his  offspring's  heritage : 
He  ne'er  shall  know,  in  his  Norwegian  cot. 
How  brief  that  son's  career,  how  strange  his  lot ; 
Writhed  round  the  mast,  and  sepnlchr^  in  air, 
Him  shall  no  worm  devoor,  no  Tultnre  tear ; 
Congeal'd  to  adamant  his  frame  shall  last. 
Though  empires  change,  till  time  and  tide  be  past 

On  deck,  in  groupes  embracing  as  they  died, 
Singly,  erect,  or  slumbering  side  by  side. 
Behold  the  crew ! — ^They  Mdl'd,  with  hope  elate, 
For  eastern  Greenland ;  till,  ensnared  by  fate. 
In  toils  that  mock'd  their  utmost  strengtii  and  skiUy 
They  felt,  as  by  a  charm,  their  ship  stand  still; 
The  madness  of  the  wildest  gale  Uiat  blows 
Were  mercy  to  that  shudder  of  repose. 
When  withering  horror  struck  from  heart  to  heart 
The  blunt  rebound  of  Death's  benumbing  dart. 
And  each,  a  petrifaction  at  his  post, 
Look'd  on  yon  .ither,  and  gave  up  the  ghost:* 
He  meekly  kneeling,  with  his  hands  upraised. 
His  beard  of  driven  snow,  eyes  fix'd  and  gUu/d, 
Alone  among  the  dead  shall  yet  survive, 
— Th'  imperishable  dead  that  seem  alive ; 
— ^Th'  immortal  dead,  whose  spirits,  breaking  free^ 
Bore  his  last  words  into  eteruty. 
While  with  a  seraph's  keal,  a  Christian's  love. 
Till  his  tongue  fail'd,  he  spoke  of  joys  above. 
Now  motionless,  amidst  the  icy  air. 
He  breathes  from  marble  lips  unutter'd  prayer. 
The  clouds  condensed,  with  dark,  unbroken  hue 
Of  stormy  purple,  overhang  his  view. 
Save  in  the  west,  to  which  he  strains  his  sight. 
One  golden  streak,  that  grows  intensely  bright. 
Till  &ence  th' emerging  sun,  with  lightning  blaie, 
Pours  the  whole  quiver  of  his  arrowy  rays ; 
The  smitten  rocks  to  instant  diamond  turn. 
And  round  th'  expiring  saint  such  visions  bum, 
As  if  the  gates  of  Panidise  were  thrown 
Wide  open  to  receive  his  soul  ;-^— 'tis  flown. 
The  glory  vanishes,  and  over  all 
Cimmerian  darkness  spreads  her  funeral  pall. 

Mom  shall  retum,  and  noon,  and  eve,  and  night 
Meet  here,  vrith  interchanging  shade  and  light : 
But  from  this  bark  no  timber  shall  decay. 
Of  these  cold  forms  no  feature  pass  away; 
Perenoial  ice  around  th'  encrasted  bow. 
The  peopled  deck,  and  full-rigg'd  masts,  shall  grow, 
Till  from  the  sun  himself  the  whole  be  hid, 
Or  spied  beneath  a  crystal  pyramid; 


handred  parishes,  under  the  saperioteodeoce  of  a  bishop.  From  1190  to  1406 
saccessioa  of  seventeeo  bishops  is  recorded.  lo  the  last-mentioned  year.  Andrew, 
ordained  Bishop  of  Greeolacd,  by  Askill,  Archbishop  of  Dronthdm,  sailed  for  Us 
dioceie ;  but  whether  be  arrived  there,  or  was  cast  away,  was  never  known.  To  hi§ 
iaag toed  fate  this  episode  alludes.** 
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Aa  In  pun  ambei,  with  ^vergant  Udm, 
A  ragged  (hell  einbDU*d  with  ao-WMd  iUam, 
From  «ge  to  Kge  iocreued  with  anuail  ■now, 
nia  new  Jlf«at  BJaiK  tmoog  the  claadi  ma;  glow. 
Whole  conic  peftk,  that  euUeit  greBti  the  diwa. 
And  UtMt  from  the  biui'i  ihnt  eye  withdrawn. 
Shall  from  the  miith,  throngh  incnmbent  glixunf 
Bnra  like  ■  lamp  upon  thii  naval  tomb. 
But  when  th'  Archangel't  Inimpat  loiuidi  om  U^ 
7%e  pile  ^all  bnnt  to  atomi  throosh  the  ikj. 
And  IsBTc  it!  deiid,  upetarting,  at  the  call. 
Naked  and  pals,  befote  the  Jndge  of  alL" 

Among  the  concluding  poems  there  are  some  of  ezceediog 
beauty.  The  lines  entitled  "  Incognita  "  are  characteristic  (in  the 
conclusion  almost  too  chancteristic)  of  the  author.  There  is  a 
Bweetnesi  in  the  stanza  beginning  "  Somewhere,"  which  reminds 
me  of  more  dian  one  passage  of  Bums  ; — 

"  Image  of  One,  who  lired  of  ycret 
EUl  to  that  lorely  tnlen, 
Once  qniek  and  coiucioni ;  now  no  more 

Were  idl  earth's  breathiDg  tOrmt  to  pate 
Before  me  in  ^^ppa'a  giui,  • 
Many  a>  fair  as  Ihon  might  b«, 
Bnt  <A  I  aot  ooe,— not  one  tike  thee. 

Than  art  no  Child  tt(  Fancy ,— the* 

The  Tery  look  doat  Ttear, 
Hiat  gave  enchantment  to  a  brow, 

Wreathed  with  Ininriant  hair; 
lipt  of  the  mora  embathed  in  daw. 
And  e j«  of  erening**  itarrj  bine ; 
Of  all  who  e'er  enjoyed  the  tun, 
noD  art  the  image  of  bnt  One. 

And  who  was  the,  In  Tirgtn  pifane, 

And  May  of  womanhood. 
Whole  rote*  here,  nnplnck'd  byXIme, 

In  shadowy  tlntehaTe  stood; 
While  many  a  wlitter'a  wttbering  blast 
Hath  (Ter  ttie  dark  cold  dmmber  pasa'd, 
In  whioh  her  once-tesplendeat  Ibna 
Sliunher'd  todnit  b«MathUiei(oml 

Of  gentle  blood ; — npcm  her  Urth 


And  she  hadseentlioMdaysof  niith 

That  frolls  loond  the  child ; 
To  bridal  bloom  her  atrength  had  sprang 
Behold  her,  beantifal  and  joang  I 
liTei  there  a  record,  which  halh  told 
That  the  wta  wedded,  widow'd,  old  I 


•  "  Henry  Conellni  Agrippa  of  Wetmhelm,  eoanieHor  to  Cbarles  T.  Brnporar 
of  Gemanw— the  aathw  of  ^  Ocealt  PkUotophy,'  and  other  ptohMiwI  wotfcL.h 
siddtatanibowatoiheEarirfBaiMyilMtaMie  af  hit  mUreM  QendUaeTli  » 
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OnamoUoaafd 
A  cmilfl,  B  bliuh,— •  tnaaiMit  frwa 
Of  air,  and  atOMa,  uhI  faM ; 
Om  puitni'i  ekuglDB  eokw  ab ; 
Om  mamenf •  fll^l  Itar  agM  ti. 

Hnjayt  nd  gileft,  aHka  !■  nln 
Vonld  baej  hn*  iMilI : 

Her  thnlM  «f  m*Imt  w  Mln 

LolFdlBoUlricaall; 
mtb  her.tnetiiUH,  UA*!  BIfla  how 
"~  ~'4  Uu  tha  iMrasM  «f  a  iomr, 


ialMraaM«l 

pOD  tUTMia] 


Hat  iNwaa  upoa  O 

SweetaeM  we  ■•'wafala  ia«yflBd. 

When  dwelt  aha  f—Aik  v»  •V*'  ***■> 
VImm  bouiu  embCFwer  tlw ItMa, 

Wliether  flu  biida'  wildBiiwtaUf 
Awoke  her  here  at  dawa  i 

IThethei  beaeath  Ita  roathnd  ihada, 

Atnooa  ia  laftaoj  the  iday'd : 

—ir  froBi  Iha  oak  BO  taawer  etme, 

Of  hei  aU  oiadea  an  damb. 

Hi*  dead  an  lika  the  atan  by  day ; 

\,  ther  hold  lli^  war 
„     ,         ngfr  Aa  ikyj 
^ilU,  from  bgodage  thna  let  fi«e, 
Taalih  amldat  inuaaiialty, 
VfctM  hoMaa  tbonM  Uka  hwaaa  d^ 
FiOto  to  panaa  Ibdt  liacUaH  tt^ 


naldu,  «    

U  what  Aa  anly  aeaai'd  baknv  ;— 

Aa  aagel  ia  that  doriona  raahn, 
When  Ood  hiMetr.ia  Kiag ; 
— ^Bt  Awa  aad  Paar,  that  orarwhala 

Not  dambiiSBalldB  lodk 
Vpaalha^dbi^of  ttatbook, 
wheielB  atenltj  aaMlb 
ne  JadgBMBta  oa  departed  iOBls. 

Of  hai  of  whom  tkeae  nl 

A  lUnt  membluce  fo 
— Fall  aa  the  mttmi  laiaboiw  lUaaa 

Aloof  aaid  the  atima;— 
Of  H«,  tUa  "  ihadow  of  a  Aada," 
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And  the,  forgotten  when  nnseen. 
Shall  be  as  if  she  ne'er  had  been. 

Ah  1  then  perchance  this  dreaming  stfiin. 

Of  all  that  e'er  I  sung, 
A  lorn  memorial  may  remain, 

When  silent  lies  my  tongue ; 
When  shot  the  meteor  of  my  fame. 
Lost  the  vain  echo  of  my  name, 
This  leaf,  this  fallen  leaf,  may  be 
The  only  trace  of  her  and  me. 

AN  AFTER-THODGHT. 

With  one  who  lived  of  old,  my  song 

In  lowly  cadence  rose ; 
To  one  who  is  anbom,  belong 

The  accents  of  its  close : 
Ages  to  come,  with  courteous  ear, 
Some  youth  my  warning  voice  may  hear ; 
And  voices  from  the  dead  should  be 
The  warnings  of  eternity. 

When  these  weak  lines  thy  presence  greet. 

Reader!  if  I  am  blest, 
Again,  as  spirits,  may  we  meet 

In  glory  and  in  rest: 
If  not,— and  1  have  lost  my  way. 
Here  part  we ;— go  not  Thou  astray ; 
■   No  tomb,  no  verse  my  story  tell  I 
Once,  and  for  ever,  fare  thee  well." 

I  have  just  time  to  point  out  the  ''  Little  Cloud  **  as  one  of  the 
most  finished  pieces  with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  and  extract 
part  of  a  patriotic  effusion  addressed  to  Britain  : — 

''  I  love  thee,  O  my  native  Isle : 
Bear  as  my  mother's  earliest  smile. 
Sweet  as  my  father's  voice  to  die 
Is  all  I  bear,  and  all  I  see, 
When,  glancing  o'er  thy  beauteous  land, 
In  view  thy  Public  Virtues  stand, 
The  guardian  angels  of  thy  coast. 
Who  watch  the  dear  domettie  Uoii^ 
The  Heart*9  Affecti<m$,  pleased  to  roam 
Around  the  quiet  heaven  of  home. 

I  love  thee, — whenl  mark  thy  soil 
Flourish  beneath  the  peasant's  toil. 
And  from  its  lap  of  verdure  throw 
Treasures  which  neither  Indies  know. 

I  love  thee,— when  I  hear  around 
Thy  looms,  and  wheels,  and  anvils  sound. 
Thine  engines  heaving  all  their  force, 
Thy  waters  labouring  on  their  course, 
And  arts,  and  industry,  and  wealth 
Exulting  in  the  joys  of  health. 

I  love  thee,— when  I  trace  thy  tale 
To  the  dim  point  where  records  foU ; 
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ny  dradi  of  old  ranown  inf^re 

Bf  7  boMm  with  oar  fathen'  Are ; 

A  proad  InheritaDce  I  cUim 

In  all  thah  raAniim  bU  tl>eii&nB; 

Nor  lou  dalighted  when  I  atray 

Down  hutoiT^a  lengthening,  widuiiiy  my, 

And  luul  thee  in  thy  piwent  hoar, 

From  the  neiidUn  wch  of  power, 

Shedding  the  Inatce  of  thy  reign, 

like  fanahine,  over  Imd  %lA  main* 

I  loTa  thee, — <  when  I  read  the  laja 
Of  Britiah  banU  in  elder  daya, 
nil,  rapt  on  Tiaionary  winga,< 
High  o'er  thy  cliffa  my  »piiit  cliigf ; 
For  I,  among  thy  living  choir, 
I,  loo,  can  toach  the  (acred  lyre. 

I  lore  thee, — when  I  contemplate 
TIm  fnll-orb'd  grandeni  of  thy  atate  ; 
ny  Ikwa  and  Ubertlea,  that  liie, 
Hui'a  Bobleal  worka  beneath  the  aklea. 
To  which  the  Pyiamida  ware  tame, 
And  GfeoiMi  teiaplea  bow  their  fame ; 
nieae,  thine  immortal  lagei  wronght 
Out  M  the  deepeat  minea  of  thonght  I 
lleae,  on  the  Maffold,  in  the  held, 
T^j  wuriora  won,  thy  patrioti  feiil'd ; 
Tliefe,  at  the  parricidal  pyre, 
Thy  martyra  aanctified  in  fire. 
And,  with  the  generous  blood  thty  fpll^ 
Wuii'd  from  thy  aoil  their  morderera*  gnlll^ 
Caacell'd  the  cnne  which  Tengeanca  aped. 
And  left  a  blea^ng  in  ita  atead. 
' — Can  wordi,  can  numbers  count  the  piloa 
Paid  for  thia  little  paradiae  I 
Nerer,  oh  I  nerer  he  it  loet; 
Vm  luid  ia  wartk  the  price  it  eoct. 

I  lore  thee,— when  thy  Sabbath  dawni 
O'er  wood*  ud  PMontaina,  dalea  and  lawni, 
.  And  atteaiM  that  sparkle  while  they  run, 
Aalfthelrfinintainwere  thg  son; 
When,  hand  In  band,  thy  tribea  rep^. 
Each  to  their  chosen  house  of  prayer. 
And  all  in  peace  and  freedom  call 
On  Him,  who  is  the  Lord  of  all. 

W. 


M  JAc  ComUg  Bmil. 


THB  COVNTT  BALL. 


« 


Bmjr  peopfoy  gfeat  Md  mmH^ 
Awkwara  daaoen.  riiort  and  tell. 
Ladies,  flg^tiiMr  wUeh  fhan  cftU, 
Loasgeny  peraj  qviariBf  an.'' 


Anon, 


This  is  a  nigbt  of  pleasure !    Care, 
I  shake  thee  from  me !  do  not  dare 
To  stir  from  out  thy  murky  cell» 
Where,  in  their  dark  recesses,  dwell 
Thy  kindred  Grnomes,  who  love  to  nip 
The  rose  on  Beauty's  cheek  and  lip, 
Until,  beneath  their  venom'd  breath. 
Life  wears  the  pallid  hue  of  Death. 
Avaunt !  I  shake  diee  from  me.  Care! 
The  gay,  the  youthful,  and  the  fair. 
From  "  Lodge,''  and  '<  Court,"  and  <«  House,"  and 

"Hall," 
Are  hurrymg  to  die  County  Ball* 
Amunt!  I  tread  on  haunted  ground, 
And  giddy  Pleasure  draws  around. 
To  shield  us  from  thine  envious  spite. 
Her  magic  circle !  nought  to-night 
Over  that  guarded  barrier  flies 
But  laughing  lips  and  smiling  eyes ; 
My  look  shall  gaze  around  me  free 
And  like  my  look  my  line  shall  be ; 
While  Fancy  leaps  in  every  vem, 
While  love  is  life,  and  thought  is  pain, 
I  will  not  rule  that  look  and  line 
By  any  word  or  will  of  thine. 

The  Moon  hath  risen !  Still  and  pale 
Thou  movest  in  thy  silver  veil. 


Queen  of  the  night ;  the  fihny  shroiid 
Of  many  a  mild  trantptrent  doud 
Hides  yet  adorns  thee — ^meet  disguise 
To  shield  thy  Uueh  from  mortal  eyes^ 
Full  many  a  maid  hath  loVd  to  gaze 
Upon  thy  melancholy  rays ; 
And  many  a  fond  despairing  youth 
Hath  breath'd  to  thee  his  tale  of  truth  : 
And  many  a  luckless  rhyming  wight 
Hath  looked  upon  thy  tMider  light. 
And  spilt  his  [^reciotts  ink  upon  it, 
In  Ode,  or  Elegy,  or  Sonnet. 
Alas !  at  this  inspiring  hour 
I  feel  not,  I,  thy  boasted  power ! 
Nor  seek  to  gain  thine  approbation 
By  yow,  or  prayer,  or  invocation ; 
I  ask  not  what  tfie  vapours  are. 
That  veil  thee  like  a  white  cymar; 
Nor  do  I  care  a  single  straw 
For  all  the  stars  I  ever  saw! 
I  fly  from  thee,  I  fly  ftxMm  these. 
To  bow  to  eardily  Goddesses, 
Whose  forms  in  mortal  beauty  shine. 
As  fair,  but  not  so  cold,  as  thine ! 

But  diis  is  foolish !  Sftars  and  Moon, 
You  look  quite  beautiful  in  June; 
But,  when  a  Bard  sits  dewn  to  stng. 
Your  beauty  ia  a  dangerous  thing ; 
To  muse  upon  your  placid  beam 
One  wanders  sadly  from  one's  theme. 
And  when  weak  poets  go  astr^F, 
The  stars  are  more  in  fault  than  they.* 

*  **  Aad  whea  weak  women  go  astray, 
Ttie  Stan  are  more  in  fault  than  they.*^ 
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The  Moon  is  charming !  so,  perhaps. 
Are  pretty  maidens  in  mob-caps ; 
But,  when  a  Ball  is  in  the  case. 
They're  both  a  little  out  of  place. 

I  love  a  Ball !  there's  such  an  air 
Of  magic  in  the  lustres'  glare. 
And  such  a  spell  of  witchery 
In  all  I  hear,  and  all  I  see. 
That  I  can  read  in  every  dance 
Some  relique  sweet  of  old  romance : 
As  fancy  wills,  I  laugh  and  smile. 
And  talk  such  nonsense  all  the  while. 
That  when  Dame  Reason  rules  again. 
And  morning  cools  my  heated  brain. 
Reality  itself  doth  seem 
Nought  but  the  pageant  of  a  dream : 
In  raptures  deep  I  gaze,  as  now. 
On  smiling  lip,  and  tranquil  brow. 
While  merry  voices  echo  round. 
And  music's  most  inviting  sound 
Swelk  on  mine  ear ;  the  glances  fly. 
And  love  and  folly  flutter  high. 
And  many  a  fair  romantic  cheek, 
Redden'd  with  pleasure  or  with  pique. 
Glows  with  a  sentimental  flush, 
That  seems  a  bright  unfoding  blush ; 
And  slender  arms  before  my  face 
Are  rounded  with  a  statue's  grace; 
And  ringlets  wave,  and  beauteous  feet 
Swifter  than  lightning  part  and  meet; 
Frowns  come  and  go ;  white  hands  are  pressed. 
And  sighs  are  heard,  and  secrets  guessed, 
And  looks  are  kind,  and  eyes  are  bright. 
And  tongues  are  free,  and  hearts  are  light. 
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Sometioiefl  upon  the  crowd  I  look. 
Secure  in  some  sequester'd  nook. 
And  whfle  from  thence  I  look  and  listen, 
Though  ladies'  eyes  so  gaily  glisten. 
Though  ladies'  locks  so  lightly  float. 
Though  music  pours  her  mellowed  note, 
Some  little  spite  will  oft  intrude. 
Upon  my  merry  solitude. 

By  turns  the  eyer-varying  ^cene 
Awakes  within  me  mirth  and  spleen ; 
By  turns  the  gay  and  vain  appear — 
By  turns  I  love  to  smile  and  sneer. 
Mixing  my  malice  with  my  glee. 
Good  humour  with  misanthropy : 
And  while  my  raptur'd  eyes  adore 
Half  the  bright  forms  that  flit  before, 
I  notice  with  a  litde  laugh 
The  follies  of  the  other  half. 
That  little  laugh  will  oft  call  down. 
From  matron  sage,  rebuke  and  frown ; 
Little  in  truth  for  these  I  care — 
By  Momus  and  his  mirth  I  swear ! 
For  all  the  dishes  Rowley  tastes. 
For  all  the  paper  Courtenay  wastes, 
For  all  the  punch  his  subjects  quaff, 
I  would  not  change  that  little  laugh.* 

Shall  I  not  laugh,  when  every  fool 
Comes  hither  for  my  ridicule. 
When  every  face,  that  flits  to-night 
In  long  review  before  my  sight. 


■  Hoc  ego  opertiuiiy 

Hoc  ridere  meum,  tarn  nil,  duU&  Ubi  vendo 
lUade/'  PiM. 


Shows  off  imaik'd  its  tin  and  graces^ 
Unconscious  of  the  mirtk  il  riisas  ? 

Skill'd  to  deetife  our  em  and  ejes 
By  civil  looks,  and  civil  lies, 
Skill'd  from  tke  search  of  mea  to  hide 
Hb  narrovir  bosom's  inwafd  pride. 
And  charm  the  blockheads  he  beguiles 
By  uniformity  of  smiles. 
The  County  Member,  brif^  Sir  Paul, 
Is  Primo  Buffo  at  the  Ball. 

Since  first  he  longed  tor^Mreseat 
His  feUovir-men  in  Parliament^ 
Courted  the  coblers  and  tficir  spouses. 
And  sought  hb  hoooiirs  in  mud-houaes. 
Full  thirty  springs  have  ooom  and  fled  ; 
And  though  from  off  his  shining  head 
The  twin-destroyers.  Time  and  Care, 
Begin  to  pluck  ks  fading  hair. 
Yet  where  it  grew,  aknl  where  it  grows, 
lie  powder's  never-varying  snows. 
And  hide  the  havoc  years  have  made 
In  kind  monotony  of  shade* 

Sir  Paul  is  young  in  all  but  years ; 
And  when  his  courteous  fieiee  iqipears. 
The  maiden  wall-flowers  of  the  room 
Admire  the  freshness  of  his  bloom. 
Hint  that  his  fiice  has  made  him  vaia^ 
And  vow  **  he  grows  a  boy  again ;" 
And  giddy  girls  of  gay  fifteen 
Mimic  his  manner  and  his  mien. 
And  when  the  supple  Politician 
Bestows  his  bow  of  recognition. 
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Or  (brcea  on  th'  svcrtsd  ear 

The  flatterr  it  affects  to  fear ; 

They  Uiok,  and  laugh  behind  the  fan. 

And  dub  Sir  Paul  "  the  Toung  old  mm." 

Look !  at  be  paeea  roond,  he  greeta 
With  nod  and  simper  all  be  meets : — 
"Ah!  ha!  joar  Lordship!  isityoul 
Still  slave  to  beanty  and  beaux  ytiuf 
Well!  wdl! — and  how's  Uie  gou^  my  Lord?— 
My  dear  Sir  Charles  I  upon  my  word 
L'ot'r  de  Paru,  since  last  I  knew  you 
Has  been  Medea's  canldron  to  you : — 
Winiam !  my  boy  E  how  fittt  yon  grow ! 
Yours  is  a  Kght  fantastic  toe, 
Wing'd  widi  the  wbgi  of  Mercury ! 
I  was  a  scholar  mice,  yon  see ! 
And  bow's  the  mare  you  used  to  ride ! 
And  who's  tiie  Hebe  by  your  side?-^ 
Doctor !  I  thought  I  heard  you  sneeze ! 
How  is  my  dear  Hippocrates  ? 
What  have  yoa  done  for  old  John  Oates, 
The  gouty  merchant  with  &Te  votes? 
What!  dead!  weU!  well!  ao fauh of  yoon t 
There  is  no  drag  diat  always  cures  I 
Ah !  doctor !  I  hepa  to  break ! 
And  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  your  sake — " 

At  thus  the  spruce-M.  P.  runs  on. 
Some  quiet  dame,  who  dotes  upon 
His  speeches,  buckles,  and  grimace, 
Grows  very  eloquent  in  praise. 
"  How  can  they  say  Sir  Paul  ii  proud? 
I'm  sure,  in  all  the  evening's  crowd. 
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There's  not  a  man  that  bows  so  low ; 

His  words  come  out  so  soft  and  slow ; 

AnA,  when  he  begg'd  me  '  keep  my  seat/ 

He  looked  so  civil  and  so  sweet.^ — 

<'  Ma'am/'  says  her  spouse,  in  harsher  tone, 

''  He  only  wants  to  keep  his  own." 

Her  Ladyship  is  in  a  ha£F, 

And  Miss,  enraged  at  Ma*s  rebuff. 

Rings  the  alarm  in  t'other  ear : 

''  Lord !  now.  Papa,  you're  too  severe ; 

Where  in  the  county  will  you  see 

Manners  so  taking  and  so  free  ?  " 

"  His  manners  free  ?    I  only  know 

Our  votes  have  made  his  letters  so !  " 

''  And  then  he  talks  with  so  much 

And  then  he  gives  such  promises !  " 

''  Gives  promises  ?  and  well  he  may ! 

You  know  they're  all  he  gives  away ! " 

**  How  folks  misrepresent  Sir  Paul !  " 

''  Tis  he  misrepresents  us  all !  " 

**  How  very  stale  !  but  youll  confess 

He  has  a  charming  taste  in  dress ; 

And  uses  such  delightful  scent ; 

And  when  he  pays  a  compliment — ^" 

**  Eh !  and  what  then,  my  pretty  pet? 

What  then? — he  never  pays  a  debt' 


» 


Sir  Paul  is  skilled  in  all  the  tricks 
Of  politesse,  and  politics ; 
Long  hath  he  learnt  to  wear  a  mien 
So  still,  so  open,  so  ser^ie. 
That  strangers  in  those  features  grave 
Would  strive  in  vain  to  read  a  knave. 
Alas !  it  is.believ'd  by  all 
There  is  more  ''  Sir  "  than  <'  Saint"  in  Paul ; 
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He  knows  the  value  of  a  place; 

Can  give  a  promise  with  a  grace ; 

Is  quite  an  adept  at  excuse ; 

Sees  when  a  vote  will  be  of  use ; 

Andy  if  the  Independents  flinch. 

Can  help  his  Lordship  at  a  pinch* 

Acutelj  doth  he  read  the  fate 

Of  deep  intrigues  and  plans  of  state ; 

And  if  perchance  some  powder'd  peer 

Hath  gained  or  lost  the  Monarch's  ear, 

Foretels,  without  a  shade  of  doubt. 

The  comings  in  and  goings  out. 

When  placemen  of  distinguished  note 

Mistake,  mislead,  misname,  misquote; 

Confound  the  Papist  and  the  Turk, 

Or  murder  Sheridan  and  Burke^ 

Or  make  a  riddle  of  the  Laws, 

Sir  Paul  grows  hoarse  in  his  applause : 

And  when  in  words  of  equal  size 

Some  Oppositionist  replies. 

And  talks  of  taxes  and  starvation. 

And  Catholic  Emancipation ; 

The  Knight,  in  indolent  repose. 

Looks  only  to  the  Ayes  and  Noes. 

Let  youth  say  <<  Grand  ! "  Sir  Paul  says  ''  stuff!  *" 

Let  youth  take  fire ! — Sir  Paul  takes  snuff. 

Methinks  amid  the  crowded  room 
I  see  one  countenance  of  gloom ; 
Whence  is  young  Edmund's  pain  or  pique  ? 
Whence  is  the  paleness  of  his  cheek? 
And  whence  the  wrathful  eye,  that  now 
Lowers,  like  Kean's,  beneath  die  brow ; 
And  now  again  on  earth  is  bent, 
Twixt  anger  and  embarrassment? 
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Is  he  poetical— or  tad  ? 

Really— or  fjEulnoDably — mtdf 

Are  his  young  spirits  colder  grown 

At  Ellen's— or  the  Muse's  frown  ? 

He  did  not  love  in  other  days 

To  wear  the  snUens  on  Us  face, 

When  merry  sights  and  sounds  were  near ; 

Nor  on  lus  unregaiding  ear 

Unheeded  thus  was  wont  to  fall 

The  Music  of  the  County  Ball. 

I  pity  all  whom  Fate  unites 
To  vulgar  Belles  on  Gala  Nights ; 
But  chiefly  him  w^  iuipij  ^^^^ 
The  day-star  of  his  destinies — 
The  Beauty  of  his  fondest  dreaming 
Sitting  in  solitude,  and  seeming 
To  lift  her  dark  capricious  eye 
Beneath  its  fringe  reproacbingly. 
Alas !  my  luckless  friend  is  tiedl 
To  the  fair  Hoyden  by  his  side, 
Whoopens,  without  law  or  rule. 
The  treasures  of  the  boaiding^chool : 
And  she  is  prating  kamcfdly 
Of  logic  and  of  chemistry. 
Describing  chast  and  definition 
With  geographical  precision. 
Culling  her  words,  as  bid  by  chance. 
From  England,  Italy,  or  France, 
Until,  like  numy  a  dever  dunce. 
She  murders  all  the  diree  at  once* 
Sometimes  she  mixes  by  die  ounce 
Discussions  deep  on  frill  and  flounce. 
Points  out  the  stains,  that  stick,  like  burrs. 
To  ladies'  gowns,-— or  characters ; 
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Talks  of  die  fiddles,  and  Ibe  veatbrnr. 
Of  Laura's  wreath,  and  Fannia's  fm&fif ; 
All  which  obedient  Edmund  hears 
With  passive  look,  and  open  ears. 
And  understands  about  as  jauch 
As  if  the  Lady  spoke  in  Dutch  $ 
Until,  in  indignation  high. 
She  finds  the  youth  makes  no  reply. 
And  thinks  he's  grown  as  deaf  a  stock 
As  Dido,— or  Marpesian  rock.  * 


Ellen,— the  lady  of  hu  k>ve> 
Is  doom'd  die  like  distress  to  prove, 
Chain'd  to  a  Captain  of  the  wars. 
Like  Venus  by  the  side  of  Mars. 
Hark !  Valour  talks  of  conquo^d  towas» 
See !  silent  Beauty  frets  and  frowns ; 
The  man  of  fights  is  wondering  now 
That  Girls  won't  speak  when  Dandies  bow ; 
A|id  Ellen  finds^  with  much  surprise. 
That  Beaux  tmll  speak  when  BejieB  despise. 
<^  Ma'am,"  says  the  Captain,  "  I  protest 
I  come  to  ye  a  stranger  guest, 
Fresh  from  the  dismal  dangerous  land. 
Where  men  are  Uinded  by  the  sand^ 
Where  undiscover'd  things  are  hid 
In  owl-frequented  pyramid. 
And  mummies  with  their  silent  looks 
Appear  like  memorandum4K>oks, 
Giving  a  hint  of  death,  for  fear 
We  men  should  be  too  happy  here. 
But  if  upon  my  native  land 
Fair  ones  as  still  as  mummies  standi 

*  ^  Dido— HOB  msgls    geiiiione  moyetnr 

Qvsiii  si  dun  nlexy  avt  stet  Bfsipesia  oaates.**— V»o. 
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By  Jove — I  had  as  lieve  be  there !  ^ — 

(The  Lady  looks — ^*  I  wish  you  were.**) 

"  I  fear  I'm  very  dull  to-night  ** — 

(The  Lady  looks—**  You're  very  right.*') 

*'  But  if  one  smile — one  cheering  ray  **— 

(The  Lady  looks  another  way.) 

''*Alas !  from  some  more  happy  man — ^" 

(The  Lady  stoops  and  bites  her  fan») 

*'  Flattery,  perhaps,  is  not  a  crime,'' 

(The  Lady  dances  out  of  time,) 

**  Perhaps  e'en  now,  within  your  heart. 

Cruel !  you  wish  us  leagues  apart. 

And  banish  me  from  Beauty's  presence !  *' 

The  Lady  bows  in  acquiescence. 

With  steady  brow,  and  studied  face. 

As  if  she  diought,  in  such  a  case, 

A  contradiction  to  her  Beau 

Neither  polite— nor  a-propos. 


Unawed  by  scandal  or  by  sneer 
Is  Reuben  Nott  the  blunderer  here? 
What !  is  he  willing  to  expose 
His  erring  brain  to  friends  and  foes  ? 
And  dodi  he  venturously  dare, 
'Midst  grinning  fop,  and  spiteful  fair, 
In  spite  of  all  their  ancient  slips. 
To  open  those  unhappy  lips  ? 

Poor  Reuben !  o'er  his  infant  head 
Her  choicest  bounties  Nature  shed ; 
She  gave  him  talent,  humour,  sense, 
A  decent  face,  and  competence. 
And  then  to  mar  die  beauteous  plan. 
She  bade  him  be — an  absent  man. 


• » 
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Ever  offending^  ever  frettii^, 
£ver  esplajning,  and  foi^ettii^, 
Be  blunders  on  from  da;  to  day, 
And  drives  his  nearest  friends  away. 
Do  Farces  meet  with  flat  damnation  ? 
He's  ready  with  "  congratulation.'* 
An  friends  in  office  not  quite  pure  ? 
He  owns  "  be  bates  a  sinecure." 

Was  Major in  foreign  strife 

Not  over  p^od^^l  of  life  "i— 

He  talks  about "  the  coward's  grave  :" 

And  "  who  so  base  as  be  a  slave  ?" 

Is  some  fair  cousin  made  a  wife 

In  (be  full  autumn  of  her  life  ? — 

He's  sure  to  shock  the  youthful  bride 

With  "  forty  years,  come  Whitsuntide." 

He  wanders  round !  111  act  the  spy 
Upon  bis  fatal  courtesy. 
Which  always  gives  the  greatest  pain. 
Where  most  it  strives  to  entertain. 
"  Edward  !  my  boy !  an  age  has  past 
Methinks,  since  Reuben  saw  you  last ; 
How  fares  tbe  Abbey  1  and  the  rooks  ? 
Your  tenants  ?  and  your  sister's  looks  1 
Liovely  and  fascinating  stiil. 
With  lips  that  wound,  and  eyes  that  kill  ? 
When  last  I  saw  her  dangerous  face, 
There  was  a  lover  in  the  case — 
A  pretty  pair  of  epaulettes  ! — 
But  then,  th»e  were  some  ugly  debts  ! — 
A  match  1  Nay !  why  so  {^oomy,  boy  1 
.   Upon  my  life  I  wish  'em  joy ! " 

With  arms  enfolded  o'er  his  breast. 
And  fingers  cleDch'd,  and  lips  compress'd, 
VOhi  II.  D 
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And  eye,  whose  efery  glance  appears 
To  speak  a  threat  in  Reuben's  ears. 
That  youth  hadi  heard ;  'tis  brief  and  stem 
The  answer  that  he  deigns  return ; 
Then  silent  on  his  homeward  waj^ 
Like  Ossian's  ghosts^  he  strides  away. 

Astonish'd  at  his  indignation, 
Reuben  breaks  out  in  exclamation. 
**  Edward  !  I  mean — ^I  really  meant — 
Upon  my  word — ^a  compliment ; 
You  look  so  steml-'-nay,  why  is  this  ? 
Angry  because  I  flatter'd  Miss  ? 
What !  gone  ? — ^The  deuce  is  in  the  man ! 
Explain,  Sir  Robert,  if  you  can." — 
**  Eh !  what  ?  perhaps  you  haven't  heard  \ — 
Excuse  my  laughing ! — ^how  absurd ! 
A  slight  faux  pas ! — a  trifle — merely ! 
Ha  !  ha ! — egad  you  touch'd  him  nearly.'* 

All  blunderera,  when  they  chance  to  make 
In  colloquy  some  small  mistake. 
Make  haste  to  make  a  hundred  more. 
To  mend  the  one  they  made  before. 
'Tis  thus  with  Reuben !  through  the  throng 
With  hurried  step  he  hastes  along ; 
Thins,  like  a  pest,  the  crowded  seats. 
And  runs  a  muck  at  all  he  meets  ; 
Rich  in  his  unintended  satire. 
And  killing,  where  he  meant  to  flatter. 
He  makes  a  College  Fellow  wild 
By  asking  for  his  wife  and  child ; 
Puts  a  haught  Blue  in  awful  passion 
By  disquisitions  on  the  fashion ; 
Refers  a  knotty  case  in  Whist 
To  Morley  the  philanthropist  \ 
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Quotes  to  a  SportBrnan  from  St.  Luke, 
Bawls  out  plain  "  Bobby"  to  a  Duke ; 
And  while  a  Bajrister  invites 
Our  notice  to  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
And  fot  Sir  John  begins  to  launch 
Into  the  praises  of  a  haunch, 
He  bids  the  man  of  quibbles  pause 
By  eulogizing;  "  Spartan  Laws ;" 
And  makes  the  epicure  quite  wrath 
By  eutoginog  "  Spartan  broth." 
Error  on  error  grows  and  swelUi^ 
For,  as  a  certain  proverb  tells, 
"  When  once  a  man  has  lost  his  way, — " 
But  yon  have  read  it,— or  you  may. 

Girt  with  a  crowd  of  listenii^  Graces, 
With  expectation  on  their  faces. 
Chattering,  and  looking  all  the  while 
As  if  he  strove  to  hide  a  smile 
That  fain  would  burst  Decorum's  bands, 
Alfred  Duval,  the  hoaxer,  stands. 
Alfred !  the  eMes't-bom  of  Mirth ; 
There  is  not  on  this  nether  earth 
So  light  a  spirit,  nor  a  soul 
So  little  used  to  all  control. 
Frolic,  and  Fun,  and  Jest,  and  Olee, 
Burst  round  bim  unremittingly ; 
And  in  the  glances  of  his  eyes 
Ever  his  heart's  good-humour  flies, 
Mild  as  the  breezes  of  the  South ; 
And  while,  from  many  a  wiser  mouth, 
We  driuk  the  fruits  of  education, 
The  solid  Port  of  conversation. 
From  Alfred's  lips  we  seem  to  dr»n 
A  ceaseless  flow  of  biigbt  Champagne. 
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In  Tarious  shapes  bis  wit  is  found  ; 
But  most  it  loves  to  send  around. 
O'er  half  the  town,  on  Rumonr's  gale. 
Some  marvellously-fashioned  tale, 
And  cheat  the  onsuspectiug  ear 
With  groundless  hope,  or  groundless  fear. 
To  speak  in  civil  words — his  bent 

Lies  sadly  to Embellbbment. 

"  Sir,"  says  Morality,  '*  yon  know 

You  shouldn't  iatter  Falsehood  so  : 

The  Nurse  that  rock'd  you  in  your  crib 

Taught  you  to  loath  and  scorn  a  fib, 

And  Shakspeare  warns  you  of  the  evil. 

Saying, '  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  Devil ! ' 

I  like,  as  well  as  you,  the  glances 

Where  gay  Good'^Humour  brightly  dances ; 

But  when  a  man  tells  horrid  lies — 

You  shouldnH  talk  about  his  eyes." 

Madani !  you'll  think  it  rather  odd 

That,  while  I  bow  me  to  the  rod. 

And  make  no  shadow  of  defence, 

I  still  persist  in  my  offence : 

And  great  and  small  may  join  to  blame 

The  echo  of  the  Hoaxer's  fiime ; 

But  be  it  known  to  great  and  small,— 

I  can't  write  sermons  at  a  ball. 

'Tis  Alfred  fills  the  public  prints 
With  all  the  sly  ingenious  hints 
That  fly  about  begirt  with  cares. 
And  terrify  the  Bulls  and  Bears. 
UnrivallM  statesman !  war  and  peace 
He  makes  and  breaks  with  perfect  ease ; 
Skilful  to  crown  and  to  depose. 
He  sets  up  kings,  and  overthrows ; 
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As  if  apprentic'd  to  the  work. 

He  ties  the  bowttriog  round  the  Turk, 

Or  makes  the  Algerine  devont, 

Or  plagues  bis  Holiness  with  gout; 

Or  drives  the  Spaniard  from  Madrid 

As  quick  as  Bonaparte  did. 

Sometimes  at  htune  his  plots  he  lays, 

And  wildly  still  his  fancy  plays. 

He  pulls  the  Speaker  from  the  chair. 

Murders  the  SberiA,  or  the  Mayor, 

Or  drags  a  Bisliop  through  the  mire. 

Or  sets  the  Hieatres  on  fire. 

Or  brings  the  weavers  to  subjection, 

Or  prates  of  mobs  and  insurrection. 

One  dash  of  bis  creative  pen 

Can  raise  a  hundred  thousand  men  :    . 

They  march !  he  wills,  and  myriads  Ml  ;— 

One  dash  annihilates  them  all ! 

And  now,  aroid  that  female  rout. 
What  scandal  doth  be  buz  about? 
What  grattd  afiiur  or  migfa^  name 
Entrasts  he  to  the  gossip  Fame  ? 
Uncheck'd,  nnstsy'd,  he  hurries  on 
With  wondrous  stories  of  the  Ton ; 
Describes  bow  London  ladies  lose 
Their  heads  in  helmets,  like  the  Blues ; 
And  how  the  highest  circles  meet 
To  dance  with  pattens  on  their  feet ! 
And  all  ^e  while  he  tells  his  lie 
With  such  a  solemn  gravity. 
That  many  a  Miii  parades  the  room. 
Dreaming  about  a  casque  and  plume ; 
And  vows  it  grievously  must  tire  one 
To  waltz  upon  a  pump  of  iron. 
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Jacques,  the  Cintftb !  I  eee  him  btood. 
Wrapt  in  hb  mental  solitiuie. 
On  thoughts  that  lie  too  deep»  I  wis. 
For  such  a  scene  and  hoor  at  dik. 
Now  shall  the  rivers  fireeie  in  May, 
Coquets  be  silent  at  the  [day ; 
Old  men  shall  dine  without  a  story. 
And  mobs  be  civil  to  a  Toiy  I 
All  miracles  shall  well  befaU, 
When  Youth  is  thoughtful  at  a  ball. 

From  thoughts  that  grieve,  and  words  that  vex. 
And  names  invented  to  perplex ; 
From  latent  findings,  never  found ; 
And  mystic  figures,  square  and  round ; 
Shapes,  from  whose  labyrinthine  toil 
A  Diedalufl  might  well  recoil ; 
He  steals  one  liight-— <me  single  night. 
And  gives  its  moments  to  delight. 
Yet  still  upon  his  strugglmg  soul 
The  muddy  wave  of  Cam  will  roll. 
And  all  the  monsters  grim,  that  float 
Upon  that  dark  and  miriiy  moat. 
Come  jabbering  round  him--dark  equation, 
Subtle  distinction,  disputation ; 
Notion,  idea,  mystic  schism. 
Assumption,  proof,  and  syllo^sm ; 
And  many  an  old  and  awfid  name 
Of  optic  or  mechanic  fisme. 
Look !  in  the  van  stem  Euclid  shows 
The  Asses'-Bridge  upon  his  nose ; 
Bacon  comes  forward,  sage  austere. 
And  Locke  and  Paley  both  are  there ; 
And  Newton,  with  a  spiteful  hiss, 
Pomts  to  his  ''  42e  Ptine^fm.^ 


Yet  often  widi  his  magk  wand 
Doth  Mirth  dispel  that  hideow  bud ; 
And  then  io  itrat^e  oonfunu*  lost 
The  mind  of  JacqaM  is  tcmpestOost. 
Bj  turns  around  it  ccnne  and  Am 
The  AUce,  and  the  tUUe; 
Bj  turns,  m  Thought  or  Pleasura  wUls, 
Quadratics  straggle  with  quadrilles ; 
And  figures  sour,  and  figures  sweet. 
Of  problems — and  of  dances — meet ; 
Bisections  fight  with  "  down  the  tmddUi," 
And  chords  of  arcs  with  chords  of  fiddles ; 
Vain  are  the  poor  musician's  graces ; 
His  bass  gives  waj  to  given  bases — ' 
His  studied  trill  to  shapely  trine — 
His  mellowed  shake  to  puuling  sine : 
Each  formbg  set  recaUs  a  vision 
Of  some  endwntii^  propositioa, 
And  merry  "  CAoMO-crou^  knit" 
Is  little  more  dian  Q.  £.  D. 
Ah !  Stoic  youth  I  before  his  eye 
Bright  beauties  walk  unheeded  by ; 
And  while  his  distant  fancy  strays 
Remote  through  Algebraic  maze. 
He  sees,  in  whatsoe'er  he  views, 
The  very  object  he  pursues. 
And  fairest  forms,  from  heel  to  bead. 
Seem  crooked  as  his  f  and  2. 
Peace  to  the  man  of  marble  1   ■  ■ 

Hush! 
Whence  is  the  universal  rush  ? 
Why  doth  confusion  thus  aftq^t 
The  peaceful  order  of  the  night. 
Thwart  the  musicians  in  their  task. 
And  check  the  schoolboy's  pa$  de  batque  f 
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Her  stately  step,  and  angry  eye. 
Her  waist  so  low,  her  neck  so  higl 
Her  habit  of  inspiring  fear. 
Her  knack  of  boxing  on  the  ear. 
Could  ne'er  have  made  the  people  £ 
Like  the  lost  comb  of  Lady  Clare  ! 
The  tresses  it  was  wont  to  bind 
Joy  in  their  freedom  !  unconfin'd 
They  float  around  her,  and  bedeck 
The  marble  whiteness  of  her  neck. 
With  veil  of  more  resplendent  hue^ 
Than  ever  Aphrodite  threw 
Around  her,  when  unseen  she  trod 
Before  the  sight  of  man  or  God — 
Look  how  a  blush  of  burning  red. 
O'er  bosom  and  o'er  forehead  spread 
Glances  like  lightning ;  and  aside 
The  Lady  Clare  hath  turned  her  head 
As  if  she  strove  in  vain  to  hide 
That  rnn»»*^ — 
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Now  giUfDtr;  is  busy  roand ! 
All  eyes  an  bent  upon  the  ground ; 
And  dancera  Imve  the  cheerful  meaaure 
To  seek  the  ladjr's  missing  tretsure. 
Meanwhile  some  charitable  Mias, 
Quite  ignonmt  what  envy  is. 
Sends  slowly  (brtii  her  censures  grave, 
"  How  oddly  beauties  will  behave  ! 
Oh !  quite  an  accident ! — last  year 
I  think  she  sprain'd  her  ancle  here  j 
And  then  there  were  such  sudden  halts. 
And  such  a  bringing  out  of  salts" — 
"  You  think  her  nin  ?  "    "Oh  gracious?  no ! 
She  has  a  cbanning  foot,  yon  know ; 
And  it's  so  pretty  to  be  lame— 
I  don't  impute  the  slightest  blame — 
Only  that  very  careless  braid ! — 
The  fault  is  with  the  waiting-maid ! 
I  merely  mean — since  Lady  Clare 
Was  flatter'd  so  about  ber  hair. 
Her  comb  is  always  dropping  out — 
Oh  !  quite  an  accident ! — no  doubt ! " 

The  Sun  bath  risen  o'er  the  deep. 
And  fathers,  more  than  half-asleep, 
B^n  to  shake  the  drowsy  head. 
And  hint "  it's  time  to  be  in  bed." 
Then  comes  chagrin  on  &ces  fair ; 
Soft  hands  are  clasp'd  in  mimic  prayer ; 
And  then  the  warning  watch  is  shown. 
And  answers  in  a  harsher  tone 
Reply  to  look  of  lamentation, 
And  argnmont,  and  supplication  : 
In  vain  sweet  voices  tell  their  grief, 
In  speeches  long,  for  respite  brief; 
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Bootless  are  all  their  ''  lords  !''  and  "  last  '^ 
Their  ''  pray  papas ! "  and  **  do  papas !  *' 
''  Ladies/^  quoth  Gout, ''  I  love  mj  rest ! 
The  carriage  waits !— -eundiifii  ea^/' 
This  is  the  hour  for  parting  bow. 
This  is  the  hour  for  secret  vow, 
For  weighty  shawl,  and  hooded  c}oak, 
Half-utter*d  tale,  and  whispered  joke. 
This  is  the  hour  when  ladies  bright 
Relate  th'  adventures  of  the  night. 
And  fly  by  turns  from  truth  to  fiction. 
From  retrospection  to  prediction  : 
They  regulate,  with  unbought  bounty. 
The  destinies  of  half  the  county. 
With  gipsey  talent  they  foretell 
How  Miss  Duquesne  will  marry  well. 
And  how  'tis  certain  that  the  squire 
Will  be  more  stupid  than  his  sire. 
And  how  the  giii  they  cried  up  so 
Only  two*  little  months  ago. 
Falls  off  already,  and  will  be 
Really  quite  plain  at  twenty-three. 
Now  scandal  hovers  laughing  o'er  them. 
While  pass  in  long  review  before  them 
The  Lady  that  my  Lord  admires — 
The  gentleman  that  moves  on  wires—- 
The  youth  with  such  a  frightful  frown — 
And  **  that  extraordinary  gown/' 
Now  characters  are  much  debated. 
And  vntty  speeches  are  narrated ; 
And  Criticism  delights  to  dwell 
On  conquests  won  by  many  a  belle. 
On  compliments  that  ne'er  were  paid. 
On  offers  that  were  never  made. 
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Reforals — Lord  knows  wtien  refused. 
Deductions — Lord  knows  how  deduced ; 
Alas !  bow  sweetly  scandal  faUs 
From  lips  of  beauties — after  Balls. 

The  music  stops, — the  lights  expire. 
The  dance  is  o'er—  the  crowds  retire ; 
And  all  those  smiling  cheeks  have  flown  ! 
Away  ! — the  rhymer  is  alone. 
Thou  too,  the  fiairest  and  the  best. 
Hast  fleeted  from  him  with  the  rest ; 
Thy  name  he  will  not,  love  !  unite 
To  the  rude  strain  he  pours  to-night, 
Yet  often  hath  he  tum'd  away 
Amidst  his  harsh  and  wandering  lay. 
And  often  hath  his  earnest  eye 
Look'd  into  thine  delightedly. 

And  often  hath  his  listening  ear 

But  thou  art  gone ! — what  doth  he  here? 


A. PARTY  AT  TH£  PELICAN, 

DiAB  CouBTENAY, — On  a  bitter  snowy  day  I  have  resolved 
to  take  our  Poet  Laureates  advice  to  '^  write  like  a  devil,''  and 
have  positively  sat  down,  with  the  most  laudable  diligence  and 
solicitude  for  your  amusement,  to  send  you  an  account  of  a  most 
delightful  party  at  which  I  was  present  the  other  day ;  and,  if  the 
description  pleases  you  one  quarter  as  much  as  the  more  sub* 
Btantial  original  pleased  me,  you  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  be 
very  well  satisfied. 

To  begin  i  principii$,  as  Allen  Le  Blanc  would  say ; — a  single 
gentleman  who  had  resided  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
Had  accepted  every  body's  invitation  without  giving  any  himself, 
luckily  for  me,  just  before  my  arrival,  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
and  miraculous  impulse  of  hospitality,  and  determined,  out  of  a 
proper  regard  both  to  economy  and  good  fellowship,  to  pay  all 
liis  debts  at  once,  in  a  general  and  grand  entertainment.  The 
good  people  here  made  many  very  charitable  conjectures  u^ioii 
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this  extraordinary  spirit  which  animated  Mr.  Hudson.    Howefer, 
as  the  slander  of  the  place  ought  not  to  be  circulated  too  widely, 
I  will  only  tell  you  the  most  unexceptionable  of  them^    that 
Christmas  had  its  wonted  and  proper  effect  in  opening  his  purse- 
strings.     You  see  this  only  hints  at  some  supernatural  agency,  at 
being  necessary  for  such  an  important  circumstance.    To  speak 
to  you  as  a  learned  man,  **  Dignus  vifuUce  nodu$!*    Well !  to 
proceed  regularly  in  these  important  matters,  the  above-mentioned 
gentleman,  after  he  had  resolved  to  feast  his  friends  upon  this 
extended  scale,  next  began  to  consider  where  the  collected  com- 
pany could  possibly  be  received,  and  upon  examination  disco- 
vered that  he  had  no  room  in  his  house  large  enough  to  hold 
them.    In  this  terrible  emergency  he  called  his  housekeeper  to 
his  assistance,  and,  after  much  consideration,  they  agreed  upon  a 
contrivance ;  namely,  that  he  should  hire  the  three  best  rooms 
in  the  Pelican,  and  send  out  his  cards  accordingly.    This  plan 
she  alleged  would  give  great  consequence  and  notorie^  to  the 
party ;  and  he  acquiesced  in  it  from  other  and  more  feelmg  mo- 
tives, that  he  could  probably  supply  a  great  part  of  the  necessaries 
from  home,  and,  by  contracting  with  Monsieur  the  Innkeeper, 
save  a  considerable  loss  to  his  pocket,  and  a  proportionable 
bustle  and  confusion  to  his  household ;  nor  did  be  forget  that  by 
these  means  he  could  avoid  betraying  the  imperfections  or  defi- 
ciencies of  his  establishment. 

These  preliminaries,  I  assure  you,  are  all  authentic ;  having 
been  partly  collected  from  Mrs.  Whitehurst,  the  old  dame  who 
manages  every  thing,  and  partly  from  himself,  for  he  is  very 
communicative  in  these  respects ;  much  more  so,  indeed,  than 
most  of  his  acquaintance  desire.  I  dare  say  you  will  have 
thought  me  dreadfully  tedious  in  these  calumnious  accounts, 
which  so  little  concern  me;  so  now,  with  your  leave,  I  will 
introduce  to  you  Mr.  F.  Golightly,  in  his  proper  dreaa  and 
character,  not  forgetting  his  quizzing-glass,  taking  me  place  of  a 
cousin  fortunately  absent ;  and,  with  his  natural  impudence,  by 
a  sort  of  self-invitation,  proceeding  in  a  royal  cavalcade  to  the 
Pelican.  And  prithee,  good  Courtenay,  do  not  disdainfully 
regard  this  Pelican.  Take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  a  house  of  the 
very  first  respectability ;  renowned  far  and  wide  for  every  sort  of 
excellence ;  and  decorated,  as  all  inns  should  be,  with  an  effigy 
of  its  patron  bird,  remarkable  for  its  size,  its  variety  of  plumage, 
and,  in  short,  for  its  total  defiance  of  any  resemblance  to  nature. 
Here  we  arrived  in  very  decent  and  fiuhionable  time ;  that  is  to 
say,  after  everybody  else  :  but  scarce  had  I  set  my  foot  within 
the  door,  when  I  was  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  harpies  :  one 
snatched  away  my  hat,  another  my  gloves,  another  my  newly* 
mounted  shag-coat,  and  so  on,  till  I  really  fancied  mymlf  beset 
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bj  pickpockets^  particularly  after  the  terrible  instances  we  have 
lately  heard  of  their  audacity.  This,  I  afterwards  understood, 
proceeded  from  Mr.  Hudson's  particular  desire  that  everybody 
should  be  expressly  attended  to  at  his  coming,  and  ushered  into 
the  drawing-room  with  proper  ceremony  and  respect  I  am 
sure  we  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  neglect ; — two  or  three 
smart-looking  fellows,  in  a  sort  of  livery,  escorted  us  up  the 
stairs ;  and  two  more,  standing  like  sentinels  at  the  door,  rntnn 
duoed  us  to  the  whole  assemblage  of  company,  not  forgetting 
our  names  and  tides.  My  uncle,  who,  of  course,  together  with 
his  family,  was  pretty  well  known  to  his  neighbours,  took  the 
trouble  to  make  apologies  to  the  Host  for  my  unexpected 
appearance,  which,  I  assure  you,  were  most  graciously  received  ; 
and  he  was  pleased  to  express  his  happiness  at  having  the 
honour  of  seeing  Mr.  F.  Golightly.  What  a  fine  thing  it  would 
be,  thought  I  to  myself,  if  I  could  but  be  a  Lord  just  for  a  few 
hours :  that  litde  augment  to  my  name  would  sound  so  well  for 
an  introduction,  and  carry  off  any  kind  of  singularity ;  for  what  is 
impudence  in  a  Commoner  is  nothing  but  condescension  in  a 
Nobleman.  I  did  not  continue  in  this  fancy  very  long,  but  put 
up  my  glass,  and  took  a  regular,  but  rapid  reconnoitre ;  by  which 
I  discovered,  to  my  great  pleasure,  that  there  were  a  vast  number 
of  people  whom  I  knew  nothing  about :  and  I  was  still  more 
gratified  to  see  one  person  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  whom  I 
determined,  in  half  a  minute,  to  make  my  oracle.  This  was  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Brooke,  who  had  been  at  Eton,  and 
was  just  released  from  Oxford,  and  to  whom  I  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  when  I  met  him  a  few  days  before  at  my  uncle's.  I  was 
by  lus  side  in  less  than  a  moment,  although  I  was  necessarily 
impeded  by  several  bows  and  salutations  which  I  was  obliged  to 
make  in  the  course  of  my  passing  from  one  side  of  the  apartment 
to  the  other.  After  we  had  both  settled  that  we  were  as  well  as 
we  possibly  could  be,  I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  him  the  names  of 
several  people,  both  male  and  female,  which  will  not  interest  you 
very  particularly ;  for  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  only  remark- 
able for  having  long  noses,  high  feathers,  odd  voices,  or  some- 
thing particular  either  in  dress  or  figure.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  much  I  missed  my  old  Rawsdon  Court  Friend,  Mr.  Ormsby. 
My  new  substitute  was  but  a  very  indifferent  one,  compared  to 
him ;  for  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  give  me  half  the  information 
I  desired.  In  spite  of  my  endeavours  to  keep  him  to  the  subject, 
he  was  continually  flying  off  to  know  how  we  managed  different 
things  at  Eton  now :  how  the  boats  were  manned ;  whether 
Collegers  or  Oppidans  beat  the  last  match  at  Football;  and 
several  other  matters  of  equal  importance :  to  all  of  which  I  had 
the  patience  to  return   becoming  answers.     I  have  uniformly 
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obaerved  that  oM  Etoniaua  are  very  like  old  men,  kianmich  m 
they  always  maintain  the  superiority  of  things  as  they  existed  ia 
their  time;  and  argue  that  every  alteration  must  be  for  the  worae^ 
although  frequently  they  know  nothing  about  it  -Pray  do  not 
suspect  that  I  mean  to  impute  any  uncharitableness  to  our  pr^ 
deceasors,  for  whom  I  entertain  the  greatest  respect  and  venera- 
tion»  as  well  as  for  all  their  institutions.  It  is  really  a  natural 
sort  of  feelinf^  which  we  ourselves  begin  to  hold  towards  Aa 
rising  generation  in  our  **  little  World/'  which  we  suspect  w91 
be  neither  half  so  big«  nor  half  so  clever,  as  the  one  wmch  went 
before  it. 

I  had  long  wished  to  know  the  name  of  a  little  man,  with* 
piercing  grey  eyes,  shaggy  red  eyebrows,  and  a  cast  of  oonato- 
nance  altogether  more  strongly  mdicative  of  cunning  than  any  I 
ever  remember  to  have  seen.  After  I  had  heard,  with  doe  forti- 
tude, many  very  severe  remarks  upon  our  deficiency  in  divers 
points,  about  which,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  cared  not  a  fartUng* 
such  as  having  no  bonfire  on  the  5th  of  November,  being  locked 
up  in  our  houses  at  five  o'clock  instead  of  six,  and  severid  others 
which  I  cannot  remember,  I  returned  to  the  charge,  and  deauuMled 
some  particulars  of  the  above-mentioned  gentleman,  who  was  evi* 
dently  smiling,  to  the  best  of  his  endeavours,  and,  in  fact,  playing 
the  agreeable  to  a  fat  old  lady  of  a  most  portly  presence,  his  next 
neighbour.  **  That,''  answered  young  Brooke,  ''  is  a  lawyer  of 
this  place,  the  learned  Mr.  Jobson.  He  has  the  credit  of  havi^f 
a  great  deal  of  money ;  but  nobody  pretends  to  say  where  it  ever 
came  from.  In  addition  to  this  qualification,  he  has  interest 
enough  with  his  fellow-citizens  to  persuade  them  to  elect  for  dieir 
Members  whomsoever  he  likes  best;  and  it  is  said  that  lie 
always  likes  those  best,  who  have  no  objection  to  fee  dieir  legal 
adviser  handsomely.  This,  of  course,  is  as  much  a  secret  aa 
things  of  that  sort  generally  are.  However,  he  keeps  a  good 
table,  and  will  give  you  a  fine  dinner,  without  chai^ng  joo 
6t.  8i2.  for  your  entertainment.  Somebody  must  pay;  but  k  b 
not  our  business  to  inquire  who  are  the  victims.  Oar  good 
host,  Mr.  Hudson,  has,  I  dare  say,  tasted  his  good  cheer  pretty 
often." 

We  were  relapsing  fast  into  a  discourse  about  the  merits  of 
a  neighbouring  pack  of  hounds,  when  the  master  of  the  fisasty. 
who,  by-the-bye,  had  been  running  about  the  room  the  whole 
time,  came  up  to  a  gentleman  seated  very  near  us,  and  aaid, 
loud  enough  to  be  plainly  heard,  '*  Mr.  Bradshaw,  will  you  do 
me  the  favour  to  sit  next  to  me  at  dinner?  I  have  got  a  haunch 
of  venison  there,  I  assure  you  the  very  best  that  I  could  pos- 
sibly procure ;  and  I  am  sadly  afraid  that,  unless  I  prom  a 
little  by  your  good  instruction,  it  will  suffer  much  by  my  awk- 
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ward  CMTviag."  ^'  Ceitainly,  Mr.  Hodsoo/'  wm  the  reply. 
Our  host  was  quite  satisfied ;  and,  with  frightened  visage, 
bustled  away  to  pay  his  attention  to  some  highly-favoured  per* 
son  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  Strangely  did  I  wish 
to  team  the  character  and  vocation  of  this  Mr.  Bradshaw ;  and 
I  was  afraid  to  ask,  lest  he  should  overhear  our  conversadoB* 
It  was  very  evident  tfiat  he  had  a  great  share  of  humour  in  his 
eoaiposition,  for  he  kept  all  the  company  around  him,  ladies  and 
gentleaMn,  in  a  perpetual  titter. 

A  moat  grotesque  figure  of  a  man  made  a  very  conspicuous 
appearance  at  some  distance  from  us  :  his  lips,  his  arms,  in  fact 
hw  whole  body, moved  about  in  unison  with  his  words;  so  much 
sOy  thai  I  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  some  foreigner  or  odier, 
for  I  never  saw  any  of  our  cooler-blooded  nation  who  used  such 
eatmvagant  action.  If  you,  Courtenay,  were  to  figure  in  such  a 
way  at  the  next  election  speeches,  I  positively  think  the  audience 
would  be  thunderstruck :  the  experiment,  perhaps,  might  be 
worth  while.  He  had,  too,  a  most  particularly  loud  and  silly 
kind  of  laugh,  which  uniformly  followed  every  word  of  his  own, 
though  I  could  not  perceive  that  any  body  else  Joined  in  it,  which 
argued  badly  for  his  powers  of  amusing.  My  companion  per- 
ceived the  object  of  my  abstraction,  and  readily  gave  me  a  little 
account  of  them.  **  Pray/'  said  he,  ''  are  you  looking  at  that 
buffb<Ma  who  is  standing  opposite  to  us  ?  He  is  Mr.  Wise ;  a 
man,  I  assure  you,  of  vast  noteriety  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  some 
abaoltttely  think  him  a^p'eeable ;  an  opinion  which  I  could  never 
accede  to :  however,  it  is  not  his  fault  if  he  is  not  so,  for  he 
spaves  neither  himself  nor  his  hearers  in  accomplishing  this  worthy 
purpoee.  You  cannot  conceive  a  ^ater  bore  than  finding  your* 
self  seated  next  to  him  at  dinner,  with  the  consciousness  that  you 
oannot  possibly  escape  from  him  for  a  whole  hour.  Such  a  com-« 
pound  of  bad  puns,  stale  stories,  and  conceit,  I  really  believe 
never  existed.  His  mouth  is  always  open,  and  always  to  utter 
aomething  foolish ;  and  even,  in  spite  of  the  better  and  readier 
occupation  of  eating  and  drinking,  he  would  not  cease  five 
oiMiotea  together  from  dinning  your  ears  with  some  account,  care*- 
fttlly  collected  from  the  newest  Book  of  Anecdotes ;  or  widi 
aome  of  those  miserable  twists  and  perversions  of  words,  such  as 
you  would  never  understand,  unless  he  were  to  inform  you  by  his 
laugh  that  he  has  cut,  what  we  used  to  call  at  Eton  in  my  time, 
a  joke.  This  is  a  sufficient  caution;  do  pray  beware  of  getting 
near  him.**  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Courtenay,  as  I  told  you  in 
asy  letter  of  condolence,  1  intend  not  to  start  a  single  pun  after 
my  arrival  at  the  Club  ;  and  the  example  of  this  hero  has  fully 
coafiraaed  me  in  my  resolution. 

If  I  ware  so  diq>osed,  I  could  tell  you  a  number  of  torments  to 
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which  a  profeiised  punster  or  self-named  wit  voluntarily  aubaiita 
himself ;  such  as  his  disappointment  when  people  don't  cboofle  to 
understand  his  efforts,  or  to  laugh  at  them;  the  danger  he  iociira 
of  displeasing  people,  and  making  himself  ridiculous :  but  all  tUs 
Essay  will  keep  very  well  till  my  arrival.     At  present  we  must 
talk  of  Sir  John  Carter,  who  attracted  my  notice  from  the  venr 
important  manner  with  which  he  walked  across  the  room.    I 
was  told  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  substantial  Yeoman,  who  got  a 
good  deal  of  money,  and  spent  very  little,  bein^  determined  to 
make  his  son  a  Gentleman,  or  at  least  to  give  him  the  means  of 
being  one.     Accordingly  the  young  Squire  did  nothing  in  the 
world  but  amuse  himself,  and  at  twenty-one  was  the  best  shot  and 
the  best  rider  in  the  country,  without  being  able  to  read  or  write. 
Soon  after  this,  he  became  ambitious  of  the  Shrievalty ;  and  at 
that  is  a  sort  of  dignity  which  almost  every  body  wishes  to  escape^ 
if  possible,  he  soon  obtained  the  desired  honour.     With  a  good 
deal  of  tutoring,  he  managed  to  get  through  his  business,  and 
most  fortunately  happened  to  present  an  address  to  bis  Majeatr, 
for  which  he  received  the  distinguished  mark  of  Knighthood.     La 
process  of  time  he  became  a  Magistrate,  and  as  he  always  takaa 
very  good  care  to  have  Mr.  Jobson  or  his  clerk  at  his  elbow,  I 
have  not  heard  that  he   has  as  yet  made   any  very  notorious 
blunders.     He  has  amazing  ideas  of  his  own  consequence,  and 
preserves  a  most  dignified  silence,   scarcely  ever  opening  his 
mouth ;  I  suppose  because  he  is  afraid  of  betraying  his  country 
accent.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  he  is  a  Captain  in  the  Yeomanr^^ 
and  I  have  no  doubt  gives  the  word  of  command  to  his  Troop  m 
the  finest  provincial  twang.     In  addition  to  this,  he  is  Commis* 
sioner  of  the  Turnpike  Roads,  and  is  so  bigotted  to  the  old  plan, 
that  he  will  never  hear  of  any  new  one,   the  consequoices  of 
which  obstinacy  I  felt  by  a  pretty  severe  jolting  on  my  way  to 
the  Pelican.     Lady  Carter  is  infinitely  worse  than  her  husband, 
for  she   is  more  ridiculously  conceited  than  you  can  possiMy 
imagine.    I  understand  that  she  once  turned  away  a  footman 
because  he  forgot  to  call  her  by  her  proper  title  at  a  party.     I 
overheard  her  exclaiming  how  she  would  fit  up  the  apartment  wn 
were  sitting  in,  if  it  were  her  own,  just  after  the  plan  she  had 
adopted  at  Yatton  Lodge.     You  won^t  expect  me  to  remember 
all  the  particidars  of  elegant  curtains,  mirrors,   and  suchlike.     I 
can  only  tell  you,  that  her  Ladyship's  dress  did  not  give  me  a 
very  high  idea  of  her  taste. 

bcarcely  had  I  made  the  above-mentioned  resolution,  when 
dinner  was  announced,  to  the  very  visible  joy  of  most  of  the 
company.  I  was  very  much  surprised  that  nobody  began  to 
move  ;  and  more  so,  when  I  saw  the  worthy  Mr.  Hudson,  with 
the  greatest  confusion  depicted  in  his  countenance,  going  from 
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oite  side  to  another,  instead  of  escorting  his  chosen  fair  one  to 
her  place  at  the  dinner  table.  At  last  he  ran  ap  to  Mr.  Brad- 
shaWy  his  never-failing  oracle  in  time  of  trouble  it  appears, 
and  asked  what  he  should  do  under  the  following  circuni- 
stances :— There  were  two  Baronets,  with  their  Ladies,  in  the 
room  (a  thing  I  forgot  to  mention  before),  and  the  question  at 
present  was,  to  which  of  these  tMO  he  should  give  his  arm  ?  Mr. 
Bradahaw's  first  advice  was,  that  he  should  take  the  oldest.  Now 
this  was  an  impossibility :  first  of  aU,  because  the  truth  could 
never  be  ascertained ;  as  nobody  could  think  of  questioning  a 
Lady  upon  so  jealous  a  point :  and  secondly,  because  the  one 
who  was  preferred,  if  she  were  to  find  out  the  reason,  would 
probably  consider  it  as  any  thing  but  an  honour.  They  spoke  a 
few  more  words  in  whispers,  and  the  end  was,  that  Mr.  Hudson 
walked  boldly  up  to  Lady  Upton,  and  led  her  off  in  triumph  ; 
while  bar  rival  followed  next,  and  as  far  as  I  could  see,  appeared 
to  be  very  well  contented  with  the  arrangement.  I  brought  up 
the  rear.  Mr.  Bradshaw  sat,  as  had  been  before  arranged,  on  the 
host's  right  hand  ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  taking  my  place 
next  but  one  to  him— a  terrible  hungry- looking  man  separating 
ns.  He  had  a  lon^  hollow  face,  and  eyes  nearly  starting  out  of 
his  head ;  with  which  he  stared  round  upon  every  thing  upon  the 
table,  jast  as  if  he  longed  to  have  it  in  his  plate.  I  afterwards 
learnt  that  his  name  was  Mandle,  and  that  he,  and  his  wife,  who 
was  opposite  to  us,  a  vulgar  woman  to  outward  appearance, 
kept  up  a  very  respectable  character  for  stinginess.  I  had  taken 
very  good  care,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  day»  that  my  appetite 
shoukl  not  be  overpowering  in  the  evening ;  as  I  had  proposed 
to  myself  another  occupation  than  that  of  eating.  However,  I 
very  much  suspect  that  my  friends  about  me  had  not  taken  the 
same  precaution.  In  fact,  if  we  may  Judge  by  the  newspapers, 
vre  seem  to  be  peculiarly  a  diuner-eatiug  nation.  There  is  no 
meeting,  however  insignificant,  which  has  not  a  dinner  at  the 
end  of  It:  witness  the  glorious  entertainment  of  which  Mr.  Hunt 
and  the  Friends  of  Liberty  partook,  after  that  hero's  triumph  at 
Manchester;  and  for  the  expenses  of  which  Dr.  Watson  was  so 
unwarrantably  clapped  into  prison.  No  great  event  can  be  cele- 
brated so  well  as  by  a  dinner  :  we  dance  for  Charity,  speak  for 
Charity,  but,  more  than  all,  we  eat  for  Charity's  sake.  No 
wonder,  then,  as  I  thought  to  myself  at  the  time,  that  Mr. 
Hudson  should  have  chosen  so  substantial  and  so  truly  English  a 
method  of  returning  his  obligations.  You  must  suppose  this 
reverie  to  have  gone  on  (as  was  really  the  case)  while  the  fish  and 
soup  had  both  disappeared,  and  a  huge  piece  of  beef,  and  no  less 
haunch  of  venison,  had  taken  their  places ;  the  latter  of  which 
Mr.  Bradshaw  and  the  host  were  busily  employed  in  carving, 
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and  die  fest  of  the  company  in  eating ;  among  whom  Mr.  Maadfe 
cut  a  conspicuous  figure.     Indeed  I  believe  that  his  voracity  wia 
very  well  accordant  with  his  ideas  of  economy ;  for  I  verily  thnik 
he  laid  in  enough  to  serve  him  for  a  fortnight.     His  wife  eveiy 
now  and  then  shot  some  terrible  glances  at  him  from  the 
side  of  the  table  ;  hut  in  this  respect,  at  least,  he  did  not 
to  regard  very  much  the  good  Lady's  frowns.  Mr«  Bradshaw  took 
very  good    cave    that    his  neighbour's  plate  shoidd  never    be 
empty;  and  loaded  it  to  ihat  degree  that  at  hut  he  was  obliged 
to  cry — ienoiigh.    You  may  imagine  that  he  was  veiy  unaociabb^ 
as  his  mouth  was  too  well  occupied  to  be  opened  for  an|y  miaor 
considemtion :  however,  this  defect  of  his  was  amply  made  vp 
for  by  a  Maiden  Lady  past  a   *'  certain  age.-'     But,  |  -asaait 
you,  five  and  'fifty  years  had  taken  away  nothing  from  ibe  gaiety 
of  her  dress,   or  the  volubility  of  her  tongue.      1,  as  in  '^oty 
bound,   did  every  thing  that  was  civil  to  her;    and,   to  all  w 
my  attentions   slie   returned   the   most  engaging  lodes   poai^ 
ble; — and   talked   a   vast   deal    about  indifferent   subjects:   I 
thought  she  would  never  have  left   off  questioning  me  about 
Eton^  as  unluckily  she  had  seen  the  First  Number  of  ^  The 
Etonian/'     Of  course  she  wanted  to  know  if  you  were  not  a  veiy 
clever  boy-^whether  I  was  not  a  mischievous  one,  as  she  guessed 
by  the  character  I  bore  in  the  Club.     1  assured  her  that  it  was 
a  namesake  of  mine  who  figured  so  conspicuously ;  upon  which 
she  begged  pardon,  and  intimated  her  surprise  that  there  should 
be  two  people  at  school  together  with  such  a  singular  designa- 
tion.    Dear  me!**I  never  knew  any  lady  with  such  a  numerous 
acquaintance  :  her  inquiries  after  the  various  young  ones  whom 
she  knew  at  Eton  were  really  unceasing,  such  as,  **  How  does 
young  Stone  go  on  ?  His  aunt,  Mrs.  Knipe,  was  my  most  intimate 
friend  when  we  lived  at  Wimbledon.  Is  Sir  William  Roby  still  at 
Eton?  His  friends  had  thoughts  of  taking  him  away,"  Sec.  Then 
she  was  so  curious  about  their  characters,  abilities,  natures,  and 
other  things,  that  I  really  believe  nobody  in  the  world  could 
possibly  have  satisfied  her.     She  was  wonderfully  astonished 
diat  I  should  not  kiiow  all  these  particulars ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  conversation   put  me  very  much  in  mind  of  what  ow 
friend  Swinburne  has  justly  considered  one^  of  the  principal  of 
his  Christmas  miseries.    Well,  after  a  short  interval,  she  wished 
me  to  tell  her  whether  there  were  not  two  boys  of  the  name  of 
Swinburne  at  Eton ;  and  what  sort  of  a  person  I  considered  the 
eldest  to  be  ?    **  The  very  man  I  was  thinking  of,"   said  -I  to 
myself :  however,  I  answered  her,  that  there  was ;  and,  for  his  cha- 
racter and  manners,  I  took  the  liberty  of  referring  her  to  No.  V., 
in  which  I  knew  our  friend  Hodgson  wished  to  insert  that  -full- 
length  portrait  he  drew  before  we  went  home.    ^*  I' have  always,** 
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replied  she, "  considered  him  as  a  particularly  good  sort  of  young 
man,  and  not  deficient  in  sense  too^  when  you  know  a  little  ci 
him,  but  he  is  very  odd  in  his  ways.     He  is  on  a  visit  very  near 
here  at  present,  and  Mr.  Hudson  asked  him  to  dine  with  us,  but 
he  would  not  hear  of  it :  poor  fellow,  he  is  very  shy  indeed :  I 
wish  he  had  known  of  your  coming ;  I  dare  say  he  would  have 
been  glad  tp  have  met  you.     But  I  wonder  very  much,  with  his 
natural  timidity,  that  he  should  like  to  be  put  in  print ;  of  course 
he  gives  his  consent  to  tlie  publication."     **  Oh  no,**  said  I, 
**  for  the  very  best  of  all  reasons,  that  it  never  was  asked.     Most 
probably  the  first  notice  he  will  receive  of  this  unexpected  honouf 
will  be  when  he  sees  the  new  Number,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will  wish  himself  out  of  the  Club  again  ;  but  then  it  will  be  too 
late,  as  750  copies  are  not  easily  recalled."    At  this  time  the  fair 
Lady's  attention  was,  happily  for  me,  called  off  by  an  old  Dow* 
ager,  who  insisted  that  some  fashion  of  the  female  dress,  which 
they  called  perfectly  new,  and  one  of  the  boldest  strokes  of  the 
most  fkmous  Parisian  mantua-maker,  had  positively  been  in  vogue 
in  'England  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  declared  that  slie  well  re* 
membered  wearing  a  costume  of  that  sort  in  1 769*     Of  course 
this  fact  was  strongly  combated  by  all  the  younger  part  of  the 
company;  and,  at  last,  Mrs.  Marchmont  was  obligee!  to  call  in 
Miss  Jones  as  a  witness  to  her  veracity.     I  wonder  she  could  be 
9o  cruel  as  to  expose  the  blooming  maid  in  so  unfeeling  a  manner, 
make  her  blush,  to  the  danger  of  all  the  rouge  that  was 


spread  upon  her  face, — to  talk  of  such  a  thing  as  age  in  the  pre* 
sepce  of^  such  a  company.  Poor  Miss  Jones !  I  sympathized 
most  heartily  with  her. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Bradshaw  was  employed,  as  I  before  told 
you,  in  carving  the  haunch,  and  in  finding  fault  with  several 
things,  in  all  of  which  it  appeared  that  the  cook  had  totally  for^ 
gptten  himself.  I  admired  his  freedom  of  speech  particularly, 
>nd  it  was  done  with  so  good-humoured  an  air  that  it  was  im- 

Cissible  any  body  could  be  offended.  "  Here^s  a  dish,''  said 
,  **  excellent  in  itself,  but  totally  spoiled  by  ignorance.  I'll  be 
whipped  (a  common  expression  of  his)  if  I  could  not  make  it  twice 
9»  good  myself."  Then  he  specified  the  ingredients  so  correctly 
dmt  'I  really  took  him  for  a  regular  bon  vivant,  a  man  who  de- 
lighted in  cooking;  in  which  I  afterwards  found  that  I  was 
entirely  mistaken,  as  well  as  in  supposing  that  what  he  found 
fiult  with  was  in  any  way  deserving  his  censure ;  for  it  appears 
he  makes  a  practice  of  picking  every  thins  to  pieces,  and  in* 
forming  himself  in  alt  sorts  of  matters  which  you  never  would 
think  of.  In  fact,  he  always  has  a  way  of  doing  every  thing 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  any  body 
ebe.    I  should  like  very  much  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  his  houi^^ 
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pleasure  of  knowing  him,  I  am  sure  he  wot 
for  he  likes  declaring  what  he  thinks  in  a  str; 
way,  though  without  any  sort  of  rudeness, 
call  us  disorderly.     Now  you  must  know  tl 
a  crime  of  the  very  first  magnitude  in  his  eye 
himself  most  scrupulously.     Stepping  on  a 
down  a  gooseberry  bush,  is  a  very  great  offen 
to  come  into  his  house  without  cleaning  yoi 
really  think  he  would  turn  you  out  again.     On 
in  these  matters,  for,  from  all  accounts,  he  h 
the  world,  and  withal  is  very  clever ;  but  he 
that  is  sufficient  reason  for  a  good  many  oddit 
been  taken  up  so  long  with  talking  about  this 
have  DO  time  or  inclination  to  record  all  the  in 
which  took  place  till  the  cloth  was  removed ;  r 
use  to  tell   you  what  you  may  see   in   any 
every  delicacy  of  the  season  abounded,  and  tl 
infinite  credit  to  Monsieur  the  Landlord,  his 
Hudson. 

You  must  take  just  the  same  account  of  tl 
wines,  which  latter,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  c 
have  proceeded  from  the  inn  cellar.  I  miss  Ro* 
these  particulars;  for,  at  Rawsdon  Court,  he 
such  matters  to  admiration.  You  will  pity  me 
tell  you  that  I  got  into  the  clutrh#»o  ^^  *'    * 
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be  would  immediately  interrupt  him  without  the  least  sort  of 

ceremony,  in  some  such  way  as  this : — "  Mr. !  aye,  I  knew 

him  well,  a  distant  connexion  of  the family — he  was  ac- 
cused of  selling  his  vote  to  the  Minister,  and  to  be  sure  one  day 
he  forgot  his  principles — but  he  was  a  charming  soul,  a  delightful 
creature,  the  most  good-natured  fellow  in  the  world — I  knew 
him  well.  Sir."  Whether  the  object  of  his  sallies  was  a  Noble- 
man or  a  Commoner,  it  did  not  seem  to  make  the  least  alteration. 
The  first  one  I  heard  I  was  very  near  laughing  at,  but  I  observed 
the  rest  of  the  company  kept  their  gravity  unmoved,  so  that  pro- 
bably they  were  used  to  these  sort  of  impromptu  sketches.  He 
regularly  first  began  with  some  bitter  stroke  of  satire,  and  then 
appeared  to  be  ashamed  of  what  he  had  said,  and  determined  to 
make  his  victim  amends,  by  his  unmeaning  sort  of  panegyric. 

After  a  little  time  the  conversation  principally  turned  upon 
Agricultural  Distress,  and  matters  relating  to  that  weighty  ques- 
tion, a  topic  which  seemed  to  be  admirably  well  understood  by  all 
the  company,  but  unfortunately  each  had  his  own  way  of  reme- 
dying it,  and  of  course  each  thought  his  own  the  best.  I  fancied 
myself  transported  on  a  sudden  into  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
at  least  some  body  of  Legislature ;  and,  if  there  is  a  meeting  on 
this  subject  in  the  county,  I  shall  attribute  it  all  to  Mr.  Hudson's 
party.  'Tis  true  our  good  host  seemed  rather  out  of  his  element 
during  the  discussion;  in  fact,  I  believe  in  his  early  days  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  a  counting-house,  and  no  doubt  at 

E resent  has  a  leaning  to  the  mercantile  interest,  though  it  would 
ave  been  madness  to  have  declared  it  at  that  time,  as  any  oppo- 
sition would  have  made  the  farming  party  furious,  especially  as 
some  of  them  were  rather  in  their  cups,  among  whom  was  my 
worthy  neighbour,  Mr.  Mandle.  Upon  this  latter  gentleman  the 
invigorating  effect  of  the  wine  was  very  evidently  displayed.  I 
think  I  told  you  before  that  he  spoke  not  a  word  during  the  whole 
of  dinner,  but  now  he  vociferated  beyond  all  bounds,  talked  about 
the  country  groaning  under  taxation,  national  bankruptcy,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  which  one  of  Mr.  Hume's  speeches  will  rea- 
dily supply  you  with.  The  Ministers  he  determined  to  be  a  set  of 
hypocrites,  rascals,  and  pickpockets,  and  those  who  favoured  them 
not  many  degrees  better.  Of  course  every  body  saw  his  derange- 
ment, and  let  him  have  his  own  way. — I  do  think,  for  many  rea- 
sons, that  the  Neapolitan  tumult  is  the  happiest  thing  that  has  for 
a  long  time  taken  place,  for  it  has  led  away  people's  thoughts 
from  domestic  affairs,  of  which  they  have  had  some  slight  acquaint- 
ance, and  has  led  them  into  the  most  delightful  and  innocent 
political  speculations,  upon  concerns  of  which  they  are  totally 
Ignorant.  My  opinion  is  the  more  strengthened  from  the  very 
opportune  assistance  which  it  gave  us  at  the  Pelican.  Ow^  ^et^ow 
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tailed  the  Neap^olitans  heroes ;  another  confidently  argsed  that 
they  were  mere  rebels  and  poltroons,  and  that  the  Carbonari  were 
pure  radicals  and  sans  culottes ;  while  the  opposite  party  affirmed 
Ibut  they  were  a  brave  and  a  liberal-minded  set  of  men.  Mr. 
Bradshaw  stood  fordi  most  vehemently  on  the  former  side^  addii^ 
that  he  had  lived  a  year  or  two  in  Italy,  and  that  their  character 
thM  was  diat  he  now  gave  them.  I  thought  it  was  better  to  b^i 
in  snch  conflicts,  as  England  is — neutral. 

I  date  say  yon  will  find  the  dinner  an  uftcomnfonly  long  one^  4i 
I  assure  you  I  did  myself,  and  was  Hot  at  at  all  sorry  when  we  jomil 
tto  ladies;  a  proposition  which  Mr.  Hudson  at  last  made,  by  Mr. 
BradAaw's  special  advice.  Mr.  Wise  gave  forth  a  vant  Aumber 
eS  miserable  witticisms,  which  I  would  not  disgmce  my 
with,  or  with  the  tea-table  talk,  which  I  could  have  got  tery 
curately  second-band  from  my  aunt.  There  were  plenty  of  <ard 
tables,  and  plenty  of  players.  I  watched  Miss  Jones  doWB  to  a 
tarty  of  loOy  with  a  parcel  of  dames  all  looking  as  sharp  as  ueedle^. 
I  would  not  have  been  with  them  on  any  consideration. 

Somfe  of  the  company  joined  in  different  games,  just  As  tb^ 
Hked.  I  had  seated  tfnyscflf  on  a  sofa  next  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  prepared  to  talk  Eton  fnatters  over  again,  in  rMum 
for  wbi^h  I  expected  hint  to  give  itie  an  account  of  tarioua 
Oxford  Horrors,  Examinations,  Proctors,  8cc.,  beside^  differeal 
adventures,  which  he  had  encountered  himself,  for  I  terily  bdiev^ 
him  to  be  a  bit  of  a  pickle ;  when  Mr.  Bradshaw  ddvised  die 
young  folks  to  get  up  a  dance.  We  agreed  to  this  very  readilyi 
so  they  showed  us  into  an  empty  room,  and  we  performed  to  ad-: 
miration,  till  we  were  called  away,  very  unwillingly,  to  go  hosMy 
about  twelve  o'clock.  Now,  my  dear  C<nirtenay,  at  last  thert  ia 
an  end  ^'hnga  chartaque  vietque;^*  and  I  assure  you  I  am  rnuek 
riiore  glad  to  have  finished  this  letter,  than  I  was  to  depart  (mm 
tbe  Party  at  the  Pelican. 

Yours  ever, 

f .  G. 
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Wb  take  U for  muted  tkit  all  the  world,  thatu  all  tboBe  who 
jntA  and  bvi  ''  The  Etonian.'^  are  well  acquamted  with  that 
aapcioiiB  critique  on  a  certain  poem  called  the  ''Queen  of 
marlB/'  which  maj  be  seen  in  the  valuable  volumes  of  the  finit 
.of  onr  venerated  predeceBsors,  Gregory  Griffin,  of  the  College  of 
J£ton.  We  doubt  as  little  that  manj  have  drawn  their  first  prin^ 
ciplea  of  judging  of  works  of  genius  from  that  respected  source ; 
and  that  few  or  none  will  deny  that  they  were  thence  instructed 
in  the  art  of  detecting  latent  beauties,  which,  do  what  we  may, 
will  often  escape  our  notice  under  the  disguise  of  puerility  or 
nonsense.  Yet  feeling,  as  we  certainly  do,  Uie  utmost  deference 
for  the  authority  of  Mr.  Griffin,  and  acknowledging  with  pleasure 
Ihe  ingenuity  of  his  obBervations,  still  we  must  own  that  at  times 
m  BoH  of  a  suspicion  has  arisen  in  our  mind,  that  what  that  Gen- 
tleman attempted  Co  maintain  was  in  fact  not  maintainable ;  that 
the  obje^  of  his  admiration  was  not  worthy  of  it  i  that  in  short 
hiB  real  intention  throughout  was  to  see  how  much  he  oould.make 
llie  boys  swallow,  and  that  he  himBelf  enjoyed  the  joke  heartily^ 
at  the  expense  of  the  perverted  judgments  of  hundreds  of  aspiring 
PoetB  and  Reviewers.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  impute  the  real  con- 
sequences as  the  motives  of  bis  conduct ; — we  believe  that  it  was 
nieant  as  a  pleasant  piece  of  bantering,  and  that  the  implicit  faith 
wilJi  winch  most  men  have  received  it  since,  was  what  he  could 
lM>t  be  exLpected  to  reckon  upon.  Our  chief  reason  for  our  8US7 
picioo  is  this,  that  we  cannot  think  the  Poem  itself  at  all  worthy 
of  Bttch  conmiendation  from  so  dignified  a  critic ;  and  that,  talk 
as  he  may  about  its  epic  artifice  and  admirable  plot,  he  will  never 
persuade  us  that  there  is  any  Imagination,  or  Fancy,  or  Wisdom 
ta  it,  which  deserves  to  raise  it  from  its  legitimate  habitation — the 
Kursery.  These  are  novel  and  startling  objections,  and  we  know 
the  difficulty  and  danger  of  attacking  ancient  prejudices^  yet  we 
thought  it  a  part  of  our  duty  to  speak  our  honest  opinion,  and 
oertamly,  on  the  supposition  of  our  being  in  the  right,  no  place 
could  be  more -proper  for  the  destruction  of  an  error  than  that  in 
which  it  arose,  and  none  such  legal  executioners  as  the  heirs  of  him 
who  begot  it. 

We  had  another  motive  for  givii^  this  opinion.  We  were  ap- 
prehensive lest  the  '^  March  to  Moscow,"  upon  which  we  propose 
saying  a  few  words,  should  be  erroneously  estimated;  one  party 
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degrading  it  below  the  standard  of  the  "  Queen  of  Hearts,"  aoci 
another  equally  degrading  it,  by  supposing  that  it  was  intended 
to  complete  the  par  tiobile  of  lauded  childishness.  We  declare 
we  have  no  such  intention ;  let  the  ''  Epic  '*  of  '*  The  Micro- 
cosm "  be  still  considered  by  those,  w*ho  choose  it,  a  iiniqae, 
without  equal  or  second ;  but  for  the  "  Song"  of  "The  Etoniaiiy'' 
we  entreat  but  a  little  patience  from  our  readers,  and  we  will 
wager  the  price  of  this  present  Number,  that  we  prove  its  imme»- 
surable  superiority  over  its  celebrated  antagonist.  We  invite  Mr. 
Griffin  himself  to  take  notice  of  our  arguments  in  its  favour,  and 
we  leave  the  decision  to  Doctors  Keate  or  Goodall,  as  the  appellee 
pleases ;  or,  in  default  of  either  of  those  much-respected  Jiidges, 
we  will  lay  the  case  before  the  Visitor.  We  shall  avoid  the  imie* 
licacy  of  answering,  point  by  point,  the  positions  of  our  opponent^ 
and  shall  set  at  once  about  showing,  to  the  satisfaction,  as  we  dare 
hope,  of  every  candid  mind,  that  what  we  have  advanced  bokfiy 
we  are  able  to  defend  reasonably. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  **  March  to  Moscow"  is  a  Song; 
and  hence  in  its  very  nature,  as  we  shall  soon  show,  a  noUer 
creation  than  an  Epic  Poem.  The  fact  is,  in  modem  times  tba 
character  of  Songs  has  been  greatly  depreciated,  and  perhaps 
with  some  justice,  when  reference  is  had  to  the  shoals  of  thii^$ 
called,  or  calling  themselves,  by  that  name ;  but  we  should  not 
therefore  forget  that  the  essence  still  remains  the  same,  though 
not  successfully  substantialized  in  the  imperfect  attempts  which 
we  contemn. 

A  Song  is  that  which  was  first  sung  before  the  jargon  of  epic, 
or  tragic,  or  comic,  was  thought  of  by  a  parcel  of  plodding  gram- 
marians ;  it  was  the  free  and  spontaneous  poetry  of  the  soal, 
couched  in  multiform  images,  dressed  in  a  thousand  robes,  and 
comprehending  all  things,  even  as  the  soul  itself  comprehended 
them.  A  Song  is  the  original  and  natural  organ  of  Genius ;  and  for 
this  we  have  the  greatest  authority ;  for  when  the  wisest  man  that 
ever  lived  on  earth  turned  his  universal  mind  to  Poetry,  what  did 
he  write  ?  An  Epic  Poem  ?  A  Tragedy  ?  A  Comedy  ?  A  Melo* 
drama?  A  Satire?  A  Sonnet?  An  Epigram?  By  no  means! 
He  instantly  saw,  or  rather  felt,  how  Poetry  best  showed  itself  to 
men ;  in  what  dress  it  least  suffered  from  the  imperfection  and 
material  touch  of  language  ;  and  in  what  form  it  would  be  most 
popular,  most  comprehensive,  most  penetrating,  most  melodious; 
He  wrote  a  Song — and  verily,  a  man  must  be  gifted  with  a  more 
than  usual  proportion  of  impudence,  who  denies  or  underrates 
the  authori^  of  King  Solomon. 

But  we  cite  this  mighty  name,  not  to  crush  the  question  with 
its. weight,  nor  even  to  prove  the  truth  of  our  position,  but 
sfmply  to  demonstrate  the  primitive  and  almost  sacred  descent  of 
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the  Song,  in  its  proper  sense.  We  shall  show,  in  the  instance  of 
the  ''  March  to  Moscow/'  in  what  manner  it  comprehends  every 
kind  and  degree  of  beauty  of  all  sorts  and  names ;  and  who  will 
deny  that  what  possesses  the  particular  excellences  of  all,  must 
be  more  excellent  than  each  particular,  or  that  the  whole  is  more 
than  its  parts  ?  In  the  mean  time,  we  cannot  refrain  from  ad- 
ducing, m  confirmation  of  our  argument, — and  as  a  test  that  we 
are  not  playing  the  same  tricky  of  which  we  took  the  liberty  to 
suspect  Mr.  Gnffin, — the  opinion  of  an  acute  Italian,  the  Abb6 
Salviniy  who  concludes  his  examination  and  ei^ogy  of  this  species 
of  composition  in  these  words  : — *'  But  where  does  it  ever  be- 
come a  Poet  to  display  himself  in  all  his  poetical  riches,  in  his 
invention,  his  powers  of  arrangement,  his  musical  variety  of 
metres,  which  affect  the  soul  diversely,  in  his  brilliant  sentences, 
and  his  great  and  magnificent  figures,  if  not  in  aSong'^"  * 

Having  shown  that  we  had  some  grounds  for  our  assertion  of 
the  superior  nature  of  the  Song  in  the  abstract,  we  will  now, 
without  further  delay,  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  ''  March 
to  Moscow"  itself;  when  we  will  endeavour  to  demonstrate  its 
great  and  indeed  transcendent  merits,  to  the  confusion  of  the  most 
determined  sceptic. 

To  do  this  effectually,  we  crave  the  loan.  Gentle  Readers,  of 
your  Ears  and  Imaginations ;  be  for  ten  minuet  but  so  old  as  the 
winter  of  181£  will  make  you;  revive  all  the  terrible  sentiments 
of  anxiety,  or  even  despair,  which  at  that  time  agitated  the  breast 
of  the  most  sanguine  statesmen ;  consider  the  Emperor  of  France, 
the  armed  leader  of  countless  armies,  springing  on  from  victory 
to  victory ;  Holland  incorporated,  Italy  enslaved,  Spain  deluged 
with  blood,  Grermany  crouching,  Sweden  playing  double,  and  the 
despatches  of  the  dreadful  defeat  of  Smolensko  overtaken  by 
news  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Russians  at  Moskwa,  and  the  Capital 
of  the  North  in  Uie  possession  of  France — and  we  alone  are  left ! 
— But  Providence  interferes ;  the  conquerors  are  conquered  and 
exterminated,  and  their  Leader  runs  away.  Remember  the  joy, 
the  delight,  the  happiness  of  England;  our  old  prejudices  agamst 
soup-maigre  and  wooden  shoes  all  alive ;  we  are  feasting,  we  are 
dancing,  we  are  triumphing,  when  at  length  a  true  Englishman 
gets  on  a  table,  calls  for  silence,  says  he  has  a  bit  of  a  song  for 
the  occasion,  drinks  the  King's  health  with  a  ''  God  bless  him,** 
is  received  with  three  tremendous  cheers,  and  then,  half  air  half 
redtadve,  commences  thus : — 

*  **  Ma  dore  mai  vale  a  mostrarsi  il  Poeta  con  totte  le  ricchezze  poetiche,con' 
inTenDooe,  colla  disposizione,  coUa  musicale  varietil  de'  metri,  che  ranima  Ta- 
riamente  percaotono,  co'  lumi  delle  aentenze,  coUe  figure  grande,  et  magnifiche, 
a  «Mi  mUa  Canine  V* 

Prose  Foficaie  di  A.  M.  SalTint  Firenz:  1715,  p,  210. 
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^  AoMpaite  1m  Wo«ld  fot  oat 

For  a  lumiMr  excunioii  to  HoMow ; 
Hie  fleldB  were  green,  and  the  ikj  watf  bine, 

Morblea!  Paiblevt 
What  a  fleafant  exoankm  to  M oacow  1 

Tour  hnndred  thoasand  meta  or  ta6rt(f 
Heif^!  forMdeniwt 
There  were  ManhaU  by  the  doaeoa,  and  Diikoa  1^  tha  laare, 
Priacei  a  few,  and  Kings  one  or  two. 
While  the  fleldf  are  eo  green,  and  the  tky  to  bhie, 

MorMeal  Parbleal 
What  a  pleasant  ezcnnioB  to  Moecofvr ! 

Tliere  wai  Jnnot  and  Augerean, 

Heigho!  forMotcowt 
Doabrowsky,  and  Poniatowalrfy 
(General  Rapp,  and  the  Emperor  Nap, 

Notning  tronld  do. 
While  the  fields  were  fo  given,  and  the  iky  to  Mna, 

Morbleul  Parbleal 
Bat  they  must  be  marching  to  Moscow." 

Now  let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment,  add  examine  the  tari^ 
qualities  of  the  preceding  lines.  Consider  them  in  whatever  light 
you  please,  still,  as  in  a  well-drawn  face,  the  eye  is  ever  ttpoB 
you.  And  not  merely  do  they  address  themselves  fo  fou;  bin  if 
a  hundred  people,  each  with  different  fbelings,  gaze  Upon  them, 
they  answer  each  one  look  for  look,  and  respond  to  the  h^rt  with 
an  expression  which  every  individual  feels  is  his  own.  Yoa  are 
expecting  an  Epic? — Good: — Show  us,  in  Homer  or  Virgil, 
Tasso  or  Milton,  any  thing  superior  to  the  apt  arrangement  of 
the  foregoing  exordium : — the  attacking  forces  are  fi^t  numbered 
in  a  mass ;  Homer,  we  are  aware,  does  not  so  state  their  grosii 
amount,  but  forces  the  reade^  to  have  recourse  to  a  very  Ibttg  and 
somewhat  intricate  calculation  to  arrive  at  this  most  important 
preliminary ;  and  moreover,  he  dissipates  the  energy  of  the  idea 
m  a  heap  of  particular  resemblances,  and  by  telling  yoti  that  they 
were  as  numerous  as  leaves,  as  noisy  as  geese  or  cranes,  as  diick 
as  flies,  he  succeeds  in  the  end  in  leaving  upon  the  mind  a  most 
confused,  uncertain,  and  unsatisfying  accumulation  of  whimsidal 
similitudes*  This  might  have  been  easily  avoided  by  tfiat  noble 
and  decisive  plainness  which  Mr.  Southey  has  used;  he  does 
not  distract  the  attention  with  a  vast  numoer  of  little  sums,  ot* 
disgust  the  enthusiasm  of  his  readers  by  the  pueiilides  of  flies  and 
ganders,  but  at  once,  with  no  sort  of  shuffling,  as  if  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  *'  rascals,"  he  declares  the  truth,  makes  no  com- 
ment, and  adds  no  simile. 

**  Four  hundred  thoasaad  mmt  or  Mxe." 

Have  we  ever  seriously  meditated  upon  the  magnitude  of  this 
complex  image  ?    That  elegant  captive,  Mr.  Hunt,  said,  that  a 
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meeting  of  not  one-fifth  of  thi»  number  waft ''  tremendotis.''  What 

then  would  be  the  impression  created  by  thift  army^  covered  with 

slory  and  helmets^  and  of  course  drtims  and  fifes  piling  ?     But 

It  Was  just  possible  that  some  reader  of  **  Kkig  Gambyses'  vein  '' 

might  not  diink  this  astounding  multitude  sufficiently  great*   The 

Poet  foresaw  this,  and  gtiarded  against  the  contingency ;  and  by 

saying 

^  Four  hundred  tbonsand  men  or  more^ 

be  has  left  every  reader  to  choose  for  hiniself,  ad  UbUum,  any 
number  not  less  than  the  specified  sum. 

Are  we  in  a  tragic  mood  ? — What  can  be  so  terrible^  so  fearful 
to  the  imagination,  as  the  circumstance  of  this  ^nortnous  army  of 
gallant  soldiers  marching  away  from  a  home  which  they  were 
never  to  see  again,  fondly  enjoying  the  charms  of  the  landscape 
and  the  climate,  and  all  this  attributed  to  the  despotic  will  of  one 
bad  individual  ?  The  inexorable  destiny  of  the  Greek  Tragedy 
was  not  so  awful  as  this. 

^  Bonaparte  he  w&M  set  otif-^ 

''  would  set  out,"  in  spite  of  advice,  in  the  teeth  of  treaties. 
Nobody  had  injured  him,  no  one  provoked  hitn ;  a  sanguinary 
caprice  urges  him  on,  and,  as  it  seems,  the  fine  weather  encourages 
his  hopes.  Remark  also  his  profane,  yet  humorous  execrations, 
clearly  arising  from  a  habit  of  swearing,  for  as  yet  hothing  has 
irritated  him  —  "  Morbleu  !  l^arbleu  !  '*  He  is  very  jocund — 
and  out  it  comes,  llius  far  may  be  considered  as  dbe  Protasis 
of  the  Tragedy. » 

Must  it  be  a  Comedy  ? — But  we  see  that  if  we  go  on  thus, 
pomting  out  all  the  various  lights  in  which  this  wonderful 
''  Song "  may  be  viewed,  we  §hall  Exhaust  oufseltes  and  our 
readers.  We  will  then  proceed  quickly  through  the  remainder  of 
the  Poem,  and  only  confine  ourselves  to  the  two  points  of  Epic 
and  Tragedy. 

The  action  now  begins ;  the  Foet  reserving  the  catalogue  of 
the  Russians  in  order  to  combine  it  with  their  exploits,  and  so 
save  the  tedium  of  two  dry  lists  of  riktue^.    Thb  is  a  vast  im- 

«rovement  upon  the  andietits.    We  owe  it  to  our  English  genius, 
f^ell  :— 

M  Bat  then  the  RdMaii*  fli«y  MHk*d  to, 
All  on  the  road  td  Mottow ; 
Nap  had  to  fight  his  way  all  thiDiigli ; 
They  coold  fi^t,  hot  t&tiy  cbald  noipdtlit  wtm ; 
But  the  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  bine, 
Morhlen!  I^arbleu! 
And  so  he  got  to  Moscow !  " 

H^  is  Still  conqueror,  has  Uiet  with  some  hard  blows,  but  yet  the 
fioe  weather  continues  :  he  s^aears  again,  atid  gets  into  Moscow. 
This  is  the  Epitasis. 
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Now  follows  immediately,  without  the  distraction  of  Episode^ 
the  Peripateia  and  Russian  catalogue;  and  we  will  T€nture  to 
pronounce  it  as  our  opinion,  that  more  terrible  ridicule,  more  rapid 
and  continuous  accumulation  of  fearful  vicissitudes,  and  altogether 
any  thing  more  in  Homer's  best  manner,  or  nearer  Pindar's  ran* 
petuous  eagerness,  or  Shakspeare's  fashion  of  overwhelming  hit 
victim,  by  repeated  blows  of  mischance,  towards  the  end  of  a 
play,  as  m  Richard  III.,  Othello,  King  John,  &c.,  has  never 
appeared  in  the  English  or  any  other  language.  But  let  the  aong 
speak  for  itself: — 

''  They  mnde  the  place  too  hot  for  him, 
For  they  set  fire  to  Moscow ; 
To  get  there  had  cost  them  much  ado. 
And  then  no  beUer  course  he  knew, 
While  the  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue, 
Morbleu!  Parbleu! 
Than  to  march  back  again  from  Moscow.  , 

The  Russians  they  stuck  close  to  him, 

All  on  the  road  to  Moscow: 
There  was  Formazow  and  Temalow, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  ow  ; 

Rajelsky  and  Noverefsky, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  rfsky ; 
SchamcheflT,  Souchosaneff,  and  SchepelefiT, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  eff; 
Wasilischikoff,  Rostomanoff,  and  TchoglokofiT, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  off; 
Milarodavitch,  and  TalacloTiteh,  and  Karatchkowitch, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  itch  ; 
Oscharoffsky,  and  Rostoflfsky,  and  RaaaUchkofisky, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  offsky ; 
And  last  of  aU  an  Admiral  eanUf 
A  ierribie  many  with  a  terrible  name  ; 
A  name  which  you  aU  must  know  very  well. 
Nobody  can  speak  and  nobody  can  speU: 

And  Platoff  he  played  them  off. 

And  Markoff  he  marked  them  off, 

And  Touchkoff  he  touched  them  off, 

And  Kutusoff  he  cut  them  off, 

And  Woronzoff  he  worried  them  off. 

And  Dochtoroff  he  doctored  them  off. 

And  Rodinoff  he  flogged  them  off, — 
They  stuck  close  to  him  with  all  their  might, 
They  were  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right. 
Behind  and  before,  by  day  and  by  night. 
Nap  would  niherparlex  vous  than  fight; 
But  parUt  voms  wUl  no  more  do, 

Morbleu  1  Parbleu ! 
For  they  remembered  Moscow  1 " 

Upon  this  splendid  passage  we  have  a  few  remarks  to  make. 
The  taking  of  Troy  ended  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  ends  the  Epic  of  Tasso ;  but  here  the  taking  and  sub- 
sequent conflagration  of  a  city  five  times  as  large  as  emer  of  the 
two  former,  is  so  far  from  concluding  the  war  or  poem,  that  it 
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is  used  only  as  tlie  commencement  of  the  revolution  of  a  fortune ; 
it  is,  in  (act,  nothing,  when  compared  with  what  follows,  except 
apparently  as  the  matrix  of  thousands  of  horrible  beings,  who 
seem  to  have  sprung  up  from  its  flames,  arrayed  in  names  which 
leave  Homer's  skill  in  onomatopoiia  far  behind,  and  each  of  which 
is  mentioned  merely  as  a  sample  of  unknown  numbers,  called  by 
the  same  names,  who  are  supposed  to  follow  after.     We  are 
aware  the  liberty  taken  by  the  Poet  on  this  head  is  unwarranted 
by  authority ;  nor  are  we  prepared  to  defend  it  by  any  argu- 
ments :  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  its  great  utility  and 
poetical  beauty  as  an  excuse  at  least;  and,  since  the  Song  com- 
bines all  kinds  of  composition,  perhaps  it  is  here  that  the  comic 
and  satirical  vein  prevails,  with  reference  always  to  that  Pindaric 
fervour,  which  would  not  give  the  Poet  leisure  to  go  deliberately 
through  all  the  names  of  his  heroes,  but  prompted  the  happy 
•idea  of  concluding  them  all  under  similar  terminations.     We  per- 
suade ourselves  Uiat  no  one  will  deny  the  merit  of  the  lines  in 
italics  ;  they  possess  that  indistinctness  and  appalling  uncertainty 
which  the  best  Critics  and  Poets  have  declared  to  be  the  truest 
source  of  the  sublime.     The  passage  can  be  paralleled  only  by 
Milton's  Death ;  there  is  the  same  vague  terror  excited  by  the 
hideous  half-conceived  phantasm,  with  this  advantage  on  the  side 
of  our  author ; — that  Milton  has  at  length  yielded  to  his  curiosity, 
and  let  slip  the  real  name  of  the  spectre ;  whilst  Mr.  Southey 
gives  no  clue  to  a  name,  ^'  which  is  a  terrible  name,''  which,  he 
declares,  they  all  must  know  very  well,  but  that  nobody  can  speak 
it  or  spell  it.     What  can  be  more  awful  than  this  certain  uncer- 
tainty— this   unspeakable,   unspellable,    nameless   name  ?      We 
may  be  enthusiastic ;    but,  upon    mature  deliberation,  we  can 
remember  nothing  finer  than  this  passage.    The  following  lines, 
independent  of  the  wit  and  skill,  are  defended  by  the  common 
habit  of  the  Greek  Tragedians,  who  sometimes  pun  upon  the 
names  of  their  characters  beyond  all  measure.     We  need  not 
specify  the  manner  in  which  poor  Ajax  is  so  eternally  twitted 
about  his  unfortunate  syllables,  because  such  liberties  with  men's 
names  are  common  throughout  the  Greek  plays ;  but  iEschylus 
refrains  not  even  from  the  ladies,  and  is  rude  enough  to  speak  of 
fair  Helena  in  these  vile  and  graceless  puns : — kXiyacj  tXay^pocj 
iXixToXic    This,  therefore,  the  greatest  authority,  is  on  the  side 
of  our  Song. 

We  now  hasten  on  to  the  mortal  catastrophe ;  desiring  the 
reader  to  observe  the  singular  consonance  of  the  change  of  Nap's 
oaths  with  the  change  of  his  affairs.  It  is  no  longer  the  sportive 
Morbleu !  but  the  dreadful  and  despairing  "  Sacrebleu  1 "  the 
*'  bleu  "  in  both  painfully  reminding  him  of  the  colour  of  the  sky, 
whick  was  now  his  enemy ;  remariung.also  the  fearful  draft  which 
the  nmaway  Emperor  gives  bis  SaJtanic  Majesty  u^n  Va&  tt:^ 
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guard ;  bis  utter  nonplus  in  the  midst  of  snow,  and  frost,  and 
Cossaques ;  and,  at  length,  his  ignominious  flight,  which  is  the 
legitinuite  exit  of  the  Hero. 

^  And  then  came  on  the  frost  and  mow, 
All  on  the  road  from  Moscow  I 
Tl)e  Emperor  Nap  found  as  he  went 
That  he  was  not  quite  omnipotent ; 
And  worse  and  worse  the  weather  fcrew, 
The  fields  were  so  white,  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

SacrebUul  Ventrebleu! 
What  a  terrible  Journey  from  Moscow! 

'  The  Deril  take  the  hindmost, 

All  on  the  road  from  Moscow,' 
Quoth  Nap ;  who  thought  it  small  delight 
To  fight  all  day,  and  to  freese  all  night; 
And  so,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do. 
When  the  fields  were  so  white,  and  the  sky  so  blue, 
Morbleul  Parbleul 

jHe  stole  away»  I  tell  yon  ime. 

All  on  the  road  from  Moscow !  " 

Here,  no  doubt.  Homer,  or  Virgil,  or  Tasso,  would  have  ended 
their  Epic ;  Sophocles  or  Shakspeare  their  Tragedy ;  Aristo- 
phanes, or  Jonson,  or  Shakspeare,  or  Moliere,  their  Comedy ;  Mr. 
Dimoud  or  M  r.  Terry  their  Melodrama.  Be  the  whole  compo- 
sition what  you  please,  still  the  hero  is  decidedly  done  up ;  and 
when  such  a  hero  runs  away  upon  a  turnpike  road,  who  would  be 
able,  or  if  able,  who  would  have  the  face  to  bring  him  on  the 
stage  again  ?  Mr.  Southey  saw  all  this,  and  yet  does  not  end 
here :  original  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  parts  of  his  poem,  he 
does  not  let  his  victim  loose  ;  the  wand  of  the  enchanter  is  stilt 
upon  the  runaway ;  and,  with  a  terrible  boldness,  to  be  found 
only  in  Dante's  Inferno,  he  pronounces  prophetically  what  will-be 
his  doom  in  another  world.  This  exertion  of  poetical  preroga- 
tive, like  all  others,  will  be  viewed  by  many  of  the  Wbiffs  with 
great  jealousy,  and  even  indignation ;  but  besides  our  having,  as 
we  must  need  .confess,  a  Tory  twist,  we  think  the  ''  DivHw 
Commedia  "  sufficient  warrant  for  any  Poet  against  the  charge  of 
unauthorized  novelty.  Mai$  chacun  a  son  go&t — and  we  must 
leave  this  post-obituary  denunciation  to  its  fate. 

^  Twas  as  mach  too  coM  upon  the  road 
As  it  was  too  hot  at  Mmoow  ; 
But  t^re  is  a  |pli|ce  whidi  he  mast  go  tQi 
Where  the  fire  is  red,  and  the  brimstone  bine, 
Morblen!  Parbleul 
Ue^  ind  it  much  hottar  than  Mosconrr  I " 

We  fainted  before,  that  as  a  Song  this  Poem  requires,  for  the 
full  developement  of  its  beauties,  the  accompaniment  of  music 
and  voice.  By  the  particular  favour  of  Mr.  Southey  we  are 
able  to  state  that  this  is  likely  to  be  accomplished  soon :  we  have 
been  informed  of  the  plan,  and  we  will  shortly  explain  it  to  the 
Public.    Itjs  to  beperfonaed  by  a  grand  convention  of  all  die 
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Theatrical  Talent  in  London  ;  Bishop  has  submitted  the  scheme 
of  an  overture,  which  is  to  consist  of  three  parts.  The  first  an 
agitato  movement  in  A,  expressive  of  the  troubled  state  of  Nap's 
mind,  before  he  has  finally  determined  on  his  expedition.  This 
is  followed,  secondly,  by  a  minor,  in  the  manner  of  the  old 
chacone  in  which  the  case  is  decided,  and  Nap  is  quiet  again : 
and  this  movement  dies  away  in  five  bars  of  mmims,  diminuenda 
from  dolce  to  piano — to  p^. — to  p-p-p* ;  and  the  last  bar  is  not 
to  be  heard,  but  understood— ^for  Nap  liath  fallen  asleep.  He  is 
instantly  awakened  by  n  fine  splendid  Marcia  £n  grand  chosur, 
which  concludes  the  overture.  We  cannot  charge  our  memory 
with  an  exact  account  of  all  the  ariette  and  recitativi^  and  their 

Grformers  :  Matthews,  we  think,  was  to  execute  the  Russians ; 
acready  to  act  the  lines  on  the  Admiral,  with  blacked  eye- 
brows, amid  thunder  and  lightning ;  the  **  heigho  for  Moscow,"  by 
Miss  Stephens ;  and  the  "  Morbleu,  Parbleu,"  by  Miss  Wilson. 
Angrisani  was  to  be  taught  to  pronounce  one  line,  but  we  forget 
which;  and  Brobam  was  to  hold  a  J)  forte  through  six  bars 
without  shaking,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  long  shout  of  the 
Cotsaqoe.  Mr.  Southey  is  to  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  pit  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel  on  his  bead,  and  to  prompt  the  performers. 
Towards  the  end  Nap  will  be  produced,  and  a  very  correct 
representation  of  Pandemonium,  upon  a  more  improved  plan 
than  that  in  *'  Don  Giovanni ;"  Nap  will  try  to  coax  Nick,  but 
Nick  will  not  stand  bamboozling; — after  a  short  struggle,  and 
two  kicks  on  the  shins,  Nap  is  floored  and  unlaced,  and  shown 
to  be  all  slush ;  and  then  he  will  descend,  in  his  Majesty's  arms, 
to  a  mournful  dirge,  expressive  of  justice,  brimstone,  pain, 
•nitre,  and  birches. 

This  is  all  we  know  of  the  intended  exhibition  ;  but  of  course 
the  Public  will  be  more  particularly  informed  of  the  place,  and 
time»  and  price  of  admittance,  by  printed  hand-bills.  We  do  not 
mean  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  design,  though  we  think  it  liable 
to  objection  in  many  parts  ;  we  will  only  suggest  to  Mr.  Southey 
die  expediency  of  the  representation  taking  place  on  Easter 
Monday,  instead  of  that  stupid  stuff,  "^Greorge  Barnwell."  But 
we  have  written  so  much  that  we  must  needs  stop  here  ;  entreat- 
ing our  Readers,  if  they  have  met  with  any  thing  odd  or  unac- 
countable in  this  Article,  not  immediately  to  suppose  that  we  are 
in  the  wrong,  but  take  it  for  granted  that  some  deep  meaning 
lies  concealed  under  the  text ;  ort  if  they  are  dying  for  the  secret, 
to  write  privately  to  us  ;  and,  if  they  appear  worthy  of  confidence, 
we  promise  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  For,  Messieurs  the  Critics, 
there  are  more  things  in  Heaven  and  Earth  (and  par  consequence 
in  ''  The  £tonian")..than.fire  dfeaoit  of  in  your  pnilosophy. 
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SONNBT. 


TO 


Maiden  !  that  bloom'st  in  solitude  so  still. 

And  through  those  eyes  so  gentle,  yet  so  bright, 

Pourest  a  soft  and  melancholy  light. 
Thou  should'st  be  one,  methinks,  whose  virgin  will 
Knows  not  temptation,  nor  the  taint  which  111, 

Committed  or  design'd,  doth  leave,  in  spite 

E'en  of  Religion's  self.     Thou,  in  the  might 
Of  primal  Innocence,  hath  gaz'd  thy  fill 
Of  the  Earth's  beauties,  and  hast  felt  the  power 

And  harmony  intense  of  this  great  Whole ; 

Hence  never  on  thy  brow  doth  Anger  lour. 
Nor  Laughter  tov'd  bely  thy  peaceful  soul ; 

But  sighs  or  smiles,  in  sad  or  happy  hour, 
And  Saintlike  aspirations  round  thee  roll. 


A  WISH. 

TO    A    YOUNG    RELATION. 

Thou  bid'st  me  write !  in  vain  I  call 
The  Muses  to  the  welcome  task ; 

Good  wishes,  little  Friend,  are  all 
That  I  can  give,  or  thou  should'st  ask. 

May'st  thou  go  on  in  quiet  bliss. 
Thy  tranquil  way  to  Virtue's  shrine ; 

Sung  in  happier  strain  than  diis, 
Dear  to  a  nobler  heart  than  mine  ! 


O.  M. 
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May  Kindness  shed  her  dieering  ray. 

As  now,  upon  thy  sinless  years ! 
And  may  thy  future  praise  repay 

The  fondness  of  our  hopes  and  fears ! 


VISIT  TO  A  COUNTRY  FAIR. 

I  HAVE  been  so  emboldened,  my  dear  Peregrine,  by  your 
approbation  of  my  last  petite  morceau  from  the  Country,  that  I 
have  again  determined  to  shock  the  ears  of  my  fashionable 
Readers  with  one  more  description  of  rural  manners  and  sim- 
plicity. Without  further  preface,  then,  I  one  evening,  during  my 
stay  at  die  Rectory,  started  for  a  solitary  walk  soon  after  dinner, 
which  had  been  earlier  dian  usual.  The  sky  was  without  a  cloud, 
and  the  Sun,  still  almost  arrayed  in  his  meridian  glory,  displayed 
his  honest  countenance  receding  through  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  clear  transparent  hemisphere.  Many  an  Exquisite 
would  drawl  out  an  affected  titter  at  the  idea  of  a  rural  walk  till 
sunset ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  domineering  power  of  fashion  that 
affirms  nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  dusky  walls  and  smoke-dried 
towers,  and  can  conceive  no  fragrance  equal  to  the  delightfully 
varied  odours  of  a  town,  I  found  sufficient  and  even  abundant 
objects  of  enjoyment.  As  I  strolled  along  through  fields  of  the 
ricnest  fertility,  or  lingered  under  the  shade  of  blossoming  verdant 
hedge-rows,  alive  witib  the  music  of  a  hundred  songsters,  most 
deeply  should  I  have  pitied  the  man  that  delighted  not  in  such  a 
scene.  I  should  pity  him  almost  as  much  as  a  person  who  has 
so  little  taste  for  the  Novels  by  the  Author  of  Waverley,  and  is 
so  miserably  unable  to  digest  their  extraordinary  beauties,  as  to 
affirm  that  they  resemble  high-flaunting  descriptions  copied  from 
some  gaudy  picture.  I  know  not  how  such  a  spirit  of  perverse- 
ness  as  this,  or  how  a  perfumed  Fashionable  would  have  liked 
my  ramble ;  and  care  not,  so  long  as  they  didn't  interrupt  me  in 
it,  or  disturb  my  meditations ;  which  continued  in  full  force 
during  my  wanderings  over  several  fields,  notwithstanding  the 
unceremonious  appearance  of  an  ungentlemanly  animal  called  a 
bull.  He  certainly  appeared  inclined  to  pay  very  little  regard  to 
my  love  of  country  scenery ;  but  a  neigbouring  hedge  enabled 
me  to  bid  a  rapid  farewell  to  this  unpleasant  visitor;  and  I 
journeyed  onwards,  without  further  interruption,  till  I  was  led, 
by  frequent  shouts  of  merriment,  to  a  scene  unusual,  perhaps,  to 
ioaie  of  my  readers.    It  was  a  Village  Wake,  or  Fair,  one  of 
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Nature's  holidays ;  where  sh^  thrbws  dside  jferkitt  and  spade  to 
indulge  in  uncurbed  festivity ;  or  rather,  where  all  the  inhabitants 
of  a  village  meet  annually  to  feast,  drink|  play,  make  love,  and 
break  heads.  Such  wsis  the  sctoe  I  now  entered  upon,  though 
not  quite  unexpectedly,  as  I  had  gained  some  notice  of  it  before- 
hand by  several  noisy  groupes  of  peasants  hastening  past  me  to 
this  attracting  point  of  all  that  is  pre-eminent,  beautiful,  or  inte- 
resting in  the  country  circle.  For  this  is  the  Emporium  of  Village 
Fashion j  the  Hyde-Park  of  the  Rustics;  where  the  Farmer 
doffs  his  leather  buskins  and  nail-stodded  boots  for  decent 
worsted  hose,  set  off  by  shoes  ornamented  with  the  same  gleam- 
ing buckles  that  bespangled  the  legs  of  his  forefathers.  The 
huge  shaggy  coat,  the  faithful  companion  of  his  labours  thiroiigh 
all  weathers,  is  ejected  this  one  day  for  vefdant  green,  or  russet 
brown.  In  addition  to  this,  the  rarely-used  red  waistcoat  riaei 
in  roseate  splendor  across  his  muscular  chest,  leaving  just  tmxkk 
enough  at  the  neck  to  permit  the  snow-white  cravat  to  be  seen  ; 
which  his  good  Dame  herself  has  adjusted  with  the  utmost  caite. 
He  is  not  less  metamorphosed  than  his  neighbours,  who  all  start 
forth  from  their  cottages  on  this  anxiously-expected  day,  arrayed 
in  their  best  habiliments;  as  on  some  beautiful  May  dioraing  a 
troop  of  butterflies  gaily  start  from  their  flowery  couches,  and 
display  to  the  rising  Sun  their  little  pinions  variously  adorned  with 
a  thousand  splendid  hues.  The  scene  of  these  rural  Saturnalia 
was  a  finl^  verdant  lawn,  extending  like  an  amphitheatre  towardf 
a  wood  skirting  the  village.  1  was  not  long  in  finding  an  eminence 
from  whence  I  might  reconnoitre  this  motley  scene,  as  wril  aa 
die  tumultuous  hubbub  of  showmen  and  visitors  would  allow.  I 
found,  to  my  sorrow,  that  I  had  come  too  late  for  Donkey-racitag^ 
and  various  other  spbrts ;  and,  at  present,  found  the  most  con- 
spicuous  objects  to  consist  of  some  youths  breaking  each  other^a 
heads  with  true  English  courage,  and  certain  parties  in  swinga^ 
hanging  between  heaven  and  earth,  at  what  appeared  to  me  no 
very  pleasant  height.  But,  doubtless,  they  were  as  ambitions  to 
soar  as  some  of  our  superiors;  and,  I  am  afraid,  as  liable  to  fall 
to  the  dust.  To  those  whb  were  tired  of  their  sports  deli* 
cacies  were  not  wanting,  from  the  new-made  gingerbread  to  the 
inviting  plumb;  amongst  the  booths  also  were  seen  some  few 
detorated  most  splendidly  with  toys,  where  die  rustic  gallant 
might  purchase  a  diimble  or  pair  of  garters  for  his  fair  adorable* 
One  or  two  showmen  might  be  observed  amongst  the  crowds 
offering  their  cap  for  contributions  to  the  by-standers ;  some  of 
whom  shrunk  from  it  as  if  it  contained  a  pestilence  within  ita 
shattered  carcase.  At  another  time  they  made  the  skies  re-eeho 
as  they  shouted  out  die  murdered  names  of  the  grandees,  dis- 
play^ through  a  glafts  hole  10  their  visitors.    The  latter  alwaya 
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ipi^fured  to  r«df«  with  gr«at  ibtibfiictioii  from  having  t^etl  th« 
Blighty  potetttnt^s  of  the  wbrid  in  embtyo^  and  reduced  A-om 
Aeir  diitineft  to  a  ticketty  taravah.  Alas !  pbor  crowned  hettda^ 
nvhtt  aturty  tricks  Fortune  plays  with  yoU !  wbdt  a  pity  it  is  yOtt 
cannot  exterminate  rascally  showmen  at  the  edge  of  the  bayonet> 
who  hawk  your  High  Mightinesses  about  like  bo  many  baboonb 

in  kingly  it>bes !  Tnming  a  moment  from  the  sports  of  the  Fair^^ 
I  belield>  benettth  the  shade  of  some  gigantic  oaks,  a  band  or 
Venerable  fathers  that  might  remind  us  of  the  patriarchs  of  old. 
Too  old  to  engage  in  toore  robust  exercises,  these  Content^ 
elders  redined  there  to  view  the  activity  of  their  sons  \  and,  ai 
they  applabddH  the  skill  of  the  present  ^neration,  Waned  strong 
in  fales  of  former  times ;  previously  clearing  their  throats  Wi A 
i  ing  of  the  best  village  ale.  At  some  distance  from  these  a  eircte 
of  aged  dames  were  seated  round  a  polished  deal  table  16 
indulge  in  a  dish  of  the  best  green  tea.  Like  their  lords  and 
flMUterA,  they  Weit  arrayed  in  their  best  goWAS  and  boddices^ 
that  had  lain  in  the  neatly-composed  drawer  at  home  for  many  t 
day,  and  were  now  drawn  forth  in  all  their  rustling  ^endor  and 
pt^fusioh  of  puckers.  There  veere  some  healtny  fat^looking 
sottis  laughing  at  some  good  joke  till  the  tears  came  in  their  eyes ; 
while  a  few  steadier  niattDus  turned  one  eye  to  the  tea-table, 
and,  with  the  other,  Watched  the  motions  of  their  daughters, 
who  ieifced  this  Opportunity  to  flirt  with  their  lovers.  Cupid, 
indeed,  must  have  emptied  his  quiver;  for  the  various  love^ 
pvesMta  I  saw  borne  off  in  triumph,  must  have  had  a  powefi- 
fM  eflWct  On  hearts  hitherto  impregnable.  At  this  moment 
my  eye  was  caught  by  some  smoke  that  rode  <iuHirtg  bvel' 
tte  tops  of  the  trees  in  another  part  of  the  Wood,  and  throwing  a 
dnsky  hue  oyer  the  isurrounding  foliage ;  and,  on  a  more  cUrioUb 
inspection,  I  discovered  a  group  of  gips^ys  stationed  thehe,  like 
thtt  tutelar  deities  of  the  forest,  to  utter  their  oracles  foom  thfe 
native  oak.  These  wanderers,  equally  with  many  others,  had  tome 
m  take  advantage  of  the  Fair,  and  were  dealing  out  pottery-Wkrls 
aAd  fortunes  by  wholesale.  They  Were  bargainmg  pots  and  pan^^ 
kOKng  some  damsels  and  marrying  others,  in  quick  succession ; 
and,  Ulrged  by  my  innate  spirit  of  curiosity,  I  approached  to  take 

a  hearer  view^  of  them.    In  the  midst  sat  two  bibyl^  hanging  ov^r 

the  fumes  of  a  pot,  containing  their  eVening's  repast,  and  feeding 
the  alender  She  from  time  to  time  with  sticks  they  had  gathered  ih 
ihe  wood.  Near  them  Were  playing  two  or  three  bareheaded 
imd  barefooted  urehins,  that  had  perhaps  known  a  better  fate  and 
betnM*  living.  But  the  most  conspicuous  figures  were  tWo  blatk- 
ejed  laaseb,  with  red  cloaks  flung  with  an  mr  of  negligence  over 
their  ahOuldeTis,  while  their  sunburnt,  though  impressive  and 
hua^cme  ftaturea,  were  partly  bhronded  by  a  capadxMi^  KoMi 
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iij^siic  gravity,  as  her  lauj 
inward  ridicule  of  the  object  standing  b< 
prophetess  was  unrolling  the  page  of  his  i 
countryman^  who  seemed  fearful  of  trustiii 
of  the  gipsey,  thinking  perhaps  she  might  4 
in  a  high  wind.     His  doubting  idiotic  lool 
trasted   by  the  haif-scomful  fiery  glance  < 
seemed  to  regard  him  much  in  the  samt 
eyes  a  trembling  pigeon  ere  he  pounces  c 
considered  her  oracles  infallible ;  but  wheth 
farm*yard  with  a  giggle  of  gladness,  or  a 
proaching  death,  I  stayed  not  to  unravel,  but 
bxbwed  damsel  was  inclined  to  play  some  se 
The  other  members  of  the  gipsey  settlemei 
remarkable  in  their  appearance;  there  were 
engaged  in  selling  knives,  &c.,  whose  couni 
have  manfully  endured  and  opposed  every  e: 
and  might  perhaps,  to  a  better  physiognomisi 
borne  a  sinister  cast  of  expression,  indicativ 
of  foraging  in  the  neighbouring  hen-roosts, 
the  prophetesses,  and  a  tattered  old  man,  ap] 
the  tribe,  to  their  profitable  avocations,  I  on 
the  Fair  itself.     Here  there  were  decisive  ma 
of  even,  and  of  the  finishing  of  this  grand  gal 
laxing  in  their  rapid  motion,  moved  heavily  ar 
like  the  pendulum  of  a  \w<r^  f«— -» 
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keSy  stood  idly  on  the  table«  the  cups  and  saucers  ceased  to 
rattle^  and  silence  was  reigning  over  that  festive  board,  that  had 
latdjf  resounded  with  the  laugh  of  pleasure  and  delight,  as  some 
well-fraught  tale  was  ended,  or  some  acute  observation  burst 
forth  with  a  wink  and  a  nod  from  the  lips  of  the  company.  The 
bustling  matrons  themselves  were  reclining  on  the  still  stout  arm 
of  their  spouses,  or  dragging  away  their  giggling  daughters,  who 
OB  every  possible  opportunity  turned  their  heads  to  catch  one 
last  glance  of,  of  blow  a  kiss  to,  their  affianced  lovers.  These 
might  be  seen  too,  some  with  an  air  of  merriment,  others  with  an 
expression  which  strove  to  be  genteelly  melancholy,  wandering 
hmck  to  their  humble  cots,  with  thoughts  divided  between  the 
hardship  of  to-morrow's  ploughing,  and  the  enumeration  of  how 
many  pigs,  how  many  fowls,  and  how  much  stock,  they  must 
possess,  ere  they  can  hope  to  have  their  ardent  passion  rewarded, 
and  their  liberty  subjected  to  the  bonds  of  Hymen.  The  cudgels 
lay  shattered  on  the  grass ;  their  owners  had  retired  to  meditate  on 
die  broken  head  which  they  had  given  or  received.  The  birds  were 
slumbering  in  the  woods,  the  sheep-bells  tinkled  no  more  over 
the  plain,  and  I  was  left  alone  and  unregarded  under  the  shade  of 
the  forest-trees,  that  waved  vrith  a  hollow,  tremulous  murmur, 
as  if  admonishing  me  to  be  gone,  lest  by  tny  loitering  I  should 
disturb  the  noctural  gambols  of  Mab  and  her  fairy  train.  I 
lost  no  time  in  obeying  them,  and  being  enabled  to  find  my 
way  dirough  the  wood  by  the  light  of  the  Moon,  soon  found 
myself  far  distant  from  the  theatre  of  my  evening's  amusement,  of 
which,  as  I  looked  back  for  a  parting  farewell,  not  a  vestige  re- 
mained save  the  smoke  of  the  gipsey  fire,  flitting  in  fantastic 
forms  over  the  verdant  branches  of  the  trees,  and  opposing 
itself  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  orb  above  me. 

C.  BELLABIT. 


THE  BOGLE  OF  ANNESLIB ; 
OR,   THE   THREE-CORNERED    HAT. 

A  TALE. 

^'  An'  ye  winna  believe  i'  the  Bogle?"  said  a  pretty  young 
lassie  to  her  sweetheart,  as  they  sat  in  the  door  of  her  father's 
cottage  one  fine  Autumn  evening : — ''  Do  you  hear  that,  mither, 
Andrew  'U  no  believe  i'  the  Bogle  V 

*'  Gude  be  wi'  us,  Effie ! "  exclaimed  Andrew,— a  slender  and 
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delicate  youth  of  about  two-and-twenty, — **  a  bonny  time  I  wad 
bae  o%  giq  I  were  to  heed  every  auld  wife's  clatter.'' 

*^  The  worde  ^'  auld  wife ''  had  a  manifest  effect  on  Effie,  and 
she  bit  her  lips  in  silence.  Her  mother  immediately  opened  a 
battery  upon  the  young  man's  prejudices,  narrating  bow  that  on 
Anneslie  Heath,  at  ten  o'clock  at  ni^t,  a  certain  apparition 
waa  wont  to  appear,  in  the  form  of  a  maiden  above  the  usud  size^ 
with  a  wide  three-cornered  hat.  Sundry  other  particulars  wero 
mentioned,  but  Andrew  was  still  incredulous.  '<  He'll  rue  that, 
dearly  will  he  rue't !"  said  Effie,  as  he  departed. 

Many  days,  however,  passed  away,  and  Effie  was  evidently 

much  disappointed  to  find  that  the  scepticism  of  her  lover 

gathered  strength.     Nay,  he  &ad  the  audacity  to  insult,  by  gibea 

and  jests,  thp  true  believers,  and  to  call  upon  them  for  the  reasona 

^of  their  faith.     Effie  was  in  a  terrible  passion. 

At  last,  however,  her  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Andrew  waa 
passing  over  the  moor,  while  the  clock  struck  ten ;  for  it  was  hia 
usual  practice  to  walk  at  that  hour,  in  order  to  mock  the  fears  of 
his  future  bride.  He  was  just  winding  round  the  thicket  whicb 
opened  to  him  a  view  of  the  cotti^e  wfauere  Effie  dwelt,  when  he 
heard  a  light  step  behind  him,  and,  in  an  instant,  his  feet  were 
tripped  up,  and  he  was  laid  prostrate  on  the  turf.  Upon  looking 
up  he  beheld  a  tall  muscular  man  standing  over  him,  who,  in  no 
courteous  manner,  desired  to  see  the  contents  of  his  pocket. 
''  Deil  be  on  ye ! "  exclaimed  the  young  forester,  "  I  bae  but  ae 
coin  i'  the  warld."  *'  That  coin  maun  I  hae,"  said  his  assailant. 
"  Faith !  I'se  show  ye  play  for't,  then,"  said  Andrew,  and  sprung 
i^n  his  feet. 

Andrew  was  esteemed  the  best  cudgel-player  for  twenty  miles 
round,  so  that  in  brief  space  he  cooled  the  ardour  of  his  antago- 
nist, and  dealt  such  visitations  upon  his  skull  as  might  have  made 
a  much  firmer  head  ache  for  a  fortnight.  The  man  stepped  back, 
and,  pausing  in  his  assault,  raised  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and 
buried  it  among  his  dark  locks.  It  returned  covered  with  blood. 
''  Thou  hast  cracked  my  crown,"  he  said,  **  but  yet  ye  sha'  na 
gang  scatheless ;'-  and,  ninging  down  his  cudgel,  he  flew  on  his 
young  foe,  and,  grasping  his  body  before  he  was  aware  of  die 
attack,  whirled  him  to  the  earth  with  an  appalling  impetus. 
''  The  Lord  hae  mercy  on  me ! "  said  Andrew,  ''  I'm  a  dead 
man." 

He  was  not  far  froip  it,  foj  his  rude  foe  was  prepariqg^  to  put 
4ie  finishing  stroke  to  his  victory.  Suddenly  something  stirrea  ii^ 
the  bushes,  and  the  conqueror,  turning  away  from  nis  victim^ 
cried  out,  ^  The  bogle !  the  bogle ! "  and  fled  precipitately. 
Andrew  ventured  to  loo)c  m.  \ie  saw  the  ^gure  which  had  been 
described  to  him  approaching;  it  came  nearer  and  nearer;  its 
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he^mm$  very  pale,  and  its  8t^p  was  not  heaid  on  die  gimas.  At 
last  it  stood  by  his  side,  and  looked  down  upon  Uni.  Androw 
boned  his  &ce  in  his  cloak:  presently  the  appaiition  spoke — 
indistiBedy  indeed,  for  its  teeth  seemed  to  chatter  with  cold  :rf«- 
^  This  b  a  cauld  an'  an  eerie  nigi|t  to  be  sae  late  on  Anneriie 
Moir ! ''  and  immediately  it  glided  away.  Andrew  lay  n  few 
nwnntes  in  a  trance;  and  then  arising  from  his  cold  bed,  ran 
bastiiy  towards  the  cottage  of  his  mistress.  |Iis  hair  stood  on 
&!td,  and  the  vapours  of  the  night  sunk  chill  upon  his  brow  as  h^ 
lifted  up  the  latch,  and  flung  himself  upon  an  oaken  seat. 

^  Preserve  us !  '^  cried  the  old  woman.  **  Why,  ye  are  aair 
than  aneugh  to  frighten  a  body  out  o'  her  wits  !  To  come  in  wi' 
sic  a  flaunt  and  a  fling,  baresconced,  and  the  red  bluid  spattered  a* 
oW  yoor  new  leather  jerkin !  Shame  on  you,  Andrew !  in  what 
mishanter  hast  thou  broken  that  fule's  head  o'  thine  f" 

*  f^  Peace,  mither ! "    said  the   young  man,  taking  breath,  ^*  I 
hae  seen  the  bogle  I  ^ 

The  old  lady  had  a  long  line  of  reproaches,  drawn  up  in  Order 
of  march,  botween  her  lips  ;  but  the  mention  of  the  bogle  was 
the  signal  for  disbanding  them.     A  thousand  questions  poured 
in,  in  rapid  succession. — '*  How  old  was  she  1     How  was  she 
dressed  ?    Who  was  she  like  ?    What  did  she  say  ?" 
**  She  was  a  tall  thin  woman,  about  seven  feet  high !" 
"  Oh  Andrew ! "  cried  Effie. 
''  As  ugly  as  sin ! " 

''  Other  people  tell  a  different  story/'  said  Eflie. 
*'  True,  on  my  Bible  oath !  and  then  her  beard  "r-r- 
*'  A  beard !  Andrew,"  shrieked  Effie,  ''a  woman  with  a  beard ! 
For  ahame,  Andrew  I " 

*^  Na^,  lil  swear  it  upon  my  souFs  salvation !  She  had  seen 
saxty  wmters  and  mair,  afore  e'er  she  died  to  trouble  us  1 '' 

'*  I'll  wager  my  best  new  goun,"  said  the  maiden,  ''  that 
sa^teen  would  be  nearer  die  mark." 

''  But  wha  was  she  like,  Andrew  ?  "  said  the  old  waoian. 
^  Was  she  like  auld  Janet  that  vims  drowned  in  the  bum  forenaint  ? 
or  that  auld  witch  that  your  maister  hanged  for  stealing  his  pet 
lamb  1  qf  was  she  like — " 

''  Are  you  sure  she  was  na  like  tnCy  Andrew  ?  *'  said  Efiie, 
looking  archly  in  his  face. 

"  \ou — Pshaw !  Faith,  guid  mither,  she  was  like  to  naebody 
that  I  ken,  unless  it  be  auld  Elspeth,  the  cobler's  wife,  that  was 
blamed  for  a'  the  mischief  or  misfortunes  o'  the  kintra  roun',  and 
was  drowned  at  last  for  having  "  sense  aboon  the  lave." 
"  And  how  was  she  dressed,  Andrew?" 
'*  In  that  horrible  three-cornered  hat,  which  may  I  be  blinded 
if  ever  I  seek  to  look  upon  again !  an'  in  a  lang  blue  apron." — 
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**  Greeny  Andrew ! ''  cried  Effie,  twirling  her  own  green  nproo 
round  her  thumb. 

''  How  you  like  to  teaze  ane !  **  said  the  lover.  Poor  Andrew 
did  not  at  all  enter  into  his  mistress's  pleasantry,  for  he  laboured 
under  great  depression  of  spirits,  and  never  lifted  his  eyes  from 
the  ground. 

'*  But  ye  hae  na  tauld  us  what  she  said,  lad ! "  said  the  oM 
woman,  assuming  an  air  of  deeper  mystery  as  each  question  was 
put  and  answered  in  its  turn. 

*^  Lord !  what  signifies  it  whether  she  said  this  or  that !  Hand 
your  tongue,  and  get  me  some  comfort ;  for,  to  speak  truth,  I*m 
vera  cauld." 

**  Weel  mayest  thou  be  sae,"  said  Effie,  *'  for  indeed,**  she  con- 
tinued, in  a  feigned  voice,  **  it  was  a  cauld  an*  an  eerie  nigkt  to  be 
sae  IcUe  on  Anneslie  Muir." 

Andrew  started,  and  a  doubt  seemed  to  pass  over  his  mind. 
He  looked  up  at  the  damsel,  and  perceived,  for  the  first  time,  that 
her  large  blue  eyes  were  laughing  at  him  from  under  the  shade  of  a 
huge  three-cornered  hat.  The  next  moment  he  hung  over  her  in 
an  ecstacy  of  gratitude,  and  smothered  with  his  kisses  the  ridicule 
which  she  forced  upon  him  as  the  penalty  of  his  preservation. 
Seven  feet  high,  Andrew ! '' 
My  dear  Effie !  "— 

"  As  ugly  as  sin ! " — 

"  My  darling  lassie ! " — 

"  And  a  beard!"— 

"  Na !  na !  now  you  carry  the  jest  o*er  far !  *' 

'*  And  saxty  winters ! " 

''  Saxteen  springs ;  Effie !  dear,  delightfu',  smiling  springs !  ^ 

**  And  Elspeth,  the  cobler's  wife  i  oh !  Andrew,  Andrew,  I 
never  can  forgie  you  for  the  cobler's  wife ! — and  what  say  you 
now,  Andrew !  is  there  nae  bogle  on  the  muir  ?  " 

**  My  dear  Effie !  for  your  sake  Fll  believe  in  a*  the  bogles 
in  Chnstendie!" 

**  That  is,"  said  Effie,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  and  vehement 
fit  of  risibility,  *^  that  is,  in  a*  that  wear  *  three-cornered  Hats/  " 
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«11ie  maiden  panied,  u  if  agun 
She  (honght  to  cat^  the  distant  itnin, 
Vith  head  Qpniised,  and  look  intent. 
And  ear  and  eje  attentiie  bent. 
And  lock*  flung  back,  and  lipi  apart, 
like  monnineDt  of  Grecian  art." 


"Anna, list!  the  zephyrs  plaj 
Over  the  blue  wave  fleetly ; 
And  the  boatman's  distant  roundelay 
Breaks  on  the  still  night  sweetly. 

"  Ope  the  casement — open  wide- 
Let  lis  drink  the  moonbeam's  light ; 
like  a  proudly-gUtt'ring  bride, 

Rides  she  throng  the  clouds  of  night. 

"  O  'tis  sweet — the  hour  I  love — 
The  lovely  hoar  of  placid  Even,— 
Tbw  to  let  our  sptriu  rove. 
And  mingle  with  the  stars  of  Heav'n. 

"  Nature  sleeps — and  all  around 
A  holy  silence  spreada  her  reign; 
Save  the  sheep^bell,  not  a  sound 
Is  beard  along  the  tranquil  plain. 

"  While  the  halcyon  calm  we  view, 

AnxiouB  caret  and  troubles  fly. 

We  the  bliw  that's  past  renew — 

Breathe  to  absent  love  a  si^. 

"  Haik !  a  lute — I  heard  its  tone — 
Again  the  sound  salutes  my  ear : 
Who  the  Wand'rer  late  and  lone. 
Thus  that  joys  rude  night  to  cheer  t 
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*^  List  thee,  Anna;  list,  I  pny*— 
Softly  steals- the  melody — 
Sweet  the  vpice,  and  sweet  the  lay. 
Floating  o W  the  silent  sea :  ^'-— 


^*  The  dew-drop  that  shines  on  the  violet's  bed. 
Or  the  stars  that  are  gl|tfring  in  Heav'n  above. 
Or  the  diadem  gracing  a  eonqueior*s  head. 
Are  never  so  bright  as  the  eyes  of  my  Love. 

**  The  odour  exhaled  from  yon  opening  rose* 

Or  the  breezes  that  play  found  Arabians  gvove. 
Or  when  labour  is  over,  the  peasant's  repose 
Is  never  so  sweet  as  the  ki^s  of  my  Love. 

''  Selina,  thou  fair  one,  O !  list  to  my  tale, 

'Mid  her  heaven  of  purple  rides  blithely  the  Moon ; 
O !  waft  me  that  kiss  on  the  wings  of  the  gale. 
Or  waft  me  thyself — a  far  lovelier  boon.** 


"  Tis  he,  'tis  he— I  know  the  strain 

His  flatt'ring  tongue  was  wont  to  sing — 
That  lute— which  oould  my  heart  enchain, 
When  Lona  touched  Ae  pliant  string. 


'^  Dear  youth,  I  come— but  no  !-*-ny  soul. 
While  love  entwines  his  flowery  bands. 
Forgets  a  father^  stem  control— r 

Forgets  his  oflHPenewed  commands. 

* 

'<  But  O !  I  love— shall  bolU  or  bars. 
Shall  all  restrictions  out  of  nnmbcr^ 
Impede  the  light  of  kindred  stars  ? 
Keep  hearU  tbal  Liova  \k^^  joined  asunder  ? 
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She  said,  aad  oV  luof  dowo]^  cheek 
There^tole  a  tinge  of  deeper  dye. 

And  'pmon*d  Love  would  tiy  to  speak 
Its  anger  through  her  twinkUng  eye. 

She  flung  away»  ip  trembling  haste. 
The  ringlets  of  her  flowing  hair ; 

And  Zephyr  left  the  billow's  breast, 
To  frolic  and  to  nestle  there. 

T%en  (ook'd  on  Anna-^and  a  sigh 
Unheeded  froin  her  bosom  fled— 

And  thtti— -in  speechless  apathy, 
GaiVi  00  the  ocean^s  tranquil  bed. 

The  minstrel  youth,  who,  lingering  nigb, 
A  Ipver's  hopes  find  fears  had  provM, 

Thought  ev'i^  breeze  ^at  murmurM  by 
Brought  news  of  bliss  from  hef  he  lov^d. 

But  all  was  silent — all  was  still — 
Again  he  w^'d  the  trembling  lyre  ; 

Again,  obedient  to  h^s  will^ 
It  uttered  love  apd  spft  desire, 

A  voice  arose,  whose  every  word 
Fell  sweet  as  Hybla's  hoi^ey  ^ar^ 

And  plaintive  ^s  tl|at  )onely  bird 
That  tells  her  woes  in  Ev^nin^'s  ear. 


**  Can  the  river  flow  op  in  a  unison  stnam. 

If  the  fountains  that  feed  it  with  waves  ase  supprest? 
The  sun-flower  withers,  if  reft  of  the  heaps 

Of  the  God  that  enlightens  and  nuftures  her  crest. 
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Then  pity  the  lof  er«  who  sighing  implores 

One  smile  to  disperse  his  sonl's  lowering  shade  ; 

If  bereft  of  the  light  of  those  eyes  he  adores. 

Like  the  flower  when  blighted,  he'll  sicken  and  fade. 


*'  O  can  that  fair  bosom,  Selina,  O  can  it 

Be  deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  wretched  ?  O  do  ! 
As  the  billow  bends  down  to  the  breezes  that  fan  it. 
So  woman's  soft  heart  bends  to  accents  of  woe. 

**  Then  bid~me  but  hope,  and  my  wandering  lute 
Again  shall  sound  cheeriy,  again  shall  be  gay. 
But  frown  on  me,  lov'd  one,  but  froMm  on  my  truth. 
And  then  silent  the  WandVer,  then  hush'd  is  the  Lay.' 


The  maid  had  heard — her  bosom  heav'd. 
And  passion  sparkled  in  her  eye  ; 

E'en  for  a  while  of  sense  bereav'd. 
She  stood  entranc'd  in  ecstasy. 

For  music,  with  its  magic  pow'r. 
Each  fibre  of  the  soul  can  move  ; 

But  doubly  charms  at  lonely  hour. 
When  warbled  by  the  lips  of  love. 

With  gentle  blandbhment  it  woos. 
And  weaves  a  chain  the  heart  around. 

Till  every  pulse  the  strain  pui^ues. 
And  beats  responsive  to  the  sound. 

But  short  the  bliss  that  wrapt  her  soUl, 
And  short  that  visionary  calm ; 

She  spumed  her  Anna's  soft  control. 
And  flung  away  the  lifted  arm. 
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That  image,  which  in  Fanc/s  eye 
She  saw  to  touch  the  trembling  lyre, 

Rais'd  in  her  breast  Love's  tempest  high. 
UsurpM  Affection's  softer  fire. 

There  was  but  one — one  heart  alone. 
That  moment  all  the  world  within. 

That  she  would  wish  to  call  her  own. 
That  she  would  care  to  lose  or  win. 

And  still  the  strain  her  Lona  sung 
Would  vibrate  on  her  listening  ear; 

Each  airy  accent  of  his  tongue 

Seem'd  still  as  if  'twas  warbling  near. 

She  stood  awhile — but  passion's  tide 
Was  pour'd  along  her  eddybg  soul ! 

And,  springing  from  her  Anna's  side. 
She  darted,  reckless  of  control. 

Through  that  fair  window's  open  frame. 
And  gain'd  the  balcony — her  form 

Shone  lovely  as  some  fairy  dame, 
Or  white-rob'd  spirit  of  the  storm. 

She  saw  the  much-lov'd  youth  beneath. 
While  kindled  love  her  bosom  warms  ; 

And  hardly  daring  to  take  breath. 
She  rushed  to  meet  her  Lona's  arms. 

I  know  no  more — a  little  bark, 

Wheqe'er  the  moon  illum'd  the  tide. 

Was  seen  amid  the  billows  dark 
In  bounding  playfulness  to  glide. 
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And  there  was  heard  die  miinn'riiig  sound 
Of  oars,  that  dash'd  the  briny  spray ; 

And  wheh  the  zephyr  plily'd  around. 
It  bore  along  this  simple  lay : 


*'  O  smile.  Love,  to-night,  for  together  we  trace 
The  rude  ocean  of  billows,  deriding  its  ire ; 
IMl  warm  thee,  when  cold,  in  a  lover's  embrace. 
And  lull  thee  to  sleep  with  the  sound  of  the  lyre. 


4€ 


Then  smile.  Love,  to-night — ^for  the  breast  of  the  wave 
Seems  to  sparkle  aneath  the  rude  dash  of  the  oar ; 

For  the  Nereids  laugh  in  their  coralline  cave. 
And  speed  us  away  to  some  happier  shore." 


X.C. 
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PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE. 

I. 

Peregrine  Courtenay  to  "  Coll.  apud  Cantab-.  Soc'* 

Mt  dear  Sir, — Your  letter  has  afforded  me  so  much  amuse- 
ment in  my  closet,  that  I  should  consider  myself  quite  unpardon- 
able if  I  made  no  return  for  tfte  JfavOur  of  it :  and,  since  you  have 
opened  to  me  no  means  of  private  communication,  I  am  compelled 
to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  you  publicly. 

I  am  really  quite  charmed  with  your  epistolary  style.  There  is  a 
something  of  ease  and  jauntiness  about  it,  which  I  would  almost 
give  his  Majesty's  crown  to  acquire.  &ut  "  what's  impossible 
can't  be  " — I  must  scribbli^  as  well  as  I  itaay ! 

Your  description  of  your  breakfast-table,  on  the  first  of  die 
month,  quite  enraptured  me.  **  Your  paper-cutter  always  accom- 
panies your  breakfast  apparatus ;  and  you  leisurely  inspect  the 
Nuga  Literaria,  which  yoU  regularly  take  id."  I  had  the  whole 
picture  before  me  in  a  moment !  The  mahogany  table, — the  clean 
cloth, — the  buttered  toast, — the  chocolate, — the  spruce  serving- 
man,  or  sprucer  serving-maid,  and  ColL  apud.  Cantab.  Soc.  seat^ 


in  a  grtAt  anii-diaif ,  alinosl  as  big  afc  my  oSm,  looking  b^  tuWbv 
at  the  breakfast  and  the  Nuettf  and  gaping  foir  both  with  the  appe^- 
tite  of  an  Ogre.  Beside  iiiitay  dii  a  litde  ^pider4^gged  table, 
legions  of  periodical  worthies  repose  ;  but  I  pass  them  all  over  tb 
coBkfc  to  his  ''  chieffest  delighti"  ''  Mj  chief^st  delight^  Bir,  I 
readily  ^nfess^  is  drawn  from  the  pdges  of '  The  Etonian*'  "^^^ 
My  dear  Sil-,  you  arb  the  best  Critic  that  ever  drank  chocolate. 
So  far  we  hate  gone  on  smoothly^  but  the  eatastrophe  ia 
shockidg! 

It  it  the  first  of  March.—* The  senrant  enters  :^— ^  Sir !  I  haye 
been  to  Mr*  Warren's  " — (ColL  apud  Gmtoft;  Soc.  tetH/ks  tii^a^ 
tiencei)—'^ '  The  Etoniati '  is  not  arrived  *'—(Coll.  apud  Cdntab. 
Soe.  looks  black.) — "  It  is  not  expected." — (ColL  aptid  Gmanb* 
Soc.  is  in  a  passitm.) — He  calls  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  he  in- 
dites, yea !  he  indites  a  grievous  letter !  He  taketh  up  the  cudgels, 
and  he  will  no  more  take  in  the  work ;  he  giveth  us  his  sage 
advicb,  and  he  will  no  more  give  us  his  two  shillings. 

And  you  really  think,  my  dear  Sir,  that ''  the  vaunted  extension 
of '  The  Etonian's '  sale  must  not  be  relied  upon !  "  I  think  this 
an  unfair  insinuation,  and  I  shall  be  serious  about  it ;  which  I 
very  seldom  am.  I  will  lead  you  into  our  Printing-Office ; — put 
you  Quite  behind  the  scenes.  In  this  work  we  hdve  no  view  to 
individual  reputation  ;  and  therefore  we  do  not  wish  to  dispose  of 
more  than  a  limited  number  of  copies.  We  print  750  copies  of 
every  Number ;  we  shall  continue  to  do  so ;  and  we  shall  sell 
them  all !  Mark  me.  Sir!  I  cannot  prevent  your  "  inferencies  "  or 
yottr  "  fears ;  "  but>  by  his  Majesty's  whiskers,  we  shall  Sell  them 
ALL.— ^Our  sale  will  nevet  be  "  extended." 

To  proceed. — "  You  had  intended  to  oflfer  me  a  few  tHtic^isms 
upon  th(s  Revievr  t>f  Wordsworth's  Poetry,  and  bii  a  feW  bthdr 
passages  in  *  The  Etotiiail '  which  appear  to  favblir  the  ^rofe^sion 
of  principles,  which  you  would  willingly  persuade  yourself  its 
oihdtlttors  do  not  entertiin.'^  How  tikifortundte  !  you  have  never 
fomd  out  diat  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  said  Review  hate 
been  tiepeatedly  disavowed  by  the  said  conductors.  Ftd^page  l69, 
Md  pAge  252. 

Afker  all,  my  de^r  *'  Colt,  apud  Cantab.  Soc.,"  I  believe  you  to 
be  our  very  good  friend|  and  lotig  to  shake  hands  with  you  in  the 
Chlb-roobl.  But  I  tnust  let  you  irtto  a  secret.  There  are  here 
things  which  V^  call ''  regular  weeks,"  and  "  four  exercise-weeks," 
whibh  yM  kni»w  hothitig  at  all  about^  but  which  we  considef  a 
^HMlnaisaiMri^.  There  a^e  also  such  things  as  weak  constitutions, 
dhmiies,  8U:. — but  these>  iu  commoU  with  another  wbrthy  and 
Bev.  Gentleman  (whom  I  could  mention),  you  may,  perhaps, 
erii  •*  Peregrirte  apblogies."  And  you  are  surprised  at  my  iV^e- 
gdtri^f    AlAn!   iklns!    I  have  tw^rity  excuses  to  make;   but 
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when  I  have  said,  ''  First,  I  am  an  Etonian,''  all  chantaUe  per> 
will  say  ''  Enough — leave  out  the  nineteen/'  After  all.  No.  V. 
was  in  London  on  the  Ist  of  March,  and  you  might  have  had  it 
at  tea. 

And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you.  For- 
give me  if  I  have  said  any  thing  impertinent ;  you  see  that  foolish 
mference  about  our  sale  put  me  into  a  little  pet.  Believe  me, 
few  persons  expect  much  "  regularity  "  from  a  schoolb<qr.  Yon 
have  no  idea  how  punctual  I  will  be  when  I  am  '<  Cm.  tnmd 
Caniab.  Soc/'  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  assure  yoo  dial  I  soall 
be  happy  to  receive  your  criticisms,  and  loth  to  peruse  your  fean; 
that  1  am  very  thankful  for  your  good-will,  and  very  sorry  for 
your  inferences ;  that  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  your  observa- 
tions, and  not  the  smallest  wish  for  your  two  shillings. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  8cc. 

PEREGRINE  COURTBNAT. 


II. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  tcrittenfrom  Athtm,  in  tlie  4d  Year  of  the 

109/ A  Olympiad. 


CHARICLES    TO    MENEDEMU8. 


It  is  painful,  Menedemus,  to  contemplate  Death  at  a  distance; 
it  is  painful  only  to  hear  of  the  departure  of  a  human  soul ;  but 
you  cannot  form  an  idea  how  dreadful  a  thing  it  is  to  see  the 
dissolution  of  what  was  dear  to  us,  to  look  upon  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  the  prospects,  the  wishes,  the  pursuits^^ef  a  being  like 
ourselves. 

Poor  Crito !  You  remember  well  how  kind  and  engaging  he 
was  ;  how  mild  to  his  inferiors,  how  obliging  to  his  equau,  now 
respectful  to  his  superiors  !  He  died,  as  you  know,  very  young ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  foolish  to  dwell  much  upon  talents  whose 
cultivation  had  hardly  commenced,  and  to  anticipate  the  future 
success  of  qualities  which  had  scarcely  begun  to  expand ;  never- 
theless it  is  consolatory  to  us  to  reflect,  that,  if  manhood  had  been 
granted  to  him,  he  mi^ht  have  become  as  great  in  public  as  he 
was  amiable  in  private  life ;  he  might  hereafter  have  been  as  dear 
to  Athens  as  he  already  was  to  us!  Alas !  while  I  paint  a  vision 
of  what  he  might  have  been,  I  am  striving  to  forget  the  certainty 
of  what  he  is! 

His  illness  was  shorty  but  painful.  He  bore  it  with  exemplary 
fortitude,  and  testified  throughout  the  greatest  reluctance  to  give 
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{mil  or  apprehension  to  his  friends.  Alas !  the  recollection  oT 
this  only  avails  to  add  poignancy  to  the  regret  which  pervades  the 
walks  of  Academus.  Latterly,  as  his  danger  became  mbrerioirai- 
nent,  his  friends  were  not  allowed  to  see  and  converse  with  him, 
but  he  was  not  the  less  present  to  their  hearts ; — their  inquiries 
concerning  him  were  constant  and  affectionate  ;  the  mirth  which 
is  natural  to  youth  was  pensive  and  restrained ;  they  avoided 
causing  the  slightest  sound,  and  walked  softly  by  the  threshold  of 
the  sufferer. 

At  last  all  expectation,  all  hope,  of  his  recovery  expired.  We 
were  informed  of  his  situation,  and  admitted  to  the  room  where 
he  lay.  Oh !  Menedemus !  if  you  had  witnessed  with  me  that 
feverish  countenance,  those  vain  efforts  to  express  by  words  some 
wish  which  we  could  not  hear  or  gratify,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
faint  struggles  of  departing  animation, — ^you  would  not  be  sur- 
prised when  I  say,  tluit  more  wisdom  is  to  be  learned  from  Uie 
contemplation  of  a  death-bed  than  from  the  precepts  of  another 
Socrates. 

He  endeavoured  to  take  leave  of  us,  and  he  could  not  speak ; 
we  spoke  to  him,  and  he  could  not  hear ;  he  strove  to  look 
round  upon  those  who  wept  about  him,  and  agony  had  weighed 
down  his  eyelids ;  his  sister  was  sitting  by  his  bedside,  and  he 
was  unconscious  of  her  presence:  every  faculty  of  his  mind, 
every  nerve  of  his  body,  seemed  to  be  powerless ;  he  was  awake 
to  no  sensation  but  that  of  pain.  As  we  gazed  upon  his  face, 
dark  and  clanmiy  with  fever, — as  we  beheld  his  motionless  and 
emaciated  hand,  his  closed  eyes,  his  distorted  lips ; — what  dreadful 
ideas  came  over  us !  We  felt  that  Death  was  in  the  chamber^ 
and  looked  round  upon  each  other,  as  if  doubting  which  of  us  was 
to  be  Uie  next  victim  of  the  destroying  power!  Oh!  my  friend, 
if,  as  Plato  has  taught  us,  the  soul  is  really  immortal ;  if,  in  bliss 
or  in  woe,  it  survives  the  frail  vesture  of  clay  in  which  it  is 
shrouded,  how  cautious  should  we  be  in  every  moment  of  our 
lives  ;  how  carefully  should  we  regulate  our  actions ;  how  closely 
should  we  scrutinize  our  thoughts ! 

Cleon,  who  was  standing  next  to  me,  touched  my  gown :  I 
turned  round  to  him.  He  whispered  to  me,  ^*  Now  he  is  dying  I " 
I  looked  back  to  the  couch  with  a  feeling  of  chilly  stupor  which  I 
cannot  attempt  to  describe  :  Aspasia  was  leaning  over  her  bro- 
dier,  and  kissmg  his  cold  lips.  Suddenly  she  arose :— *'  I  have 
drank  his  last  breath ! "  she  said  hysterically,  and  fell  into  the 
arms  of  her  husband.  In  a  moment  the  features  of  the  youth 
lost  all  appearance  of  pain  or  distortion  :  they  resumed  their  usual 
mildness  of  expression ;  they  lay  composed  in  the  beautiful  sere- 
mty  of  death. 

Poor   Crito!   his    memory  will  long  be  treasured   up  ia  iVv^ 
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hearts  of  those  who  loved  him ;  hU  virtues  are  often  the  subject 

of  conversation  among  us :  some  of  us  preserve  with  the  fiNMleat 

assiduity  the  little  presents  which  they  may  have  received  fixMn 

him  ;  others  have  locks  of  his  hair  entwined  in  rings  aud  locketa. 

Plato,  whose  pupil  he  was,  has  written  some  beautiful  poetry» 

to  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb.  *  «  «  « 

#  *  *  « 


ON  THE    PROPOSED  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  PUBLIC 

LIBRARY  AT  ETON. 

We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  announce,  that,  after  the  Easter 
Holidays,  a  Public  Library  for  the  use  of  the  School  wiU  be 
established  by  Subscription,  at  Mr.  Williams's.  We  are  very 
glad  of  it,  not  for  our  own  sake,  for  before  it  shall  rise  to  any 
degree  of  importance,  we  shall  be  inhabitants  of  this  spot  no 
longer ;  our  very  names  will  be  forgotten  among  its  more  recctft 
inmates.  But  we  hail  with  joy  this  Institution,  for  the  sake  of 
the  School  we  love  and  reverence,  to  which  we  hope  it  will  proves 
at  some  future  period,  a  valuable  addition. 

•  The  plan  admits  of  100  Subscribers ;  viz.  the  100  Senior  Mem- 
bers of  the  School.  If  any  of  these  decline  to  become  Members, 
the  option  will  descend  to  the  next  in  gradation.  The  Subscrip* 
tion  for  the  first  year  will  be  \0s.  6d.  after  the  Easter,  Electioii, 
and  Christmas  Holidays ;  in  future  IO5.  6d.  will  be  paid  after  the 
two  latter  Vacations  only.  The  Library  will  consist  of  the 
Classics,  History,  &c. ;  and  Subscribers  will  be  allowed,  under 
certain  regulations,  to  take  books  from  the  room.  Of  course  a 
thing  of  this  kind  has  not  been  set  on  foot  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Higher  Powers  ;  and  the  Head  Master  has  assisted 
the  promoters  of  it  by  his  approbation,  as  well  as  by  liberality  of 
another  description.  We  trust  that  Eton  will  not  long  continue 
to  experience  the  want  of  an  advantage  which  many  other  Public 
Schools  enjoy. 

We  had  intended  to  send  the  foregoing  loose  remarks  to  press, 
in  order  to  request  as  many  of  our  schoolfellows  in  the  Upper 
Division,  as  are  willing  to  become  Subscribers,  to  leave  their 
names  with  Mr.  Williams,  at  whose  house  the  Library  will  be 
established.  But  as  we  were  preparing  to  send  off  the  manuscript, 
an  old  gentleman,  for  whom  we  nave  a  great  respect,  called  m, 
and  looked  over  our  shoulder.  He  then  took  a  chair,  and  ol^ 
served  to  us,  *'  This  will  never  do ! "  He  took  off  his  spectadas 
« — wiped  them,  put  them  on  again,  and  repeated — **  This  will 
never  do ! 

**  I,  Sir,  was  an  Etonian  in  the  year  17 — ,  and,  being  a  bit  of 
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•  speculator  in  those  days,  had  a  mind  to  do  what  you  are  now 
cbmming  of  doing.  I  addressed  myself  forthwith  to  various 
frieods,  all  of  them  distinguished  for  rank,  or  talent,  or  iufluence, 
among  their  companions.  I  began  with  Sir  Roger  Oandy,  expa** 
tiated  on  the  sad  want  of  books  which  many  experienccKi,  and 
iaaked  whether  he  did  not  think  a  Public  Libnury  would  be  a  very 
fine  thing  7  '  A  circulating  one/  he  said^  '  Oh  yes!  very  ! ' — and 
he  yawned.     There  was  taste  ! 

*'  The  next  to  whom  I  made  application,  was  Tom  Luny,  the 
fat  son  of  a  fat  merchant  on  Ludgate-Hill.  Poor  Tom  !  he  died 
last  week,  by-the-bye,  of  a  surfeit.  Well,  Sir,  I  harangued  him 
for  some  time  upon  the  advantages  of  my  scheme,  to  which  he 
gave  his  cordial  assent.  Finally,  I  observed  that,  of  course,  it 
would  not  be  very  expensive. — '  Expensive !  *  he  said,  '  Oh  yes  ! 
very ! ' — and  he  walked  off.    There  was  liberality ! 

**  Next  I  besieged  Will  Wingham.  I  made  my  approaches, 
as  before,  with  great  caution,  and  at  last  summoned  this  garrison 
to  aurrender. — *  Books ! '  he  exclaimed^  '  I  hav'n*t  one  but  a 
Greek  Grammar,  with  all  Syntax  out.'  '  And  do  ])rou  think,'  I 
resumed,  '  that  an  Etonian  can  do  well  without  them  ?  '  '  Do 
well ! '  he  said,  '  Oh  yes  ?  very ! ' — and  he  laughed.  There  was  a 
wish  for  improvement ! 

'^  Now,  my  good  Peregrine/'  continued  Ae  old  Gentleman, 
putting  his  feet  up  upon  die  hobs  of  my  fire,  and  looking  very 
argumentative,  ^  what  do  you  say  to  all  this?  " 

The  old  Gentleman  is 

**  Laudator  Umporis  actt 
Se  pneio." 

He  left  the  room  piqued,  when  we  hurt  his  prejudices  by  re- 
plying* '*  Nothing,  Sir,  but  that  the  Etonians  or  1821  are  not,  we 

will  hope,  the  Etonians  of  17 — ." 

P.  C. 
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NO.  IV. 

March  l.-*-Upon  looking  over  No.  V.,  I  find  that  an  allusion 
to  the  "  London  Magazine,"  bears  an  unfeeling  appearance,  as 
coimected  with  the  unfortunate  death  of  Mr.  Scott.  I  trust  that 
our  fiiends  need  not  be  assured,  that  the  paragraph  in  question 
was  written  and  sent  to  press  before  the  melancholy  catastrophe 
was  apprehended. 

o  2 
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I  must  apologize  to  the  author  of  ''  Evening/'  for  the  long 
period  during  which  it  has  been  lying  in  my  desk.  And  I  most 
also  apologize  for  the  necessity  which  even  now  prevents  me  from 
giving  so  much  space  to  the  Foem  as  I  could  wish.  It  was  my 
intention  that  it  should  have  stood  as  a  separate  article ;  but  I  find 
myself  unable  to  do  more  than  to  quote  from  it  in  the  Scrap- 
Book.     My  first  extract  is  the  exordium  of  the  work  :-7 

*^  The  glowing  orb  desoendt;  the  beam  of  day 

That  crowned  the  sQininit  of  meridian  sky. 
Sheds  from  the  western  tract  a  mellow'd  ray, 

And  tints  the  azare  with  a  golden  dye, 
Slow  sinking  to  the  ocean ; — ^'tis  a  way 

That  Phoebus  often  takes  to  wish '  good-bye/ 
A  certain  sign  that  he's  engaged  to  meet  his 
Submarine  friends,  and  drink  his  tea  with  Thetis. 

**  Suppose  him  then  loud  knocking  at  the  door, 

Suppose  all  Neptune's  household  in  commotion, 

Tritons,  and  Nymphs,  and  Nereids  twenty  score, 
The  progeny  of  Tethys  and  the  Ocean ; 

Suppose  at  last — aU  ceremony  o'er — 
Apollo  seated  on  an  easy  cushion; — 

Though  some,  who  think  themseWes  supremely  knowiof^ 

Affirm  he  neyer  rests,  but  still  keeps  going. 

'*  And  when,  upon  the  bright  horizon  gleaming. 

He  pours  his  parted  radiance  o'er  the  sea, 
They'U  tell  you  grayely  that  it's  all  a  seeming, 

He  does  not  really  yenture  in,  not  he  I 
And  when  he  does  go  down,  he  is  not  dreaming 

Of  chairs  and  tables,  coffee-pots  and  tea. 
Nor  will  his  weary  limbs  on  couch  or  trfpod  ease, 
But  gallops  off,  and  yisits  the  Antipodes. 

"WeU!  be  that  as  it  may!"       •       •        • 

The  author  proceeds  to  give  a  humorous  prospectus  of  his  in- 
tended work,  after  which  he  thus  resumes  the  thread  of  his 
description : — 


-*'  Phoebus  has  gone  down, 


StiU  glows  that  yiyid  radiance  soon  to  fade ; 
AndstiU  those  danling  clouds,  that  form'd  a  thnme 

To  the  descending  monaioh,  are  arrayed 
In  hues  of  splendor,  and,  tho*  destin'd  soon 

To  darken  in  the  night* s  triumphant  shade, 
Linger  awhile,  clad  in  their  golden  dye, 
The  last  bright  beam  of  parted  mi^ty. 
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^  And  fiUnter  now  is  that  effulgence  prood. 

And  heavier  now,  o'er  Ocean's  purple  tide, 
Spreads  the  thick  gloom,  and  darker  now  the  throiid 

lliat  hangs  upon  the  distant  mountain's  side ; 
And  deeper  blushes  streak  the  western  clood, 

And  cooler  zephyrs  o'er  the  ripple  glide ; 
And  calmer  now,  in  this  still  hoar  of  rest. 
Are  the  dark  feelings  of  a  troabled  breast. 


(t 


I'm  not  describing  now,  you  may  suppose, 

Things  that  re  ipsA  stand  before  my  eyes; 
One  Eyening  is  a  deal  too  short,  Hear'n  knows. 

To  write  two  hundred  verses  for  a  prize !  * 
But  yet  I  have  beheld  some  evenings  close. 

As  fidr  as  warmest  fancy  can  devise  ; 
Two,  in  particular,  I  now  remember. 
One  was  last  August— t'other  in  September." 

The  first  of  the  said  Evenings  the  Poet  describes  as  having 
been  witnessed  at  Salisbury;  but  I  must  only  allow  myself  Uie 
pleasure  of  transcribing  the  second : — 

"  The  other  was  at  Plymouth,  as  I  said. 

Or  rather  near  it,  as  shall  soon  be  shown; 
And  that  I  shaU  remember  till  I'm  dead, 

For  while  I  watch'd  the  Sun,  I'U  fairly  own, 
I  rather  trembled  at  the  haste  he  made  ; 

And  though  he  looked  so  charming  going  down, 
rd  reasons  then  (no  reasons  could  be  stronger) 
To  wish  he'd  keep  above  a  little  longer. 

'*  For  at  the  time  that  he  was  beaming  reddest  on 

The  distant  confines  of  the  western  ocean, 
I  was  half-way  'twixt  Plymouth  and  the  Eddystone 

How  far  that's  out  at  sea  I've  no  clear  notion : 
It  is  the  most  ingenious  fabric  made  o'  stone ; 

But  I  shall  ne'er  again  be  so  Boeotian 
As  to  go  out  to  see  it,  solus  ipse, 
At  least,  with  but  two  boatmen — and  one  tipsy. 


■*?! 


Here  you  muht  know  this  bthe  subject  set 

At  Cambridge  by  Vice.ChAncellor  and  Co. ; 
Aod  all  most  write  od  it  thut  want  to  set 

A  medal ! — but  ibis  metre  will  not  do 
I'm  much  afraid,  but  I'm  not  rcriainyet 

Whether  to  send  m  v  Poem  in  orno  s 
Though,  to  be  sure,  Inave  not  found  a  precedent,f 
But  toen  I've  certainly  not  long  been  resident.— jtfuMor'f  nots. 


f  And  to  be  sure  you  nade  not  say  that  now,  for  an't  1  coming  up  to  Cambridge 
■cit  year*  and  wont  I  give  you  a  precedent,  by  writing  in  the  same  metre  myself? 

MM      ■■^  W^a  —  iB 


P.O*C«im»r« 


She  was  got  safely  in  with  much  ad< 
Although  there  ohanc'd  to  be  a  he 

The  many  dangers  we  had  then  pass 
Belieye  me,  I  am  qait«  afraid  to  U 

When  I  got  home  I  wrote  a  prettj  Sc 

Just  now  I  hair'n't  tine  to  dwell  upc 

The  Poet  then  eulogizes  the  Moon; 
appearance  in  the  Covent-Garden  Pant< 
digressions  on  the  lover,  the  Ante,  the 
bell,  and  the  old  gray  tower.     He  next,  1 
times,  notices,  with  severe  reprehension^  t 
dining   late   in   the   evening;  and   threa 
article    upon  the    subject,  (which   I  bo 
draws  a  delightful  contrast  between  the 
the  depravity  of  modem  times ;  averring  t 

<<  Not  tliiis  in  good  old  tknes  it  ns'd  to  b 
When  konest  people  were  all  drank  b; 

He  Uien   reverts   to   die  descriptive,  ai 
enumeration  of  the  heavenly  bodies  :-— 

^  And  now  tka  stars  shine  biigktly ;  tke 
The  iitOa  Do^  not  to  say  tke  Pleiad 
Andromeda,  Cassiopeia's  ckair, 

Orion,  aad  Aretnnm,  aad  the  Hyadi 
The  Pole-star  too,"  &e.    •    •    • 

He  Uien  informs  the  reader  that  Astron 


ar»mi !■•'»•**'*•**'■    -  -  *  * 
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I  have  receiTed,  during  the  last  months  several  applications  from 
Ladies,  who  wish  to  be  informed  when  the  King  of  Clubs  intends 
to  hold  his  next  Drawing-Room.  Such  a  numerous  attendance 
has  been  promised,  that  the  size  of  the  Club-room  would  be  quite 
inadequate  to  the  purpose  ;  and,  as  the  Mayor  will  not  grant  the 
use  of  the  Town-Hall,  no  more  Drawing- Rooms  can  be  held !  If 
his  Majesty  were  smothered  (I  shudder  at  the  idea !)  what  would 
become  of  "  The  Etonian  ?  " 

March  4. — Received  various  criticisms  on  No.  V.  Really  the 
extraordinary  penetration  of  our  kind  Commentators  amuses  me 
exceedingly.  If  an  author  favours  us  with  two  or  three  Articles, 
the  censure  inflicted  upon  one  is  usually  balanced  by  the  blarney 
lavished  upon  the  other.  Here  are  two  papers  by  the  Mame  hand ! 
The  author  of  one  is  pronounced  a  promising  writer ;  the  author 
of  the  other  is  denominated  '^  a  millstone  round  onr  necks ! " 
With  reference  to  his  first  contribution,  the  poor  fellow  is  void  of 
ail  talent  for  dialogue,  plot,  or  grouping !  Upon  the  subject  of 
tlM  tecond,  the  gentleman  who  is  so  lamentably  deficient  in  the 
ibope  reqiusites,  is  recommended  to  try  his  hand  at  Dramatic 
SkUches*  These  are  the  little  bits  of  absurdity  which  make 
anooymous  writing  so  delightful ;  these  are  the  little  incidents, 
which,  6y  the  laughter  they  produce,  make  the  life  of  an  Editor 
just  endurable! 

Mareh  7.-^Dined  out. — Mr.  Truffles  discovered  a  strong  re- 
semblance between  me  and  Alexander  the  Great!  After  I  had 
Sat  in  astonishment  some  time,  I  discovered  that  he  alluded  to 
iMdj  Vanhooven's  fat  pug-dog. 

march  15.^- Received  various  compositions  bearing  the  signa-. 
ture  M.  H.  I  return  my  best  thanks  to  the  author  for  his  kind 
disposition  towards  us,  and  assure  him  that  I  would  gladly  have 
inserted  his  favours  if  I  thought  that  any  of  them  were  calculated 
to  do  credit  either  to  '*  The  Etonian"  or  to  M.  H. 

March  17. —  Received  a  splendid  piece  of  criticism!  This  is 
indeed  an  article!  ''The  March  to  Moscow"  marches  to  press 
as  fast  as  my  Mercury  can  carry  it.  Why  do  we  talk  about  the 
learned  of  olden  time — the  Commentators  upon  Poets,  and  the 
Commentators  npon  Commentators?  Let  them  look  from  the 
Shades  upon  "  The  March  to  Moscow,*'  and  "  hide  their  dimi- 
nished heads!" — Longinus  and  Toupius,  put  together,  never 
wrote  any  thing  like  this  ! 

March  21. — Patrick  O'Connor  had  a  letter  this  morning  from 
his  uncle  the  Captain,  containing  an  account  of  an  occurrence 
hr  too  important  to  be  passed  over.  The  Captain  narrates  his 
visit  to  General  Bonaparte,  at  St.  Helena.  The  General  seemed 
in  good  spirits,  and  was  very  jocose.  After  discussing  the  usual 
topics,  such  as,  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  in  England,  state 
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of  affairs  in  Europe,  8cc.  he  became  very  curious  about  the  pe- 
riodical literature  of  Great  Britain.  He  said,  **  be  understood 
that  one  of  our  Magazines  had  represented  him  as  promising  to 
become  a  Contributor;  but  this  was  false;  people  would  not 
cease  telling  lies  of  him  yet."  In  conclusion,  he  was  Terr  deairana 
to  see  a  specimen  of  English  Magazinery.  The  Captam  bad  oar 
first  Number  in  his  pocket ;  it  was  produced — examined.  Tbe  \ 
Ex-Emperor  looked  a  long  while  at  his  Majesty  of  Clubs  on  ibe 
wrapper;  at  last  he  said,  *'  Quelle  friponnerie !  ^^ — The  Captain 
is  of  opinion  that  he  was  thinking  of  his  own  crown  and  sceptre, 
and  St.  Cloud — but  I  think  no  such  thing. 

After  much  inquisitiveness  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  and  much 
embarrassment  on  the  part  of  the  Captain,  the  former  sigrnified 
his  intention  of  sending  an  Article  of  four  or  Ave  pages  every 
now  and  then,  if  the  Ministers  of  the  King  of  Clubs  and  Uie 
King  of  England  would  give  him  leave.  His  informant  observed, 
that  Politics  could  not  be  admitted.  ''  Ah  ha!"  said  the  Querist; 
''  and  do  you  think  I  can  write  nothing  but  Politics  ?  Speak  for 
me  (turning  to  Madame  Bertrand),  do  I  not  write  delightful 
Sonnets  ?  "  '^  Sire/'  said  Montholon,  'Met  us  hope  you  will  soon 
have  something  better  to  do.'*  **C*e$t  selon!**  said  Bonaparte, 
significantly. 

March  22. — From  a  long  Poem  on  Dogs,  which  I  do  not 
much  admire,  1  extract  the  following  lines  on  Munito,  with  whom 
many  of  our  readers  are,  doubtless,  well  acquainted.  I  had  a 
great  mind  to  make  no  extract  at  all,  for  I  am  rather  piqued  diat 
die  author  has  talked  about  Kings,  and  Queens,  and  Pam,  with- 
out introducing  a  compliment. 

''  Though  great  Spadille,  or  that  fiun'd  prince  of  Loo, 

AU-conqu'iing  Pam,  torn  backward  from  his  view. 

Swift  in  the  noble  chace,  Monito  tracks 

The  Royal  Onests  amid  Plebeian  packs : 

And  though  the  cards  in  mii'd  confusion  lie, 

And  mock  the  vigonr  of  a  human  e  je, 

Munito  still,  with  more  than  magic  art, 

Knows  Kings  from  Knayes,  the  Diamond  froni  the  Heart! 

Happy  were  men,  if  thus  in  graver  things, 

Our  KnaTCB  were  always  parted  from  our  Kings ! 

Happy  the  maid,  who  in  Love's  mase  can  part 

The  Miser's  Diamond  from  the  Lover's  Heart!  " 

Corrected  the  proof  of  "  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,"  and  bad 
it  struck  oflF  for  No.  VII. 

Sent  **  The  Serenade  "  to  Press.  Our  readers  will  excuse  a 
few  trifling  inaccuracies  of  rhyme,  8cc.  I  need  not  bring  to  their 
recollection 


OSendar  maculis/' 


M  Ubi  plora  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  pancii 
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WbiBt  io  ihe  evening.  Held  his  Majesty  nearly  every  deal,  and 
woa  accordingly. 

March  £4. — Read  over  several  little  compositions,  by  I.  I.  6. 
I  am  sorry  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  avail  myself  of  his  kind- 
ness IB  such  a  de^e  as  I  could  wish ;  but,  as  we  allow  £0  pages 
only  to  Old  Etonians,  we  are  obliged  to  be  very  choice  in  the 
selection.  The  following,  I  think,  is  as  good  a  specimen  as  I 
can  select: — 

8TANZA8   roa  MUSIC. 

**  Go,  timef^il  bird,  and  quickly  pass, 
To  wake  my  Emma's  eyes  from  sleep ; 
Go  teU  her  that  there  are,  alas ! 
Some  eyes  that  only  wake  to  weep. 

Go  tell  her  that  there  are  on  earth 

Some  hearts  that  only  wake  to  sigh  ; 
And  when  the  mom  renews  her  birth, 

Sane  souls  that  only  long  to  die." 

Received  the  following  lines  *'  to  the  Rainbow,"  by  R.  S.  By- 
the-bye,  we  intended  to  have  assured  him,  before  this,  that  the 
Jest  about  *^  bamming  *'  was  only  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing attention  to  some  very  pretty  lines,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  a  colour  to  the  singularity  of  their  style. 

TO  THB   RAINBOW. 

^  Gentle  Sylph  of  the  Storm,  who  reposest  above. 
While  the  thunders  around  thee  rattle ; 
As  a  Virgin  that  hangs  on  the  neck  of  her  love, 
'Mid  the  reckless  approach  of  the  battle ; 

For  protection  and  rest,  'mid  aerial  war. 

Could  I  fly  to  thy  soothing  embrace ; 
I  should  find  what  appeared  so  lovely  afar, 

But  in  tears  and  illusion  to  cease. 

So  'mid  sorrows  of  earth,  tho'  festivity  smile, 

As  a  Heaven-sent  comforter  luring ; 
Its  embrace  is  delusion,  its  loveliness  guile. 

When  attained  nought  but  danger  ensuring. 

Fare  thee  well !  'Mid  affliction  to  him  while  I  bow, 

Who  thy  form  a  love-token  hath  given : 
I'll  remember  that  hope  and  repose  are,  as  now. 

Never  found — save  in  Patience  and  Heaven."  . 

March  25. — Went  to  the  Devil  in  a  high  wind. 

March  26. — Corrected  the  proof  of  "  Le  Blanc  on  Interest.'* 
An  article  on  the  subject  was  promised,  if  1  recollect  right,  by 
Mr.  Burton.  1  cannot  imagine  what  made  him  relinquish  a 
topic  so  suited  to  his  taste  and  studies. 


^.^ociit  day.     Moreover,  I  believe  that 
carried  on  at  Eton,  which  has  not  admiU 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours,  & 
P£R£ 

March  27. — Having  a  vacant  page,  I  m 
little  composition  by  my  poor  friend  : — 

'<  A  Flower,  in  Natare'i  fairest  dress, 
Bloom'd  on  its  parent  tree ; 

Brightly  it  blosh'd  in  loYeliness-^ 
That  blnsh  was  not  for  me ! 

Oh !  not  for  me,  right  well  I  knew ; 

And  yet  I  watch'd  it  where  it  grew, 
Fondly  and  fearfully, 

And  often  from  my  heart  I  prayed 

That  gentle  Flower  might  never  fade. 

I  could  have  borae  to  tee  it  bloom 

By  other  handa  carest. 
Giving  its  bloMoma  and  perfume 

To  deck  another's  breast; 

And  when  that  Flower,  in  future  days. 

Had  met  my  melancholy  gaze, 

Still  living  and  sUU  bli^«^ 
1  .k—  •  •  • 
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G4NM  13  the  colour  from  thy  cheek. 

The  lustre  from  thine  eye ; 
Thy  brow  is  cold — thy  step  is  weak, 

lliy  beauty  passeth  by  ! 
In  ignorance  supremely  blest, 
Thy  child  is  slumbering  on  thy  breast, 

And  feels  not,  *'  she  will  die ! " 
Alas!  alas ! — I  know  not  how 
I  speak  of  this  so  coldly  now ! 

I  love  to  muse  on  thee  by  night ! 

And,  while  my  bosom  aches, 
There  is  a  something  of  delight 

In  thinking  why  it  breaks; 
llierefore  doth  Reason  come  in  vain ; — 

I  doat  on  this  consuming  pain. 

Cling  to  the  wounds  it  makes, 
Talk^^ream  of  it,  and  find  relief 
E'en  in  the  bitterness  of  grief. 

Where  are  ye  now,  ye  coldly  wise. 

Who  bid  the  passions  sleep, 
Who  scorn  the  mourner  when  he  sighs. 

And  call  it  crime  to  weep  ? 
Yours  is  the  lifelessness  of  life ! — 
/  will  not  change  this  inward  strife 

For  all  your  precepts  deep, 
Nor  lose,  in  my  departing  years. 
The  pain—the  bliss— the  throb  of  tears!" 

Mareh  28. — At  the  Printing-Office.  Mr.  M'Kechnie  (a  very 
worthy  Gentleman,  and  a  particular  Ariend  of  mine,)  asked  for 
what  day  No.  VII.  should  be  announced  ?  If  J  do  not  remem- 
ber, I  am  afraid  my  Readers  will,  that  No.  IV.  (our  last  Holiday 
Number)  was  not  out  altogether  so  soon  as  it  ought  to  have 
been.  Now  the  Holidays  are  again  coming,  and  I  am  afraid  of 
making  promises. 

Sbakspeare,  as  somebody  has  before  observed  in  the  course  of 
this  Number,  has  said  '*  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  Devil ! "  In 
the  present  instance  I  fear  one  might  say,  with  greater  propriety, 
'^  tell  lies,  and  shame  the  Devils  However,  that  the  Devil  may 
never  again  have  to  blush  for  the  lies  of  Peregrine  Courtenay,  I 
will  make  a  safe  promise — Yes !  I  pledge  myself  that — 

No.  VIL  shall  be  published  on  the  first  of  May — if  possible. 


No.  VII. 
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SCENE— THE  PRINTINO-OFFICE. 


CHORUS  OF  DBTIL8. 


''  All's  lost  I  All's  lost ! 
Not  a  penn'orth  o'  copy  is  come  per  post  1 

Not  a  line  in  hand. 

The  Plress  at  a  stand  1 

And  we're  coming  so  dose  to  the  First  of  May, 
That  the  Number  will  never  be  out  to  its  day. 

Fm  certadn  and  sure. 

Though  he  looks  so  demure, 
Mr.  Courtenajr's  a  deuce  of  a  cool  one ; 

For,  day  after  day. 

He  blarneys  away. 

And  feeds  up  our  hopes. 

With  his  figures  and  tropes ; 

Promises  making. 

And  promises  breaking. 
As  if  he  delighted  to  fool  one. 
Sulphur  and  nitre !  all's  lost,  all's  lost ! 
Not  a  penn'orth  o'  copy  is  come  per  post ! " 

rUUIt  COMPOSITOR. 

*'  Oh !  dear!  what  can  the  matter  be? 
Dear!  dear!  what  can  the  matter  be? 
Good  lack !  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 

Mr.  P.  is  so  late  with  his  pen ! 
We  can  never  go  on !  why,  he  gets  worse  and  worse  1 
He  promis'd  to  send  me  a  budget  of  Verse, 
And  a  morsel  of  Prose,  which  he  calls  'The  Old  Norse ;' 

And  see— -ha'nt  he  chous'd  us  again  ?  'f 
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SBCOMD  COMPOSITOR. 

**  Good  Mr.  Gourtenay^  Sir,  you  see. 

Has  but  a  drowsy  head } 
Why  was'nt  Mr.  Bellamy 

The  Editor  instead  ) 
He  writes  so  quick,  so  wondrous  quick. 
He'd  fill  a  volume  yery  tluck. 

While  Gourtenay  nibs  his  pen ; 
Ay!  sura  aa  I  expect  to  dine, 
Gourtenay  can  write  but  half  a  line 

While  Bellamy  writes  ten.'' 

CHOIkTTB. 

"  Well,  well,  we  needi^'t  make  a  fiiss. 
We  needn't  now  be  bother'd  thus. 
For  sure  the  Number's  nought  to  U8» 

Whether  ifs  out  or  not ; 
And  so,  instead  of  all  this  ik<Hse» 
Suppose  we  hold  our  tongues,  my  Boys, 

And  pass  about  the  Pol  1 " 

(Enter  Mr,  Peregrine  Courtenajf,  booted  and  spurred,  with  a  long  face 
a  bundle;  Devils  stare  and  put  down  the  Beer. — ApauseO 

MR.  COURTRNAT. 

"  What  is't  ve  do  ? 
All  idling  here. 
And  drinking  of  beer, 
Wlien  our  Number's  so  late. 
And  our  hurry  so  great. 
And  our  moments  of  l^ure  so  few  ? " 

PiRaT  COMPOSITOR. 

"  Oh  Lord !  Mr.  Gourtenay,  t  vow  and  profess 
You're  worse  than  a  Turk  or  a  Jew ; 
For  look  ye,  you  won*t  gire  a  fine  to  the  Press, 
And  you  won't  fptt  the  De?il  hk  due/' 

CHORUS. 

(Crowding'  round,) 

*'  And  where  are  all  the  papersj,  Sir, 
You  promis'd  you  would  send } 
For  how  can  any  Printer  stir 
When  his  copy's  at  an  end  ? " 
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"  And  Where's  *  The  Badielor  ?  • — and  where 

Good  Mr.  Sterling^  *  Thoughts  on  Prayer  I '  '»— 
"  And  *  Barton's  Verses  on  the  Stocks  ? '  *>— 
•*  And '  Lozell's  Prose  on  Weathercocks  ? '  ** — 
"  And  where  is  '  Mardn  on  the  Martyrs  ? '  ** — 
*'  And  *  The  Mistake  ? '  "—and '  Changinfr  Quarters  ? '  "- 
*'  Those  Sonnets  ?  and '  The  Welcome  Guest  ? '  "— 
"  'OnCalumny?"'— "'On  Interest?'*'— 
*'  How  all  your  vast  professions  hid  \ 

You  speak  us  soft  and  £ur ; 
But  when  we  ask^  '  Where  are  they  all  ? ' 

An  Echo  answers— -' Where  ?' " 

MR.  COUBTKNAY. 

"  Abus'd  and  maltreated  in  this  sort  of  fashion. 
By  his  Majesty's  crown  I  shall  be  in  a  passion  ! 
Shall  I  work  till  my  head 
Has  a  marvellous  ache  i 
Shall  I  cUne  on  dry  bread 

When  I  sigh  for  a  steak  ? 
Shall  I  sport '  midnight  tapers } ' 
And  fly  from  Quadrille !  Oh ! 
Betimes  at  my  papers. 

And  late  on  my  pillow  ? 
Shall  I  write  till  my  eyes 

Grow  drowsy,  and  blink. 
To  be  harassed  with  ties. 

And  bespatter'd  with  ink  ? 
Ay !  this  is  the  way ! 
If  a  man  is  of  use. 
He  has  for  his  pay 
Little  else  but  abuse  1 
Why !  I've  bean  writing  like  a  Turk, 
So,  pray  ye,  set  your  typen  to  work. 

Here's  copy  in  my  sack  !— 
Nay,  nay, — paws  off,  good  Master  Gruff  I 
I  find  Blue  Devils  quite  enough. 
And  may  be  spared  the  Black  1 


»» 


CB0RU8. 

"  Hurra !— Hurra  !— 
The  Number  is  sure  to  be  out  to  its  day. 
Mr.  Peregrine  Courtenay's  come  out  of  the  west, 
Throngh  all  the  wide  country  his  pens  are  the  best ; 
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And  he's  brought  a  fmh  stock  of  his  puffing  and  punt. 
To  be  laugh'd  at  by  all  but  the  Vandals  and  Huns ; 
Let  us  laugh  and  hurra !  put  our  heart  in  our  vcMce— 
With  our  Long  Primer,  Small  Pica,  Mignon,  Boui||;eoi8 ! 

Hurra  ! — Hurra! — 
The  Number  is  sure  to  be  out  to  its  day !  " 

MR.  COURTBNAT. 

"  You  Bawlers !  every  moment  adds 

New  danger  to  delay ! 
Go,  work  the  Number  off,  my  lads, 

W\x\i  all  the  speed  you  may ! 
Meantime  Pll  sit  me  down  in  quiet. 

Upon  a  brace  of  tubs. 
And,  when  Fm  freed  from  all  this  riot, 

I'U  write  the  '  Uttlt  of  CltUw.' " 

(Exeunt  Devils,  Compositors,  Sfc.  making  a  great  noise ;  manet  Mr.  Cei< 
nay, — He  sits  for  some  time  in  a  brown  study ; — then  iolHoquizes :) 

**  Alas !  no  King  of  Chibs  can  meet, 
When  all  its  Members  fly  and  fleet ; 
And  leave  their  writing  and  renown 
For  joys  of  country  or  of  toM/u! 
So,  in  the  absence  of  my  crew. 
For  '  itmg  of  Clute'  what  can  I  do? 
What  sly  device,  or  cumung  plan. 
Will  serve  instead  of  my  Divan  ? 
Shall  I,  grown  weary  of  the  vapours^ 
Write  boldly  like  the  duly  pikers. 
Give  my  imagination  play. 
And  tell  as  many  lies  as  they  ? 
Shall  I  report, — '  the  Club  sat  down. 
Dinner — the  Anchor  and  the  Crown — 
Delicious  meat — the  choicest  wine 
Spirits  and  speeches  all  divine.' 
Or  shall  I  let  what  mil  beial, 
And  have  no  King  of  Clubs  at  all  ? 
Or  shall  I  pour  a  Preface  long 
From  Mr.  Courtenay's  single  tongue  ? 
Or  shall  I  sleep  and  write  a  Dream  ? 
Alas !  whate'er  may  be  the  scheme, 
Pm  sure  the  reader  will  excuse ! — 
Yet  I  should  like  to  tax  my  Muse ! 
Hem — hem — ** 
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Mr.  Caurtefiajf  tuoddetk^^aumeth-^leepeth, — A  Devil eameih/frike  *'  Wof 
0f  CIvH." — HepuUeik  Mr.  Courienay  by  the  note. — Mr.  Courienay  is 
thereby  awahened; — hepineheth  the  Devil  with  the  tongt,  in  imitation  (^ 
St.  Dunetan.  He  taheth  pen,  inh,  and  paper,  and  writeth/or  the  space  of 
two  haun. — He  then  thus  exclaimeth : — 

**  Enough,  enough — ^Uie  feat  is  done ! 
And  at  the  setting  of  the  sun 

I'm  rid  of  all  my  eyils  ! 
Haying  much  laboured  to  rehearse. 
In  something  between  prose  and  verse. 

My  visit  to  the  Devils ! " 


PEREGRINE  GOURTENAY. 


ITtadfor,  AprH  28, 1821. 


VOL.  II. 
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INTEREST. 

<'  So,  for  a  good  old  gmilleiiuuily  Tice, 
I  Uiink  I  mast  take  ap  with  Avarice." 

Btioit. 

As  a  want  of  fixed  and  steady  principle  is  the  ruin  of  youth, 
so  a  too  strict  adherence  to  our  interest  frequently  becomes  the 
disgrace  and  canker  of  old  age :  the  first  destroys  the  tender 
buQS  of  our  Spring  with  the  pestilential  influence  of  a  blight; 
the  other  congeals,  paralyzes,  and  deforms  our  Winter,  with  its 
chilling  frost.  The  former  having  been  treated  of  in  a  preceding 
Number,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  rise,  progress,  and  final 
effects  of  the  latter.  This  ''  old  gentlemanly  vice ''  steals  apon 
us,  together  with  age,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  conse- 
quence, as  well  as  characteristic,  of  declining  years.  But  its  seeds 
are  not  different  from  those  of  other  vices.  They  are  sown  in 
youth ;  and  though  seldom  visible  to  every  one,  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  microscopic  eye  of  the  moralist.  When,  indeed, 
parsimony,  and  an  interested  regard  for  money,  are  discoverable 
in  early  life,  it  is  manifest  that  these  seeds  will  ripen  into  avarice 
and  rapacity ;  we  easily  perceive  that  the  young  Pacuvius  may 
hereafter  be  rich,  but  that  his  riches  will  never  bestow  happiness 
upon  their  possessor,  or  contribute  to  that  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
A  few  words  may  suffice  to  delineate  the  life  of  such  a  person. 
The  calculating  and  penurious  character  of  his  youth  b  despised 
by  his  companions,  whose  actions  are  dictated  by  the  mott 
exalted  motives  of  youthful  generosity  and  feeling;  his  riper 
years  are  wasted  in  the  obscure  and  grovelling  pursuit  of  w^di, 
which  will  be  a  benefit  to  no  one,  and  will  not  even  afford  enjoy- 
ment to  the  infatuated  being  who  is  at  once  its  master  and  its 
slave ;  who,  urged  on  by  the  powerful  influence  of  avarice,  will 
not  scruple  to  break  down  any  principle  of  honour,  moralitjr,  or 
religion;  and  who,  in  his  unbridled  career,  will  turn  a  dei^car 
even  to  the  voice  of  nature.  These  observations  upon  die 
probable  conduct  of  the  covetous  man  are  not  merely  specula- 
tive; they  are  confirmed  by  the  examples  afforded  us,  drawn 
from  the  history  of  all  ages  and  countries.  No  motive  (religious 
fanaticism  excepted)  has  led  to  more  horrors  than  avarice.  It 
has  been  the  incentive  to  crime  in  sovereigns,  favourites,  and  nd^ 
venturers :  reigning  lord  of  the  ascendant  in  the  minds  of  the  two 
former,  it  has  frequently  proved  a  scoun^e  to  the  Old  World; 
and,  leading  on  the  daring  enterprises  of  the  latter,  had  netriy 
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cuosed  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  inhabitants  of  die  other 
Hemisphere.  Such  is  the  conduct  of  men,  when  engaged  in  the 
attainment  of  wealth ;  the  fruition  of  which  is  an  object  as  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  mankind,  as  the  pursuit  of  it  is  laborious 
and  harassing.  But  when  age  renders  man  incapable  of  the 
latter,  and  the  time  which  he  has  spent  in  it  should  have  brought 
him  to  the  former,  he  shows  as  much  obstinacy  in  retaining  his 
wealth,  as  he  did  rapacity  and  perseverance  in  amassing  it.  He 
neither  enjoys  the  fruit  of  his  labour  himself,  nor  contributes  to 
the  enjoyment  and  happiness  of  others :  he  would  appear,  at  first 
sight,  to  hold  the  creed  of  the  Indians,  that  the  same  wants  and 
cares,  which  are  daily  experienced  in  this  world,  are  to  accompany 
US  beyond  the  grave;  and  we  should  conclude  that  he  was 
making  provision  for  his  support  in  the  next  world.  But  it  is 
rather  from  habit,  than  from  any  assignable  reason,  that  arises 
this  almost  unaccountable  propensity  to  render  his  acquisitions 
useless ;  he  has  been  so  accustomed  to  consider  the  possession 
0f  money  ias  the  chief  good  of  life,  that  he  cannot  persuade  him- 
self to  part  with  it.  The  misery  and  punishment  which  the 
eovetoas  bring  upon  themselves  are  admirably  predicted  in  the 
foHowitig  lines  of  Juvenal : — 

^  Vivat  PacuviuB  qaaeso,  vel  Nestoratotam : 
Poaridtfat  qvaDtum  rapnit  Nero :  montibus  aaram 
Ezcqaet :  nae  amet  qoemqiuun,  nee  ametar  ab  vUo.'' 

It  is  seldom  (as  I  before  observed)  that  the  seeds  of  this  vice 
•re  manifest  in  vouth  ;  yet,  like  the  seed  of  the  thistle,  which  is 
^atried  in  the  an*,  and  falls  unseen  upon  the  soil,  they  are  often 
too  deeply  sown  before  they  are  perceived.  A  minute  and 
itiMM  concern  for  every  thine  which  concerns  self,  and  a  neglect 
af  die  interests  and  welfare  of  others,  are  the  sources  to  which 
every  year  wiH  add  a  tributary  stream,  until  they  expand  into 
mwknce  and  covetousness,  and  finally  overwhelm  all  the  barriers 
wUch  honour  and  morality  oppose  to  their  course.  The  force 
■mI  power  which  these  vices  finally  obtain,  are,  of  course,  greater 
orlets  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  or  exiguity  of  the  fountain- 
head. 

i  have  already  detailed  the  rise,  progress,  and  effects  of  avarice, 

^fUdl  it  powerful  and  manifest,  even    at  its  beginning;    it  is 

nd/W  time  niat  I  should  consider  the  vice  of  interested  selfishness, 

whidi  is  smaller  at  its  rise,  but  not  less  rapid  in  its  increase,  ot 

Ufa  tDiscliievous  in  its  consequences.     This  vice  is  the  more 

daajKloas  from  the  nature  of  its  sources,  which  are  concealed 

ntim  idbey  obtain  uncontrollable  force.       Selfishness  may  have 

aAted  and  increased  for  a  long  time  in  youth  before  it  assumes 

ittnrible  and  definite  form.     We  are  seldom  apt  to  apply  the 

9fUbiH  c€  selfish  to  the  idle  or  ttie  extravagant ;  and,  liecaMA^ 

H  2 
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thej  neglect  their  real  interest,  we  fancy  that  they  are  ii 
to  themselves.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case ;  the  fact  is,  tbey 
think  of  nothing  but  their  idol  self^  and  of  that  which  will  aifora 
it  present  enjoyment.  Idleness  and  profusion  are  the  shapes 
which  selfishness  usually  takes  in  early  Mfe,  as  avarice  it  diat 
which  it  assumes  in  age  ;  for  youth,  somewhat  after  the  maDoer  of 
the  Epicureans,  fancies  it  sees  its  interest  in  present  enjoyment. 

Eugenio  has  obtained  the  character  and  reputation  of  a  dmshing 
fellow,  because  he  spends  a  profusion  of  money ;  and,  disregard- 
ing discipline  and  constraint,  follows  all  those  pleasures  imch 
his  fortune  has  placed  within  his  reach,  and  which  fashion  tempts 
him  to  pursue.  "  He  is  the  most  generous  creature  in  the 
world,"  says  one  of  his  companions.  ''  His  purse  is  always  open/' 
says  another.  True ;  his  purse  is  always  open,  because  he  is 
always  engaged  in  such  pursuits  as  require  it ;  but  ask  him  to 
open  it  for  any  other  object  than  that  of  procuring  pleasure  for 
himself,  and  it  will  be  found  to  retain  its  contents  with  the  close 
grasp  of  the  miser ;  from  whom  its  possessor  diifers  in  a  very 
slight  degree.  The  one  adores  the  money  itself ;  the  other  its 
produce ;  and  both  are  equally  careful  that  no  one  except  tbem- 
selves  shall  be  a  partaker  of  the  enjoyments  which  accrue  to  them 
from  their  possessions. 

Adrastus  has,  in  the  same  pursuit,  wasted  gifts  of  nature 
much  more  valuable  than  those  of  the  amplest  fortune. 
Copiously  endowed  with  the  former,  he  has  omitted  to  improve 
them,  from  a  want  of  power  over  himself.  His  good  sense 
admonishes  him  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  becoming  usefid 
to  society,  by  cultivating  and  exercising  his  talents,  "but  self  has 
acquired  such  an  ascendancy  over  him,  that  it  scorns  control,  and 
hurries  him  headlong  into  the  abyss  of  pleasure.  Though 
limited  with  regard  to  fortune,  his  slender  means  are  no  obstade 
to  his  course ;  the  same  cause  (the  gratification  of  his  passion  for 
himselO  which  urged  him  to  neglect  his  talents,  draws  him  on 
into  the  snares  of  debt.  He  obtains  trust  from  creditors  whom 
he  knows  he  can  never  pay;  and  thus,  step  by  step,  loses 
all  sense  of  honour  and  integrity  :  for,  accustomed  fipom 
^outh  to  consider  himself  before  every  body  and  every  thing, 
It  is  natural  that  he  should  not  scruple  even  to  defraud  others 
for  his  own  gratification,  and  that  he  should  disregard  the 
interests  of  other  men,  when  put  in  competition  with  Us 
own.  Many  other  instances  of  the  various  descriptions  of  youth- 
ful selfishness  might  be  enumerated ;  but  I  have  been  contented 
with  these  two,  as  they  are  the  most  common,  and  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  powerful  influence  and  baneful  effects  of  that  vice.  Let 
us  now  consider  what  it  leads  to  in  after-life.  Ripening  in  years, 
the  selfish  man  still  continues  to  consult  his  own  interest,  mad 
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tbat  wkme,  in  all  bis  actions  and  undertakings :  he  now  finds,  that 
it  if  his  interest  to  obtain  authority,  influence,  or  wealth ;  that  the 
days  are  past  when  his  idol  was  to  be  satisfied  with  mere  plea- 
sure ;  and  that  they  have  been  spent  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  is 
onftble  to  appease  its  present  cravings,  without  making  a  sreater 
•acrifice  tlian  he  was  wont  in  his  early  years.  In  proportion  to 
ike  mapnitude  of  the  object  in  view,  must  be  the  sacrifice  made 
to  attain  it.  In  his  youth  he  disregarded  the  admonitions  of 
othera,  and  even  of  his  own  good  sense ; — his  idol  now  demands 
a  Hecatomb;  and  in  obedience  to  it,  he  sets  at  defiance  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  which  will  in  vain  strive  to  oppose 
any  measure  which  interest  bids  him  pursue.    To  him  indeed 

**  Sweet  is  Uie  scent  which  from  advantsf^e  springSy 
And  nothing  dirty  which  good  interest  brings/' 

Leonatus  was  from  a  boy  of  a  selfish  disposition ;  yet  that 
▼ice  which  brought  disgrace  upon  his  riper  years  was  scarcely 
observed  in  his  youth :  he  always  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  at  the  expense  of  any  of  his  companions ;  he  would 
inwardly  chuckle  at  the  prospect  of  answering  a  question,  which 
had  been  fruitlessly  proposed  to  his  neighbours ;  and  when  his 
assistance  might  have  saved  another  from  punishment,  he  in- 
variably withheld  it,  lest  he  should  lose  the  opportunity  of 
publicly  showing  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  subject  of 
which  his  schoolfellow  was  ignorant.  This  was  kindly  attributed 
to  an  ardent  spirit  of  emulation,  yet  he  would  never  sacrifice  his 
own  wishes  or  enjoyments  in  order  to  be  distinguished ; — 
the  selfish  path  of  pleasure  held  out  too  many  temptations,  and 
be  mada  no  effort  to  forsake  it.  His  idleness  and  extravagance, 
which  were  the  consequence  of  this,  received  the  fashionable 
appellations  of  juvenile  thoughtlessness  and  spirit.  Thus, 
while  his  youth  lasted,  his  selfishness  was  disguised  under 
▼ariotts  forms  and  colours;  but  in  his  manhood  it  threw  off 
the  mask,  and  appeared  in  its  distinguishable  shape.  Over-  ^ 
burdened  with  debt,  the  fruit  of  his  pleasures,  Leonatus 
married  an  heiress,  whose  fortune  he  did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice 
to  the  demands  of  his  creditors,  relieved  from  whom  he  en- 
joyed a  moderate  fortune ;  but  liis  interest  prompted  him  to  in- 
crease it ;  whether  the  means  by  which  he  could  accomplish  this 
purpose  were  creditable  or  disgraceful,  was  to  him  a  matter  of 
mdifference :  he  chose  such  measures  as  would  lead  him  most 
speedily,  and  with  the  least  trouble,  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes. 
Tlie  power  of  the  Ministry  seemed  on  the  decline ;  his  professed 
principles  had  always  been  in  unison  with  theirs,  yet  he  hesitated 
not  to  join  a  violent  Opposition  in  order  to  obtain  a  part  of  the 
spoils  of  his  former  friends.    The  exertions  which  he  made  to 
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raise  himself  to  consideration  in  his  party  were  great,  and 
ruinous  to  his  fortune ;  and  after  a  few  years  he  found  that  the 
undertaking  in  which  he  had  embarked  was  fruitless,  and  the  ray 
of  hope  which  had  gleamed  upon  his  party  proved  an  ignis  Jatuys, 
which  led  him  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  alluring  prospect  of  a 
place  tempted  him ;  he  perceived  interest  beckomng  to  him  from 
the  treasury  bench ;  he  obeyed  her  command^  received  bia  bribe, 
and,  from  the  bold  and  stormy  patriot,  became  the 

"  Plaeeman,  all  tnmqiiilUty  and  smiles.* 

This  step,  though  suggested  b^  a  regard  for  his  interest,  did 
not  prove  in  the  end  more  beneficial  to  Leonatus  than  his  former 
speculation,  ^n  opposition  was  raised  against  him  at  the  next 
election,  and  his  constituents,  enraged  at  his  parliamentary  con- 
duct, declared  themselves  in  favour  of  his  antagonist;  and, 
after  having  spent  the  remainder  of  his  shattered  fortune  in  an 
unsuccessful  contest,  he  lost  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  sunk 
into  the  insignificance  of  a  pensioned  courtier.  Thus  all  he 
reaped  by  his  attention  to  mterest  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
was  a  poor  miserable  old  age,  embittered  by  the  contempt  and 
disgrace  which  awaits  the  apostate,  and  soured  by  disappoint- 
ment, the  seldom-failing  punishment  which  hangs  over  the 
heads  of  the  ambitious  and  covetous.  The  great  danger  of 
selfishness  to  youth  is,  that  working  underground  and  unaeen^ 
it  saps  the  foundations  of  virtue  and  happiness,  for  it  needs 
but  to  be  seen  in  order  to  be  despicable  and  odious :  it 
has  therefore  been  more  the  object  of  tins  paper,  to  bring  sel- 
fishness into  the  light,  stripped  of  the  covermgs  and  disguiaea 
which  surround  it,  than  to  dwell  upon  its  deformity.  The 
manner  in  which  the  former  may  be  accomplished,  is  by  ex- 
amining, not  only  the  actions,  faults,  and  virtues  of  men  as  they 
appear  to  our  view,  but  also  the  latent  sources  from  which 
they  arise.  These  arc  two  in  number :  one  is  Generosity,  a  clear 
and  limpid  stream,  rising  amidst  the  pure  snows  of  the  mountains^ 
gradually  expanding  into  a  noble  and  beneficent  river,  fertilizing 
and  adorning  the  land  through  which  it  flows ; — the  other  ia 
Selfishness,  taking  its  rise  in  low  swamps  and  marshes,  swelling 
its  polluted  tide  by  receiving  the  confluent  sewers  of  vice,  and 
spreading  noxious  and  pestilential  vapours  over  the  adjacent 
countries.  From  tlie  first  flow  Honour,  Friendship,  Morality, 
and  Philanthropy ;  from  the  latter  Idleness,  Fraud,  Profligacy, 
and  Avarice.  The  cup  of  Virtue  is  replenished  from  the  pure 
rill  of  Generosity, — that  of  Vicious  Pleasure  with  the  ditch-water 
of  Interested  Selfishness. 

At  li.  B* 
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TANCRED   AND  ST6ISMUNDA. 

{A  Tdefrom  the  Italian.) 

Tancred,  Prince  of  Salerno,  was  distinguished  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  for  the  courtesy  of  his  manners,  and  the  kindness 
and  generosity  of  his  disposition  ;  and  he  would  have  preserved 
this  character  to  his  grave,  if,  in  his  old  age,  he  had  not,  by  a 
strange  concurrence  of  events,  become  the  murderer  of  his  child 
and  of  his  friend.    This  child,  the  only  one  he  ever  had,  was  a 
daughter ;  and  happier  far  would  it  have  been  for  the  souls  of 
both,  if  she  had  never  existed.     No  father  ever  loved  a  daughter 
with  more  tenderness ;  insomuch  that  it  was  not  until  Sigismnndit 
had  passed  the  age  usually  destined  for  the  marriag|es  of  the  Ita- 
lian Princesses  that  Tancred  could  prevail  upon  himself  to  part 
from  her.     She  was,  however,  at  length  betrothed  to  the  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Capua,  who  dying  within  a  very  short  time  after- 
wards, she  returned,  as  the  custom  is,  to  her  father's  palace,  a 
blooming  widow.     There  are  some  old  natives  of  Salerno  who 
remember  having  seen  her  in  their  boyhood,  and  they  relate,  that 
ber  shape  was  exquisitely  proportioned ;  that  she  was  rather  taller 
dian  die  ordinary  run  of  women,  with  a  most  pleasing  roundness 
of  figure,  quite  consistent  with  perfect  elegance  ;  all  they  could 
aay  of  her  face  was,  that  they  had  never  seen  any  thing  like  it 
since  diroughout  their  lives  ;  and  that  altogether,  her  youth,  her 
▼mcitj  and  wit,  rendered  her  the  gem,  or  the  rose,  of  the  south 
of  Italy. 

When  the  days  of  her  mourning  were  expired,  her  father  intro- 
doced  her  publicly  in  his  court,  which  was  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did of  the  age,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  indulging  her  in  every 
sort  of  luxury  and  amusement  that  she  had  a  fancy  to,  chiefly  wirii 
a  view  to  prevent  her  from  desiring  a  second  marriage,  and  so  to 
keep  her  near  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  But  it  is-  not  the 
first  time  that  love  has  baffled  the  plans  of  greater  princes  than 
Tancred ;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  before  that  potent  influence, 
all  the  nets  which  were  hung  around  the  heart  of  Sigismunda,  were 
ineffectual  to  bar  the  access  of  the  little  Corsair  Grod.  Amongst 
the  numerous  retainers  of  the  court,  there  was  a  vouth  called 
Ghiiscard,  who,  though  of  low  birth  and  mean  connexions,  had,  by 
means  of  the  beauty  of  his  person,  his  gentle  and  polite  manners, 
and  well-known  courage,  been  taken  great  notice  of  by  Tancred, 
and  at  length  raised  from  extreme  poverty  to  be  his  constant 
attendant,  in  quality  rather  of  companion  than  page.  With  this 
youth  Sigismunda  fell  passionately  in  love,  as  was  not  much  to 
be  wondered  at ;   and  he,  from  the  first  moment  he  had  seen* 
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Sigismunda,  Had  scarcely  dismissed  her  image  from  his  mind ; 
but  knowing  the  vast  distinction  of  rank  between  himself  and  the 
Princess,  it  had  never  entered  into  his  head  that  his  love  could 
ever  be  ought  else  but  a  fruitless  romantic  attachment,  which  he 
must  conceal  witliiu  his  heart  from  the  eyes  of  all  the  worid. 
Thus  affairs  stood  some  little  time ;  each  loving  in  secret,  without 
the  consciousness  of  being  beloved  in  return,  and  each  despairing 
of  that  which  despair  alone  rendered  impossible.  But  it  is  the 
nature  of  all  passion,  more  especially  of  love,  to  be  always  in 
motion,  increasing  or  decreasing,  and  so  it  fell  out  (and  let  not 
the  gentle  lover,  Knight  or  L^dy,  blame  the  poor  girl  for  her 
rashness,)  that  Sigismunda,  becoming  more  and  more  enthusiastic 
in  her  devotion  to  Guiscard  every  time  she  saw  him,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  the  dignity  of  her  rank  constrained  her  to  make  the  first 
advances,  resolved  at  length  to  drop  somewhat  of  the  reserve 
usual  to  females  in  these  matters,  and  contrive,  by  means  of  a 
stratagem,  to  make  known  the  condition  of  her  heart  to  the  young 
and  amiable,  but  humble,  object  of  her  affection.  To  thu  end 
she  wrote  a  letter,  containing  minute  instructions  to  Guiscard  of 
the  mode  which  he  should  adopt  of  procuring  an  interview  wkh 
her  on  the  following  day,  and,  concealing  it  within  a  hollow  cane 
or  tube,  which,  in  that  country,  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  blow- 
ing a  fire,  she  sportively  presented  it  to  him,  with  these  words  :— 
**  If  you  are  wise  you  will  make  use  of  this  cane  to  kindle  a  flame 
at  home."  The  youth  took  it,  and  reflecting  within  himself  that 
Sigismunda  would  not  have  given  him  such  a  present  without 
some  hidden  meaning,  he  went  to  his  own  house,  and,  fiodiag 
upon  examination  that  the  cane  was  cut  through  on  one  side,  he 
opened  it,  and  discovered  the  letter,  and  read  it,  and  blessed  his 
stars  for  his  good  fortune,  considering  himself,  not  without  some 
appearance  of  reason,  as  the  happiest  man  living.  The  means 
of  accomplishing  the  proposed  plan  of  meeting  now  occupied  all 
his  thoughts. 

Now,  adjoining  the  royal  palace  there  was  a  grotto,  excavated 
in  the  mountain,  which  had  been  used  in  former  days  for  pur- 
poses of  war  and  rapine,  and  into  which  a  scanty  light  descended 
through  an  aperture  at  the  top,  which  aperture,  however,  owing  to 
its  having  been  for  many  years  entirely  abanooned,  was  now,  in 
a  great  measure,  choked  up  by  thorns  and  wild  bushes  growing 
there.  Into  this  grotto  a  secret  staircase  led  from  that  part  of  the 
palace  in  which  tlie  Princess  herself  had  taken  up  her  particular 
residence,  though  it  had  been  so  entirely  disused  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  that  most  probably  not  a  person  in  the  palace  remem- 
bered its  situation,  or  even  its  existence.  But  Love,  to  whose 
eyes  nothing  is  so  hidden  that  it  will  not  become  manifest,  had 
turned  the  sjdent  imagination  of  the  enamoured  maiden  to  benefit 
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by  this  ancient  prison,  or  receptacle  for  booty.    She  employed 
herself  many  days  in  effecting  an  opening  into  the   staircase, 
which  had  been  guarded  by  a  large  massy  door»  and  having  at 
length  descended  into  the  grotto  itself,  she  calculated  the  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  opening,  and  told  Guiscard  in  her  letter 
the  result*  and  whither  he  was  to  betake  himself,  and  at  what 
time,  to  accomplish  the  intended  interview.     Accordingly,  the 
youth  procured  a  rope-ladder  of  sufficient  strength  and  length, 
•nd^  protecting  himself  from  the  thorny  bushes  at  the  opening  by 
a  coat  of  leather,  without  letting  another  soul  into  the  secret,  went 
by  night  to  the  mountain,  and,  having  fastened  his  ropes  to  a 
stump  of  a  tree,  descended  safely  and  quietly  into  the  cavern 
below.    The  next  day  the  maiden  pretended  to  her  damsels  that 
ahe  wished  to  sleep,  and  having  caused  them  all  to  retire,  and 
fittteoed  her  chamber  door  inside,  she  opened  the  staircase  en- 
trance, and  flew  down  into  the  grotto,  where  Guiscard  expected 
her*     Need  I  describe  the  rapturous  expressions  of  love  and  joy 
which  burst  forth  from  the  happy  pair  on  their  first  embrace  ? 
Need  I  say  that  Guiscard  fell  at  the  Princess's  feet,  and  swore 
eternal  fealty  to  the  sovereign  of  his  heart,  and  that  Sij;ismunda, 
half  blushing  and  half  smiling,  bade  him  not  swear  lightly,  for 
that  Love  was  a  tyrant,  and  would  not  endure  or  pardon  rebellion  ? 
After  their  first  emotions  were  a  little  subsided,  the  maiden  con- 
ducted her  lover  into  her  apartment ;  and,  taking  their  seats  by 
die  aide  of  a  window,  which  commanded  all  the  romantic  country 
and  aea-view  around  Salerno,  they  mused  in  sweetest  melancholy 
upon  their  unequal  lot  in  life,  which  forbade  their  openly  avow- 
ing their  attachment  to  the  world :  and  the  Princsss  often  sighed, 
and  wished  she  had  been  born  a  shepherdess  ;  and  the  youth  as 
often  responded  to  her  look  by  an  aspiration  that  he  could  have 
been  able  to  have  demanded  her  hand  as  a  Prince.     At  length, 
by  a  simultaneous  movement  of  their  feelings,  the  idea  of  a  secret 
marriage  suggested  itself :  and,  when  once  either  had  taken  the 
courage  to  communicate  it  to  the  other,  it  was  immediately  deter- 
mined upon,  and  the  means  alone  formed  the  subject  of  their 
doubts.     Guiscard  was  nephew  to  an  aged  priest,  whose  godchild 
he  was,  and  with  whom  he  was  an  absolute  favourite.     After 
leaving  the  grotto  with  the  same  precautions  as  before,  he  flew 
to  this  priest,  whom,  after  long  entreaty,  and  much  argument 
about  the  danger  and  propriety  of  such  a  step,  he  engaged  to 
attend  him  to  the  mountain  the  next  night ;  and,  having  let  them- 
selves down  by  the  ladder,  they  waited  but  a  few  minutes,  until 
Sigismunda,  arrayed  in  white,  and  resplendent  with  jewels,  made 
her  appearance  with  a  torch.     Upon  Guiscard*s  expressing  his 
surprise  at  seeing  her  so  richly  dressed,  she  said,  **  I  was  willing 
to  do  our  nuptiab  all  the  honour  which  I  could  have  bestowed 
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upon  them  if  they  had  been  open  and  notorious;  for,  dearest 
Guiscard,  this  rugged  grot  and  single  torcb»  sanctuary  and  light 
as  they  are  of  genuine  love,  please  me  far  better  than  gilded  roofs 
and  ten  thousand  lamps,  when  they  only  serve  to  add  the  weight 
of  splendor  to  that  of  sorrow/'  This  tender  speech  filled  the 
heart  of  her  lover  with  the  softest  emotions ;  and  he  thought  that 
he  had  never,  to  this  moment,  loved  the  beautiful  creature  befole 
him  with  half  the  fervour  and  devotion  of  soul  with  which  he  now 
felt  himself  animated.  The  aged  priest  shortly  placed  their 
hands  within  each  other ;  and,  faintly  chaunting  a  Latin  service, 
and  pronouncing  a  benediction  upon  the  lovers,  bade  them  ever, 
in  all  holiness  and  sincerity,  protect  and  defend  each  other,  and 
know  no  change  of  affection  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

It  was  two  months  after  their  marriage,  while  they  were  yet 
intoxicated  with  their  own  perfect  happiness,  and  fondly  believed 
it  would  last  for  ever,  that  Fortune,  envious  of  so  much  and  ad 
pure  delight,  determined  to  crush  the  opening  blossoms  of  their 
garden  of  bliss,  and  in  an  instant  sweep  away  with  a  hurrieaoe 
all  the  airy  illusions  of  the  love-created  Elysium.  To  undersonid 
how  all  this  came  to  pass,  you  must  know,  gentle  Reader,  that 
Tancred  delighted  so  much  in  his  daughter's  company,  that  he 
very  frequently  went  without  attendants  into  her  apartment,  and 
would  spend  many  hours  in  conversation  with  her,  and  take  great 
pleasure  in  hearing  her  play  upon  the  guitar,  upon  which  inatnjH 
ment  she  was  accounted  an  excellent  performer.  Now  it  hap- 
pened one  day  that  the  Prince,  after  dinner,  took  it  into  hia 
head  to  pay  one  of  these  visits  to  his  daughter :  and  finding,  upoq 
entering  her  apartment,  that  she  was  amusing  herself  in  the 
gardens  with  her  maidens,  he  was  not  willing  to  call  her  awajF 
fixim  her  diversion ;  but  perceiving  the  windows  all  closed,  and 
the  curtains  of  the  summer  couch  lot  down,  he  sat  himself  at  the 
foot  of  the  said  couch  upon  a  cushion,  and,  reclining  his  head 
against  the  side  of  the  frame,  and  drawing  the  curtains  over  him, 
he  fell  sound  asleep.  Soon  after  this,  Sigismunda  softly  entered 
the  room  without  her  attendants  ;  and,  not  perceiving  her  father, 
proceeded  immediately  to  open  the  door  of  the  grotto  staircase 
to  admit  Guiscard ;  whom,  as  the  Fates  were  determined  to 
destroy  them,  she  had  appointed  to  meet  her  that  day.  Guiscard 
was  there;  and»  going  to  their  favourite  seat  by  the  window, 
which  they  opened,  they  were  absorbed  in  fond  questions  and 
eager  answers,  and  indulging  in  the  chaste  and  innocent  endear* 
ments  of  nuptial  love,  until  upon  Guiscard's  saying,  with  an 
animated  tone  of  voice,  "  My  dearest  wife,  let  us  fly  from  hence, 
and  live  in  humble  liberty ;"  and  accompanying  the  speech  with 
a  kiss  upon  her  cheek,  Tancred  awoke,  saw  the  action,  but 
heard  not  the  words,  was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment )  and 
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W19  at  first  upon  the  point  of  rushing  fonvard  with  his  drawn 
•word  upon  the  couple;  but  the  natural  hesitation  attending 
old  age  checked  him,  and  he  determined  to  remain  concealed,  and 
make  sure  of  his  victim  by  other  means ;  and,  besides,  he  was 
anxious  to  spare  his  daughter's  reputation  as  much  as  possible. 
The  two  lovers  continued  a  lon^  time  in  the  same  manner  repeat- 
ing their  caresses,  until,  upon  its  growing  dark,  they  separated ; 
Guiscard  to  the  grotto,  and  Sigismunda  to  call  her  maidens.  In 
this  interval  Tancred  emerged  from  his  hiding-place ;  and,  being 
willing  to  escape  observation,  he  let  himself  into  the  garden  from 
a  small  window  which  communicated  very  nearly  with  the  ground, 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  to  another  window  below.  Upon  his  return 
to  his  chamber  he  gave  loose  to  his  restrained  indignation  and 
deadly  iorrow;  for  it  seemed  to  him  certain  that  his  daughter  had 
dishonoured  herself,  and  that  with  one  of  such  low  and  ignoblo 
condition,  as  aggravated  the  disgrace.  Inflamed  with  rage,  he  gave 
orders  that  two  of  his  guards  should  watch  the  egress  of  the  grotto, 
through  which  he  immediately  conjectured  that  Guiscard  must 
make  his  escape,  and  strictly  enjoined  them,  at  all  hazards,  to 
bring  him  alive  into  his  presence,  which  was  shortly  after  accom- 
plished :  for  though  Guiscard  was  strong  and  brave,  yet,  being 
taken  unexpectedly,  with  such  odds,  and  encumbered  with  his 
leathern  dress,  he  could  make  no  effectual  resistance.  Upon 
being  brought  into  his  presence,  Tancred  gazed  upon  the  pri- 
soner ;  and,  hardly  refraining  from  tears,  from  the  recollection  of 
his  past  affection  for  the  youth,  and  the  fate  which  now  awaited 
him,  said — ''  Guiscard,  my  kindness  towards  you  did  not,  methinks, 
deserve  the  outrage  and  the  shame  which  you  have  inflicted  upon 
me,  and  of  which,  alas !  I  myself  have  this  day  been  an  agonized 
witness.'*  To  which  Guiscard  replied  nothing  but  this : — **  Liove 
was  more  powerful  than  either  you  or  myself."  Tancred  upon 
this  ordered  him  to  be  removed  quietly  into  some  inner  chamber, 
and  there  guarded  until  further  orders  ;  which  was  instantly  per- 
formed. The  next  day  (Sigismunda  all  this  while  knowing  nothing 
of  the  fate  of  her  husband),  Tancred  ruminated  for  many  hours 
upon  his  future  conduct  towards  his  daughter;  which  ended  at 
length  in  his  going  about  the  same  hour  as  in  the  preceding  even- 
ing to  her  apartment;  and,  having  closed  the  door,  and  called  her 
to  him,  he  took  her  hand  for  a  moment  in  silence,  then  let  it  go ; 
and,  withdrawing  himself  somewhat  from  her,  burst  into  a  pas- 
sionate fit  of  weeping,  to  the  amazement  of  Sigismunda:  in  a 
few  minutes,  however,  he  recovered  himself;  and,  with  a  distressed, 
yet  kind  tone  of  voice,  he  began  thus : — "  Sigismunda,  supposing 
as  I  did,  that  I  knew  your  virtue  and  sincerity,  it  would  never 
have  occurred  to  me  that  you  could  have  deigned  to  give  up  your 
honour  to  any  man ;  nay,  that  you  could  ever  have  thought  of 
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such  a  tiling :  this  ^ou  have  done ;  and  the  small  renuunder  of 
my  life  is  now  embittered  by  the  reflection  of  my  bafing  outlived 
the  modesty  of  my  child.  I  wish,  indeed,  to  God,  that  at  least 
you  had  selected  for  your  lover  some  man  of  illustrious  rank ; 
but  now,  amidst  all  the  various  princes  and  nobles  of  my  court, 
you  have  picked  out  this  Guiscard,  whom  I  myself  brought  up 
from  infancy  and  rescued  from  poverty,  and  who  hath  never  been 
emancipated  from  a  servile  condition.  With  him, — for  know  that 
I  have  taken  him  and  have  him  in  confinement, — I  am  resolved 
how  to  act ;  but  with  you,  God  knows,  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do- 
On  one  side  love  draws  me ;  for  no  father  ever  loved  his  child 
more  than  I  did ;  on  the  other,  a  most  just  anger  at  your  great 
crime :  the  one  bids  me  pardon ;  the  other  orders  me,  against  my 
nature,  to  behave  cruelly  to  you.  But  before  I  take  one  part  or 
the  other,  I  desire  to  hear  what  you  yourself  have  to  say ; — and, 
having  thus  spoken,  he  bent  down  his  face,  and  wept  so  vio- 
lently, that  you  might  almost  have  supposed  him  a  corrected 
child. 

Sigismunda  hearing  her  father's  words,  and  perceiving  that  not 
only  her  secret  love  was  discovered,  but  that  Guiscard  also  was 
in  prison,  was  penetrated  with  a  thrilling  pang  of  despair  which 
nearly  overwhelmed  her,  and  she  was  many  times  at  the  point  of 
burstmg  into  lamentations  and  tears,  as  most  women  are  accus- 
tomed to  do ;  but  soon  her  lofty  spirit  quelled  this  inclination  to 
weakness,  and  recomposing  her  countenance  and  repressing  the 
starting  tear,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  prayer  and  entreaty, 
she  determined  at  once  to  die  herself,  since  she  considered  her 
Guiscard  as  now  already  dead  also.  Tlierefore,  not  as  a  sorrow- 
ing female,  or  one  caught  in  a  fault,  but  as  one  regardless  of  fate 
and  courageous  in  misfortune,  with  a  serene  look  and  steady 
voice,  she  thus  replied  to  her  father : — '*  Tanered,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  deny  or  to  supplicate ;  since  the  one  will  not  avail  me ; 
and  I  do  not  myself  wish  that  the  other  should  avail  me;  neither 
do  I  by  any  act  of  mine  intend  to  appease  your  anger,  or  render 
you  propitious  to  my  voice ;  but,  confessing  the  truth,  I  will  de- 
fend my  reputation  with  reason,  and  then,  as  by  my  deeds  shall 
appear,  will  unalterably  execute  the  fixed  purpose  of  my  soul.  It 
is  true,  that  I  have  loved,  and  do  love,  Guiscard,  and  as  long  as 
I  live,  which  now  will  be  but  short,  I  will  love  him,  and  if  in 
death  it  be  conceded  me  to  love,  even  there  I  will  love  him  still. 
That  I  have  forfeited  my  claim  to  innocence  I  deny.  I  am  not 
the  mistress — I  am  the  consecrated  wife  of  Guiscard.  Love 
called  us,  but  religion  joined  us  and  blessed  us.  Pure  as  the 
robe  that  now  veils  it,  is  the  heart  that  beats  within  me :  if  to 
love  be  a  crime,  I  yield  and  own  myself  an  offender  without  re- 
demption.    But  where  learned  you  that  doctrine  ?  not,  O  Tan- 
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ered,  when  you  fought  to  save  and  win  my  mother,  at  I  have 
heard  you  oft  relate  with  mixed  triumph  and  sorrow !  And  have 
you  foreotten  that  I  am  young  ?  But  again  you  say,  that  Guis- 
card  is  ignoble  and  base,  and  that  I  might  have  selected  a  noble 
of  your  court  upon  whom  to  confer  my  heart.  Your  nobles  are 
not  so  noble  as  Guiscard !  God  created  all  mankind  equal ;  he 
gave  them;  and  does  now,  althpugh  the  world  think  differently, 
give  them  courage,  and  genius,  and  virtue,  without  reference  to 
title  or  riches.  He  who  is  most  eminently  endowed  with  these 
gifts, — he  is  the  noblest  of  all ;  and  can  you  deny  to  Guiscard 
now,  what  so  often  you  have  allowed  to  him  formerly  ?  It  was 
yon  Mffao  first  taught  me  to  love  him  by  extolling  his  modesty,  and 
valoar,  and  gentleness,  and  wit,  and  yet  you  call  him  ignoble ! 
Yon  speak  not  the  truth !  But  he  is  poor — be  it  so !  It  was 
your  fiiult  that,  knowing  his  worth,  you  did  not  heap  riches  upon 
him ;  but  let  him  be  poor — kings  have  become  beggars,  and  beg- 
gars ere  now  have  lived  to  be  the  greatest  of  kings.  You  doubt, 
you  say,  what  you  should  do  with  me ! — dispel  that  doubt ;  for 
if  now,  in  your  old  age,  you  are  determined  to  do  that  which  in 
your  youth  you  would  have  abhorred,  that  is,  be  unjust  and  cruel 
—^proceed — torture  me !  I  will  not  shrink  or  pray  to  you ; — and 
if  left  to  myself,  I  swear  to  inflict  upon  myself,  by  my  own  hand, 
whatever  you  shall  do,  or  have  already  done,  to  Guiscard.  Go, 
then,  and  shed  ihose  tears  with  my  women,  and  then  ferociously 
kill,  by  the  same  blow,  a  husband  and  a  wife." 

Tancred,  though  he  was  conscious  of  the  determined  character 
of  his  daughter's  mind,  yet  did  not  think  she  would  put  in  execu- 
tion all  that  she  had  threatened ;  and  being  indignant  at  the  open, 
and,  as  he  thought,  shameless  avowal  of  her  connexion  with  his 
own  servant,  he  departed,  secretly  resolving,  not,  indeed,  to  use 
any  kind  of  violence  upon  Sigismunda  herself,  but  to  cool  the 
fervour  of  her  love  by  removing  for  ever  from  her  the  living  object 
of  it.  Accordingly  he  gave  orders  to  the  two  who  guarded  Guis- 
card, that  on  the  ensuing  night,  with  the  utmost  silence,  they 
should  strangle  their  prisoner,  cut  out  his  heart,  and  bring  it  to 
him.  Which  being  forthwith  executed,  and  the  heart  on  the  next 
day  being  presented  to  the  Prince,  he  ordered  a  very  large  and 
richly-chased  gold  cup  to  be  brought,  in  which  he  placed  the 
Uoody  relique,  and  closing  it  with  a  lid  of  gold,  committed  it  to  a 
faithful  page,  with  injunctions  to  deliver  it  to  Sigismunda  with 
these  words :— ''  Your  father  sends  you  this  to  console  you  for  the 
toes  of  that  which  you  loved  most ;  as  you  consoled  him  for  the 
loss  of  what  he  once  loved  most." 

In  the  mean  time  Sigismunda,  unshaken  in  her  terrible  purpose, 
had  been  collecting  certain  poisonous  herbs  and  roots,  with 
which  she  was  well  acquainted,  and  had  distilled  from  them  a 
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deadly  liquor^  which  she  kept  close  to  her  to  use  instanthr,  as  she 
knew  for  certain  what  she  anticipated  must  happen.  The  page 
entered  with  the  present  and  with  the  enjoined  words ;  and  the 
maiden/  taking  the  cup,  and  uncovering  it,  and  seeing  the  hearty 
knew  in  a  moment  that  it  must  be  Guiscard's.  A  short  space 
she  fixed  a  vacant  gaze  on  it;  but  in  an  extraordinary  manner  reco- 
vering herself,  with  perfect  calmness  she  answered  the  messenger 
thus : — "  A  coffin,  less  royal  than  this  golden  one,  did  not  become 
a  heart  so  nobly  formed  as  this,  whosoever  it  be ;  in  this  my  fiither 
hath  acted  discreetly."  And  having  thus  spoken,  lifting  the  cup 
to  her  mouth,  she  kissed  the  heart  and  then  continued : — *'  In 
every  thing  from  my  infancy,  even  to  this  last  extreme  hour  of  my 
life,  I  have  always  found  the  love  of  my  father  most  tender  towards 
me,  but  now  more  than  ever ;  render,  therefore,  I  charge  you,  my 
last  tlianks  to  the  author  of  my  existence  for  this  so  splendid  and 
invaluable  a  present."  This  said,  she  again  bent  her  gaze  upoa 
the  cup,  which  she  held  with  a  convulsive  grasp  close  to  her 
bosom,  and  kissing  the  heart,  went  on  thus: — ''Ah,  sweetest  habi- 
tation of  all  my  earthly  pleasures,  accursed  be  the  cruelty  of  him 
who  has  caused  me  to  behold  thee  with  the  eyes  of  my  face.  It 
was  enough  for  me  to  see  thee  at  every  hour  more  clearly  with  die 
eye  of  my  mind.  Thou  hast  finished  thy  course,  and  now  Aou 
art  rid  of  thy  worldly  fortune,  whatever  it  might  have  been.  Thou 
art  arrived  at  that  goal  whither  we  all  are  running.  Thou  hast 
left  all  the  miseries  and  the  fatigues  of  this  world,  and  hast  gained 
from  thine  enemy  himself  a  sepulture  worthy  of  thy  merit. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  thy  perfect  obsequies,  but  the  tears  of 
her  whom  thou  lovedst  so  dearly  when  alive ;  and  no  doubt  God 
has  put  it  into  the  heart  of  my  indignant  father  to  send  diee  to  me^ 
that  I  might  perform  this  last  duty.  My  tears  thou  shalt  have; 
and  then  suffer  me  to  dry  these  fountains,  which  would  flow  for 
ever ;  for  I  have  determined  to  die  royally,  without  a  groan  or  a 
tear.  I  will  hasten  to  join  thee ;  thou  shalt  not  long  mourn  ki 
solitude  for  thy  love.  With  whom  or  when  could  I  better  make 
the  journey  to  the  unknown  regions  of  eternity,  than  with  theet 
Blest  spirit,  speak  to  me ;  for  I  know  by  a  mysterious  pressore 
upon  my  soul,  that  at  this  instant  thou  art  hovering  around  me, 
and  taking  a  last  farewell  of  the  scenes  of  our  eartUy  joys. 
Spirit — ^yet  a  moment,  and  I  come  to  thee  for  evermore !  Thns 
speaking,  without  any  womanish  lamentation,  she  bent  her  head 
upon  the  cup,  and,  in  a  miraculous  abundance,  shed  a  torrent  of 
tears  into  it,  kissing  every  instant  the  dead  heart  before  her.  Her 
*  attendant  damsels  knew  neidier  what  heart  it  was,  nor  die 
import  of  her  soliloquy ;  but  moved  with  pity  they  approached 

*  The  remainder  of  the  translation  has  been  given  by  Rnother  hand,  owing  to  a 
circnnistance  which  it  is  mmecessarj  to  explain. 
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her,  iDqiiiriiig  the  cause  of  her  grief,  and  proffering  their  feeble 
consolations.  After  she  had  given  her  sorrows  full  scope,  she 
raised  up  her  head,  and  wiping  her  eyes,  exclaimed,  ''  Thou 
heart  most  tenderly  beloved !  All  my  duty  is  now  performed 
towards  thee ;  and  it  only  remains  for  my  soul  to  accompany 
diine !  '*  Then  she  bade  them  reach  the  vessel  which  she  had 
prepared  the  day  before,  and  pouring  its  ingredients  into  the  cup 
containing  the  heart,  which  was  bathed  all  over  with  her  tears,  she 
drank  it  off  without  the  least  dread  or  apprehension,  and  threw 
self  opon  her  couch  with  the  cup  in  her  hand.  Composing  her 
body  as  decently  as  she  could,  and  clasping  her  lover  s  heart  to 
her  own,  she  lay  without  uttering  a  word  more,  calmly  awaiting 
the  approach  of  death.  Her  maidens,  on  observing  this,  though 
they  knew  not  what  she  had  drunk,  sent  to  inform  Tancred  of 
the  circumstance ;  who,  fearing  what  had  really  happened, 
came  into  the  chamber  soon  after  she  had  laid  herself  down,  and 
although  it  was  too  late,  began  to  pour  forth  the  most  bitter 
lamentations :  she  then  addressed  him — "  Sir,  reserve  those  tears 
against  worse  fortune  that  may  happen — I  want  them  not.  Who 
but  thyself  would  mourn  for  an  event  which  by  thee  hath  been 
brought  about  ?  But  if  any  part  of  that  affection  now  remain  in 
thee,  which  I  once  enjoyed,  grant  this  my  last  request — that,  as  thou 
would'st  not  permit  iis  to  be  happy  together  wnilst  living,  our  two 
bodies  (wherever  you  have  disposed  of  his)  may  be  publicly 
interred  together  when  dead.''  Extreme  grief  forbade  him  to 
reply.  Finding  herself  drawing  near  her  end,  she  pressed  the 
heisirt  with  an  effort  of  remaining  strength  to  her  bosom,  saying, 
"  Receive  us.  Heaven,  I  die ! "  Then,  closing  her  eyes,  all  sense 
forsook  her,  and  she  was  released  from  a  world  of  sorrow. 
S^ch  an  end  had  the  loves  of  Guiscard  and  Sigismunda.  The 
Prince,  too  late  repented  of  his  cruelty,  caused  his  unfortunate 
victims  to  be  buried  in  one  grave,  with  the  most  public  so- 
lemnities;— and  the  people  of  Salerno  wept  over  their  fate. 
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SONNETS  FOR  10UN6  LADIBS. 

I. 
TO  HISSNALDI. 

Perhaps  I  ne'er  shall  look  on  thee  again. 

Fair,  modest  Virgin,  with  the  silver  voice ; 

Yet,  while  I  gaze  and  listen,  I  rejoice 
To  feel  that  thy  so  >^i1d  and  touching  strain 
Will  oft  hereafter  wander  through  my  brain, 
A  faint  and  dreamlike  music : — that  thy  form 

For  ever,  from  this  evening,  is  enshrin'd 

Amid  those  tranquil  vuions  of  the  mind« 
Which  when  we  steal  a  moment  from  the  storm 

Of  the  dark  world,  and  tumult  of  mankind. 
Whispering  sweet  tones  and  eloquently  smiling^ 

Gladden  our  still  and  pensive  solitude ; 
Bright,  holy  recollections — thoughts  beguiling 

The  gloom  of  many  a  melancholy  mood. 
Toum-HaU,  Cambridge,  March  9,  1821. 


II. 
TO 


The  bloom  of  health  hath  faded  from  thy  cheek. 
The  light  of  love  is  quench'd  in  that  soft  eye. 
Through  which,  like  sunbeams  in  the  summer  sky. 

Lighting  its  azure  depths,  the  bright  soul  shone. 

Beaming  on  all  in  glances  that  did  speak 
Its  frank,  but  delicate  hilarity  ; 

Then  men  fell  down  before  thy  Spirit's  throne. 


Saimeis. 


US 


But  now  those  beams  have  sunk,  and  in  their  stead, 
A  feeble,  wan,  and  melancholy  ray, 
Like  twilight  fading  into  night  away, 

Steab  o'er  thy  pensive  beauty.    Yet,  dear  Maid, 
Far  lovelier  art  thou  now,  than  in  thy  day 

Of  cloudless  light,  for  holy  woe  hath  given 

To  Earth's  decaying  charms  a  radiance  as  of  Heaven. 
Auguit,  1819. 


III. 

I  dbbam'd  there  was  a  bright  and  tranquil  Star 

Shining  above  the  quiet  Vale  I  love ; 

To  which,  at  times,  my  dreaming  soul  would  rove. 
And  worship  its  pale  radiance  from  afar 

With  no  unholy  homage  :  high  above 
The  fret,  and  tumult,  and  discordant  jar 
Of  the  base  woild  it  led  me,  and  the  war 

Of  grosser  passions  which  it  dream'd  not  of. 
I  knew  the  idle  fancy  could  not  last ; 

Yet,  when  I  turn  to  the  blank,  dreary  sky, 

Whence  that  pale  star  shone  forth  so  tenderly, 
I  weep  to  think  its  light  could  fade  so  fast;— » 
Away! — away ! — ^my  boyish  dream  is  past,— 

I  am  alone  with  cold  reality. 
AprU  8, 1821. 


TOL.  II. 
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SONNETS  FOR  TOVNO  GBNTLBH^t 

I. 

fO 

•  ■ 

'^  Thorn  canit  claim 


The  Bhelter,  from  thy  mre^  of  tn  immortal  name.*'— 8hblut« 

My  weaker  glance  shrinks  from  that  glorious  sun 
Which  cheers  thine  eagle-pinion.     Gende  Friend, 
Iii  niti  Ibou ibid'st  i&e  by  thj  side  ascend  '  '  '•     ^ 

The  path  my  lowly  destiny  must  skua^  >  =  > 

.For.!'  lont  bound  by  heavy  chains  of  Earth,       ' 
And  my  soul  grovels  ia  its  shroud  of  day ; 

Thou  art  a  Poet  even  from  thy  birdi. 
And  bright^yed  Glory  beckons  thee* — ^Awiy  t* 

Hereafter,  when  thy  wing  hatk  ceasM  to  roam 
AwJbile>  amid  the  fidds  of  Phantasy, 

Thou  shalt  descend  to  my  lone,,  quiet  home,   

And  deign  to  praise  my  simple  melody;      •     • 

My ,  song  of  calm  affections,  lore' and  tuirthf 

Piped  to  kind  happy  hearts  around  som^Chiiflltautt  kearth. 


II. 


Thou  hast  a  gentle  nature ;  yet  I  know 

That  thy  life's  spring  hath  been  unfortunate ; 

That  thou  hast  firmly  borne  the  frown  of  Fate, 
And  met  Affliction  with  unalter*d  brow. 

Oh !  not  to  Lady  Fortune's  captious  hate 
Are  fine  and  delicate  spirits  first  to  bow  ; 

Wealth  and  young  Hope,  like  thine,  made  desolate. 
Have  broken  many  a  sterner  heart :  but  thou 
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Hast  quiet  thoughts,  and  exquisite  aSeotioDs, 
And  dreams  that  waft  thee  far  firom  storms  of  $!artlit 

Sweet  tears,  loue  musings,  cfaerish'd  recolVdctiopa  i 
And  Poesy  smil'd  on  thee  at  thy  birth ; 

And  o'er  thy  path  one  lovM  and  tranquil  Star 

Still  flings  its  cheering  radiance  from  afar. 


III. 

(WUkikt  MS.  fnm  which  tkt  f^Onomg  Lmi$  an  eadrmcM.) 

No  freak  I  send  of  venturous  Phantasy^ 
But  the  dull  coinage  of  a  College  brain^ 
Wrought  with  fatigue,  and  heaviness,  and  pain. 

And  hours  of  cold  and  sober  industry ; 
A  thing  of  rhyme  and  syntax,  writ  to  gain 

Haply  a  week's  poor  notoriety. 

Young  Poet,  *tis  a  dearer  pride  to  me 
To  know  that  this  weak,  wayward  Muse  of  mine 
Hath  touch'd  a  few  such  gentle  hearts  as  thine. 

With  her  faint,  melancholy  minstrelsy. 
Thou  hast  the  pinions  of  poetic  might ; 

Mine  is  a  poor  and  lowly  destiny, — 
To  gaze,  far  off,  upon  thine  eagle-flighty 

And  hail  thy  proud  ascent  to  Immortality. 


'EHSEXTEACTy 

FROM  A  TCtlRIBLB  LOMO  M8.  POIN. 

Thou  bapght^st  idol  of  th'  enthusiast's  beart. 
Enchanting  Eve,  how  beautiful  thou  art ! 
Spirit  of  soothing  sounds  and  hues  diviqe. 
What  gentle  power !  what  tearful  joy  is  tbu^e ! 
How,  at  thy  bidding,  from  their  fowQtains  roll 
The  fresh  untroubled  waters  of  the  soul ! 

i2 
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How  soars  entranced  thought  to  realms  above. 

On  rushing  pinions  of  immortal  love ! 

Or  dwells,  in  rapture  too  serene  to  last. 

On  the  dim,  dreamlike  regions  of  the  past ! 

For  all  thy  gentle  hues,  and  sounds  that  seem 

The  airy  music  of  some  wandering  dream ; 

Yet  more  for  thy  brief  gleams  of  bliss  gone  bj. 

Thy  breezelike  whispers  of  futurity ; 

Thy  calm  and  solemn  musings,— do  we  raise 

To  thee,  Enchantress,  thankful  hymns  of  praise. 

'Tis  thine  to  veil,  one  hour,  from  mortal  eye. 

The  dreary  present's  dull  reality ; 

Wafting  th'  entranced  soul  through  many  a  scene 

Of  bliss  to  be,  and  rapture  which  hath  been. 

Thine  are  a  thousand  "  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears,^ 

Gladdening  remembrance  of  our  early  years ; 

Thoughts  of  the  hours  which  with  our  heartstrings  wove 

The  fairy  fetters  of  confiding  love ; 

Thoughts  of  the  impulse  warm,  the  grasp  close-strain'd. 

The  look  that  utterM  all  the  heart  contain'd ; 

The  voice  that  cheer'd,  the  gentle  eyes  that  smiKd 

On  the  gay,  sinless,  and  unthinking  child ; 

And  yet  far  holier  musings  oft  are  thine, 

Sublimer  moods,  and  raptures  more  divine. 

When,  in  thy  silence,  at  th*  Eternal  throne, 

Man's  spirit  communes  with  his  God  alone ; 

And  bends  a  fearful,  yet  unshrinking  eye. 

On  the  seal'd  portal  of  Eternity. 

Beautiful  hour !  when  first  from  cloudless  skies 
Thou  smil'dst  on  Adam  in  his  Paradise, 
What  throbs  of  awe,  what  strange  emotion  ran 
Throughout  the  being  of  the  infant  man. 
While  glow'd  his  spirit  from  its  heavenly  birth« 
Clear  and  unclouded  by  the  mists  of  earth ! 
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With  sileut  wonder,  through  the  burning  sky. 
He  saw  the  sun  descend  in  majesty. 
Saw  the  Aunt  twilight  o'er  his  Eden  steal. 
And  felt  such  awe  as  sinless  spirits  feel. 
As  the  last  sunbeam  vanishM  from  his  sight. 
And  Earth  was  darkened  in  the  shade  of  night. 
He  mark'd  the  quiet  of  all  living  things. 
The  wild  birds  motionless  with  folded  wings. 
The  weary  brutes  asleep  in  wood  and  brake. 
Himself  at  last  alone  on  Earth  awake. 
He  saw  the  pale  stars  one  by  one  appear, 
The  Moon  glide  upward  on  her  calm  career. 
And  felt,  in  the  repose  of  earth  and  sky. 
The  presence  of  the  One  Divinity. 
Then,  with  what  meek  devotion,  through  the  air. 
Rose  the  pure  incense  of  his  silent  pray'r. 
Till,  o'er  his  soul,  entranced  in  rapture  deep. 
First  stole  the  awful  heaviness  of  sleep. 

Alas!  how  changed  that  soul!  how  fallen  its  pride. 
When,  with  his  gentle  partner  at  his  side. 
Again  he  watch'd  the  sunset  fade  away. 
The  first,  sad  sunset  of  a  toilsome  day ! 
What  gloomy  visions  then  their  fancy  crossed. 
What  sad  repinings  for  their  Eden  lost ! 
What  dark  forebodings  of  impending  woes. 
Of  care,  and  pain,  and  sin,  and  death,  arose ! 
Yet,  as  beneath  those  bright  and  tranquil  skies. 
Each  caught  the  lustre  of  the  other's  eyes. 
And  felt  that  last,  best  blessing  from  above. 
The  deep,  the  mighty  tenderness  of  love. 
Calm  hopes  arose,  and  aspirations  high. 
And  consciousness  of  Immortality, 
T^I,  in  the  silence  of  their  bliss,  they  smiled, 

To  earth  and  all  its  sorrows  reconciled. 

♦  #  #  #  • 
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THE  LOVfiR'S  SONG. 

Softly  sinks  the  rosy  suo, 
And  the  toils  of  day  are  past  and  done. 
And  now  is  the  time  to  diink  of  thee. 
My  lost,  remember'd  Emily ! 

Come,  deal-  Image,  come  for  a  while. 
Come  with  thy  own,  thy  evening  smile ; 
Not  shaped  and  fashionM  in  fancy's  mould. 
But  such  as  thou  wert  in  the  days  of  old. 

Come  from  that  unvisited  cell. 
Where  all  day  long  thou  lovest  to  dwell. 
Housed  among  Memory's  richest  fraught, 
Deep  in  the  sunless  caves  of  thought. 

Come,  with  all  thy  heraldry 

Of  mystic  fancies,  and  musings  high. 

And  griefs,  that  lay  in  the  heart  like  treasures. 

Till  Time  had  tum'd  them  to  solemn  pleasures : 

And  thoughts  of  early  virtues  gone, — 
For  my  best  of  days  with  thee  are  flown. 
And  their  sad  and  soothing  memory. 
Is  blended  now  with  my  dreams  of  thee ! 

— ^Too  solemn  for  day,  too  sweet  for  night. 
Come  not  in  darkness,  come  not  in  light ; 
But  come  in  some  twilight  interim. 
When  the  gloom  is  soft,  and  the  light  is  dim : 

And  in  the  white  and  silent  dawn. 

When  the  curtains  of  night  are  half  undrawn. 

Or  at  evening  time,  when  my  task  is  done,* 

I  will  think  of  the  lost  remember'd  one ! 

O.  MONTGOMERY. 

*  And  at  set  of  saa, 
When  my  task  is  dose, 
Be  sure  that  Fm  ever  with  thee,  Mary !— Barry  Cornwall. 
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•  <  • 

T.  Qmnce,  Mtq.  to  the  Iter.  Matthew  PrnigU. 

You  wonder  ditt  jottt  aiidetat  firebd 
Has  cftee  so  near  his  journey'^  end. 
And  borne  his  heavy  load  of  ill 
Cy^  Sorrow's  slough,  and  Laboui's  hiO, 
Withont.!!  partner  to  begoile 
The  toilsome  way  with  constant  smile. 
To  fduupe  m  bappindas  and  paiii^ 
To  guide,  to  cotttfort,  to  sustain. 
And  di^er  flie  last,  Ibhg,  weary  sti^e^    * 
That  leads  to  Deiltb,  thtongh  gloomy  A|e ! 
To  drop  thfise  metapboric  jokes^ 
And  apeak  like  reasonable  folks. 
It  9^em8  ydu  wonder,  Mr.  Pringle, 
That  old  Tom  Quince  is  living  single ! 

Since  my  tU  erctey  and  tnyself 
Laid  crsfbbed  Euclid  on  the  shelf. 
And  mide  our  Congj^  to  die  Cum, 
Long  yaai%  have  past ;  and  hete  I  am. 
With  n^nres  and  gout,  but  yet  alive, 
A  Baohelori  and  fifty-five. 
Sir,  I^  a  Badieldr,  and  mean. 
Until  die  closing  of  the  scene, 
Or  be  it  right,  or  be  it  wrongi 
To  play  the  part  I've  played  so  long, 
Nor  be  the  rat  that  others  are. 
Caught  by  a  ribbon  or  a  star. 

*'  As  years  increase^''  your  wondiip  cries, 
''  All  troubles  and  anxieties 
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Come  swiMj  on :  you  feel  vezttion 

About  your  neighbours,  or  die  nation ; 

The  gout  m  fingers  or  in  toes 

Awakes  you  from  your  first  repose ; 

Youll  want  a  clever  nurse,  when  life 

Begins  to  £eu1  you ! — lake  a  wife ; 

Believe  me,  from  the  mind's  disdwe 

Her  soothing  voice  might  give  you  ease. 

And  when  the  twinge  comes  shooting  through  you^ 

Her  care  might  be  of  service  to  you! '' 

Sir,  I'm  not  dying,  though  I  know 
You  charitably  think  me  so ; 
Not  dying  yet,  though  you,  and  others. 
In  augury  your  learned  brothers. 
Take  pains  to  prophesy  events. 
Which  lie  some  twenty  winters  hence. 
Some  twenty  ? — look !  you  shake  your  bead. 
As  if  I  were  insane  or  dead. 
And  tell  your  children  and  your  wife,— 
**  Old  men  grow  very  fond  of  life !  *' 
Alas !  your  prescience  never  ends 
As  long  as  it  concerns  your  friends ; 
But  your  own  fif^-third  December 
Is  what  you  never  can  remember ! 
And  when  I  talk  about  my  health. 
And  future  hopes  of  weal  or  wealth. 
With  something  'twixt  a  grunt  and  groan. 
You  mutter,  in  an  under-tone, 
''  Hark  how  the  dotard  chatters  still !  * 
Hell  not  believe  he's  old  or  ill ! 

*  I  must  confess  that  Dr.  Swift 
Has  lent  me  here  a  little  lift : 
For  when  /  steal  some  trifling  hits 
Ffom  older  and  fltmi  fariahter  wits, 
I  have  some  loach  of  oipascieaoe  left, 
And  seldom  tike  to  iUde  the  theft. 
This  is  my  plan  I— I  nimt  bo  aasse. 
But  wish  aU  others  did  the  same.— iii<Aer'#  NHt, 


He  goes  on  formuq;  greftt  dengns, — 
Haa  juft  hud  in  a  stock  of  wines^ — 
And  promises  his  niece  a  ball. 
As  if  gmj  hairs  would  nerer  fiOl! 
I  really  think  he's  all  bnt  mad. " 
Then,  with  a  wink  and  sigh/you  add, 
''  Todi  is  a  friend  I  deail j  prise, 
Bttt — never  thought  him  aver  wise  !'* 

You — ^who  are  clever  to  foretel 
Where  ignorance  might  be  as  well. 
Would  marvd  how  my  health  has  stood  : 
My  pnbe  is  firm,  digestion  good, 
I  walk  to  see  my  turnips  grow, 
Manage  to  ride  a  mile  or  «o. 
Get  to  the  village  church  to  pray. 
And  drink  my  pint  of  wine  a  day ; 
And  often,  in  an  idle  mood. 
Emerging  from  my  solitude. 
Look  at  my  sheep,  and  geese,  and  fowls. 
And  scare  die  sparrows  and  the  owls. 
Or  talk  with  Dick  about  my  crops. 
And  learn  the  price  of  malt  and  hops. 

You  say,  that,  when  you  saw  me  last. 
My  appetite  was  going  fast. 
My  eye  was  dim,  my  cheek  was  pale. 
My  bread — and  stories — ^both  were  stale. 
My  wine  and  wit  were  growing  worse. 
And  all  things  else,— -except  my  purse ; 
In  short,  the  very  blind  might  see 
I  was  not  what  I  used  to  be. 

My  glass  (which  I  believe  before  ye,) 
Will  teach  me  quite  another  story ; 
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My  wrinkles  are  not  nuuiy  yel« — 

My  hair  is  still  as  black  as  jet. 

My  legs  are  fall — my  cheeks  are  ruddj-:— 

My  eyesi  though  sumewhat  sunk  by  study. 

Retain  a  most  vivacious  ray* 

And  tell  no  stoaries  of  decay ; 

And  then  my  waisti  unvex'd,  unstayed,  - 

By  fetters  of  the  falilor's  trade^ 

Tells  you,  as  plain  as  waist  can  tell, 

I'm  most  unfashionably  well. 

And  yet  jfau  think  I'm  growing  tfaimier  !• 
You'd  stare  to  see  me  eat  my  dim^r  I 
You  know  that  I  Was 'held  by  all 
The  greatest  epicure  in  Hall, 
And  that  the  voice  of  Granta's  sons 
Styled  me  the  Gourmand  of  St.  John's, 
I  have  not  yet  been  found  unable 
To  do  my  duty  to  my  table. 
Though  at  its  head  no  Lady  gay 
Hath  driven  Britbh  food  away. 
And  made  her  hapless  husband  bear 
Alike  her  fury  and  her  fare* 
If  some  kind-hearted  chum  calls  in. 
An  extra  dish,  and  older  bin. 
And  John  in  all  his  £nery  drest. 
Do  honour  to  the  welcome  guest ; 
And  then  we  talk  of  other  times. 
Of  parted  friends,  and  distant  climes. 
And  lengthened  converse,  tale^  and  jest. 
Lull  every  anxious  care  to  rest. 
And  when  unwillingly  I  rise. 
With  newly-waken'd  sympathies. 
From  conversation — and  the  bowl. 
The  feast  of  stomach — ^and  of  soul. 


I  lay  me  dtmn,  and  seem  to  lea]^ 

O'er  forty  Munnnen  in  tny  8ie6|> ; 

And  yoQtb,  y/Mi  all  its  joy  and  pMB, 

Goliiea  tUsbitig  on  my  aoid  again. 

I  rove  where'er  my  boyhood  rov'd-i-- 

I  love  whatever  my  boyhood  lov*d-^ 

And  ttStklif  and  valea,  and  wooda^  and  Mreams^ 

Fleet  o'er  my  pillow  in  my  dreibns. 

Tis  true  some  ogly  foes  arise 

E'en  in  diis  eartUy  paradise, 

Which  yo«,  good  Pring^e,  my  bewails 

By  Mrs.  P/s  uMcMMng  sosile. 

I  am  an  indqpeiidbDt  elf. 

And  keep  my  comforts  in  myself. 

If  my  best  sheep  have  got  the  fot-^ 

Or  if  the  Parson  Ibits  a  blot — 

Or  if  young  Witless  pmtes  of  lanrel — 

Or  if  my  tithe  prodoces  quarrel-^ 

Or  if  my  roofing  wants  repairs — 

Or  if  I'm  angry  ^th  my  hehrs — 

Or  if  I've  nothing  else  to  do^-« 

I  grumble  fbr  an  hour  or  two  $ 

RiotSj  ori*amours,  unrepnes^ 

My  niece,  or  knvekle,  over-drest. 

The  kteness  of  a  wiA'd-for  post, 

Miss  Macknill's  story  of  the  ghost. 

New  wine,  new  fashions,  or  new  faces. 

New  bills,  new  faxes,  or  new  places, 

Or  Mr.  Hume's  enameratiott 

Of  all  tile  trottbles  of  the  nation. 

Will  sometimes  vrear  my  patience  out ! 

Then,  as  I  said  before,  the  gout — 

Well,  well,  my  heart  was  never  faint ! 

And  yet  it  might  provoke  a  saint. 
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A  rise  of  bfead»  or  fall  of  fain^ 

Sometimes  unite  to  give  me  paio^ 

And  oft  mj  lawyer's  bag  of  papen 

Gives  me  a  taste  of  spleen  and  vapours* 

Angry  or  sad,  alone  or  ill, 

I  have  my  senses  with  me  still  $ 

Although  my  eyes  are  somewhat  weak« 

Yet  can  I  dissipate  my  pique 

By  Poem,  Paper,  or  Review ; 

And  though  I'm  dozy  in  my  pew. 

At  Dr.  Poundtext's  second  leaf, 

I  am  not  yet  so  very  deaf 

As  to  require  the  ronsing  noise 

Of  screaming  giils  and  roaring  .boys. . 

Thrice — thrice  apcursfd  be  the  day 

When  I  shall  fling  mylfias  away^ 

And,  to  disturb  my  quiet  life. 

Take  Discord  in  the  shape  of  wife ! 

Time,  in  his  endless  muster-roll. 

Shall  mark  the  hour  with  blackest  coaU 

When  old  Tom  Quince  shall  cease  to  i^e 

The  ChnmicU  with  toast  and  tea» 

Confine  his  rambles  to  his  park. 

And  never  dine  till  after  dark,  . 

And  change  his  comfort  and  his  crony^  . 

For  crowd  and  conversazione. 

If  every  aiding  thought  is  vain. 
And  momentaiy  grief  and  pain 
Urge  the  old  man  to  frown  and  fret. 
He  has  another  comfort  yet: 
This  earth  has  thorns,  as  poeti  sing. 
But  not  for  ever  can  they  sting : 
Our  sand  from  out  its  narirow  glass 
Rapidly  passes  ! — ^let  it  pass ! 
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I  seek  not — I — to  check  or  itej     ■ 
The  progress  of  a  single  cbgri 
But  rtther  dieer  my  hoars  of  pein 
Becaose  so  few  of  them  remain. 
Care  cirdes  erery  mortal  head^ — 
The  dust  will  be  a  calmer  bed  I 
From  Life's  alloy  no  Life  is  free^ 
But — Life  is  not  eternity ! 

When  tfiat  unerring  day  shaU  come 
To  call  me  from  my  wandering,  home,  - 
The  dark,  and  still,  and  painful  day. 
When  breath  shall  fleet  in  groans  away;- 
When  comfort  shall  be  vainly  sought. 
And  doabt  ■!»«  be  in  ereiy  thougkt. 
When  wmb  shwmil  th'  linatter'd  vow. 
And  fever  heat  die  burning  brow. 
When  the  dim  eye  shall  gaze,  and  fsar 
To  close  die  glance  that  lingers  here. 
Snatching  the  faint  departing  light. 
That  seems  to  flicker  in  its  flighty 
When  the  lone  heart,  in  that  long  tftrife. 
Shall  cling  unconsciously  to  life, 
111  have  no  shrieking  female  by 
To  shed  her  drops  of  sympathy ; 
To  Ibten  to.  each  smodier'd  thuoe. 
To  feel,  or  feign,  officious  woe ; 
To  brii^  me  every,  useless  cup^ 
And  b^  *^  dear  Tom"  to  drink  it  up<;  - 
To  turn  my  oldest  servants  off. 
E'en  as  she  hears  my  gurgling  cou^ ; 
And  thtti  eipectandy  to  stand. 
And  chafe  my  temples  with  her  hand ; 
And  pull  a  cleaner  nightcap  o'er  'em. 
That  I  may  die  with  due  de<:onim ; 
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And  watcki  iim  while  nij  ebbing  bietth/ 
And  count  the  tard^  ttepi'  of  deetli ; 
Ghrudgiiig  Ae  Leech  his  grgwing  bill^ 
And  wrapt  ia  dreeMS  tbout  the  will. 
Ill  haye  no  Fvriee  round  my  bed ! — 
They  shall  not  plague  me— ^  I'm  dead ! 

• 
Believe  me!  id  my 'dust  would  rest. 
If  the  plain  marble  o'er  my  breast^ 
That  tdls,  in  letters  hurge  and  clear, 
"  The  Bones  of  Thomas  Quince  lie  h^re !  ^ 
ShouU  add  a  talisman  of  strife, 
'f  Abo  the  Bones  of  Jane  hu  Wife !  ** 

No,  while  beneath  diis  simple  stone 
Old  Quince  shall  sleep,  and  sleep  alone^ 
Some  Village  Oracle,  who  well 
Knows  how  to  speak,  and  read,  and  spell, 
Shall  slowly  construe,  bit  by  bit. 
My  «  Naiiis"  and  my  "  Obiit;* 
And  then,  with. sage  discourse  and  long, 
^      Bedle  my  virtues  to  the  throng. 

'*  The  Gentleman  came  striught  frdm  College ! 
A  most,  prodigious  man  for  knowledge ! 
He  usM  t»  pay  all  men  their  due. 
Hated  a  miser,— -and  a  Jew, 
But  always  open'd  wide  his  door 
Tp  fke  first  knoclung  of  the  poor. 
None,  as  the  grateful  Parish  knows, 
S^ve  the  Churchwardens,  were  hia  fo^s ; 
They  could  not  bear  the  virtuous,  pride 
Which  gave  die  sixpence  th^  deiiie4. 
If  Asighboura  had  a  mind  to  quarrel. 
He  ua'd  to  tscat  diem  to  a  banel ; 
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Aadl  that^  I  tlHnk,  was  sounder  law 
Than  any  booH  I  ever  saw. 
The  Ladies  never  us*d  to  flout  him ; 
Butthiawaa  lather  strange  about  him^ 
That,  gay  or  Aoughtful,  young  or  old. 
He  took  no  wife,  for  love  or  gold  ; 
Woman,  he  caU'd  *  a  pretty  thing,' — 
But  never  couM  abide  a  ring!  *' 

Good  Mr.  Pringle  ! — ^you  m^nst  see 
Your  arguments  are  light  with  me ; 
They  buz  like  feeble  flies  around  me. 
But  leave  me  firm,  as  first  they  found  me. 
Silence  your  logic !  bum  your  pen ! 
The  Poet  says  "  we  all  are  men  ;** 
And  all  "  condemned  alike  to  groan !  ^^ 
You  with  a  wife,  and  I  with  none. 
Wdl !:— yours  may  be  a  happier  lot. 
But  it  is  one  I  envy  not ; 
And  youll  allow  me.  Sir,  to  pray, 
Thaty  at  some  near-approaching  day. 
You  may  not  have  to  wince  and  whine. 
And  find  some  cause  to  envy  mine  ! 


THE  MISTAKE ; 

ORj  SIXES  AND  SEVENS. 

f  Be  psitimdar  to  obierfe  that  the  naae  on  the  door  Is  i^**    . 

Mfiirwmg  Chronkk^  ilprO,  1881^ 

It  is  a  point  which  has  often  been  advanced  and  contested  by 
the  learned,-  that  d^e  world  grows  worse  as  it  grows  older ;  aigu- 
ments  have  been  advanced,  and  treatises  written,  in  support  of 
Horace's  opinion. 

JEtiB  parentam  pejor  avis  tolit 
Nob  nequiores,  mox  dataros 
Progeniem  Titioeiores. 
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The  supporters  of  this  idea  rest  their  sentence  upon  vuiout 
|;rounds ;  tbey  mention  the  frequency  of  crim.  con.  cniei,  the 
increase  of  the  poor-rate,  the  licentiousness  of  the  presa,  the 
celebrity  of  rouge  et  noir. 

There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  corroborative  of  thdr 
judgment,  to  which  we  think  the  public  opinion  has  not  yet  bees 
sufficiently  called.  We  mean  the  indisputable  fact,  that  pertooa 
of  all  descriptions  are  growing  ashamed  of  their  own  names.  We 
remember  tnat  when  we  were  dragged  in  our  childhood  to  walk 
with  our  nurse,  we  were  accustomed  to  beguile  onr  aeoae  of 
weariness  and  disgust  by  studying  the  names,  which,  in  their  neat 
brass  plates,  decorated  the  doors  by  which  we  passed..  Now  the 
case  IS  altered !  We  observed,  in  a  former  paper,  that  the 
tradesmen  have  removed  their  signs ;  it  is  equally  true  ihrnt  the 
gentlemen  have  removed  their  names.  The  simple  numerical 
distinction,  which  is  now  alone  emblazoned  upon  the  doon  of 
our  dwellings,  but  ill  replaces  that  more  gratifying  custom,  iirfiichf 
in  a  literal  sense,  held  up  great  names  for  our  emulation,  and 
made  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  a  muster-roll  of  examples  for 
our  conduct. 

But  a  very  serious  inconvenience  is  also  occasioned  by  this 
departure  from  ancient  observances.  How  is  the  vuitor  firoon  the 
country  to  discover  the  patron  of  his  fortunes,  the  friend  of  hia 
bosom,  or  the  mistress  of  his  heart,  if,  in  lieu  of  the  above-men- 
tioned edifying  brass  plates,  his  eye  glances  upon  the  unaatia- 
factory  information  contained  in  1,  8,  or  d  ?  In  some  cases  evea 
this  assistance  is  denied  to  him,  and  he  wanders  upon  his  dark 
and  comfortless  voyage,  like  an  ancient  mariner  deprived  of  die 
assistance  of  the  stars. 

Our  poor  friend,  Mr.  Nichol  Loaming,  has  treated  us  with  a 
long  and  eloquent  dissertation  upon  this  symptom  of  dq^eneracj  ; 
and  certainly,  if  the  advice  "  ezperto  crede  "  be  of  any  weight, 
Mr.  NichoVs  testimony  ought  to  induce  all  persons  to  hav  out, 
upon  the  exterior  of  their  residences,  some  more  convincing 
enunciation  of  their  name  and  calling,  than  it  is  at  present  the 
fashion  to  produce. 

Nichol  came  up  to  town  with  letters  of  introduction  to  several 
friends  of  his  family,  whom  it  was  his  first  duty  and  wish  to  dis- 
cover. But  his  first  adventure  so  dispirited  him,  that,  after  having 
spent  two  mornings  at  a  hotel,  he  set  out  upon  his  homewsfd 
vovage,  and  left  the  metropolis  an  unexplored  region. 

He  purposed  to  make  his  first  visit  to  Sir  William  Knowell,  and 
having  with  some  difficulty  discovered  the  street  to  which  he  had 
been  directed,  he  proceeded  to  investigate  the  doors,  in  order  to 
find  out  the  object  of  his  search.  The  doors  presented  nothing 
but  a  blank!    He  made  inquiries;  was  directed  to  a  house;  heard 
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duit  Sir  Willitm  was  at  home,  was  shown  into  an  empty  room, 
and  waited  for  some  time  with  patience. 

The  furniture  of  the  house  rather  surprised  him.  It  was 
handsomer  than  he  had  expected  to  find  it ;  and  on  the  table  were 
the  Mormng  Chronicle  and  the  Edinburgh  Review,  although  Sir 
William  was  a  violent  Tory.  At  length  the  door  opened,  and  a 
gentieiiian  made  his  appearance.  Kichol  asked,  in  a  studied 
speech,  whether  he  had  the  honour  to  address  Sir  William 
Knowdl?  The  gentleman  replied,  that  he  believed  there  had 
beea  a  little  misUke,  but  that  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir' 
W.  Knoweirs,  and  expected  him  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 
Nichol  resumed  his  seat,  although  he  did  not  quite  perceive  what 
mistake  had  taken  place.  He  was  unfortunately  urged  by  his  evil 
genius  to  attempt  conversation. 

He  observed  that  Sir  W.  Knowell  had  a  delightful  house,  and 
inquired  whether  the  neighbourhood  was  pleasant.  "  His  next 
neighbour,''  said  the  stranger,  with  a  most  incomprehensible 
snrde,  ^*  is  Sir  William  Morley."  Nichol  shook  his  head ;  **  was 
surprised  to  hear  Sir  William  kept  such  company, — ^had  heard 
strange  stories  of  Sir  W.  Morley, — ^hoped  there  was  no  foun- 
daition, — indeed  had  received  no  good  report  of  the  family  !-^ 
The  mother  rather  weak  in  the  head, — to  say  the  truth  under 
confinement;  —  the  sister  a  professed  coquet,  —  went  off  to 
Gretna  last  week  with  a  Scotch  Officer, — Sir  William  himself  a 

Embler  by  habit,  a  drunkard  by  inclination ; — at  present  in  the 
nj^s  Bench,  without  the  possibility  of  an  adjustment — *' 
Here  he  was  stopped  by  the  entrance  of  an  elderly  lady  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  an  interesting  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Upon 
looking  up,  Nichol  perceived  the  gentleman  he  had  been  address- 
ing ra&er  embarrassed ;  and  "  hoped  that  he  had  not  said  any 
thing  which  could  give  offence." — ''  Not  in  the  least,"  replied 
the  stranger,  '*  I  am  more  anmsed  by  an  account  of  the  foibles 
of  Sir  W.  Morley  than  any  one  else  can  be  ;  and  of  this  I  will 
immediately  convince  you.  Sir  William  Knowell  resides  at 
No*  Six, — you  have  stepped  by  mistake  into  No.  Seven. — Before 
you  leave  it,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Lady  Morley — who  is 
rather  weak  in  the  head,  and  to  say  the  truth,  under  confinement ; 
— to  Miss  Ellen  Morley,  a  professed  coquet,  who  went  off  to 
Gvetnn  last  week  with  a  half-pay  Officer ; — finally ,'*  (with  a  very 
low  bow)  *^  to  Sir  William  Morley  himself,  a  gambler  by  habit, 
and  a  drunkard  by  inclination—who  is  at  present  in  the  King's 
Bench,  without  the  possibility  of  an  adjustment !  ** 

F.G. 
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SENSE  AND    SENSI6IUTT. 

"  H&c  hi  re  scilicet  1111& 

Multum  dlMimilei.''— HoR. 

In  a:  visit  which  we  paid  some  time  ago  ta  our  worthy  coDbi- 
l^utor,  Morris  Gowan,  we  became  acquainted  with  two  chane- 
t^rs  ;  upon  whom,  as  tliey  afford  a  perfect  counterpart  to  Mesara. 
**  Rhyme  and  Reason/'  recorded  in  No.  I.,  we  have  bestowed  tiie 
names  of  Sense  and  Sensibility. 

The  Misses  Lowrie^  of  whom  we  are  about  to  give  our  nsadiBEB 
an  account,  are  both  young,  both  handsome,  both  amiable  :  Nar 
ture  made  the  outline  of  their  characters  tlie  same ;  but  Education 
has  varied  the  colouring.  Their  mother  died  almost  before  tbey 
were  able  to  profit  by  her  example  or  instruction.  Emily,  tbe 
eldest  of  tlie  sisters,  was  brought  up  under  the  immediate  care.o£ 
her  father.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  and  temperate  judgmentr 
obliging  to  his  neighbours,  and  affectionate  to  hia  children ;  but 
certainly  rather  calculated  to  educate  a  son  than  a  daughter.  Emily 
profited  abundantly  by  his  assistance,  as  far  as  moral  duties  or- 
lUerary  accomplishments  were  concerned  ;  but  for  all  the  lesser 
agremens  of  society,  she  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  kind  heart  and  a  quiet  temper.  Matilda,  on  the 
contrary,  spent  her  childhood  in  Eoglaipd,  at  the  house  of  a  r^la^ 
tion;  who,  having  imbibed  her  notions  of  propriety  at  a  fashioiH 
abl^,.  boarding-school,  and  made  a  love-match  very  early  in  life, 
Wf^  but  ill  prepared  to  regulate  a  warm  disposition,  and  check  «» 
natural  tendency  to  romance.  The  consequence  has  been  such  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Matilda  pities  tlie  distressed,  and 
En^^ily  relieves  them ;  Matilda  has  more  of  the  love  of  the  neigiw 
bourhood,  although  Emily  is  more  entitled  to  its  gratitude  ;  Mar 
tillda  is  very  agreeable,  while  Euiily  is  very  useful ;  and  two  or 
th^ee  old  ladies,  who  talk  scandal  over  their  tea,  and  murder 
grammar  and  reputations  together,  consider  Matilda  a  practised 
Heroine,  and  laugh  at  Emily  as  an  inveterate  Blue. 

The  incident  which  first  introduced  us  to  tbem  affiordad  oi.- 
a  tolerable  specimen  of  their  different  qualities.  While  on, a  lm§ 
pedestrian  excursion  with  Morris,  we  met  the  two  Ladies  retum-r 
mg,from  their  walk  ;  and,  as  our  companion  had  already  the  pri-< 
vileges  of  an  intimate  acquaintance,  we  became  their  companigm. 
An  accurate  observer  of  human  manners  knows  well  how,  dmd* 
sively  character  is  marked  by  trifles,  and  how  wide  is  the  distino* 
tion  which  is  frequently  made  by  circumstances  apparently  the 
most  insignificant. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  similarity  of  age  and  person  which 


enttd  betw^M  the  two  sisters,  the  fir^  glance  at  their  ch-ess  tod 
mflmer,  the  first  tones  of  their  voice,  were  sufficient  to  distinguish 
tb^  one  from  the  other.  It  was  whimsical  ehotigh  to  observe  how 
every  ob^ct  wbilch  attracted  our  attention  exhibited  their  respective 
peculianties  in  a  new  and  entertaining  light.  Sense  entered  into' 
a  learned  discussion  on  the  nature  of  a  plant,  while  Sensibility 
talked  eivehantingly  of  the  fading  of  its  flower.  From  Matilda  we' 
hid  fl  rapturous  eulogium  upon  the  surrounding  scenery  ;  from' 
BAIily  wd  derived  much  information  relative  to  the  state  of  its' 
6ilovation.  When  we  listened  to  the  one,  we  seemed  to  be 
reading  a  rtovel,  but  a  clever  and  an  interesting  novel ;  when  we 
tomed  to  the  other,  we  found  only  real  life,  but  real  life  in  its 
ihost  pleasaht  and  engaging  form. 

Suddenly  <>ne  of  those  rapid  storms,  which  so  frequently  dis- 
turb'for  a  time  the  tranquillity  of  the  finest  weather,  appeared  to 
ht  gethering  over  our  heads.  Dark  clouds  were  driven  impe- 
tuously over  the  clear  sky,  and  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the 
itmbsphere  was  changed  to  a  close  and  overpowering  heat. 
MlatiMa  looked  up  in  admiration — Emily  in  alarm:  Sensibility 
Wu  thiilking  of  a  landscape — Sense  of  a  wet  pelisse.  '^  This' 
WKkhld  make  a  fine  sketch,''  said  the  first ;  ''  We  had  better  make 
liiate/'  ^id  the  second.  The  tempest  continued  to  grow  gloomier 
above  Us :  we  passed  a  ruined  hut,'which  had  been  long  deserted 
by  ittf  iilhabitatits.  *'  Suppose  we  take  refuge  here  for  the  even- 
ih^/'  snid  Mdrris;  "  It  would  be  very  romantic/'  said  Sensibility; 
**  It  would  be  very  disagreeable,"  said  Sense :  "  How  it  would 
aMi^nish  my  father!''  said  the  Heroine;  ''  How  it  would  alarm 
him !  ^  said  her  sister. 

Av  yet  we  had  only  observed  distant  prognostics  of  the  tumult 
df  die  elements  ^hich  was  about  to  take  place.  Now,  however, 
the  oolle<5ted  fury  of  the  storm  burst  at  once  upon  us.  A  long 
and' bright  flash  of  lightning,  together  with  a  continued  roll  of 
thoilder,  aceoHipanied  one  of  the  heaviest  rains  that  we  have  ever 
eif&ieneei.  **  We  shall  have  an  adventure ! "  cried  Matilda : 
"  We  shall  be  very  late,"  observed  Emily.  "  I  wish  we  were  tf 
hundred  miles  off,"  said  the  one  hyperbolically ;  **  I  wish  Wis 
Were  at  home,"  replied  the  other  soberly.  '*  Alas !  we  shall  neVer 
get  home  to-night,"  nighed  Sensibility  pathetically ;  **  Possibly/' 
returtAsd  SeMe  drily.  The  fact  was,  that  the  eldest  of  the  sisters 
Wai  quite  calm,  although  she  was  aware  of  all  the  inconveniences 
of  their  situation;  an^  the  youngest  was  terribly  frightened, 
fldf6ttgh  she  began  quoting  poetry.  There  was  another  arid  a 
briglrtcfr  ftash ;  another  and  a  louder  peal :  Sense  qnicketied  heir 
ileos^— Setatibility  filinted. 

With  wnot  difficulty,  and  not  without  the  aid  of  a  conveyance 
frdm  t  neS{^hbouring  fanner,  we  brought  our  companions  in  siifetj 
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to  their  father^s  door.  We  were  of  course  received  with  an 
invitation  to  remain  under  shelter  till  the  weather  should  dear  up  ; 
and  of  course  we  felt  no  reluctance  to  accept  the  offer.  Tne 
house  was  ver^  neatly  furnished,  principally  by  the  care  of  the 
two  young  ladies ;  but  here  again  the  diversity  of  their  maimers 
showed  itself  very  plainly.  The  useful  was  produced  by  the 
labour  of  Emily ;  the  ornamental  was  the  fruit  of  the  leisure 
hours  of  Matilda.  The  skill  of  the  former  was  visible  in  the 
sofa-covers  and  the  curtains;  but  the  latter  had  decorated  the 
card-racks,  and  painted  the  roses  on  the  hand-screens.  The  neat 
little  bookcases  too,  which  contained  their  respective  libraries, 
suggested  a  similar  remark.  In  that  of  the  eldest  we  observed 
our  native  English  worthies^ — Milton,  Shakspeare,  Dryden,  and 
Pope ;  on  the  shelves  of  her  sister  reclined  the  more  effeminate 
Italians, — Tasso,  Ariosto,  Metastatio,  and  Petrarch.  It  was  a 
delightful  thing  to  see  two  amiable  beings  with  tastes  so  widely 
different,  yet  with  hearts  so  closely  united. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  paid  a  longer  visit  than 
we  had  originally  intended.  The  conversation  turned,  at  one 
time,  upon  the  late  revolutions.  Matilda  was  a  terrible  Radical, 
and  spoke  most  enthusiastically  of  tyranny  and  patriotism,  the 
righteous  cause,  and  the  Holy  Alliance :  Emily,  however,  declined 
to  join  in  commiseration  or  invective,  and  pleaded  ignorance  in 
excuse  for  her  indifference.  We  fancy  she  was  apprehensive  of 
blundering  against  a  stranger's  political  prejudices.  However  diat 
may  be,  Matilda  sighed  and  talked,  and  Emily  smiled  and  held 
her  tongue.  We  believe  the  silence  was  the  most  judicious ;  but 
we  are  sure  the  loquacity  was  the  most  interesting. 

Wc  took  up  the  Newspaper.  There  was  an  account  of  a 
young  man  who  had  gone  out  alone  to  the  rescue  of  a  vessel  in 
distress.  The  design  had  been  utterly  hopeless,  and  he  had  lost 
his  life  in  the  attempt.  His  fate  struck  our  fair  friends  in  very 
different  lights.  ''He  ought  to  have  had  a  better  fortune,"  mur- 
mured Matilda ; "  **  or  more  prudence,"  added  Emily.  ''  He 
must  have  been  a  hero,"  said  the  first ;— '^  or  a  madman,"  rejoined 
the  second. 

The  storm  now  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  a  tranquil 
evening  approached.  We  set  out  on  our  return.  The  old  gen- 
tleman, with  his  daughters,  accompanied  us  a  small  part  of  the 
way.  The  scene  around  us  was  beautiful ;  the  birds  and  the  catde 
seemed  to  be  rejoicing  in  the  return  of  the  sunshine ;  and  eveiy 
herb  and  leaf  had  denved  a  brighter  tint  from  the  rain-drops  with 
which  it  was  spangled.  As  we  lingered  for  a  few  moments  by 
the  side  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  water,  the  mellowed  sound  of  a 
Ante  was  conveyed  to  us  over  its  clear  surfoce.  The  instrument 
was  delightfully  played :  at  such  an  hour,  on  such  a  spot,  and 
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with  such  companionsi  we  could  have  listened  to  it  for  ever. 
*'  That  b  George  Mervyn,"  said  Morris  to  us.  "  How  very 
clever  he  is ! "  exclaimed  Matilda ;  '^  How  very  imprudent, 
replied  Emily.  ''He  will  catch  all  the  hearts  in  the  place !'* 
said  Sensibility^  with  a  sigh  :  ''  He  will  catch  nothing  but  a 
cold!"  said  Sense,  with  a  shiver.  We  were  reminded  that  our 
companions  were  running  the  same  risk,  and  we  parted  from 
diem  reluctantly. 

After  this  introduction  we  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
them ;  we  became  every  day  more  pleased  with  the  acquaintance, 
and  looked  forward  with  regret  to  the  day  on  which  we  were 
finally  to  leave  so  enchanting  a  neighbourhood.  The  preceding 
night  it  was  discovered  that  the  cottage  of  Mr.  Lowne  was  on 
fire.  The  destructive  element  was  soon  checked,  and  the  alarm 
quieted ;  but  it  produced  a  circumstance  which  illustrated,  in  a 
veiy  affecting  manner,  the  observations  we  have  been  making. 
As  the  family  were  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  them,  every 
one  used  the  most  affectionate  exertions  in  their  behalf.  When 
die  father  had  been  brought  safely  from  the  house,  several 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  daughters.  They  were  dressed,  and 
were  descending  the  stairs.  The  eldest,  who  had  behaved  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  was  supporting  her  sister,  who  trembled 
with  agitation.  **  Take  care  of  this  box,**  said  Emily  ; — it  con- 
tained her  father's  title-deeds.  "  For  Heaven's  sake  preserve 
tfds  locket!"  sobbed  Matilda; — it  was  a  miniature  of  her 
mother! 

We  have  left,  but  not  forgotten  you,  beautiful  creatures ! 
Often,  when  we  are  sitting  in  solitude,  with  a  pen  behind  our 
ear,  and  a  proof  before  our  eyes,  you  come,  hand  m  hand,  to  our 
imagination!  Some,  indeed,  enjoin  us  to  prefer  esteem  to  fascina- 
tion ; — to  vnite  Sonnets  to  Sensibility,  and  to  look  for  a  wife  in 
Sense.  These  are  the  suggestions  of  Age ;  perhaps  of  Prudence. 
We  are  young,  and  may  be  allowed  to  shake  our  heads  as  we 

listen! 

P.C. 
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O^ER  yon  Churchyard  the  storm  may  lower ; 

But,  heedless  of  the  wintry  aif. 

One  little  bud  shall  linger  there, 
A  still  and  trembling  flower. 

Unscathed  by  long  revolving  years. 
Its  tender  leaves  shall  flourish  yet. 
And  sparkle  in  die  moonlight,  wet 

Witli  tlie  pale  dew  of  tears. 

And  where  thine  humble  ashes  lie. 

Instead  of  scutcheon  or  of  stone. 

It  rises  o*er  thee,  londy  one. 
Child  of  obscurity ! 

jj^ild  was  thy  voice  as  Zj^phyr's  breathy 
Thy  cheek  with  flowing  locks  was  shaded ! 
But  the  voice  hath  died,  the  cheek  hath  faded 

In  the  cold  breeze  of  death ! 

Brightly  thine  eye  was  smiling*  Sweet! 

But  now  Pecay  hatli  still'd  its  glancing  ; 

Warmly  thy  little  heart  was  dancing. 
But  it  hath  ceased  to  beat ! 

A  few  short  months, — and  thou  wert  here  ! 

Hope  sat  upon  tliy  youthful  brow ; 

And  what  is  thy  memorial  now  ? 
A  Flower — and  a  Tear ! 

W.  M.  P. 
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MR.  LOZfiLL'S  fiSSAY  ON  WEATHERCOCKS. 

"  Round  he  spun." — Byron. 

Wb  have  a  great  respect  for  a  Weathercock !  There  is  aoue* 
thing  about  \i  so  sprir^,  so  sprightly,  and,  at  the  same  time^  so 
complyiiig  and  so  accommodating^  thut  we  are  not  ashained  to 
confess  that  we  have  long  taken  it  for  our  model.  It  changes  sid^s 
peipetually,  yet  always  preserves  one  unvaried  elevatipn  ;  it  is 
always  in  motion,  yet  always  remains  the  same.  We.could  look 
at  B  Weathercock  for  hours ! 

To  us,  however,  it  has  another  charm,  independent  of  its 
intrifisic  good  qualities.  Its  name,  not  less  than  its  character^ 
recalis  to  our  recollection  a  family  which  is  entitled,  in  the  highest 
degree,  to  our  esteem ;  of  which  we  should  never  cease  to  tbinkj 
fveo  if  our  memory  were  not  daily  sharpened  by  the  little  remem- 
braacer,  which  is  at  once  their  namesake,  their  crest,  and  their 
aiodel. 

The  family  of  the  Weathercocks  is  one  of  considerable 
antiquity.  'Vhe  first  of  the  name,  whom  we  find  distinguishing 
himself  in  any  extraordinary  degree,  is  Sir  Anthony  Weathercock 
of  Fetherly,  Staffordshire ;  who  changed  his  party  seven  times 
dttriog  the  unfortunate  dissensions  between  the  houses  of  YoHk 
and  Lancaster.  And  this  he  contrived  to  do  with  so  much  tUfit, 
that  be  was  a  considerable  gainer  by  his  six  first  defections.  Bjr 
his  aev^nth  lie  certainly  sustained  a  trifling  loss; — he  lost  his 
head! 

It  is  a  well-known  observation,  that  the  descendants  of  sur<- 
passingly  ghsat  men  are  often  either  blockheads  or  idiots.  .  The 
present  instance  certainly  affords  us  an  exemplification  of  the 
truth  of  the  remrrk.  The  successor  of  this  genuine  Weathercock 
was  a  poor  weak  fellow,  who  had  no  more  idea  of  turning  to  the 
right-about,  without  compulsion,  than  he  had  of  breaLfaatiog 
without  beef.  Upon  his  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  ciistle  of 
Nounbame  to  the  celebrated  Warwick,  he  was  besieged,  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  and  immediately  hung  up  upon  the  gates  of 
the  fort,  to  leani  to  behave  like  his  forefathers. 

The  religious  persecutions  which  followed  the  union  of  the 
white  and  red  roses,  afforded  fresh  opportunity  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  Weathercocks.  Theirs  was  almost  the 
only  family  of  any  note  in  England,  which  did  not  lose  one  pr^ 
Other  of  its  members  from  the  indiscriminate  fury  of  superstition. 
The  head  of  the  house  appears  to  have  embraced  as  many  reli- 
gions,   and  more  wives,   than  Henry  himself;    and  a  younger 
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branch  is  said  to  have  been,  within  a  week,  a  serviog^man  in  the 
train  of  Gardiner,  and  a  clerk  in  the  household  of  CFanmer.  But 
we  are  forgetting  that  we  and  our  friends  live  in  1821,  and  that  we 
shall  weary  the  patience  of  our  reader  by  tracing  thooe  diy 
historical  facts  ab  ovo. 

The  Weathercock  family,  or  rather,  that  branch  of  it  with 
which  we  are  at  present  concerned,  resides  on  a  large  and  pro- 
ductive estate  in  Leicestershire.  We  have  spent  much  tioM  with 
them,  and  have  had  several  opportunities  of  studying  their  peculiar 
merits.  Their  mansion  affords  a  perfect  college  for  mutability ; 
every  thing  is  kept  in  readiness  to  be  destroyed  or  refitteid* 
removed  or  replaced,  at  a  minute's  warning.  It  is  quite  delightful 
to  see  how  new  fashions  of  furniture  come  in  and  go  out;  how 
the  faces  of  the  servants  are  continually  altered ;  how  the  hour  of 
meals,  the  regulation  of  the  parterres, — in  short,  the  whole  system 
of  domestic  economy,  is  always  subjected  to  some  new  ephemeral 
arrangement,  which  must  soon  give  way  to  another  equally  new 
and  equally  ephemeral.  To  us,  we  say,  this  is  delightful.  But 
one  seldom  finds  two  tastes  alike.  Many  pronounce  the  Weather- 
cocks to  be  quite  crazed;  and  many  decide  that  ''they  are  migfatj 
good  kind  of  people,  but  have  very  odd  whimsies ! " 

The  disposition  for  change,  which  is  inherent  in  the  family,  has 
produced  very  strange  effects  upon  their  place  of  residence.  The 
house  was  originally  a  good  stout  old-fashioned  house,  remariL- 
able  for  nothing  but  the  antiquity  of  its  pictures,  and  the  size  of  its 
dining-hall.  But  its  name  and  character  have  shifted  consi- 
derably since  it  came  into  the  possession  of  my  worthy  friends. 
It  has  been  alternately  a  Hall,  an  Abbey,  a  Castle,  and  a  liodge; 
nay,  during  the  life  of  the  late  Sir  Adonis  Weathercock,  it  became, 
for  a  few  months,  a  Cottage.  The  proprietor,  however,  in  this 
instance,  gave  up  his  design  before  it  had  effected  any  thmg 
beyond  the  windows.  The  Mansion  bears  more  permanent 
marks  of  its  other  metamorphoses.  On  one  side  it  has  the  square 
turrets  and  battlements  of  the  feudal  system  ;  on  another,  the 
flowery-pointed  arch  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  One  of  the  owners 
of  the  place  thought  proper  to  sink  a  moat  round  his  habitation ; 
but  he  afterwards  filled  it  up,  and  converted  it  into  a  circular 
gravel  walk.  Another  had  a  fancy  for  erecting  some  solid  Dorie 
pillars;  he,  doubtless,  much  improved  their  appearance,  by 
placing  upon  them  a  beautiful  Chinese  veranda.  Similar  ob- 
servations are  suggested  by  an  inspection  of  the  interior  of  d|0 
building.  You  may  almost  read  a  history  of  two  or  three  cen- 
turies in  the  reliques  of  their  manners,  which  are  scattered  in 
every  apartment.  War  has  been  carried  on  with  tolerably  equal 
success  between  Lely's  portraits,  Gainsborough's  landscapes,  and 
Bunbury's  caricatures.    A  cast  of  a  Hercules  looks  iomewlmt 
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ugiilj  upon  a  msiidarin,  ^rho  is  his  next  neighbour;  and  a 
timorous  Venus  maintains  her  post  with  great  obstinacy,  although 
faer  divine  presence  is  invaded  by  the  scaly  folds  of  an  enormous 
Dragon*  There  are  Bonzes  and  Cupids,  oaken  tables  and  ma- 
hogany tables,  drab  papering  and  crimson  papering,  high  mantle- 
pieces  and  low  mantle-pieces,  Dresden  china  and  French  china ; 
every^  thing  is  superb,  every  thing  incongruous,  every  thing 
unfinished. 

The  old  Park  has  been  reduced  to  the  same  state.  A  scru- 
pulous homage  has  been  paid  to  every  new  mode  of  cultivation  ; 
a  thousand  emendations,  and  additions,  and  improvements,  have 
been  successively  introduced.  But  it  is  easier  to  plant  new 
diatoms,  than  to  eradicate  the  old.  Lycaon  was  turned  into  a 
beast,  but  he  retained  his  old  habits  of  atrocity.  Arechne  was 
tnunformed  into  a  spider,  but  she  did  not  forget  her  spinning. 
The  Park  of  the  Weathercocks  has,  in  like  manner,  assum^ 
wious  novel  shapes,  without  losing  the  traces  of  its  old  ones. 
At  one  time  it  was  dressed  out  in  all  the  stiff  regularity  of  alleys 
and  arcades ;  at  another,  it  was  dubbed  a  ''  wilderness,"  and  was 
immediately  laid  waste  by  a  terrible  inroad  of  shrubs  and  weeds 
without  number.  In  one  part  your  eye  rests  upon  the  muddy 
vestiges  of  an  artificial  cascade :  in  another,  your  foot  stumbles 
over  a  heap  of  rubbish,  which  has  been  produced  by  the  demoli- 
tion of  an  artificial  ruin.  Some  people  object  to  these  things ; 
(or  my  part,  I  own  I  am  delighted  with  tnem.  They  show  a 
proper  distrust  of  one's  own  opinion ;  a  decorous  compliance 
with  the  unstable  will  of  the  world ;  an  eager  spirit  of  enterprise; 
in  shorty  they  prove  that  the  Weathercocks  have  not  an  ounce  of 
obsthiacy  in  their  composition. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Weathercock^  the  present  head  of  the  family,  is  a 
dieerful  and  hale  man,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  a^e.  He 
is  about  the  middle  stature,  although,  upon  some  occasions,  by 
the  affectation  of  a  fashionable  stoop,  he  appears  somewhat  dwarf- 
ish ;  while,  upon  others,  by  the  assumption  of  a  military  gait  and 
a  pair  of  high  heels,  he  bids  fair  to  be  accounted  a  giant.  Widi 
a  self-denial  worthy  of  a  Cincinnatus,  he  has  avoided  all  offers 
of  place  or  pension,  all  invitations  to  embark  in  public  life ;  he 
has  confined  bis  manifold  talents  and  his  extraordmary  versatility 
Id  the  limits  of  his  own  estate.  Perhaps,  indeed,  his  determina- 
tion, in  this  respect,  may  have  been  a  prudent  one ;  for,  althou^^h 
any  ministiy  would  have  been  benefited  by  the  unusual  facility 
with  which  Sir  Wilfrid  would  have  flown  from  patriotic  speeches 
to  taxation  and  gagging  bills  ;  from  prayers  for  peace  to  decla- 
rations of  war ;  from  professions  of  economy  to  measures  of  pro- 
fusion ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  reluctance  to  remain  a 
Biinnte  stationary  would  have  driven  him  from  one  side  of  the 
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House  to  the  other,  ofteoer  tkan  is  seemly  Ib  af^ublic  naib  heit 
k  be  uDderstoood  that  we  spenk  with  all  due  deference  and  reaped 
for  the  ouaierous  precedents  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  EtgUah 
History.  Leaving  ^eat  statesmen  to  settle  this  point,  we  can 
only  express  our  opinion  that  our  friend  has  certamly  fMSted  beil 
for  his  own  comfort,  by  choosing  a  quiet  privacy,  whel«  he  may 
'*  change  every  hour,"  cuidisturbed  by  the  malevolence  ^fenvgr  or 
the  violence  of  faction. 

His  education  was,  in  his  youth,  sadly  neglected.    Indeed  his 
father  fluctuated  so  long,  first  between  Eton  and  Weslminito; 
and  afterwards  between  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  that  itas  maii«l- 
lous  to  me  how  little  Wilfrid  picked  up  any  education  at  wiU    He 
has,  however,  obtained  just  so  much  learning  as  enaUea  -him  fm 
cry  up  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins  alternately,  and  to  flirt  Wvk  el 
the  nine  Muses  in  succession.     He  escaped  the  fatigue  of  4al»> 
beration  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  by  the  death  .of  Ins  fctheSr; 
who  left  him,  in  very  early  life,  the  heir  to  all  his  fortune,  nil  Ilia 
friendships,  and  all  his  follies.    He  spent  his  first  two  years  «pp|| 
the  estate,  occupied  in  reflections  of  no  very  serious  import :  -aliflii 
as,  whether  his  coat  should  be  red  or  green ;  whether  his  hiMlar 
should  be  bay  or  brown;  whether  his  equipage  should  b^  n 
barouche  or  a  curricle.     So  far  all  was  sunshine ;  but  some  torn* 
pestuous  days  were  approaching.    It  was  suggested  to  bins  tiwt 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Weathercocks  ought  to  have  an  heir  lo 
its  honours  and  possessions.    No  evasion  would  serve ;  Sir  WA» 
frid  must  take  a  wife.    He  was  now  in  a  novel  and  n  disagree- 
able dilemma.     In  any  trifling  part  of  his  domestie  econooiy^  in 
the  livery  of  his  servants,  in  the  arrangement  of  his  ditwer-Uliku 
in  the  fashion  of  his  plate,  he  would  have  bowed  without  n  inut^ 
mur  to  the  decision  of  his  friends }  but  to  inflict  upon  hiiUiaelf  a 
wife  was  a  thing  so  utterly  unlooked  for  and  unprepared  fofj 
that  Sir  Wilfrid  paused.    He  hesitated  and  decided,  and  llesi- 
tated  again,  through  three  years ;  at  the  termination  of  which  h0 
broke  his  leg  in  a  fox-chase,  grew  ^uiet  in  cotisequence,  sold  Ui 
hounds,  and  looked   out  for  a  wife.    Then  another  perplenity 
occurred.    Who  was  to  be  the  happy  woman  ? — ^He  could  never 
retdve  to  make  so  invidious  a  distmction. 

"  It  is  very  true,''  said  poor  Sir  Wilfrid,  **  that  Miss  Dersaer  ba^ 
a  very  fine  face,  but  then  I  never  much  admired  her  nose^  I  ter^ 
tainly  have  always  preferred  her  cousin,  although  that  unfortunate 

cast  of  the  eye well,  well,  I  am  a  young  man,  and,  aa  m 

aunt  says,  *  there  is  no  hurry !  *  Miss  Rayner  is  very  beautiful^ 
and  has  such  charming  dark  hair ; — I  always  liked  dark  hair ;  yet 
I  don't  know  if  light  is  not  as  pretty — prettier  sometimes,— as  for 
instance  Miss  Chevier*s, — only  she  is  so  insipid ;  I  think  Ledy 
Mary  is  more  fascinating,  but  then  she  is  so  terribly  satirieaf. 
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PerliM>9  hfir  rat«r  would  make  a  letter  wife^-if  she  inr^  Mt^udi 

jEle  pQOjiulted  in  thb  manner  wkh  hioMelf  for  a  long  jbkne: 
IMf  the  belles  of  tbe  county  were  ready  to  pull  caps  for  bim,  but 
be  "  fettled  with  fifty  fair  maids,  aud  changed  them  u»  oft — .^ 
At  laat,  in  a  fit  of  courage,  be  flung  himself  at  the  feat  of  bis 
c;h<M^  onet — talked  some  rhapsodieii,— -sighed  some  sighs,  and 
await(q4  his  sentence.  The  Lady  was  sorry,  very  sorry, — aild 
lljUB  WM  flattered,  highly  flattered^ — and  she  was  sure,  quite  sure, 
— ^it  would  only  be  attributed  to  her  own  want  of  disceraoieot. 
tfitltjihg  declined  the  favour,  the  honour,  the  distinction---the— 
b^  heaid  no  more ;  he  hesitated !  should  he  leave  4he  room  ?-— 
f  e9 1-^rr-no  1— p«yes ! — ^aod  he  escaped  as  well  as  he  could. 

Hjp  ba3  continued  to  this  day  a  bachelor.  In  spite  of  ail  in- 
Ipgiie,  all  solicitation,  all  persecution,  he  has  remained,  in  this  one 
0l^^nGe,  .obstiiiate.  In  all  otliers  he  is  a  real  Weathercock.  He 
tuiUdf  cotjLageSj  apparently  with  no  object  but  tiiat  of  pulling 
tbem  dowp;  and  pulls  them  down,  apparently  with  qo  object 
but  thajt  of  building  them  up:  he  is  a  Tory  one  hour  and  a 
Whig  .ti^  neji^t,  and  takes  in  the  Chronicle  and  Courier  alterr 
lately ;  he  seldom  reads  more  than  half  a  number  of  a  periodical 
woiIl,  and  never  wears  the  same  coat  above  a  month.  In  his 
GQ^f  ersation  he  pursues  the  same  plan,— or  rather  want  of  plan. 


Modo  fegefl  atqve  tetmrchaB, 
.Omnia  iaHpia,loqaeiii;— modo  *  sit  aiibi  iiMiisa  tripes,  et 
Concha  salts  puri,  et  toga,  quae  defcndere  firigos, 
QaaoiTii  orassa  queat / 

III  short — ^in  mapner,  in  language,  in  business,  and  in  pleasure,  he 
sets  an  admirable  example  of  mutability,  which  we  shall  always 
make  it  our  study  to  imitate ; — especially  when  we  take  up  our 
pens. 

Of  Sir  Wilfrid's  nephew  and  heir  we  shall  here  say  nothing, 
as  his  character  has  been  already  noticed  by  another  hand,  under 
the  name  of  Arthur  Clavering.  We  pass  on,  therefore,  to  the 
Baronet's  maiden  sister.  Lady  Rachel  Weathercock,  who  is  no- 
wise deQcient  in  the  peculiarities  for  which  her  family  is  remark- 
able. Lady  Rachel  has  now  attained  her  fiftieth  year;  the 
caprices  and  follies  of  her  youth  have  gradually  subsided ;  and, 
in  many  points,  she  has  become  more  stationary  than  a  Wea- 
diercock  ought  to  be.  Her  character,  however,  is  just  saved 
by  one  little  ingredient,  by  which  a  person  who  is  unacquainted 
widi  her  habits  may  be  not  a  little  puzzled.  Lady  Rachel  is  an 
inveterate  reader,  an  inveterate  talker,  and  an  inveterate  arguer. 
You  misbt  therefore  suppose  that  few  subjects  could  be  started 
upon  which  the  Lady  would  not  ground  a  dispute ; — but  it  is  no 
such  thing.     Her  Ladyship  possesses  such  a  delightful  pliability 
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of  opinion,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  differ  from  her  upon  anj 
topic.  We  have  heard  her  advocate  and  abuse  every  school  of 
painting  or  poetry  in  almost  immediate  succession.  She  combats 
to-day  the  very  opinions  she  maintained  yesterday ;  yet»  upon  the 
first  semblance  of  a  contradiction,  she  veers  round  forthwith,  and 
proves  herself  a  more  accommodating  antagonist,  if  possible,  than 
the  Neapolitans.  Mr.  Oakley  was  three  hours  in  conversation 
with  her ;  and  though  the  burden  of  his  song  was  No,  No,  No» 
he  was  unable  to  pick  a  quarrel.  Like  Sir  Robert  Bramble  and 
Job,—''  they  couldn't  disagree, — and  so  they  parted." 

The  only  remaining  member  of  the  family  is  Sir  Wilfrid's 
niece.  How  delightful  is  your  mutability,  charming  Leonora  ! 
You  are  like  a  chess-board  which  is  checquered  with  black  and 
white  squares  alternately, — or  a  melodrama,  in  which  the  tears  of 
Tragedy  are  relieved  by  the  follies  of  Farce,-»or  a  day  in  April, 
which  blends  rain  with  sunshine.  Summer  with  Winter,— or  ''The 
Etonian,"  in  which  the  Serious  is  united  with  the  Absurd,  and 
Pathos  is  intermingled  with  Puns.  What  a  wardrobe  must  be 
yours !  To-day  you  assume  the  costume  of  the  victim  Mary, — 
to-morrow  that  of  the  executioner  Elizabeth ;  you  put  on  the 
diamonds  of  the  Queen  for  the  garland  of  the  Peasant;  the  curls 
of  the  Coquet  for  the  veil  of  the  Nun.  Your  voice  has  a  thou- 
sand tones ;  your  lips  have  a  thousand  smiles ;  all  of  them  distinct, 
yet  all  of  them  engaging !  You  are  always  the  same,  yet  always 
varying;  consistent  onlv  in  your  inconsistency!  Be  always  so! 
we  will  build  a  fane  in  the  most  beautiful  region  of  Fancy  ;  where 
no  two  flowers  shall  wear  the  same  hue,  no  two  days  be  of  the 
same  length  or  temperature :  light  gales  shall  breathe  from  all 
points  of  the  compass  by  turns,  and  clear  streams  shall  vary  their 
course  every  hour ; — Stability  shall  be  sacrilege — and  Leonora 
shall  be  the  Goddess  of  the  Temple. 

J.L. 
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CHANGING  QUARTERS 

A    SKETCH. 


^  Ab!  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 

And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste." — Byron. 


Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  out  they  come. 
At  the  solemn  beat  of  the  rolling  drum, 

Apparell'd  for  the  march ; 
Many  an  old  and  honoured  name. 
Young  warriors,  with  their  eyes  of  flame, 
And  aged  veterans  in  the  wars. 
With  little  pay,  and  many  scars, 
And  titled  Lord,  and  tottering  Beau, 
Right  closely  wrapt  from  top  to  toe 

In  vanity  and  starch. 
The  rising  Sun  is  gleaming  bright. 
And  Britain's  flag  is  waving  light. 
And  widely,  where  the  gales  invite. 

The  charger's  mane  is  flowing : 
Around  is  many  a  staring  face 
Of  envious  Boor  and  wondering  Grace, 
And  Echo  shouts  through  all  the  place, 

"  The  Soldiers  be  a-going." 
Beauty  and  Bills  are  buzzing  now 

In  many  a  martial  ear, 
Andy  midst  the  tumult  and  the  row, 
Is  seen  the  Tailor's  anxious  bow. 

And  Woman's  anxious  tear. 
Alas !  the  thousand  cares  that  float 
To-day  around  a  scarlet  coat ! 


1 4^  Clkmgitig  Quatfen. 

There's  Sergeant  Cross,  iu  fume  and  fret. 
With  little  Mopsa,  the  coquet. 

Close  clinging  to  his  side  : 
Who,  if  fierce  Mars  and  thutid^ring  Jove 
Had  had  the  least  respect  for  Love, 

To-day  had  been  his  bride. 
And;  midst  the  trumpet's  wild  acclaim. 
She  calls  upon  her  lover's  name. 

In  beautiful  alarm  ; 
Still  looking  up  expectantly 
To  see  the  tear-drop  in  his  eye. 

Still  hanging  to  his  arm : 
And  he  the  while — his  fallen  chop 

Most  eloquently  tells. 
That  much  he  wishes  little  Mop 
Were  waiting  for^ — another  drop. 

Or  hanging — somewhere  else. 

Poor  Captain  Mill !  what  sounds  of  fear 

Break  sudden  on  his  startled  ear ! 

On  right  and  left,  above,  around  him, 

Tom,  the  horse-dealer,  roars,  '^  Confound  him ! 

A  pretty  conscience  his ; 
To  ruin  thus  my  finest  bay. 
And  hurry  off,  like  smoke,  to-day — 
If  there's  no  law,  some  other  way. 

By  Jove,  hell  smart  for  this !  ** 
Ah !  fly,  unhappy,  winle  you  can ! 
The  Captain  is  a  dangerous  man, 

A  right  old  Jockey's  son ! 
Ah  !  fly,  unhappy,  while  you  may  ! 
The  Captain  first  knocks  up  the  Bay, 

And  then — knocks  down  the  Dun ! 

Old  Larry  is  as  brave  a  soul 

As  every  drained  ah  English  bowl ; 
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His  hetd  and  hmivt  alike  tre  tried ; 
And  when  two  comrades  have  applied 
Or  hand  to  sword,  or  lip  to  pewter. 
Old  Larry  nevef  yet  was  neuter. 
But  now  the  Hero  (like  a  fool, 
Bipe  from  a  milksop  boarding-school, 

In  love  or  fortune  crost,) 
Silent,  and  pale,  and  stupid,  stands. 
Scratches  his  head  with  both  his  hand   s. 

And  fears  the  hostile  Host, 
Oh  !  can  it  be  ?  are  hearts  of  stone 
So  small,  and  soft,  and  silky,  grovm. 

That  Larry  fears  a  lick  ? 
Oh !  wrong  not  tlius  his  closing  years 
'Tis  not  the  Host  of  France  he  fears. 

But  of  the  Candlestick. 
The  Brute  is  there ! — in  long  array. 
All  clean  set  down,  from  day  to  day. 

The  dreaded  figures  stalk ; 
The  Veteran,  with  his  honest  blows. 
Can  settle  well  a  Score  of  Foes, 

But  not  a  Score  of  Chalks 
Alas !  alas  !  that  warrior  hot 
Balls  At>m  ten-pounders  feareth  no(^ 

But  Bills  for  pennies  three ;  * 
And  if  he  trembles,  well  I  wot 
He  would  not  care  for  Gallic  shot. 
So  here  he  were  shot-free. 

Fat  Wilt  the  Butcher,  io  a  pet. 
His  furious  fang  halh  sharply  set. 
On  luckless  Captais  Martinette, 
And  thus  the  booby  cries, 

PenDies  Uiree:— the  price  of  balf-a-pint  at  Uie  Candlestick  Inn. 
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"  Don't  kick. — As  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs 
You  will  not  have  me  off  my  legs. 

Captain,  although  you  tries  ; 
And  you  must  know,  good  Sir,  as  how 
I  mean  to  ha'  my  money  now. 

Or  know  the  whens  and  whys." 
The  little  Captain,  whom  'twould  kill 

To  be  a  public  scoff; 
Shuffles  and  whispers, — "  honest  Will, 
For  forty  shillings  is  your  bill, 

Take  twenty — and  be  off." 
The  Butcher,  much  a  friend  to  fun. 
And  somewhat  apt  to  laugh  or  pun. 

Stands  grinning  like  his  calves ; 
Till  for  his  joke  his  debt  he  barters, 
'^  Sir — Gemmen,  when  they  change  their  quarters^ 

Shouldn't  do  things  by  halves." 

He,  too,  the  pride  of  war^  is  there. 
Victorious  Major  Ligonier. 
A  soldier,  he,  from  boot  to  plume. 
In  tented  field  or  crowded  room. 
Magnanimous  in  martial  guise. 
He  eats,  and  sleeps,  and  swears,  and  lies; 
Like  no  poor  cit  the  man  behaves. 
And  when  he  picks  his  teeth,  or  shaves. 
He  picks  his  teeth  with  warlike  air. 
And  mows  his  beard  en  mUitaire. 
But  look — his  son  is  by  his  side, 
More  like  a  young  and  blushing  bride 

Than  one,  in  danger's  hour, 
All  madly  doom'd  to  run  and  ride. 
And  stem  the  Battle's  whelming  tide. 

And  face  its  iron  shower. 
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Id  peace  too  warm,  in  war  too  cold. 
Although  with  girls  he's  very  bold. 

With  men  he's  somewhat  shy ; 
Nature  could  not  two  gifts  afford. 
And  so  she  did  not  make  his  sword 

So  killing  as  his  eye. 

Is  there  an  eye,  which  nothing  sees 

In  what  it  views  to-day. 
To  whisper  deeper  thoughts  than  these. 

And  wake  a  graver  lay  ? 
Oh  think  not  thus !  when  Lovers  part. 
When  weeping  eye  and  trembling  heart 

Speak  more  than  words  can  say ; 
It  ill  becomes  my  jesting  song 
To  run  so  trippingly  along. 
And  on  these  trifling  themes  bestow 
What  ought  to  be  a  note  of  woe. 

I  see  young  Edward's  courser  stand. 
The  bridle  rests  upon  his  hand ; 
But  beauteous  Helen  lingers  yet, 
With  throbbing  heart  and  eyelid  wet ; 
And  as  she  speaks  in  that  sweet  tone, 
Which  makes  the  listener's  soul  its  own ; 
And  as  she  heaves  that  smother'd  sigh 
Which  Lovers  cannot  hear  and  fly. 
In  Edward's  face  looks  up  the  while. 
And  longs  to  weep,  yet  seems  to  smile. 

"  Fair  forms  may  fleet  around,  my  love ! 

And  lighter  steps  than  mine. 
And  sweeter  tones  may  sound,  my  love  ! 
And  brighter  eyes  may  shine ; 
Vol.  II.  h 
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But  wheresoever  thou  dost  rove. 
Thou  wilt  not  find  a  heart,  my  love. 

So  truly,  wholly,  thine, 
As  that  which  at  thy  feet  is  aching, 
As  if  Its  every  string  were  breaking  ! 

**  I  would  not  see  thee  glad,  my  love  ! 

As  erst,  in  happier  years : 
Yet  do  not  seem  so  sad,  my  love ! 

Because  of  Helenas  fears ! 
Swiftly  the  flying  minutes  move. 
And  though  we  weep  to-day,  my  love. 

Heavy  and  bitter  tears, 
There'll  be,  for  every  tear  that  strays, 
A  thousand  smiles  in  other  days !  ** 


TO  H.  U.  TIGHE,  ESQ. 

•  BNTI.EMAN   COMMONBa  Of  COBPUS   CUaiSTl   COLLBflK, 

Author  of  "  The  j4ntiqvUies  of  Cumnor/* 

My  deab  TiGHE, — Relying  on  our  old  acquaintance,  and  be- 
ing in  hopes  that  you  have  not  forgot  the  time  when  we  used  to 
walk  up  town  together,  in  generous  rivalship  for  the  admiration  of 
the  Promenade,  I  could  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  congra- 
tulating you  on  your  late  successful  deb£u  in  the  literary  world. 
Allow  me  to  recall  a  few  reminiscences  of  the  past!  M]^  ideaa 
of  an  antiquarian  had  been  always  so  closely  identified  with  tbo 
characteristics  of  green  spectacles,  a  long-waisted  straight-cat  coat 
of  the  year  1 ,  and  the  brilliant  appendage  of  those  twm  stars,  the 
shoe-buckles,  that  my  beau  ideal  of  the  personage  was  utteriy 
annihilated  by  the  intelligence  that  Mr.  H.  U.  Ttghe  had  come 
forward  as  the  modem  representative  of  Antony  Wood  and 
Jonathan  Oldbuck.  We  well  remember  the  quizzing-glass,  spruce 
bruinmel,  and  the  ankles  cased  in  their  silken  vesture ;  lyiid  little 
should  we  have  been  inclined  to  credit  a  prediction  of  the  fhture 
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Antiquarian.  But  we  bad  forgot  the  literary  taste  which  our 
author  had  imbibed  from  his  mother's  milk : — 

^  O  matre  c\9xk  fill  clarior.** 

I^t  US  DOW  picture  to  ourselves  the  enthusiast  at  the  goal  of  his 
pilgrimage.  Was  that  peculiar  euphony  of  expression,  so  fashion^ 
ably  abrupt,  or  so  charmingly  sang-froidy  the  tone  by  which  we 
could  have  imagined  the  cross-examinations  to  have  been  carried 
on  with  the  old  Sexton,  who  has  vegetated  this  half  century  at  the 
village  of  Cumnor,  and  acts  as  the  precious  repository  of  the 
traditions  of  his  forefathers  ?  Did  Delcroij^'s  essences  accompany 
our  adventurous  Knight  Errant  into  the  vault  which  gapes  with 
such  important  hiatus  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  ! — a  vault  which 
imagination  might  picture  to  be  the  same  abyss  into  which  the 
lovely  Countess  is  represented  to  have  been  plunged  by  the  infer- 
nal policy  of  her  husband's  agents  ;  but  which,  in  matter  of  fact, 
was  nothing  more  than  the  common  sewer  of  the  mansion  ?  Can 
we  fancy  the  ornament  of  High-street,  the  President  of  the  Com- 
mon-Room  at  Corpus,  in  such  a  situation  ?  Quantum  mutatue  ab 
ilh  Hectare.  The  critic  of  Layton's  ices  and  patees  has  become 
the  umpire  of  the  claims  of  the  Hall,  Chapel,  and  Picture  Gal<* 
leries  to  their  respective  sites  in  the  residence  of  Antony  Foster. 
But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  hail  with  pleasure  the  sig- 
oal  metamorphosis,  and  our  future  expectations  have  an  extensive 
prospect.  The  world  may  now  hope  from  this  promising  son  of 
Alma  Mater  the  elucidation  of  questions  which  have  puzzled  the 
wits  of  successive  generations.  The  Bodleian  manuscripts  and 
old  records,  which  had  no  claim  to  the  notice  of  Messrs.  Elmsley 
and  Graisford,  have  now  a  chance  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  day- 
light. Oh !  why  was  Eton  so  soon  deprived  of  such  a  student  1 
By  this  time  we  might  have  been  satisfied  that  the  Montem  foot- 
pads have  a  more  honourable  charter  to  justify  their  depredation 
than  that  of  custom.  Burnham  Abbey  might  have  risen  again  to 
our  imagination,  in  all  its  pristine  solemnity  of  scenery,  beneath 
the  glowing  pencil  of  such  a  genius.  The  old  monks  would  have 
beeo  placed  before  us,  gloating  over  their  capons,  and  swilling 
their  sack,  where  their  modem  representatives  may  be  now  seen 
grunting  over  their  meal  and  hogs-wash.  But  my  task  draws  to 
an  end.  I  merely  wish  to  offer  you  my  best  thanks  for  the 
instruction  and  amusement  I  have  received  from  your  pages. 
The  stndy  you  have  chosen  is  honourably  distinguished  among 
die  branches  of  literature.  It  confers  equal  obligations  upon 
HistOTf  and  Poetry.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  it  throws  the  cold 
water  of  truth  into  the  face  of  intoxicated  imagination ;  while  it 
acts  at  a  jackall  to  the  former.  Gifted  with  the  visual  proper-* 
ties  of  the  feline  tribe,  it  hunts  its  prey  in  the  dark,  and  the  bis- 

toriin  turns  to  profit  the  discoveries  which  are  made.     But  let 

I   <> 
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him  be  on  his  guard.  He  may  he  following  a  Will-o'-lhe-wiip, 
where  the  offer  of  guidance  is  deceitful,  the  pursuit  fniideaa  nd 
vexatious.  This,  however,  my  dear  Tighe,  is  of  courae  calfv 
nous,  and  I  hasten  to  conclude  this  lenguiened  epistle  widi  pio^ 
fessions  of  esteem. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FREDERICK  OOUOHTLT. 

EiM  College,  j4pnl  5,  1821. 


A  COUNTRY  SABBATH. 

There  are  few  places  more  favourable  to  the  atudy  of  character  thao  an  Eafjish 
Country  Church." 


Among  the  most  interesting  and  pleasing  scenes  of  runl  life 
there  is  none  which  holds  a  more  conspicuous  place  than  aCountiy 
Sabbath.  The  universal  quiet  that  pervades  the  whole  face  <rf 
nature,  as  if  the  fields  were  slumbering  after  the  labours  of  the 
week ;  the  mellow  sound  of  the  bells ;  and  the  joyous  troops  <rf 
villagers,  all  arrayed  in  their  best  garments,  and  hurrying  aloDf 
the  pathway; — have  a  charm  of  which  no  other  country  can  ao 
truly  boast.  I  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  village  church  during 
my  stay  with  the  Rector,  who,  fortunately  for  the  village  of  — , 
was  a  Pastor  worthy  to  negociate  between  God  and  Man.  I  have 
said  fortunately,  because  you  are  frequently  disgusted  in  oovntiy 
churches  by  seeing  a  perfumed  fashionable  in  the  pulpit ;  one  m 
those  personages  who  are  accustomed  to  take  orders  that  thqf 
may  enjoy  their  ease,  pleasures,  and  sports,  more  freely.  I  ahonU 
as  soon  think  of  being  led  to  pray  by  a  bulky  corpulent  mopkt 
whose  jolly  fat  countenance,  rismg  over  the  pulpit,  would  give  the 
lie  to  every  word  he  might  utter,  as  by  one  of  those  lady^  naids 
of  religion,  who  dance  up  the  church  with  a  negligent  air»  display 
a  white  handkerchief  or  gold  ring,  and  apparently  think  they  are 
doing  an  honour  to  their  Saviour  by  murdering  his  goapd,  "  the 
things  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip,  and  then  skip  down 
again." 

On  a  Sunday  morning,  during  my  ramble  through  the  chnrch^ 
yard,  I  espied  an  equipage  rapidly  approaching,  which  I  inma- 
diately  recognized,  as  it  belonged  to  a  man  of  large  property  in 
the  neighbourhood,  a  thorough  fox-hunter,  and  at  the  same  tsme 
a  regular  attendant  at  church,  unless  he  happened  to  indulge  loo 
freely  on  the  Saturday  night.  His  whole  family  consisted  of  a 
niece,  who  had  been  left  an  orphan  bj.  her  parents,  and  an  only 
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wotkt  whom  I  bad  formerly  known  at  Eton,  a  merry,  boisterous, 
wvm-bearted  youth,  so  that  I  was  rather  anxious  to  catch  a 
glimpae  of  *'  the  Squire/'  as  he  was  called  by  way  of  pre-eminence. 
In  another  minute  the  old  gentleman's  phaeton  dashed  round 
the  comer  of  the  church,  contauiing  himself;  his  niece,  a  pretty- 
looking  girl  of  about  nineteen  ;  and  a  favourite  dog,  who  generally 
ejcorled  his  master  to  the  church  door,  and  then  retired  home  by 
a  abort  cut  over  the  fields.  As  the  old  man  briskly  descended 
from  his  phaeton,  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  uprightness  of 
his  figure,  and  the  vigour  and  strength  visible  in  his  whole  person. 
They  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  the  gray  flowing  locks  which  were 
telling  tales  of  his  years.  The  spirit  of  conviviality  and  good- 
fellowship  was  indelibly  stamped  upon  a  countenance  by  no  means 
destitute  of  interest  or  expression,  but  already  bronzed  by  exposure 
to  all  extremities  of  weather  in  pursuit  of  his  favourite  sport. 
In  a  word,  his  were  honest  English  features,  ignorant  of  disguise, 
and  forcibly  claiming  a  place  for  their  owner,  in  every  warm  and 
benevolent  bosom,  beaming  with  kind  hospitality  and  good-will 
to  all  mankind.  His  dress  was  entirely  explanatory  of  the  nature 
and  customs  of  the  wearer ;  consisting  of  smooth  shining  leather 
breeches,  top  boots,  and  a  straight-cut  coat,  decorated  with  nu- 
aeroua  buttons,  and  apparently  the  only  part  of  his  dress  destined 
delusively  to  Sunday's  wear.  1  confess  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  tout  emembU  of  the  good  Squire,  and  no  longer  won« 
deied  at  the  rapturous  expressions  of  attachment  I  had  often  heard 
the  tenants  use,  when  speaking  of  their  landlord.  Indeed  there 
was  scarcely  a  tongue  in  the  village  that  was  not  for  ever  ready  to 
launch  out  in  his  praise,  and  repeat  some  well-known  anecdote  of 
lui  generosity  and  kindness. 

Sburleigh  Hall  was  always  the  refuge  of  the  widow,  the  orphan, 
the  unhappy,  and  the  indigent,  though  it  was  never  an  asylum  for 
the  idle  beggar,  who  has  the  strength  to  work  but  not  the  will. 
Evenr  Christmas  the  good  Squire  adhered  to  the  old  custom  of 
kemmg  open  house,  and  said  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
of  his  life  to  see  all  his  tenantry  collected  in  the  hall,  where  all 
waa  joy  and  festivity.  Not  one  intruding  thought  of  care  or 
aorrow  disturbed  the  merriment  of  the  roysters  of  Shurleigh.  He 
nevor  missed  at  that  time  saying  grace  himself,  sticking  the  first 
knife  into  the  sirloin,  and  toasting  their  healths  in  the  first  cup ; 
while  the  whole  house  resounded  with  their  shouts  as  he  retired 
to  his  own  regale.  But  I  am  wandering  from  the  churchyard, 
where  at  this  moment  the  Squire  was  hastening  to  meet  my  hos- 
pitable host  the  Rector,  whom  he  saw  approaching.  The  latter 
canght  a  glimpse  of  me  a  few  yards  distant,  and  having  beckoned 
to  me,  introduced  me  to  the  Squire,  who,  the  instant  he  heard  my 
name,  shook  my  hand  with  such  violence  that  1  trembled  lest  my 
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ifboulder  should  be  dislocated,  said  he  had  heard  aoa  Geoige  taUb 
of  me,  sorry  be  was  not  at  home  now,  but  hoped  that  wooU 
prevent  my  staying  a  few  days  at  Shnrleigh  Hall»  and  making 
of  his  horses,  dogs,  &c.  as  I  pleased.  Had  I  not  been  bafbn* 
hand  ready  to  close  with  such  an  invitation,  my  denial  would  kam 
been  a  faint  one  when  the  Squire's  words  were  backed  by  hot 
niece,  whom  I  found  to  be  far  more  beautiful  than  I  had  ave» 
before  thought  her ;  and  as  she  hung  negligently  on  the  old  gtn« 
demands  arm,  like  a  slender  tendril  of  ivy  from  the  trunk  of  some 
sturdy  oak,  she  pressed  me  to  come  with  a  smile  of  welcome  that 
totally  removed  all  power  of  opposition.  Our  short  conversation 
now  was  sufficient  even  to  show  me  my  new  friend  was  by  no 
pieans  one  of  those  enthusiastic  hunters,  whom  we  occasionally 
meet  with  ;  and  who  consider  a  chase  the  swmimm  bamam  of  aU 
earthly  pleasures,  and  stamp  every  man  as  a  fool  that  cannot  top 
a  five-barred  gate,  or  switch  a  rasper ;  who  spend  their  whole 
winter  in  endangering  their  necks  all  day,  and  drowning  tbcsr 
senses  all  night;  who  abhor  the  summer,  and  have  no  other  meana 
of  dissipating  the  etmui  it  produces,  than  gambling,  or  preparing 
their  apparatus  for  next  season.  The  Squire  even  appeared  to  bo 
a  man  of  the  world ;  asked  several  questions  about  Eton,  and 
regretted  very  feelingly  that  his  youth  had  been  confined  in  a  yiU 
lainous  private  school,  where  there  was  neither  liberality  nor  good* 
fellowship.  After  some  few  minutes  we  adjourned  to  the  chindi, 
where  he  was  resolute  in  making  me  occupy  a  seat  in  his  peiw-; 
which,  by  the  way,  was  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  for  it  haA 
been  cushioned,  and  made  quite  warm  and  comfortable  by  Ua- 
orders.  He  tlien,  with  a  smile,  handed  me  an  old  family  pnyeiv 
book  and  bible,  ornamented  with  huge  clasps  of  silver,  and  harag 
illuminated  title-letters  to  the  chapters ;  which,  the  old  gentleman 
observed,  were  formerly  the  best  means  of  keeping  Geoiga^' 
and  Enmiy  (his  niece),  quiet  during  church-time,  when  they  weva 
children. 

Soon  after  this  I  compromised  v^th  my  conscience  for  a  fevr^ 
minutes,  in  order  to  glance  my  eye  over  the  congregation  ;  andk 
was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  their  order  and  regukritjr^ 
which  had  been  effected  principally  by  the  joint  endeaTours  of 
the  Squire  and  Rector.  I  cannot  tell  whether  every  one  of  th&m 
was  fervent  in  prayer ;  but,  at  any  rate,  there  was  an  attention 
paid  to  decorum  such  as  we  seldom  see  among  the  hiaher  rankaof' 
people.  Almost  the  only  exception  was  the  son  of  an  opulent 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood;  who,  having  apparently  reoeivod* 
a  tolerable  education,  employed  it  in  endeavouring  to  waate  what 
his  father's  industry  had  amassed,  and  was  too  much  the  gentleman 
to  attend  to  business.  He  was  dressed,  as  far  as  lay  in  the  power 
of  a  country  taikr,  in  the  height  of  fashion,  but  unfortunately 
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limped  m  Niture'd  homeliest  moald ;  to  that  his  fine  apparel 
hug  about  his  stiff-girded  awkward  body  like  flowers  on  a  May*- 
pole«  On  entering  he  stslked  alon^  with  great  predseness,  ad«- 
aairing  his  own  elegant  figure,  while  a  huge  bunch  of  keys 
thiuaped  and  bumped  against  his  side  at  every  step.  Apparently 
the  cmly  reason  of  his  coming  to  church  was  to  be  seen  and  see 
others :  hence,  during  the  service,  he  amused  himself  in  staring 
at  every  female,  or  counting  the  brass  nails  that  studded  his  pew. 
Soon  after,  the  Fanner  himself  arrived — ^the  very  reverse  of  his 
aon ;  being  a  hale  hearty-looking  man — displaying  by  his  corpu- 
lence that  his  agriculture  enabled  him  to  keep  a  good  table-* 
wiping  the  sweat  off  his  brow  with  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
ahouldering  a  huge  stick,  that  would  perhaps  have  better  become 
lus  son*s  back.  But  the  rough  Fanner  was  a  better  judge  of  his 
good  or  bad  crops  than  of  his  offspring's  folly ;  besides,  there 
was  a  lady  in  the  case,  who  considered  this  fashionable  clod  her 
darling  boy. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  great  banging  of  the  door,  and  rust- 
ling of  silks ;  and,  on  looking  round,  I  beheld  an  elderiy  Lady, 
arrayed  almost  in  the  dress  of  the  days  of  Queen  Bess,  advancing 
with  most  majestic  gestures,  up  the  middle  of  the  aisle.    The 
Squire,  observing  my  eyes  directed  towards  her,  informed  me  in 
a  whisper  that  she  was  a  Maiden  Lady,  descended  from  a  noble 
fiimily,  and  not  a  little  proud  of  her  pedigree.     But,  notwith- 
•taoding  certain  little  pruderies  and  peculiarities  in  her  domestic 
arrangeoients,  she  was  considered  by  her  neighbours  as  a  mighty 
good  sort  of  woman,  for  she  intended  to  leave  a  sum  of  money 
for  building  an  hospital  in  the  next  town  ;  and  was  at  present  the 
patroness  of  a  school,  from  whence  she  selected  occasionally  a 
lad  to  attend  her,   always    dismissing   him  when  he  arrived  at 
flMwhood.    I  confess  I  was  not  a  little  amused  as  the  old  Lady 
fluttered  along  in  a  profusion  of  trains,  displaying  and  erect* 
ing   her  flounces   like   some   dignified  turkey  hen — but  I  will 
apaie  my  reader  another  rural  simile.     Nevertheless,   as  those 
must  be  the  truest  which  are  most  natural,   I  should,  for  the 
futnre,  advise  all  Poets  and  Pic  Nic  writers  to  have  a  landscape^ 
or  aome  picture  of  domestic  rural  comforts  always  before  them, 
bom  whence  they  may  select  a  simile  at  leisure.    In  much  the 
aaase  mamor  do  modem  authors  keep  half  a  dozen  obsolete  com* 
pontioas  lying  open  on  their  scrutoire ;  and,  pilfering  a  line  from 
OBe«  a  sentiment  from  another,  and  a  fine  passage  from  a  third, 
Ibey  jumble  them  up  together  in  a  mass,  array  them  in  modern 
l^uiie,  and  then  just  bring  in  a  thread  of  their  own,  to  unite  them 
m  harmonious  concord.     After  which  they  rub  their  hands  in 
ecstacy,  and  read  over  and  over  again  the  inspired  productions  of 
then*  ingenious  Mnse.     But  I  must  now  return  to  my  subject. 
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and  to  the  eoDgregatbn,  amongst  whom  I  found  no  ottar  wmj 
Goospicoous  objects;  for  it  conaisted  principally  of  hnm&m^ 
and  me  other  usual  inhabitants  of  our  villages,  but  die  Clnrk 
must  not  be  forgotten :  a  stout  man,  with  a  stomach  that  appeaced 
to  have  run  away  with  his  legs,  from  their  unequal  proportioig 
and  ornamented  with  a  patch  over  one  eye.  He  was  reoMrkabla 
for  preserving,  in  all  its  elegant  idioms,  the  peculiar  dialect  of 
the  country ;  add  to  which,  he  not  only  served  out  consolatkNi 
for  the  souls,  but  also  for  the  bodies  of  the  villagers,  as  he  was  a 
publican^  reputed  to  sell  capital  beer,  inferior  only  to  diat  of 
jSoniface,  mentioned  before  in  a  sketch  of  the  village.  The  jouBjger 
part  of  the  congregation  were  seated  on  some  raised  forma,  to 
compensate  for  the  want  of  an  organ  by  their  own  natural  voioef  • 
This  had  been  introduced  by  the  Squire  ;  who  thought  a  hyaui 
relieved  the  mind  from  the  length  of  the  Morning  Service ;  and 
generally  chimed  in  himself,  with  no  inharmonious  voice,  tbonoh 
perhaps  it  was  more  accustomed  to  the  death  of  Reynard*  Mms 
Emily  assisted,  however,  with  the  sweet  delicious  tones  of  a  voice 
more  enchanting  to  me  than  those  of  more  practised  melodists. 
It  is  not  lost  on  the  old  gentleman ;  for  it  generally  falls  to  her  lot 
to  sing  him  to  sleep  of  an  evening  after  the  labours  of  the  day. 
But,  however,  as  soon  as  the  Church  Service  was  over,  the  tenaak 
try  ail  remained  stationary  in  their  pews  till  the  Squire  had  passed ; 
who,  in  his  way,  exchanged  a  nod  of  recognition,  or  salute,  with 
every  one,  in  however  low  a  rank  of  life ;  while  they  all  f^^mud 
anxious  to  obtain  this  token  of  his  kindness.    As  soon  as  we 

Eined  the  door,  he  begged  me  to  get  into  his  phaeton,  and  let 
m  drive  me  home ;  but  this  I  obstinately  refused,  though  I 
could  scarcely  resist  the  invitation,  as  I  handed  Miss  Emilj  in. 
I  stood  some  time  watching  the  carriage,  as  it  moved  rapidlj  on; 
and,  after  it  vanished  from  my  sight,  remained  some  mm«tei 
thinking  with  pleasure  on  the  warm-hearted  Squire  and  hu  pretty 
Niece ;  after  which  I  rambled  onwards  through  the  chuicqyird, 
which  is  always  a  scene  of  so  much  interest  and  importances  on  a 
Sunday.  Here  I  found  some  parties  of  the  villagers  talking  over 
public  affairs,  with  very  knowing  and  shrewd  countenances; 
little  knots  of  friends  indulging  in  social  chat:  some  village 
damsels  hastening  home,  with  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  neaUy 
folded  up  in  white  kerchiefs ;  and  one  or  two  sage  moraliaen 
on  tombstones,  who  were  tryine  to  decipher  death-heads,  hour- 
glasses, and  inscriptions,  caked  m  the  dust  of  antiquity.  Aa  I 
approached  the  village,  all  was  bustle  and  happiness ;  die  veiy 
birds  above  my  head  appeared  to  twitter  notes  of  gradtnde 
for  the  safety  which  this  day  afforded  them  from  guns  uid  other 
deadly  weapons.  Every  spot,  from  the  fiuiner's  house  to  the  {dough- 
man's  cottage,  bore  couvmcing  proofs  of  Sunday,  that  happiest  of 
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dsfi  to  ft  oountrjinan,  who  looks  forward  to  it  with  as  much 

gutio  fts  Mttsgrave  to  his  holiday  sports.     My  sight,  howerer, 

was  not  roore  regaled  than   my  nose,  by  several  savoury  dishes 

diftt  imssed  rapidly  by  me  from  the  baker's:  it  is  a  universal 

maziiii  that  your  country  people  will  enjoy  a  good  dinner  on 

a  Sunday,    though  they  starve  the  other  six  days  of  the  week 

for  it.     Woe  be  to  the  luckless  child,  who,  in  his  way  home  with 

the  fiimily  repast,  should  hap  to  trip   over  unheeded  stone,  or 

any  odier  obstacle  :  down  falls  his  steaming  cargo  in  the  mire ; 

raaash  goes  the  best  dish — ''  Oh !  what  a  fall  is  diere  ! "     In 

Tain  the  unhappy  urchin  wrings  his  hands,  or  laments  over  the 

smoking  ruin ;  the  delicacies  are  lost  for  ever,  and  destined  to 

become  the  prey  of  some  insolent  crow,  or  half-famished  beggar, 

wboae  eyes  would  glisten  with  joy  at  such  a  banquet.      it  is 

fashionable  in  these  days  to  make  apostrophes, — so  my  reader 

■Mist  pardon  me  for  this,  and  with  more  kindness,  I  hope,  than 

tlie  aforesaid  destroyer  of  the  expected  repast  will  receive  from 

his  disappointed  family  at  home,  who  will  be  perhaps  compelled 

to   feast  on  mouldy  cheese,  in  lieu  of  the  delicious  pudding. 

By  die  time  I  had  finished   these  observations,  I  found  myself 

at  Uie  end  of  the  village,  and  that,  should  I  not  hasten  home,  all 

flsy  chance  of  luncheon  would  inevitably  be  lost.     In  my  way 

over  the  fields  there  still  appeared  new  signs  of  Sunday;    for 

Uie  hedges  were  invaded  by  troops  of  joyous  children,  pilfering 

them   of  every  thing  worthy  eating,    from   the   roseate  hip  to 

the  purple  sloe  and  blackberry,  while  farther  on  several  parties 

were  marshalling  for  a   nutting   expedition  to    a  neighbouring 

wood.     But  I  bid  a  hasty  farewell  to  them,  aud,  on  arriving  at 

the  Rector's,  found  a  message  from  Shurleigh  Hall  to  inform  me 

that  Master  George  had  arrived  unexpectedly,  and  that  the  Squire 

reqoested  me  to  ride  over  the  next  day.     Having  returned  an 

answer,  I  began  to  anticipate  no  little  pleasure  from  my  visit,  and 

feO  asleep  at  night  to  dream  of  Shurleigh  and  the  benevolent  Fox- 

hnnting  Squire. 

C.  BBLLAMT. 


SONG. 

Sat  a  kind  farewell,  my  Mary ! 

Here's  a  kind  farewell  to  thee  ! 
Tis  the  last  time  ever,  Mary, 

ThouMt  say  farewell  to  me. 


Ia6  Sof^. 

I'll  not  depart  in  sorrow. 

Nor  mourn  upon  the  shore ; 
But  I'll  smile  upon  to-morrow. 

And  the  sea-wave  and  its  roar. 

I  dreamt  a  heart  was  mine, 

Witli  its  passion  and  its  joy  ; 
And  oh !  the  heart  was  thine. 

And  I  lov'd  it  as  a  boy. 
But  all  is  over  now,  Mary, 

The  dream  and  the  delight ; 
And  r\\  bury  all  beside,  Mary, 

In  forgetfulness  to-night. 

rU  sing  the  song  that  others  sing ; 

I'll  pass  the  jest  with  all ; 
And  I  will  not  tame  my  spirit's  wing 

In  banquet  or  in  hall ; 
But  I'll  fill  one  cup  alone,  Mary, 

To  drown  thy  maiden  spell ; 
And  I'll  drain  that  cup  to  thee,  Mary, 

For  a  health  and  a  farewell ! 

When  the  snow-white  sails  are  set. 

And  the  seaward  gale  is  blowing. 
My  eyes  shall  not  be  wet ; 

My  tears  shall  not  be  flowing: 
But  when  England  fades  away,  Mary, 

And  I'm  lone  upon  the  sea  ; 
Oh !  I'll  look  tow'rds  England  then,  Mary, 

And  sigh  farewell  to  thee. 

G*    Ma 
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ON  CALUMNY. 

^  ProUnus,  ut  moneam,  si  quid  monitoris  egen  Tu, 
Quid  de  qaoqae  viro,  et  cni  dicas,  saspe  videto. 
PercoDtatorem  fogito,  nam  gamilos  idem  eat, 
Nee  retinent  patnlaB  commlMa  fideliter  aares. 
Et  lemel  emiasum  volat  irreyocabile  yerbam. 

Amongst  several  kind  and  friendly  precepts  of  Horace,  from 
whkh  I  have  selected  the  lines  which  appear  at  the  head  of  this 
subject,  a  source  of  admonition  presents  itself  to  our  view,  which 
might  be  serviceably  applied  lo  all  ranks  of  life,  and  deserves  the 
notice  of  all  generations.  Were  all  inclined  to  bestow  that  suffi- 
cieot  portion  of  attention  upon  it  which  it  merits,  to  resist  that 
malicious  propensity  against  which  it  so  forcibly  warns  us,  how 
seldom  would  the  violations  of  friendship  occur  which  frequently 
aflUct  mankind !  How  many  enmities  and  jealousies,  which  have 
been  fomented  by  wilful  slander,  or  a  careless  freedom  of  speech^ 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  sink  into  oblivion ! 

The  vice  of  calumny  can  never  be  too  harshly  stigmatized,  or 
too  vehemently  condemned.  It  is  unworthy  of  the  man  of  ho- 
nour, and  contemptible  to  every  follower  of  virtue,  generosity, 
and  honesty.  We  should  preserve  our  tongues  from  it,  as  from 
the  touch  of  pollution ;  and  banish  it  from  our  hearts,  as  the 
enemy  of  candour  and  happiness, — as  the  bane  of  friendship  and 
peace. 

Calumny,  when  merely  exercised  and  encouraged  for  purposes 
of  wickedness,  denotes  the  heart  from  which  it  proceeds  to  be  of 
the  blackest  nature,  and  competent  to  the  performance  of  any 
actions  degrading  to  a  man  and  to  a  Christian.  The  foe  who 
attacks  our  characters  and  our  reputations  in  secret — who  excites 
the  opinions  of  mankind  against  us  by  false  tales  and  dark  insinu- 
ations,—can,  in  no  respect,  be  deemed  less  pernicious  than  the 
assassin,  who,  under  cover  of  night,  aims  his  dagger  at  our  breast, 
-*-«tluin  the  serpent,  which  corrupts  our  blood  with  its  venom, 
while  it  lurks  beneath  our  feet.  That  foe,  when  we  unguardedly 
trust  ourselves  to  its  power,  and  confide  ourselves  to  the  seeming 
candour  and  sincerity  so  readily  assumed  by  him,  is  occupied,  at 
dia  very  interval  when  we  are  most  defenceless,  in  framing  or 
execntmg  some  project  for  our  ruin  and  misery.  We  can  avoid  the 
fangs  of  Ithe  rattlesnake ;  for,  by  the  noise  which  accompanies  his 
motions,  we  are  informed  of  his  approach ; — we  can  shelter  our- 
selves from  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  for  the  distant  thunder  and 
the  gathering  clouds  forewarn  us  of  its  attack.  But  calumny 
assails  us  in  secret ;  and,  while  her  features  wear  the  semblance 
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of  piety  and  friendship,  the  venom  of  malice  and  iniqutj  gmhet 
from  her  heart. 

Yet,  although  the  calumniator  must  be  held  in  the  light  of  one 
utterly  lost  to  all  sentiments  of  virtue  and  conscience,  we  aboiiM 
not  refuse  our  advice  and  our  pity  to  some,  who,  notwithatandkg 
they  are  equally  culpable  with  those  infected  with  the  above  a— 
tioned  vice,  are  perpetually  liable,  without  an^  wicked  intend  to 
involve  their  friends,  and  all  who  are  acquainted  with  them,  in 
misery.  It  is  of  those  I  speak,  who  heedlessly  and  incautmiily 
relate  whatever  remarks  they  may  have  heard,  and  aggnivnte  them 
by  fifibrications  of  their  own ;  merely  intending  those  remnxka  as 
an  embellishment  of  conversation,  and  as  a  source  of  amine— sit 
for  themselves  and  their  hearers.  The  folly  of  auch  coBdnct 
must  be  observed  by  all  who  are  inclined  to  bestow  one 
thought  upon  it.  When  we  behold  the  conflagrations  which 
from  a  single  spark — when  we  hear  of  the  wrecks  which  proeeed 
from  one  trivial  instance  of  neglect — and  the  deaths  which  hwe 
been  caused  by  a  wound,  trifling  and  insignificant  in  its  origin,*^ 
how  plainly  must  the  danger  and  the  sorrows,  which  spring  fr«N» 
such  heedlessness  and  folly  as  this,  present  themselves  to  ow 
minds !  Can  we  be  ignorant,  while  we  are  amusing  our  oonlpe- 
nions  at  the  expense  of  one  who  is  absent,  by  relatmg  his  weeds 
and  actions  in  a  manner  which  we  should  think  dishonouraUe  in 
his  presence,  that  many  of  his  enemies  may  hear  us,  and  succeedf 
by  our  own  animadversions,  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  own 
purposes?  Are  we  positive  that  many  to  whom  we  are  addresaing 
ourselves  may  not,  in  their  turn,  inform  him  of  our  cowardly  and 
ungenerous  attack,  at  a  time  when  he  is  unable  to  defend  hinaelf,  - 
or  answer  our  remarks  ?  May  we  not  excite  quarrels  betweea 
him  and  his  friends,  or  lessen  the  good  opinions  of  many  ol  Us 
acquaintance  ?  May  we  not  offiend  those  who  are  most  deer  le 
him,  and  are  confident  that  our  assertions  are  unfounded  and  «h 
kind?  Such  consequences  as  these  must  all,  in  the  hour  of  oon-: 
aideration,  occur  to  us. 

But,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  person  may  be  the  cause  of  nuicli 
enmity  and  unhappiness,  while  he  little  imagines  or  inUmda  iL- 
He  is  encouraged  by  the  laughter  and  applause  which  his  attempto* 
to  please  others  receive,  and  is  so  deluded  by  them,  that  be  fioHjr 
suffers  the  most  unguarded  expressions  to  escape  from  hia  fipa.- 
But,  unless  he  is  kindly  warned  by  some  friend  of  hb  error,  he- 
will  inevitably  bring  down  misery  upon  himself  and  thoae  oob<*' 
nected  with  him ;  and,  should  he  escape  an  unhappy  end,  which^ 
most  probably  awaits  him,  will  be  despised  and  shunned,  ealhe' 
propagator  of  mischief,  and  the  pest  of  society. 

Edward  Overton  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in  the  Soulb  ef : 
Eng^d,  who  possessed  a  handsome  prpperty,  and  was  a 
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mth«evci«l  respectable  and  opulent  families  in  that  quarter.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  several  brothers  and  sisters ;  and»  being  gifted 
by  nature  witib  talents  far  superior  to  the  generality  of  mankind, 
becnme  naturally  an  object  of  delight  and  admiration  to  his  i»- 
dnlfpent  parento.  But  little  did  they,  when  applauding  and  encou- 
ragiiw  those  sallies  of  wit  and  brilliant  remarks,  which  shone  forth 
even  m  his  earliest  days,  foresee  the  misery  which  their  son  might 
some  day  be  subjected  to,  from  this  propensity  of  ridiculing  the 
faulta  of  others,  and  disclosing  their  errors.  Many,  indeed,  would 
have  suspected  the  consequences  which  might  ensue  from  that 
freedom  of  speech :  but  his  parents  were  so  wrapt  up  in  the  admi- 
ration of  his  sprightliness,  that  he  was  suffered  to  indulge  in  this 
pernicious  gratification,  without  the  most  distant  restrictions,  and 
to  exercise  his  satirical  qualifications,  without  fear  of  punishment 
or  displeasure  from  his  parents. 

The  origin  of  his  future  misfortunes  and  errors  may  be  traced 
even  to  the  nursery.  At  the  most  tender  age,  it  was  bis  amuse- 
ment to  irritate  his  sisters  against  each  other,  and  disturb  the 
sporto  of  his  brothers,  by  scattering  amongst  them  the  seeds  of 
enmity.  Ann  was  enraged  against  Elizabeth,  because,  according 
to  Edward,  Elizabeth  had  reported  her  intention  of  demolishing 
Ann's  babyhouse ;  and  Elizabeth  forgot  the  love  which  she  owed 
to  Ann  as  a  sister,  having  heard,  from  the  same  authority,  that 
Ann  made  complaints  of  her  to  the  nurse.  In  like  manner,  Henry 
was  angry  with  Richard,  and  Richard  looked  upon  Henry  in  no 
very  favourable  light,  each  having  heard  the  other's  strictures  upon 
himself,  together  with  sundry  embellishments  and  additions,  from 
the  lips  of  Edward.  But  the  author  of  these  quarrels  and  heart- 
burnings escaped  the  punishment  he  deserved ;  and,  when  he  had 
disturbed  the  little  group  with  various  intestine  divisions,  was 
highly  gratified  with  the  effects  of  his  art,  and  congratulated  him- 
self upon  his  malevolent  ingenuity. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  him  through  his  schoolboy  exploits,  as 
they  much  resembled  those  of  his  childhood,  though  perhaps 
more  conducive  to  mischief  in  their  end.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that, 
after  passing  some  years  in  that  situation,  embroiling  his  compa- 
nions in  several  disputes,  and  sometimes  receiving  a  sound  drub- 
bing for  his  pains,  he  entered  upon  the  stage  of  life,  attended  by 
the  best  wishes  and  expectations  of  his  parents,  though  not  with- 
out the  apprehensions  of  some  of  his  friends. 

Being  undetermined  as  to  what  course  of  life  he  should  pursue, 
he  concurred  witli  the  wishes  of  his  father,  by  directing  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Bar,  and  pursuing  those  attainments,  which  might  qua- 
lify him  to  embrace  a  profession  whence  his  friends  were  induced 
to  hope  that  he  would  be  happy  and  successfid.  Sanguine  indeed 
was    that  hope,   from   those    acute  talents  which  he  naturally 
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eDJoyed-^froin  that  unboanded  veraatility  of  ^enint  whiefa 
forth  m  all  his  sentiments,  and  enlivened  all  his  obwmttoiia; 

He  accordingly  stationed  himself  at  the  Temple,  ttMl^afffirf 
himself  diligently  to  the  law.    All  his  prospects  scenied 


able ;  and  his  former  errors  lay  dormant  beneath  die  mpKeitel 
and  perseverance  with  which  he  followed  that  study.  He  ftHowai 
no  trifling  amusements  to  interfere  ti-ith  his  labours;  and  cwMltj 
avoided  all  idle  and  dissipated  society,  so  repugnant  to  that  oowae 
of  life  which  appeared  to  him  most  eligible.  But  at  length  te 
became  acquainted  with  a  young  man,  who  was  his  iiei|;hbour  fk 
the  Temple ;  but  who,  whatever  might  be  his  good  ouahtier«  WM 
entirely  deficient  in  the  application  and  abilities  which  cIhM^ 
terized  Edward  Overton.  Their  acquaintance,  which  at  flnft 
consisted  in  mere  respectful  civility,  was  gradually,  and  nnitartl^ 
nately  for  Edward,  extended  to  an  intimacy.  I  say  unfortQMldy; 
for  had  no  temptations  been  thrown  in  bis  way,  no  iiKtnceuienli 
to  change  his  present  tranquil  and  secluded  life  for  one  of  plea* 
sure  and  relaxation,  those  errors,  which  so  strongly  prevailed  ia 
his  earliest  days,  would  have  vanished,  and  given  vray  in  evetjr 
respect  to  the  reason  which  governs  the  mind  when  it  has  arrived  , 
at  full  maturity. 

We  shall  not  be  much  inclined  to  wpnder,  on  hearing,  tiMt 
through  the  persuasions  of  young  Caemside,  his  new  aoqaaint- 
ance,  he  in  some  measure  began  to  waver  in  his  origfaial  codd 
resolutions ;  and  that  finally  he  consented  to  enroll  himtdf  ill  H 
club  of  young  men,  of  which  Caemside  was  the  principal  dli^ 
rector  and  supporter.  They  were  mostly  of  his  own  age  and 
profession,  and  had  instituted  this  Society,  as  some  relief  to  tta 
monotony  of  their  studies.  We  do  not  wish  to  accuse  them  of  wkf 
wilful  misconduct  or  want  of  principle ;  but,  in  strict  molialil^i 
they  might  deserve  some  censure,  from  the  freedom  widi  wbidi 
thej  attacked  the  characters  of  their  absent  friends,  and  from  Aft 
satire  in  which  they  occasionally  indulged  with  equal  aeverity, 
though  not  with  equal  veracity,  against  the  deserving  and  the 
undeserving. 

Edward  Overton  was,  as  might  be  expected,  a  valuable  aDqa^ 
sition  to  their  body.  His  originality,  his  satire,  his  pungent  wi( 
and  the  real  quaintness  of  his  remarks,  highly  deliehted  his  aofi- 
tors,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  joviality  of  ttieir  me'etinga; 
He  knew,  and,  alas !  knew  too  well,  the  influence  his  talentv  hid 
obtained  over  them ;  and  was  led  on  by  the  fatal  desire  of  applava^f 
and  the  solicitations  of  his  companions, — ^nor  should  we  omit,  Ui 
own  self-admiration, — to  those  nabits  vrhich  afterwards  so  dae|liy 
involved  him  in  misery. 

His  studies  were  now  entirely  nep;lected,  that  hia  daya  Mq;M 
be  passed  in  sauntering  about  and  picking  up  any  carnal  rapMti' 
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wUch  inight  oieet  hit  ear^  whatever  might  be  his  authority,  that  he 
might  relate  them  to  the  Club  at  night ;  and,  by  sundry  of  hia 
own  UDprovements,  render  them  a  subject  for  die  diversion  of  his 
companions.  Then  was,  indeed,  his  nour  of  gratification — ^then 
Ua  reign  of  glory  and  triumph.  But  how  dearly  did  he  purchase 
that  liunel  How  often,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  honour  and 
charader,  did  he  intrude  himself  into  the  company  of  those  with 
whom  he  could  claim  no  acquaintance ;  and  gain  possession  of 
secrete  and  observations,  in  a  manner  from  which  Honour  would 
recoil  in  disdain.  Nay,  so  totally  did  he  forget  all  virtuous  and 
upright  sentiments,  that  he  was  more  than  once  detected  in 
listening  to  the  private  conference  of  persons,  and  committing 
it  to  paper ; — an  indelible  stigma  upon  him  through  life,  had  not 
the  injured  parties  most  kindly  forgiven  him,  on  account  of  his 
fathers  respectability^  and  his  own  youth ;  and  concealed  their 
discovery  from  the  world. 

Now  was  the  time  that  his  parents  began  to  lament  their 
foolish  indulgence.  Many  were  their  admonitions,  and  frequent 
bis  renewals  of  penitence.  But  this  fatal  habit  had  so  completely 
overpowered  him,  that  all  his  exertions  were  in  vain ;  nor  conid 
they  rescue  him  from  that  strange  infatuation,  to  which  must  be 
attnbuted  all  his  future  shame  and  ruin. 

Hia  first  exploit  of  mischief  was  to  embroil  two  of  his  own 
companions  in  a  duel,  who^  whatever  were  their  actual  differ- 
encea,  might  lay  the  consummation  of  their  quarrel  principally 
to  hia  charge*  Their  mutual  dislike  proceeded  from  a  love  affair, 
in  which  the  affections  of  both  rested  upon  the  same  object. 
But  Edward  heightened  that  dislike,  by  relating  to  each,  in  the 
other's  absence,  some  insult  which  was  offered,  or  intended  to  be 
oflhred  to  him,  by  his  rival.  The  consequences  need  not  be  re- 
hted*  A  duel  was  agreed  upon  in  the  heat  of  their  passion. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  blood  of  neither  was  shed  ;  and,  upon 
the  interposition  of  the  seconds,  after  their  first  onset,  the  affair 
was  amicably  adjusted.  But  the  author  of  it,  on  a  close  examina- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances,  was  detected,  and  expelled  from 
their  society ;  of  which  he  could  no  longer  be  deemed  a  worthy 
and  honourable  member. 

Why  did  he  not  at  this  warning  desist  ?  Why  should  not  the 
dishonour,  which  he  incurred  from  this  evil  propensity,  entirely 
check  its  farther  progress?  Alas!  he  only  departed  from  the 
scene  of  his  disgrace^  and  his  enraged  associates,  to  stir  up  dissen- 
sions in  his  own  family! — his  affectionate  family— which,  not- 
withstanding his  pernicious  qualities,  received  him  in  its  bosom. 
During  six  short  months,  which  he  passed  beneath  his  father's 
roof,  he  caused  differences  between  all  his  relations ;  disturbed 
even  the  love  and  harmony  of  his  worthy  parents ;  and  weaned 
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the  affections  of  his  eldest  sister  from  her  lover  ;-*di  h9Vm 
fiUse  representations^  and  the  subtlety  of  his  plots.  Let  us  nir  « 
moment  view  the  scene  of  domestic  misery,  whidi  Us  idle  wmi 
deceitful  tongue  created.  A  feud,  which  embittered  the  tiaa  of 
consanguinity ; — a  coldness  of  manner,  so  diametricnlly  omwito 
to  the  warmth  of  affection  formerly  manifested  in  a  OMMt  dalq^^ 
ful  manner  towards  each  other  by  his  parents ; — the  sepeniiioa 
of  two  worthy  and  innocent  hearts,  which  caused  the  dean  of  Us 
intended  brother,  and  clouded  the  happiest  days  of  his  siater^  lifc 
with  the  blackest  despair : — all,  all  these  miseries  owed  .'ditir 
birth  to  the  disgraceful  folly  and  cruel  indiscreti<m  of  Edhnvd 
Overton ! 

His  unhappy  father,  although  nearly  sinking  beneath  the  acca- 
mulation  of  distress  heaped  upon  him  by  an  unwoiAy  waa^  had 
still  the  resolution,  after  having  settled  upon  that  son  a  ~ 
income,  to  dismiss  him  from  the  home  whose  joys  and 
ments  he  had  eternally  blasted.  Yet,  while  he  despaired  of 
working  any  reformation  upon  his  heart,  he  nevertheless,  witk 
some  of  the  most  tender  and  affecting  admonitions  whidi  parentd 
love  could  utter,  bade  him  farewell  for  ever. 

Edward  Overton,  whatever  might  be  his  failings,  and  mat  a^ 
deed  they  were,  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  ff»sling.  Ue  wtm 
clearly,  and  felt  acutely,  the  miseries  which  he  had  wronf^t  upon 
the  very  persons  who  deserved  his  most  earnest  attention,  aad 
most  affectionate  sincerity.  Often  did  he  repent;  and  feiveatly 
did  he  desire  to  cast  himself  upon  the  pity  and  forgiveneaa  ot 
those  whom  he  had  so  deeply  afflicted.  But  could  m  retam  to 
that  roof,  could  he  enter  those  doors,  could  he  look  upon  tihoee 
countenances,  once  so  happy,  with  any  other  feeling  than  that  of 
horror,  melancholy,  and  self-reproach  ?  His  wishes  were  in  vaini; 
nor  could  he  endure  the  Uiought  of  turning  his  footsteps  to  that 
home,  whence  he  had  banished  happiness,  tranquilli^,  and  love. 

For  the  space  of  a  year  he  gave  himself  up  to  solitude  aad 
remorse ;  entirely  relinquishing  society.  But  the  impresuona  of 
woe  gradually  faded  away,  and  he  again  appeared  in  the  world. 
None  of  his  old  friends  indeed  would  form  any  connexion  wilk 
him ;  but  they  kindly  spared  those  strictures  upon  hia  characlM^ 
which  he  had  so  frequently  and  so  illiberally  distributed  agsOBat 
others.  Hence  his  dangerous  qualities  were  little  known;  and^ 
from  his  superior  talents,  elegant  education,  and  pintlfimasijy 
appearance,  he  was  much  admired  and  esteemed  in  authe  ciidea 
of  his  new  acquaintance. 

He  chanced  to  meet,  at  an  evening  party,  a  youns  lady  of  gseal 
beauty  and  accomplishments;  and,  being  somewhat  captivalad 
with  her  appearance  at  his  first  introduction  to  her,  requealed  Ae 
fevour  of  ner  hand  in  a  dance,  which  constituted  the  priifcipel 
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eveBing*s  amusement.    The  favour  was  not  denied  him*    He  im- 

Crceptibljr  admitted  sentiments,  which,  once  entertained^  quickly 
d  to  an  attachment;  and  his  feelings  soon  convinced  him  of  it; 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  dance,  after  handing  her  to  the  carriage 
which  was  to  convey  her  home,  he  left  the  assembly  with  emotions 
which  his  breast  had  never  before  known. 

Having  obtained  her  permission  on  the  preceding  night  to  visit 
her  fiither,  and  inquire  respecting  her  safe  arrival,  he  proceeded 
in  the  morning  to  her  abode.  Mr.  Williams  was  so  much 
delighted  with  his  conversation  and  engaging  manners,  that 
he  requested  him  to  renew  his  visits  frequently.  We  need  not 
doubt  that  the  offer  was  accepted — that  he  soon  became  an 
inmate  of  the  family — and  that  finally,  having  discovered  his 
affection  to  the  daughter  and  the  father,  he  was  successful  in  all 
his  hopes,  and  received  a  promise  of  the  hand  of  Emma  Williams 
in  marriage. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
Aimily  to  which  he  was  about  to  connect  himself.  Mr.  Williams 
was  a  man  of  large  property,  which  depended  chiefly  upon  an  ex- 
tensive mercantile  hrm  in  Liverpool.  His  wife  had  been  dead 
for  many  years ;  and  Emma  was  the  sole  hope,  delight,  and  coo- 
aolation,  of  his  declining  life. 

Every  arrangement  was  proceeding  in  a  most  favourable  way 
for  the  completion  of  their  nuptials,  when  Edward  Overton 
chanced  one  morning  to  enter  a  coffee-house,  where  he  passed 
much  of  his  leisure  time  in  reading  the  news,  and  sundry  other 
trivial  employments,  by  which  the  idle  beguile  a  tedious  hour. 
He  was  loitering  in  solitude,  and  scarcely  knowing  in  what 
manner  he  might  dissipate  ennui,  when  he  fancied  that  he  heard 
the  voices  of  persons  holding  a  serious  conference  in  the  next 
room.  His  culpable  curiosity  was  immediately  excited;  and 
thinking  that  he  now  had  found  something  to  divert  his  attention, 
be  applied  his  ear  to  the  thin  wainscoting  which  separated  him  from 
the  unknown  speakers.  The  subject  which  one  was  explaining 
to  the  other  seemed  to  contain  a  secret  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  mystery.  The  words  which  he  could  collect  appeared  to 
be  relative  to  a  large  mercantile  concern,  which  was  pronounced 
in  great  danger,  and  which,  should  any  of  the  creditors  discover 
Its  peril,  would  be  inevitably  ruined  by  their  demands  upon  it. 
The  person,  however,  who  was  giving  this  information,  expressed 
m  hope  which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  (as  he  staled  the  principal  director), 
had  induced  him  to  cherish,  that  if  their  embarrassments  could  be 
concealed  for  a  few  months,  they  might  regain  their  former  pros- 
perity. He  concluded  by  desiring  his  auditor  to  preserve  the 
secret  widi  the  greatest  caution ;  and  declared  his  satisfaction 
in  having  been  able  to  entrust  it  to  him  with  such  security. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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Edward  Overton  departed,  and  in  the  course  of  tt€  dtf  tmih 
lished  at  a  large  party,  with  his  usual  folly  and  careleswtew,  the 
tidings  which  he  had  so  dishonourably  gained  possesaioB  of  in  tho 
morning.  Several  persons,  on  hearing  the  name  of  Fit%anM« 
and  the  danger  of  his  firm,  immediately  took  the  aluili,  aad 
spread  the  news  on  all  sides.  The  consequences,  n  might  ht 
expected,  were  dreadful.  The  unhappy  merchants,  nnablo  to 
release  themselves  from  their  embarrassments,  or  to  ansfpar  the 
demands  of  their  creditors,  were  immediately  prcniomoed  bankr 
rupts :  and  a  house,  which  had  long  surpassed  all  others  la  wedlh, 
in  reputation,  and  the  number  and  respectability  of  its  direetoft. 
^as  reduced  to  disgrace — to  a  mere  nothing,  by  the  babbiiogs  of 
one  pernicious  and  heedless  man. 

It  were  enough  to  think  of  this  >vith  the  most  heartfelt  sorrow. 
But  as  yet  the  reader  is  uninformed  of  the  whole  efiiscU  of 
Edward's  indiscretion.  What  shall  we  say, — what  mast  be  our 
feelings,  on  discovering  that  the  father  of  Emma  WiUiams, 
although  the  circumstance  was  unknown  to  Edward  Overtoa,  was 
deeply  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  that  ruined  firm,  which  once 
bore  Fitzgerald's  name  ?  He,  consequently,  was  also  plunged  ia 
the  general  misery  and  calamity.  On  hearing,  therefore,  the  fatal 
discovery  of  that  secret,  which  but  one  day  before  had  beea 
entrusted  to  him  with  such  circumspection  ;  on  perceiving  the 
adversity  and  wretchedness  to  which  he  and  his  daughter  must 
necessarily  be  reduced ;  and,  above  all,  on  discovering  &at  he  was 
betrayed  by  Edward  Overton, — the  friend  of  his  bosom, — the 
affianced  husband  of  his  child, — a  shock  was  inflicted,  which 
nearly  proved  fatal.  But  for  Emma*8  sake  he  struggled  agtoinst 
this  painful  trial ;  and  through  the  aid  of  a  mind  whose  natural 
strength  was  increased  by  true  Christian  fortitude,  and  the  oonso- 
lations  of  religion,  gradually  overcame  the  pressure  of  his  w<ies. 

Having  collected  the  wrecks  of  a  once  splendid  fortune,  he 
retired  from  a  world  of  tumults  and  vicissitudes,  to  the  tranqinNity 
of  a  country  life.  Happiness  at  length  began  again  to  nnrnt 
upon  him  and  the  innocent  Emma,  who  was  united  to  a  loter  fltf 
more  worthy  of  her  affections  than  the  imprudent  Edward.  The 
father  and  his' children  lived  beneath  the  same  roof,  and  enjOjed 
in  their  retirement  the  sweets  of  affection  and  peace,  uadwtaibcd 
by  the  misrepresentations  of  falsehood-— untamted  byth^  bueath 
of  calumny. 

But  the  days  of  Edward's  happiness  were  at  an  end.  Neglected 
by  his  friends,  deserted  by  his  acquaintances,  and  detested  even 
by  those  to  whom  he  had  given  his  despicable  and  officKMla  in- 
formation, he  also  buried  himself  in  seclnsion.  Alas  I  hoW 
different  was  his  from  that  delightful  retirement,  which  thoae 
which  he  had  cruelly  injured  now  enjoyed  !     His  was  aa  atttttpt 
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to  fly  from  the  scoffs  of  the  world,  and  the  odium  which  he  had 
incurred  as  a  talebearer.  He  could  not,  however,  avert  the  pangs 
of  conscience,  or  dispel  the  gloom  of  melancholy,  which  hung 
over  him  from  day  to  day.  So  truly  miserable  was  his  life, — 
with  such  horror  and  shame  did  he  look  back  apon  ^e  past,  that 
death  itself  would  have  been  a  relief.  But  the  Divine  retribution 
had  ordained  it  otherwise,  condemning  him  to  expiate  his  sins, 
and  to  feel  the  miseries  which  he  had  inflicted  upon  others,  by  a 
tedious  life  of  anguish  and  remorse.  No  years  diminished  the 
care  which  preyed  npon  bis  heart ;  and  this  dreadful  punishment 
of  calumny  was  extended  to  his  latest  hour! 

Further  comment  upon  this  tale  is  unnecessary.  May  those 
under  whose  observation  it  chances  to  fall,  should  they  at  any 
time  perceive  the  impulse  of  slander  rising  in  their  breasts,  for  once 
recall  to  memory  the  sad  example  of  Edward  Overton ;  and  be 
warned  by  it  from  those  pursuits  which  allure  us  into  the  tracts 
of  unhappiness,  and  betray  us  to  the  shackles  of  perpetual  woe. 

M.  STERLING. 
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TO    THE    LADY    CAHOLINS    MOWBtlAY. 

Lady  !  no  marvel  that  the  kinsman  young* 

Of  the  grand  master  of  the  mystery 

Of  metaphysics,  fell  in  love  with  thee ; 
Nor  yet  that^  while  the  stage,  jumbling  along, 
Sooth'd  him  to  slumber  with  its  one  dull  song, 

As  toward  the  land  of  lakes  and  poesy 

The  wayward  youth  rode  nightly  journeying, — he 
O'er  thy  imagined  form  in  visions  hung. 
For  thou  hast  charms  to  warm  a  colder  breast 

Than  that  of  youthful  poet ;  locks  like  night ; 
Cheeks  of  rich  bloom,  where  Love  hath  built  his  nest ; 

Looks  like  young  Juno's;  eyes  from  whose  full  glance 

The  gazer  shrinks  abash 'd,  as  in  the  fight 

The  polish'd  shield  returns  the  warrior's  lance. 
HigkgiUe,  Jan.  15,  1821.  W. 

*  The  Hon.  G.  Montgomery. 
M  2 
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STANZilS, 
(written  in  miss  Harrison's  album,) 

Showing  why  Miss  Fanny  ffarrisan's  Face  is  sq  iiiiie  aiiered/lvm  wkti 

was  a  hng  time  ago. 

One  day,  as  perchM  by  Fanny's  chair 

I  listen'd  to  her  chat  so  blithe, 
I  tum'd  my  head,  and  who  was  there 

But  gruff  old  Time,  with  glass  and  scythe! 

Hcy  when  he  saw  me,  nodded  low 
His  single  lock ; — ^full  well  knows  he 

That  poets  are  his  lords  below. 
And  therefore  pays  them  courtesy. 

''  And  prithee,"  said  I  with  a  bow, 
''  Old  Haymaker,  what  dost  thou  here  ? 

Art  come  to  furrow  o'er  a  brow 
Thou  hast  not  touch'd  for  many  a  year? 

Beware !  if  to  my  cousin's  eyes 
Or  cheeks  thou  dart's  do  aught  of  wrong, 

I'll  disappoint  thee  of  thy  prize. 
And  shrine  them  in  immortal  song.*' 

The  graybeard  answer'd, — *^  'Tis,  indeed, 

A  task  I've  oft  in  vain  essa/d ; 
For  they,  who  are  my  friends  at  need. 

In  this  distress  refuse  their  aid. 

Sickness,  who  wins  me  many  breasts. 

Assails  this  active  nymph  in  vain ; 
And  Care,  my  pioneer,  protests 

He  can't  find  entrance  to  her  brain. 
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And  yet  I've  often  ventur'd  near. 

Attempting,  in  my  stealthy  way. 
With  my  slow-working  razor  here, 

To  pilfer  charm  by  charm  away. 

But  when  I  view  the  simple  grace 
That  crowns  the  dear  provoking  charmer. 

Her  cheerful  smiles,  and  merry  face, 
I  can't  find  in  my  heart  to  harm  her ! " 

F.  GOLIGHTLY. 
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NO.  V. 

April  7* — The  Club  met  for  the  last  time  previous  to  the 
Vacation.  I  was  assailed  by  sundry  entreaties,  admonitions,  and 
commands,  to  bring  No.  VII.  out  to  its  day,  I  leave  my  friends 
with  great  hopes  upon  this  point,  but  certainly  I  am  glad  I  have 
not  promised. 

Mr.  Oakley  talks  of  Editing,  immediately  after  the  Vacation, 
a  Weekly  Newspaper,  to  be  called  **  Contradiction,  or  the  Ne- 
gative Intelligencer."  It  is  to  be  conducted  upon  a  plan  totally 
different  from  any  at  present  in  use ;  and  I  trust  it  will  meet  with 
all  the  encouragement  it  deserves.  Instead  of  giving  the  news 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  world,  it  will  give  the  news  of  what 
has  not,  Mr.  Oakley  will  have  great  pleasure  in  saying  **  No  " 
to  all  false  and  scandalous  reports ;  and  in  refuting  all  rumours  of 
generous  actions,  which  are  not  founded  on  fact.  I  need  not 
dihite  upon  the  benefits  likely  to  result  from  such  a  scheme ;  and 
I  will  therefore  conclude  my  observations  by  selecting,  from  the 
mass  of  materials  which  Mr.  O.  has  already  compiled,  a  few 
short  specimens : — 

**  We  have  authority  to  state  that  Mr.  Blew  has  not  left  his  debts  unpaid, 
^  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  domestic  peace  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Gander 
has  mH  been  interrupted  by  the  arts  of  a  certain  Colonel; — that  a  separation  has 
Mi  taken  place ;  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  are  not  employed  in  the 
basiaeu ;  and  that  Sir  John  has  not  been  shot  through  the  thorax,  as  was  at 
eae  tiaie  reported. 
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"  MiM  BlosBom  is  not  thirty  yean  of  age,  at  la  aoanialoaaly  nported  by 
the  Parish  Register.  A  Correspondent  informa  as  that  the  is  n»t  about  to  be 
married. 

**  Sir  Toby  Ginj^er  docs  not  intend  to  part  with  his  stnd.  He  baa  not  given 
£100  to  the  building  uf  the  uew  church. 

''  There  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  not  promised  tc 
write  for  •  The  Etonian.' " 

Mr.  Bt'llamy  gave  mc^  upon  taking  his  kavu  fur  tlie  present 
the  following  stanzas  : — 

I. 
Away,  away  with  every  thought 

That  leads  my  heart  to  joy  again ; 
Too  well,  too  well  this  mind's  been  tituglit 

To  feci,  nor  shriak  fimn  biltenist  pain. 
Away,  away  with  song  of  mirtli, 

Tiiat  tells  me  of  a  former  day ; 
When  oh!  'twere  bliss  to  live  on  Earth, 

And  listen  to  my  loved  one's  lay. 

II. 

The  dream  is  o'er  that  Fancy  drow, 

And  life  has  lost  its  charms  for  mc ; 
For  ev'ry  joy  my  bosom  knew 

Was  drawn,  lost  lovely  one,  fmrn  thee. 
And  say,  shall  yonder  beaming  Sun, 

That  oft  thy  sleepless  woe  has  seen, 
Ne'er  finished  tUl  bis  course  were  run, 

E'er  see  me  as  I  erst  have  been  ? 

111. 

A  ray  of  hupa  may  gild  tha  cloud 

That  hovers  o'er  Affliction's  shed ; 
The  heart  that  aickcncd  o'er  the  shroud 

May  cease  to  think  upon  the  dead. 
And  many  a  breast  may  cease  to  feel 

Where  Time  and  Hope  their  aid  combine ; 
Hut  oh  !  that  pang  can  never  heal 

That  broods  o'er  such  a  wreck  as  thiue. 

IV. 

Say,  shall  my  breast  with  mirth  beat  hiKl), 

When  thiue,  alaa!  is  sorruwini^  near^ 
Say,  shall  Uie  laugh  play  o'er  mine  eye, 

When  tbine  is  trembling  with  a  tearr 
Has  pleasure  any  charm  for  me, 

If  thou  its  sweets  canst  nevei  taste ; 
ir  life  must  still  appear  to  thee 

A  rlark  and  desolated  waste  r 
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V. 

Witli  thee  the  hours  flew  Bwift  away, 

When  Fortune  on  our  gambols  amil'd  ; 
With  thee  I  pass'd  my  boyhood's  May, 

A  heedless,  happy,  sportive  child. 
Such  was  I  once— and  life  then  bore 

Something  so  dear  to  my  young  heart ; 
That  still  it  pains  my  bosom  sore 

To  think  such  joys  and  I  must  part. 

But  oh !  I  saw  that  lovely  form 

Like  rosebud  trembling  to  the  blast ; 
I  mark'd  A£9iction^s  cruel  storm, 

That  o'er  thee^  helpless  victim,  pass'd. 
I  vow'd  to  join  my  tears  to  thine; 

I  vow'd  with  thee  one  lot  to  brave ; 
The  hour  that  breaks  that  vow  of  mine, 

Shall  rise,  sweet  Mourner,  on  my  grave. 

Returned  to  Town.  Composed  by  the  way  two  Sonnets  and 
half  an  Epigram. 

jfpril  1 1 . — Sat  down  at  Eleven  o'clock,  furiously  resolved  to 
write  till  Three. 

Half  after  Eleven. — Mended  my  pen. 

Twelve  o'clock. — Spilt  my  ink. — Wiped  it  up. 

Half  after  Twelve.— Slept. 

One  o'clock. — Waked. 

Half  after  One. — Looked  at  the  weather,  and  thought  of  going 
out. — Studied  "The  Spectator"  for  a  hint. — Failed. — Began  to 
suspect  I  was  not  in  a  bright  mood, — Drew  three  heads  on  my 
paper. 

Two  o'clock. — Wrote  twelve  lines. 

Half  after  Two. — Read  them  over. 

Three  o'clock. — Burnt  them. 

jlpril  12. — ^Transcribed  the  following  Song.  It  is  by  an  au- 
thor who  has  been  frequently  before  our  readers,  and  who  needs 
no  words  of  mine  to  recommend  him  : — 


SONG    IN   PRISON. 

O'er  the  turf  where  roses  He, 
Through  the  grove  where  Zephyrs  sigh, 
O'er  the  heath,  whose  flowery  head 
Trembles  scarce  beneath  its  tread, 
Wildly  bounds  the  lev'ret  by, 
In  the  ove  of  liberty ! 
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On  hiB  wildly-glaadng  pinion, 
Monarch  of  the  nii^i  dominioni 
High  the  eagle,  slow,  and  prond, 
Soars  above  the  Heecy  cloud ; 
Darts  from  thence  his  lightning  eye, 
In  the  pride  of  liberty! 

O'er  the  waTe,  where  streaks  of  gold 
Tinge  each  billow  onwards  roU'd, 
Light  the  dolphin  plays  along, 
List'ning  to  the  boatman's  song ; 
Braves  the  shark  thaf  s  swimming  nigh^ 
In  the  glee  of  liberty  I 

In  the  dnngeon*s  noxious  gloom 
Conld  the  spreading  woodbine  bloom? 
Could  the  thrush,  no  longer  free, 
Carol  with  its  wonted  glee  i 
No  f  within  the  prison's  shade 
Hope  must  die,  and  pleasure  fiide ! 

Like  the  lamp's  expiring  ray, 
Here  my  strength  must  pine  away: 
And  when  some  few  months  are  o'er. 
Here  I  shall  be  seen  no  mon : 
Wretched  live,  and  wretched  die. 
Far  from  blessed  liberty! 

Hark !  I  hear  the  billows  dashing : 
Nearer — 'tis  the  broadsword  clashing! 
Freedom  soothes  the  piis'ner's  pain ! 
Freedom  breaks  the  prisoner's  chain, 
Bursts  the  door—my  friends  I  see  1 
Death,  I  scorn  the»— I  am  free ! 

jlpril  15. — A  letter  from  a  friend^  repeating  the  often*urgeJ 
objections  of  frivolity,  attention  to  trifles,  Scc. — ^Transcribed  by 
way  of  reply  a  little  bit  of  Golightly's  "  Thoughts  on  Faces***— 
The  paper  was  burnt  by  an  old  gentleman  with  a  prominent  nose, 
who  imagined  himself  reflected  upon  in  it*  None  of  it  was  pre- 
served but  the  exordium : — 

**  There  are  many,  who,  while  they  are  amply  capable  of  sound  and  deep  reiee- 
tion,  when  any  extraordinary  oTont  calls  this  capacity  into  action,  sea  nothing  to 
excite  reasoning  or  consideration  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life.  But  there 
are  others  to  whom  the  every-day  incidents,  which  are,  to  an  indifferent  apeetap 
tor,  objects  of  no  weight  or  importance,  afford  matter  of  serious  cogitatloa.  An 
obsenrer  of  this  description  does  not  And  It  neeesiary  to  go  to  books  or  oollogoo 
for  precepts  of  morality  and  philosophy :  be  reads  a  lesson  in  every  ftoe  that  ho 
looks  upon ;  he  finds  an  instructor  In  every  character  that  he  meets  with ;  tke 
most  tririal  accidents  are  to  him  subjects  of  profitable  speculatloo. 
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**  NotwiUutanding  the  bin  in  favour  of  fcholutie  learning,  which,  as  Eto- 
niaac,  we  might  be  expected  to  entertain,  mott  of  the  members  of  onr  Clab  belong 
to  the  latter  deecription  of  persons.  In  order  to  call  our  attention  to  the  vanity 
of  human  affiiirs,  it  is  not  neeessary  that  some  great  event  should  take  place ; — 
tiiat  a  city  should  be  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  or  an  empire  sink  into  decay: 
we  eonaider,  with  almost  similar  sensations,  the  fall  of  a  Dandy  from  his  steed, 
and  the  fall  of  an  Emperor  from  his  throne  ;  an  eruption  from  the  crater  of  Vesu- 
vius, and  an  eruption  upon  the  cheek  of  a  Belle. 

**  Hie  grave " ' 

jipril  17* — Received  letters  from  various  Members  of  the 
Club.  Miss  Montgomery  is  going  to  be  married !  I  have  never 
seen  you.  Miss  Montgomery,  but  I  have  seen  your  brother,  and 
can  form  a  most  romantic  idea  of  your  character.  You  should 
be  one,  methinks,  not  to  be  looked  over  carelessly,  but  to  be  read 
through  attentively ;  not  to  be  adored  after  a  moment's  glance, 
but  to  be  loved  after  a  year's  intimacy.  I  know  not  whether  your 
hair  is  black  or  auburn,  whether  your  cheek  is  fair  or  dark ;  but 
I  will  stake  my  existence,  and,  what  is  more,  my  work,  that  you 
have  an  eye  of  light — a  voice  of  sweetness — a  soul  of  poetry. 
The  ornament  of  your  mind  is  its  native  wit; — the  beauty  of 
your  face  is  its  native  expression.  I  am  painting  in  the  dark, 
perhaps  somewhat  absurdly.  Whatever  you  are,  may  you  be 
moderate  in  your  wishes,  independent  in  your  fortunes,  and — kind 
in  your  criticism ! 

Received  too  little  pieces  from  Cambridge  : — 

TO   MI88   SOPHIA  EVERETT, 

With  a  Pair  of  GUwet,  latttoherai  BagaieUe, 

My  stubborn  muse  denies  a  lay, 
Though  for  an  hour  I've  calFd  upon  her  ; 

Yet  bards,  alas  1  are  bound  to  pay 
Both  debts  of  rhyme  and  debts  of  honour. 

But  though,  they  say,  the  Poet's  trade  Is 
To  lie,  make  love,  and  fawn,  and  flatter ; 

For  my  part,  when  I  rhyme  to  ladies, 
I'm  always  running  into  aaJtire, 

Sophia,  deem  not  that  my  lays 
Shall  mock  thy  charms  with  adulation ; 

Thou  art  as  far  above  my  praise- 
As  I'm  below  thy  condemnation. 

Accept  these  gloves — they'll  do  as  well, 

As  tokens  of  my  true  love  greet  'em ; 
(When  fpett  play  at  hagaUlU, 

No  wonder  pretty  ladiet  l>eat  'em.)  ^ 
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Keep  these  namoriaU,  when  I'm  goDe, 
Of  me  (Uiey'ro  of  the  beet  kid  leatbet ), 

Aod  think,  whene'er  yen  draw  tJien  on, 
That  hand  aad  iMart  ahoold  go  together. 

F.G. 


THE    REJECTED   LOVER. 
To  

Strange!  that  such  symmetry  of  form. 
Such  grace  as  might  outrival  Cnpldy 

Should  tail  one  female  breast  to  warn — 
Sore  the  girl's  either  Miod  or  stnpkl. 

Scaunis,  I  scorn  thy  charms  to  wroag — 
Let  the  fair  sex  decide  between  as; 

Your  claims  to  coaqaest  are  as  strong — 
As  Vulcan's  to  the  bed  of  Venus. 


April  19* — I  begin  to  perceive  that  the  articles  I  h«ve  <«  fatad 
accumulate  very  rapidly.  I  must  endeavour  to  clear  out  my  port* 
folio  by  making  extracts  from  them.     I  shall  begin  with  "  Go- 

lightly's  Essay  on  Blues :" — 

'*  Lady  Dabble  is  a  True  Blue.  She  is  a  meddler  in  literature  of  erarj  sort 
and  description.  Poetry  and  prose,  pamphlets  and  plays,  ■ermona  and  MtfaeSy 
overtures  and  odes— all  are  her  hobbiei— all  are  the  ol^ects  of  her  patronafa — all 
are  subjects  of  her  harangues.  At  her  house  is  the  Synod  held ;  where  criti- 
cism and  tea  are  poured  out  together;  where  sweet  svgar  and  sweeter  somieta 
melt  in  delicious  unison.  It  is  delightful  to  spend  a  few  hours  at  Lady  DabUe'a 
coHvenazione.  All  inferior  wits  and  witlings  flit  arouad  ber  like  twinkling  staia ; 
while  her  Ladyship,  with  her  full-moon  lace, — bat  it  strikes  as  that  this  ia  a  voiy 
old  simile. 

"  Of  all  Blues  we  think  the  Light  Blue  is  onr  faTOurite.  Mark  the  smpriaiBg 
difference  which  exists  between  Emilia,  the  Light  Blue,  and  her  sister  Sophia, 
the  Dark  Blue.  Sophia  is  a  fine  vessel,  properly  supplied  with  every  thing  reqoU 
site  for  a  long  voyage ;  but  a  villanous  slow  sailor.  Emilia  is  the  same  vessel, 
but  certainly  it  has  thrown  out  a  vast  qaaatity  of  ballast  To  speak  la 
plainer  language,  Sophia  talks  learaedly,  and  pncales  yoa ;  Emilia  talks  leani- 
edly,  and  amuses  you :  the  latter  sets  you  a  laughing;  and  the  former  sends  yoa 
to  sleep.  A  good  painter  will  select  for  Us  picture  only  the  most  agreeable 
parts  of  the  landscape  which  lies  before  him ;  a  good  talker  will  notice  the  mora 
pleasing  points  of  his  subject,  while  he  will  throw  aside  the  tediooa.  Bat, 
alas!  Emilia  will  describe  a  statue  while  Sophia  is  treating  of  a  finger;  and 
the  Light  Blue  will  analyse  the  Iliad,  while  the  DariK  Bine  is  discussiBg  the 
Digamma. 
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^'  Fannia  is  a  fair  one,  who  endeaTours  to  unite  the  extreme  of  fashionable 
dress  with  the  extreme  of  unfashionable  Blae-ism.  Mr.  Hodgson  made  a  Tile 
pun  (as  usual)  when  he  denominated  her  a  Bine  Bell, 

^  The  only  remaining  Blue  of  whom  we  shall  here  make  mention  is  Era,  the 
Sky-Blue.  The  habit  of  talking  sentiment,  in  which  the  Sky-Blue  commonly 
indulges,  is  in  general  sufficiently  annoying ;  but  in  the  person  of  Era,  far  be  it 
from  us  to  apply  to  it  such  an  epithet.  Eva  is  always  in  heroics :  she  nerer 
speaks  a  sentence  which  is  not  fit  to  go  into  a  German  romance.  All  this  sits 
yery  well  upon  youth  and  beauty,  but  in  age  and  ugliness  it  is  insufferable. 
Era  has  a  pretty  pair  of  blue  eyes,  a  finely  polished  neck,  an  enchanting  white 
arm,  and  a  voice  withal,  which  is  never  heard  but  in  a  whisper,  an  aria,  or  a 
sigh.  She  has,  in  short,  such  a  talent  at  turning  our  brains,  that  our  Secretary 
has  not  inappositely  styled  her  *  Blue  Ruin.'  " 

•  •  *  •  * 

Jpril  21. — Received  "  A  Country  Curate."  He  will  probably 
appear  in  our  next. 

Jpril  22.— Ditto  ditto,—"  The  Game  at  Chess." 

April  23. — Read  over  ten  tiroes  a  most  beautiful  Love-Song 
from  Gerard.  Scaliger,  I  think,  used  to  say,  that  he  would  rather 
have  written  Horace's  "  Donee  gratus  eram  tibi "  than  have  been 
the  King  of  Persia.     Truly,  my  dear  Gerard,  I  would  rather 

have  written  one  line  of  your  Love-Song  than  be  King  of 

Ntqfles. 

April  25. — Met  our  Secretary  at  a  dance — inquired  of  him  at 
supper,  whether  he  had  received  any  contributions  for  No.  VH. 
"  At  present,"  said  Mr.  H.,  swallowing  at  the  same  time  the 
largest  moudiful  of  ice  that  I  ever  saw,  '*  it  is  only  my  business 
to  take  care  of  No.  One !  " — Impertinent  scoundrel ! 

April  30. — I  had  intended  to  insert  the  '*  Stanzas  on  Caernar- 
von Castle  "  in  this  Number.  But  upon  coming  to  the  end  of 
it,  I  find  that  I  have  made  a  little  mistake  in  my  calculations, 
which  obliges  me  to  omit  them.  They  shall  be  inserted  in 
No.VIIL 

In  concluding  our  Seventh  Number,  I  must  beg  our  readers  to 
attribute  any  little  inaccuracies  they  may  find  in  it  to  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  their  obliged  servant, 

PEREGRINE  COURTENAY. 
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Satumi,  l4o  die  Mali,  1821. 

Ths  Clab  met  earlier  tban  usual  this  month,  in  order  to  secure  the  com- 
pany of  one  of  their  Members,  who  was  about  to  take  up  his  abode  upon  the 
banks  of  Isis. 

After  the  Articles  intended  for  No.  VIII.  had  been  read,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Club  voted,  as  usual,  to  the  Authors  of  them,  Mr.  Le  Blanc  wss  desired, 
in  defimlt  of  any  more  agreeable  amusement,  to  read  to  the  Club  lus  fWf . 
Alkii  aecordingly  complied. 

MR.  LB   BLANC'S  VALB. 

**  Rrom  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  custom  of  Etonians,  upon  their 
departure  from  tins  seat  of  classic  literature,  to  compose  something  which 
they  term  a  **  Vale."  J  know  not  precisely  how  to  define  tUs  species  of 
writings  I  can  hardly  call  it  prose,  for  it  is  clothed  in  the  gewgaw  fetters  of 
ihyme ;  I  can  hardly  call  it  poetry,  for  it  is  frequently  burdened  with  all  the 
ponderous  inflexibility  of  prose.  It  is  always  very  sad,  and  generally  pro- 
duces a  contrary  feeling  in  its  readers. 

However,  it  has  long  been  a  maxim  with  me,  that  old  customs,  in  all  their 
primitive  utility,  or  in  all  their  primitive  absurdity,  ought  to  be  kept  up ;  and 
I  therefore  sit  down,  and,  having  composed  my  thoughts  into  a  most  gentle- 
manly melancholy,  I  proceed  to  indite  my  Vale.  In  doing  so,  however,  I 
intend  to  deviate  in  one  respect  from  the  practice  which  has  been  most  com- 
monly reodved  among  our  predecessors ;  I  will  not  confine  my  thoughts  in  the 
inhannoiuous  cadence  of  monkish  jingle :  the  language  in  which  the  ideas  of 
Allen  Le  Blanc  are  expressed  shall  be  as  free  as  those  ideas  themselves  $  I 
will  vrrite  in  plain,  humble,  unsophisticated,  English  prose. 

Ndtlier  will  I  adopt  the  hackneyed  embellishments  which  it  is  commonly 
the  custom  to  employ.  There  is  one  kind  of  Vale  written,  wluch  patronizes 
the  Pastoral :  it  warbles  forth  its  delicate  aspirations  in  a  most  mellifluous 
ffiodolation ;  it  can  speak  of  nothing  but  whispering  groves  and  melting  loves, 
and  volant  plains  and  happy  swains,  of  tranquil  hours  and  meeting  bowers. 
It  contrives  to  see  Damon,  and  Thyrsis,  and  Menalcas,  all  sitting  under  the 
Hees  of  the  Playing-fields,  and  to  hear  a  hundred  nightingales  warbling  fix>m 
the  bricks  of  the  Upper  School.    This  is  all  very  pretty,  but  I  dont  like  it. 
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I  dont  know  how  these  things  arc  usually  summed  up»  for  I  nefer 
reached  the  end  of  one. 

There  is  another  frenui  which  dilates  into  the  Didactic.  I  am  toM  that 
the  study  of  this  style  is  very  profitable,  but  it  generally  sends  me  to  sleep. 
It  never  rises,  and  it  never  sinks ;  it  goes  on  drawling  in  its  one  unvaried 
tune,  string^g  together  a  set  of  drowsy  apophthegms,  which  nature  never 
expected  to  find  tacked  on  to  each  other.  It  continues  in  this  strain  through 
about  a  hundred  lines,  and  when  you  find  yourself  at  the  last  of  them,  yon 
turn  round  with  a  distension  of  face,  partaking  equally  of  a  stare  and  a  yawn, 
and  inquire,  "  Pray !  what  was  it  all  about  ? " 

There  is  another  and  a  loftier  kind ;  I  mean  that  which  affects  the  Ode. 
T1b»  indeed  preseoti  ua  with  something  worth  dwelling  upon.  In  the  first 
place  it  throws  off  all  restrictions  of  metre  and  measure,  and  is  almott  m  free 
aft  the  iermo,  which  I  am  at  present  scribbling.  In  the  next  place  it  thnwpfl 
off  all  restrictions  of  time  and  place,  presenting  you,  in  the  space  of  two  cr 
three  succeeding  lines,  with  Athens,  Alexico,  and  St.  PauPs ;  Cicero,  Bona- 
parte,  and  ntt.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  thing  like  a  correct  defiBidon  of 
this  branch  of  the  Vale.  It  assumes  a  thousand  different  shapes,  uA  thit 
shape  is  commonly  esteemed  the  most  beautiful  which  is  the  most  fanlattic. 
It  delights  in  a  great  many  peculiarities.  It  delights  in  extended  similes, 
which  usually  begin  with  "  As  when  a —  "  and  nm  along  through  three  parts 
of  a  page,  in  all  the  meanders  of  long  lines  and  short  Knes,  mterspersed 
with  iammt'aMe  dashes,  brackets,  and  ap08tro])hes,  before  you  come  to  ttut 
oorrapondiiig  ''  Thus,"  which  informs  you  that  you  may  take  bveoth,  and 
look  for  a  meaning.  It  delights  in  Personification,  which  is  the  Hgtm  hy 
whi(^  WB  are  enabled  to  assign  blue  eyes  to  Hope,  squioliiig  eyes  to  Bnvy^ 
and  green  eyes  to  Jealousy.  By  the  help  of  this  auxiliary,  it  hringB  belofe 
our  eyes  a  troop  of  modem  Gods  and  Goddesses,  ae  if  the  old  ones  were^Mt 
iuifidm  for  any  good  or  evil  parpoee.  It  represents  all  the  Divinities  vvliich 
the  fugitive  is  about  to  leave  behind  hinn— first,  "  Mater  Etona,**  with  m  HnrA 
in  one  hand,  and  a  birch  in  the  other :  next  Hope,  and  Peace,  and  Pbetrf , 
and  Inspiration,  and  Mutton,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more!  Then  it 
raises  before  oiur  eyes,  *'  in  dread  array,''  the  terrible  forms  Which  the  wM 
figifive  experts  to  nm  athwart  in  his  peregrinations.  "  Hoary  Gnorta^" 
with  £uefid,  her  aid-du-^umpy  is  at  the  head  of  the  enemy ;  she  is  aweaded 
by  Labour,  and  Care,  and  Trouble,  and  Triangle,  and  a  legion  of  Personages 
of  the  same  cast.  I  would  rather  get  Homer's  Catak>gue  by  heart  than  enH- 
merate  the  tenth  part  of  them.  This  species  of  Vale  delights  also  hi  pla^g 
the  RcBuri'eciioD  Maa,  and  bringing  up  before  our  eyes  the  ntimbertess  He- 
roes, Statesawn,  and  Bards,  which  have  been  educated  upon  the  soil  we  now 
uihabit.  After  this  it  is  generally  seized  with  a  burst  of  Prophecy,  in  wldcA 
the  Poet  piowseth  to  rival  with  success  the  fame  of  the  aforesaid  Heroes*, 
StateamcDy  and  Bards.  This  f^nzv  does  not  subside  till  the  conclnsioil  Of 
the  poem,  which,  of  course,  must  end  with  a  thundering  Alexandrine,  the  v«ry 
bew  ideti  of  Pope's  "  wounded  snake." 
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Bat  the  best,  and  perliaps  the  most  received  phm,  is  to  mix  att  tke  ibov« 
enmnerated  species  together,  and  to  twine  the  flo\Ters  of  each  into  a  wild  aad 
luxurious  garUnd.  I  laugh  to  see  the  jarring  and  discordant  atoms  of  different 
fonoB,  and  different  colours,  rushing  simultaneously  together,  and  forming  by 
degrees  one  cohering  whole,  united  by  so  delicate  a  oement,  that  if  froM 
the  fnmt,  or  the  back,  or  the  wings,  you  pilfer  a  single  brick,  an  immediate 
disoi|fanixation  must  ensue,  and  the  building,  with  all  its  heterogeneous 
compilntioa,  rolls,  iMtanter,  to  the  ground.  I  laugh  to  see  the  **  Learn- 
mg"  of  Penonifieation  confounded  with  the  '*  Pallas"  of  Mythology,  Ly- 
cnrgus  in  company  with  a  Master  of  Arts,  and  Daphnis  arm-in-arm  with 
a  iecond  itap  1 

There  is  another  component  part  of  these  efforts  which  rans  through  every 
species  in  an  equal  degree.  I  mean  the  language  of  adulation.  This  is 
mingied  alike  with  the  enervating  simplicity  of  the  P&storal,  the  nMnotononi 
weariness  of  the  Didactic,  and  the  violent  heroics  of  the  Ode.  As  the  ancients 
bestowed  upon  the  monarchs  whom  they  feared  and  hated  most  the  title  of 
/vecTrroiy  our  alumni  think  themselves  obliged  to  heap  upon  the  (Governors, 
whom  they  have  so  lately  dreaded,  the  grossest  compliments  that  flattery  can 
devise.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  feelings  thus  expressed ! — I  vrbh  every  one 
had  the  feeling  without  the  display.  But  at  present  every  one  has  the  display^ 
and  I  win  not  stop  to  calculate  how  many  have  the  feeling. 

I  %wf  that  I  will  employ  none  of  these  tinsel  ornaments  which  better  and 
abler  scholars  have  so  liberally  smeared  over  their  paper.  Neither  witt  I 
throw  myself,  as  many  have  done,  into  the  person  of  some  illnstrioos  Hero 
of  Afltiqaity,  and  from  his  lips  pour  forth  the  strain  of  hallowed  verse,  till 
the  reader  forgets  who  it  is  to  whom  he  listens. — I  am  Allen  Le  Blanc,  and  I 
am  writing  matter-of-flEurt. 

Farewell  to  ye,  ye  amusements  in  which  I  have  so  long  rejoiced,  ye  studies 
hi  wUch  I  have  so  long  been  an  actor !  Fareu'ell  to  all  the  little  luxuries  which 
nutom  has  overlooked,  to  all  the  little  annoyances  which  cUscontenC  has 
magnified  I  I  am  going  from  the  Playing-fields,  in  which  I  have  joyed  in 
the  jovial  alacrity  of  the  cricket,  or  the  more  solid  rotuncfity  of  the  foot- 
ball 1  from  the  school,  whose  wooden  walls,  sculptured  on  every  side  with 
the  honoured  names  of  our  predecessors,  a\vaken  en  every  side  our  emulation 
and  amltttion  1  from  the  little  uncarpcted  cell,  which  has  be^  so  long  dear 
to  me  as  my  Home ! 

Farewell  to  the  congenial  Spirits  with  whom  I  have  so  long  associated! 
b  whose  pleasures  and  whose  labours  I  have  rejoiced  to  participate !  Farewell 
too,  to  yon,  the  real  and  only  tutelary  deities  of  the  place ;  from  whose  appro- 
bation those  pleasures  and  those  labours  have  received  their  highest  zest  1  In 
the  new  scenes  to  which  I  am  now  hastening, — in  the  nov  studies  in  which  I 
am  soon  to  be  immersed, — I  shall  feel,  believe  me,  no  ordinary  gratification, 
if  I  nmy  flatter  myself  that  you  will  waste  a  single  thought  upon  my  interests, 
or  breathe  a  single  wish  for  my  future  welfare!  " 

Here  Mr.  IjC  Blanc  concluded  ;  but  I  understand  that  Ids  Vale,  as  shown- 
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up  in  tchooU  was  of  a  much  greater  length.  His  name  was  then  ordered 
to  be  enrolled  among  our  honorary  members,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Courlenay. 

The  Club  proceeded  to  ballot  for  two  candidates.  I  will  draw  the  diano- 
ten  of  bothy  although  the  first  only  was  successfiiL 

CHARACTERS   OF  TWO   MORE  CANDIDATES. 

It  had  long  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  whole  School,  that  a  sodety 
like  "  The  King  of  Clubs  "  should  have  existed  for  so  many  months  without 
enrolling  among  its  members  that  choice  character,  Jasper  Harvet.  The 
mun-spring  by  which  this  individual  regulatiis  every  action,  is  a  social  dis- 
position, which  embraces  a  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  duties  of  good- 
fellowship.  To  this  his  time,  his  thoughts,  and  his  money,  have  been  sacri- 
ficed; but,  in  return,  he  has  attained  that  most  difficult  of  all  acquirements, 
the  art  of  keeping  on  terms  with  all  parties,  by  never  declaring  for  any  parti- 
cular one  of  the  many  which  agitate  our  miniature  world.  He  is  equally 
popular  with  the  Cricketers  and  Boatmen,  whose  interests  so  often  and  so 
vblently  jar ;  for  he  contrives  to  satbfy  the  demands  of  both.  With  the  one  he  is 
accounted  a  hard  swipe,  an  uctivejield,  and  a  highly  creditable  stout  bowlers 
and  he  b  stroke  of  the  tcn-oar  to  the  others.  What  would  the  duck  and  green 
pea  suppers  at  Surley-Hall  do  without  the  good-humoured  smiles  and  smart 
repartees  of  Jasper  Harvey  ?  The  preparations  for  the  glorious  Fourth  of  June 
would  be  a  mere  chaos  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  were  it  not  for  the  steady 
coolness  with  which  Harvey  issues  his  directions.  In  fact,  the  legislative  and 
executive  are  both  lodged  with  him  on  these  occasions.  His  fiat  decides  the 
claims  of  the  rival  boats  in  their  choice  of  jackets,  hats,  and  favours ;  and  the 
judicious  selection  of  fireworks  is  an  additional  proof  of  hb  taste.  It  has 
long  been  a  maxim  of  philosophy  to  refer  all  things  to  first  principles;  I 
ought,  therefore,  to  apologise  for  thus  hurrying,  in  medias  res,  without  fint 
noticing  the  circumstances  of  birth  and  early  habits,  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  character  of  this  Eton  demagogue. 

Jasper  was  bom  of  most  respectable  parents  at  W .    His  father 

enjoys  an  extensive  practice  in  his  profession  of  the  law,  and  of  courae  it  a 
personage  of  no  small  consequence  in  a  borough,  where  the  corporation,  for 
ihe  most  part,  consists  of  tradesmen  who  have  rapidly  risen  to  affluence,  from 
adminbtering,  at  good  profits,  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  a  court  resi- 
dence. Such  worthies  generally  contain  less  in  their  heads  than  in  thdr 
purses,  and  are  easily  managed  by  a  clever  spirit,  who  will  condescend  to 
such  a  task.  Mr.  Harvey  has  always  ready  at  hand,  agidnst  the  public  din- 
ners and  meetings,  two  or  three  new  songs,  and  as  many  dozen  of  old  jokes ; 
which,  as  if  establbhing  the  truth  of  the  Pythagorean  Creed,  have  ammated 
successive  generations  from  the  time  of  Joe  Miller.  And  thus,  by  idling  in 
with  the  prevailing  humours  of  the  old  codgers,  and  by  flattering  the  personal 
vanity  of  the  younger  townsmen,  whenever  he  has  "  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing **  them  in  the  street,  Mr.  H.  b  become  the  oracle  of  the  Vestry-xoom  and 
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Town-lialL  The  vidnity  of  Eton  College  was  a  tempHng  opportunity  for 
piocaiiog  a  poliahed  education  for  his  only  don ;  and  besides,  Mrs.  H.'s  ma- 
temal  feelings  would  be  spared  the  pang  of  so  decided  a  separation  from  her 
dwHngy  as  the  sending  him  to  a  boarding-school  must  cause.  This  last  con- 
•ideration  decided  the  matter,  and  Jasper  came  to  Eton  on  the  plan  of  a  day- 
sdiolar ;  it  being  arranged  that  he  should  return  home  to  his  meals  and  sleep- 
iag'-^iin.  At  first  the  little  fellow  \ras  very  obedient  to  Mamma's  wishes, 
and  wheDerer  hb  form  was  dismissed  from  the  School-room,  and  his  engage- 
Bieiitf  with  Ids  Tutor  were  discharged,  he  was  seen  trudging  up  town 
with  Ins  Oradus,  Grammar,  and  Dictionary,  under  his  arm,  and  the  ink- 
bottle  in  his  hand.  By  degrees,  however,  as  his  acquaintance  increased,  and 
theb  invitations  for  his  companionship  in  their  different  sports  multiplied  ad 
imfim,,  Harrey  had  fewer  journeys  a  day  into  Berkshire  and  back.  He  was  at 
first  obaenred  to  loiter  about  Bamspool,  swimming  paper  boats,  or  stoning 
tfie  dndu.  In  process  of  time  he  was  enrolled  in  the  lower  Clubs  of  cricket 
or  iootbally  according  to  the  time  of  year,  became  the  best  at  a  leap  across 
Chtlvey  datch,  and  was  known  to  have  brought  down  a  robin  after  a  toodle 

of  two  or  three  miles.    In  the  meantime  his  W connexions  were  only 

kept  up  by  his  occasional  appearance  in  public  alongside  of  his  Admiral  at 
the  Town-hall  dinners  j  to  which  he  was  introduced  at  an  early  age.  It  is 
tome  jtm  now  since  he  signalized  himself  by  the  arch  style  of  his  *'  Miss 
Mghtcap  and  her  Sweetheart ; "  a  song  of  his,  which  has  even  made  the  gray- 
beordf  at  table  shake  with  laughter. 

The  remaining  outlines  of  my  sketch  may  as  well  be  filled  up  by  the  ima- 
l^nation  of  my  reader  as  by  my  pen.  "  Train  up  a  child,"  says  the  old  pro- 
verb, **  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  fcom 
it.**  Taught  from  his  very  infancy  to  consider  universal  popularity  as  the 
mrnmum  ionum,  we  have  seen,  in  the  former  part  of  this  essay,  that  Harvey 
has  attained  the  acmh  of  his  wishes.  His  equals  love  him  for  his  social  quali- 
ties, and  court  hb  acquaintance  as  the  sine  qu&  non  of  society;  and  the 
younger  members  of  the  community  look  up  to  him  as  a  father.  Such  b 
hb  condescension,  that  his  good  oflElces  are  never  refused  to  the  lowest  under- 
lii^^  in  the  School.  Is  power  abused  by  the  upper  boys  ?  Harvey  b  appealed 
to  as  the  mediator  between  ihe/ag  and  hb  master,  Hb  grants  of  Unties  to 
the  commonalty  are  indbcriminate  and  profuse,  while  hb  influence  is  always 
exerted  to  obtun  the  same  privileges  for  hb  numerous  protegees  from  the 
more  dose  aristocrats.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  our  *'  Friend  of  the 
People"  b  attended  in  all  hb  movements  by  a  shoal  of  dependents,  of  every 
fSnrm  in  the  School :  some  to  get  their  lessons  construed,  and  others  to  fur- 
ther their  claims  to  their  respective  stations  in  the  next  match  or  water 


I  have  omitted  to  mention  an  excellent  system,  by  which  he  secures  the  in- 
fiaenoe  over  hb  equab  which  he  has  gained  by  hb  good-natured  temperament 
and  useful  aecomplbhments.  Thb  b  effectc^i  by  the  dinner  parties  which  he 
b  enabled  to  give  occasionally  at  home,  to  select  divbions  of  six  or  eight.    It 

VOL.  II.  N 
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affords  me  true  pleasure  to  meet  with  this  opportunity  of  a  public  ikikiiow 
led^ent  for  the  kindness  and  affability  which  so  many  of  my  achoolfeUowi 
and  myself  have  invariably  met  with  at  the  table  of  the  Harveys.  The  Btyl 
in  which  the  banquets  have  been  served  up,— the  highly-seasoned  Frend 
dishes, — and  the  superb  trifle  dish  in  the  centre,  have  frequently  called  fort! 
the  panegyrics  of  a  Rowley.  But  there  has  been  another  enjoyment  fiu*  be 
yond  what  sensual  indul^nces  can  afford,  which  has  given  these  parties  thni 
true  gutto, — ^the  sodal  intercourse  with  this  family  of  chaste  breeding'  aw 
elegant  manners.  The  hearty  English  hospitality  of  the  father,  the  conver 
sational  powers  of  Mrs.  H.,  and,  "  last,  not  least,"  the  charming  smiles  m, 
musical  talents  of  Miss  Emily,  have  made  impressions  upon  our  minds,  an( 
irill  long  be  preserved  there  by  sentiments  of  grateful  attachment. 

But  I  am  run  away  with  by  my  subject.  "  To  turn  and  to  return.^  I  ma] 
well  be  asked  what  acquirements  my  friend  Harvey  possesses  to  entitle  him  t( 
a  seat  in  a  literary  club.  I  am  reminded  that  the  cricket  jacket,  turned  up  witl 
blue,  the  ten-oar  broad  brim,  and  the  prowess  which  fought  its  way  through 
hosts  of  Bargees,  when  intercepted  upon  ^Vindsor-hill,  are  no  particular  re 
commendations  In  his  present  canvass.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  thought  thai 
his  other  avocations  have  so  entirely  monopolized  him  as  to  preclude  a  din 
attention  to  study.  Had  it  been  so,  his  success  with  the  ei  voxxm  would  nerei 
have  been  so  complete.  It  was  of  course  necessary  for  a  pretender  to  a  cha- 
racter of  this  sort  to  have  the  ability  of  conferring  obligations  in  the  school 
line — not  subject  himself  to  the  necessity  of  soliciting  them.  This  consi: 
deration  taught  Harvey  to  husband  carefully  every  hour  which  he  spent  at 
home :  a  decent  scholarsldp,  and  much  general  knowledge,  vras  the  reward  d 
this  plan.  I  do  not  intend  to  lay  any  claim  for  him  in  the  department  of  tlu 
ima^ation.  The  steady  and  sober  intellects  of  this  individual  form  a  con- 
trast to  the  brilliant  mitad  of  a  Montgomery.  Harvey  is  made  for  real  Hib, 
and  all  the  bustling  engagements  of  society ;  he  is  alone  in  solitude,  and  at 
home  in  a  crowd.  Free  from  the  weaknesses  to  which  great  minds  are  liabtej 
he  has  ndthcr  thought  or  wrote  himself  into  a  belief  In  ghosts,  second  eight, 
animal  magnetism,  cranlology,  or  the  like,  as  Johnson,  Scott,  Le  Biaiiej 
&c.,  are  supposed  to  have  done :  sure  in  common  matters,  his  judgmenl 
is  not  deep  enough  for  any  thing  abstruse.  Plain  good  sense  however  b  i 
substitute,  which  more  than  counterbalances  the  deficiency.  By  an  loMaal 
glance  he  can  tell  the  difference  between  a  pillar  and  a  post,  while  such  mindi 
•s  Le  Blanc's  have  had  recourse  to  all  the  orders  of  architecture,  and  in- 
quired into  substance  and  essence  before  they  have  ventured  to  dedde  on  tin 
question. 

The  treasure-house  of  his  memory  is  well  stored,  and  his  reputattion  as  an 
orator  leads  us  to  expect  that  he  will  prove  a  distinguished  member  of  ow 
society.  His  proficiency  in  English  literature  must  be  judged  of  by  its 
fhuts;  and  I  now  quit  a  character  wliich  I  have  dwcH  upon  with  pleasure, 
not  foi^ifetting  to  ofSsr  an  old  friend's  congratulation  on  the  event  of  tUa  last 
test  of  his  popularity,  his  admission  into—"  The  King  of  Clubs." 
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tt  b  until  M  toMll  decree  of  GompuneUon  tbat  I  find  mywtf  ctUed  vpon, 
m  liccretery  ti  die  proceedings  of  our  Olnb,  to  recoH^  for  iht  fint  lime, 
tke  Y«|eetio&  of  a  CandidBte.  I  am  aware  that  it  most  appear  an  iB?Miout 
taalk  to  tfttempt  to  delineate  a  diaractcr,  when  the  qnestioo  of  ovir  opinion  of 
kfatt  liu  been  abeady  prejudi^  by  the  event  of  the  ballot.  It  is,  however, 
■n  Kt  of  aooessity,  peremptorily  reqtdred  of  me  by  my  duty  to  the  Club, 
riMe  it  tendt  to  exeulpate  the  Members  from  all  charge  of  selfish  ill-will  or 
prififee  piqtte,  in  the  mariced  degradation  <yf  a  schoolfelloir ;  faiaBmuch  m  I 
lihaQ  prove  that,  after  a  mature  consideration  of  the  woi^  of  the  individttal^ 
omr  V«rdiet  could  not  be  otherwise  than  it  was. 

Asiup  Washbt  Jknktns  is  the  eldest  son  of  an  ancient  ihmily  in  the 
West  of  Bnglaod.  But  tins  same  fortunate  coincidence  of  good  birth  has 
been  a  grievous  vtumMing-blodc  to  the  hero  of  our  tale.  How  justly  may  we 
have  recoutveto  the  words  of  the  Roman  Satirist:-^ 

"  Malo  pater  tibi  %U  Thersites,  dinnmodo  tu  sis 
JE^cldm  slfflllli— ** 

Jcnkjrns  can  accurately  enumerate  the  heroes,  statesmen,  philosophers,  and 
other  worthies^  of  the  long  pedigree  of  his  ancestors,  but  Ibigeta  at  the  same 
lioie  tbia  leqtonsibility  which  has  descended  upon  his  own  shoulders,  to  trans- 
mit, in  unimpaired  lustre,  to  posterity,  the  renown  of  his  race  by  his  own  in- 
dnridoal  exertions.  We  have  often  heard  of  the  supererogatory  merits  of  the 
Saiata  in  the  Romish  Church,  which  the  Pope  keeps  in  his  storehouse  till 
tharaif  a  demand  for  them  in  the  retail  line,  to  supply  those  purchasers  who 
havo  a  hmg  score  to  make  up  in  Purgatory.  Jenkyns,  I  presume,  has  taken 
«p  4Im  aystem,  and  intends  to  make  the  superabundant  merits  of  lus  fore- 
ftttHr*  supply  all  deficiendes  of  his  own.  What  is  it  to  us,  though  Humphrey 
WasB^y  his  maternal  grandfather,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
(peaoe  be  with  him  1)  was  publicly  complimented  by  Pope  for  his  literary 
talaats^  if  this  descendant  of  his  would  never  have  been  noticed  by  that  great 
man,  unless  it  had  been,  perhaps,  in  the  Dunciad  ?  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  Matthew  Honisberg  Jenkyns  was  a  Member  of  considerable 
wmght  in  the  Long  Pku'liamant ;  we  are  only  angry  that  Philip  Wasney 
Jenkyns  would  hardly  do  credit  to  the  one  nick-named  the  "  Barebone."  Away, 
ihen,  mth  all  the  imdue  advantages  of  a  splendid  genealogy,  and  let  us 
examine  the  naked  self  of  this  simple  one,  and  I  fear  we  shall  find  him  but  a 
compound  of  vanity  and  ignorance.  The  seeds  of  the  former  Mling  were 
sown  In  early  boyhood  by  the  hand  of  a  fond  father.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
draw  up  in  long  array  the  various  indulgences  or  unkind  kindnesses,  whidi 
are  the  usual  symptoms  of  the  system  called  spoiling  a  child :  they  are  the 
same  in  all  climes  and  stations  of  life.  One  instance,  however,  deserves 
maiked  notice.  Young  Plulip,  who  had  been  suffered  to  amuse  himself  with 
ihe  most  desultory  and  heterogeneous  reading — novels,  Spanish  romances, 
and  the  bloody  tragedies  of  the  age  immediately  before  the  appearance  of 
Shakspeare,  the  precious  stock  of  the  old  family  library— one  day  took  it 
mto  his  head,  not  indeed  to  turn  Poet,  but  to  write  verses,  i.  r.  certain 
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ardciet  of  i^yme  and  syntax.  The  event  waa  loon  blaied  our  ibe 
neiglilKNirhood.  The  sanguine  spirit  of  the  old  gentleman  foresaw  wMng 
but  laoreli  and  University  rostra  for  the  promising  boy ;  and,  whenever 
there  was  company  to  dinner,  he  took  care  that  there  should  also  be  a 
recitation  by  Master  Philip  during  dessert.  Then,  too,  mamma's  monung 
calls  upon  the  ndghbouring  feimilies  afforded  a  happy  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  her  son's  talents,  and  these  precious  tnorctmuf  of  liteim- 
ture  were  the  constant  ornament  of  her  reticule ;  ready,  on  all  occasions,  to 
make  their  appearance  to  advantage,  after  the  recommendatory  harangue  of 
their  partial  chaperon.  What  wonder,  then,  that  Jenkyns  has  proved  the 
most  conceited  youth  at  Eton  ?  Conceit,  however,  is  generally  a  harmless 
quality,  and  merely  excites  the  contempt,  or,  sometimes,  the  pity,  of  others 
towards  its  unfortunate  victim.  But  Jenkyns  has  contrived  to  humour  his 
favourite  passion  by  making  the  most  unjustifiable  encroachment  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  ever  despot  did.  There  is  a  good  story  told  of  some  Italian 
Monk,  who  summoned  the  fishes  of  the  sea  to  attend  his  preaching,  and  we 
are  gravely  informed  (vide  Addison's  Tour)  "  that  they  did  come  when  he 
did  call  them.**  The  account  farther  informs  us,  that  in  token  of  the 
eloquence  of  the  Ecclesiastic  having  had  a  due  influence  on  his  audience,  the 
mute  creatures  bowed  their  heads,  in  profound  reverence,  three  times,  ere 
they  dbpersed  homewards  to  their  crystal  habitations.  In  this  manner  Mr. 
J.  collects  together  a  crew  of  unhappy  dependents,  or  interested  elves — ^fifUi 
form,  who  have  an  eye  to  the  loaves  and  fishes  their  oomplmsance  fHli 
procure  them,  and  lower  boys,  who  dare  not  for  their  ears  offend  the  coi^ 
sequential  dignity  of  a  sextile ;  and  woe  to  them  if  they  do  not  melt  in  rhap- 
sodies at  the  dvine  effusions  of  the  recitator.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  to  my  readers  that  it  is  customary  for  our  candidates  to  give  in  oertais 
proofs  of  qualification,  whereby  an  opinion  may  be  formed  of  their  respective 
merits.  I  shall,  therefore,  subjoin  a  sample  of  prose  and  poetry  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  P.  W.  J.,  and  thus  rid  my  hands  of  any  further  disqidritkNi. 
The  public  may  then  judge  for  themselves  — 

ON   POCKET  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

'*  Of  all  those  little  agrimens,  idthout  wluch  our  manners  want  all  the 
polbh  which  gives  the  stamp  of  high  life,  none  is  so  indispensibly  necestsary 
as  a  proper  style  of  blowing  the  nose.  Heroes  may  conquer,  Oraton  may 
rant.  Philosophers  may  dispute  -,  but  they  must  study  something  else  Into 
the  bai)(ain.  Fame  should  never  blow  the  trumpet  for  one  who  cannot  blow 
hiinoee. 

"  Precept  is  never  so  profitable  as  example.  This  is  a  truth  which  has 
been  often  inculcated.  Horace  says,  "my  father  took  care — at  fugeram 
ej^emplu  vitiorum  qnasque  notando,"  and  a  little  afterwards,  ''  teneroa 
animos  aliena  opprobia  saepe  absterrent  vitiis." — I  will  therefore  proceed  to 

amplify. 

**  You  shoohi  not  blow  your  nose  like        — 
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Bcre  tbe  andior  grows  satirical,  and  I  will  therefore  proceed  to  bis 
PoeCiy  >^ 

THB  DBATH   OP  CHATHAM. 

*'  Ghatfaam  alive,  Britain  still  hoped  to  see 
The  Jarring  lands  eijoy  sweet  unity ; 
Hearen  would  no  longer  spare  him  here  below. 
But  its  faToorite  took  from  scenes  of  woe. 
Since  strange  corruption  Britain's  state  perplezt^ 
ifis  righteous  soul  each  rising  day  was  vext ; 
Monstrous  crimes  in  every  shape  appear ; 
While  peaceful  peasants  with  the  ploughshare  tear 
The  fidlow  grounds,  they  to  the  vran  are  prest ; 
The  kte  useful  looms  amidst  lumber  rest ; 
While  their  industrious  own'rs,  interred^  now  lay 
In  America's  hospitable  clay. 

Uke  the  glorious  Sun  sinking  to  the  main. 
With  redoubled  splendor  to  rise  again, 
Britain  expected  Chatham  would  arise 
To  scatter  with  his  light  her  enemies : 
But  these  her  hopes  are  frustrate. 
And  she  is  left  to  struggle  with  her  hXe ! 

When  he  couM  no  more,  the  Patriot  cried. 
Oh  Camden  1  save  my  Country ! and  died!  I!  '* 

There  bang  no  more  business  before  the  Club,  it  immediately  a4}oanied. 

(SigrnedJ 

R.  HODGSON, 

Secretary, 


IJSiDOt  the  character  of  our  unfortunate  Candidate  was  sent  to  the  Printing- 
OCee^  I  have  been  much  vexed  at  hearing  that  the  above  lines^  which  have 
been  handed  about  as  the  chefePceuvre  of  Mr.  Jenktns,  are  actually  copied 
fhmi  a  '*  Descriptive  Poem  of  the  River  Tees,  its  Towns,  and  Antiquities,  by 
Avm  Wilson,  printed  for  the  Author,  1778."— This  is  abominable.  He 
would  have  been  a  dangerous  subject  to  the  King  of  Clubs.  He  was  r^ected^ 
however,  by  a  most  iq;>palling  number  of  the  litera  damtuiiorUe,  commonly 
tdned—bhK^  balls.] 
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ON  THE  TOMB  OF  P8AMMIS. 

**  Vixere  fortefl  aute  Agamemiioiui 
Multi ;  sed  onmetiuieriBialiilef 
llrgeatQff  ifiotiqoo  loaicl 
Noctc— "  H<uu€C« 

Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  turn  our  mind  towards  medi- 
tation, and  to  awaken  our  feelings,  than  Tisiting  sepulchral 
monuments.  Indeed  among  those  persons  who  have  seen  the 
tomb  of  some  distinguished  character,  (and  from  the  muluplicity 
of  these  monuments  a  great  portion  of  mankind  have  done  so) 
almost  every  one  must  have  been  led  to  meditate  upon  the  strik- 
ing scene  before  them  ;  many  have  committed  theiv  thoughts  to 
writing,  and  a  few  have  by  so  doing  gained  the  admiratioii  of 
mankind,  adorned  the  literature  of  their  country,  and  instructed 
and  amused  posterity.  On  such  a  beiiten  path  I  should  not  have 
ventured,  had  I  not  been  led  into  it  by  visiting  the  representmtioo 
of  an  Egyptian  Tomb,  discovered  by  that  enterprising  and  per- 
severing traveller  Belzooi ;  where  mtny  fiseUngs  and  reflections 
crowded  upon  my  mind,  very  different  from  those  which  com- 
monly occur  on  meditating  over  the  remakis  of  the  mighty  dead. 
When  we  behold  the  tomb  of  some  welMknown  character  or 
favourite  hero,  we  fancy  that  we  «re  witnesiing  the  de^iepl  of 
time;  there  are  the  moulderinff  ruins  of  a  mausoleum— -Iho 
defaced  inscription— -the  mutilatecT  bust.  So  far  he  is  triumphant* 
and,  as  we  vamly  imagine,  all  has  been  done,  which  rests  m  his 
power  to  accomplish.  We  are  conscious  that  had  he,  who  raised 
this  tomb  for  himself,  relied  for  immortality  merely  upon  d»t 
fabric,  whose  ruins  are  now  mingling  with  the  dust  of  itft  iiriri^- 
aut,  he  would  have  been  disappointed,  ahd  we  exdalra  vridi  the 
Poet, 

**  L^t  not  a  moDumcnt  siTe  yoo  or  me  hopes, 
Since  not  a  pinch  of  dost  remains  of  Qieops.** 

Yet  we  say  again*  that  is  not  the  ease  hen:  die  histonpof  tbf  .van 
whose  bones  lie  beneath  is  familiar  to  us ;  his  deeds»  W  wiitii|!^, 
or  his  discoveries,  excite  the  wonder,  praise,  and  admiration  of 
posterity  ;  they  have  defied  the  attacks  of  time,  to  which  noo^t 
belonging  to  him,  save  the  brick  and  mortar  of  his  sepulchre, 
have  yielded.  His  actions  have  been  his  monument;  his  epitaph 
is  written  in  the  page  of  history.— Such  are  our  fieeliiq^s,  wlien 
we  behold  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great.*  His  dust  has 
long  ago  been  scattered  -by  the  winds.     His  sarcophagus*  torn 

*  Brought  from  Alexandria,  where  it  had  been  used  hy  the  Turks  as  a  bath, 
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fro^i  tbfi  sepulchre^  subjected  to  domestic  uses,  at  Ust  transported 
into  a  laiui  almost  unknown,  and  totally  barbarous^  ^hen  the 
nugbty  conqueror  flourished  in  the  zenith  of  power  and  victory. 

**  Unnt  Pellao  Juveni  non  sufficit  orbiB,  ^ 

JEmUmI  infeUx  anguBto  limite  mondi, 
Ut  Oyans  cUobos  scopolis,  parv4qae  Seripho, 
Com  tamen  a  flgalU  moDitam  intraTerit  nibem 
Saieophago  contentas  erit.    Mors  sola  fat^tor 
Qiuuitiila  sant  hominum  corpuscola.^ 

Juvenal. 

**  One  world  sofBc'd  not  Alexander's  mind, 
Coop'd  op  be  seem'd  in  earth,  in  seas  confln'd, 
And  straggling  stretch'd  his  restless  limbs  aboot 
The  narrow  world,  to  find  a  passage  oot — 
Ytt,  enter'd  in  the  brick-boilt  town,  he  tried 
The  tomb,  and  foand  the  strait  dimensions  wide." 

DaVDEM. 

The  recollection  of  these  lines,  and  the  s^ht  of  the  sarcopha- 
gus remind  ^s  of  the  power  of  Death  and  Timci  over  all  that  is 
periahable.  Yet  we  still  flatter  ourselves  that  Fame  is  everlasting ; 
Ihat  alfhon^h  death  has  reduced  the  hero  to  dust,  and  time  has 
ditpfifaed  hm  remains  over  the  desert,  yet  his  fame  has  lived  unim- 
pan«4  through  two  thousand  years,  and  his  deeds  are  still  fresh 
m  th§  recollection  of  mankind.  How  different  a  lesson  do  we 
rcc^ve  in  the  tomb  of  the  once  great  and  renovmed,  but  now 
nnkoown  and  forgotten,  Psammis!  Here  paintings,  the  most 
pop^iable  of  the  works  of  man,  have  been  preserved  for  ases 
•fj^r  ages.  But  the  slow  and  never-failing  scythe  of  Time  has 
awept  the  brazen  letters  of  fame  from  the  tablets  of  memory. 
This  J8  more  than  we  are  used  to ;  we  are  not  accustomed  to 
aee  posthumous  fame — that  ''  monumerUum  are  peremtitis,^  upon 
whicli  the  great  rely,  and  which  the  ambitious  are  so  eager  to 
acquire, — ^yielding  in  durability  to  the  fading  colours  of  the 
paioter. 

The  Monarch,  for  whose  mummy  this  mausoleum  was  exca- 
vated, seems  to  have  been  a  pretender  to  the  palm  of  renown,  and 
to  have  sought  it  by  those  means  which  usually  accomplish  their 
end.  By  the  magnificence  of  his  sepulchre  he  appears  to  have 
heeq  a  apighty  sovereign ;  and  by  his  triumphs  which  are  there 
lecorded,  one  of  those  scourges  of  the  earth,  conquerors ; — and 
apparently  a  great  one :  for  that  his  conquests  extended  over  all 
llie  neighbouring  nations  appears  evident.  Three  different  races 
q(  men  are  painted  as  his  captives  on  tlie  walls  of  his  tomb ;  the 
white,  the  irithiopian,  and  the  tawny  African.  Farther  than  this 
ve  know  nothing :  he  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  counter- 
balanced this  evil  part  of  his  character  by  other  virtues ;  he  may 
have  been  the  father  of  his  people,  when  the  fit  of  war,  which 
prompted  him  to  .sacrifice  their  blood  to  his  ambition,  was  over ; 
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he  may  have  been  generous  and  merciful  to  his  vanquislied 
mies ;  he  reigned  in  a  country  whence  arose  the  first  dawn  of  the 
arts  and  sciences, — he  may  have  encouraged  them,  and  contri- 
buted to  the  civilization,  and  consequently  to  the  happiness,  of 
mankind.     On  the  other  hand»  he  may  have  been  a  tyrant  over 
his  subjects,  inhuman  and  unmerciful  to  his  enemies ;  the  pesti- 
lence of  his  tyranny  may  have  blighted  the  infant  arts,  and  the 
storm  of  war  and  devastation  may,  during  his  reign,  have  darkened 
the  glimmering  beams  of  civilization  under  its  cloud  of  Mood. 
That  he  was  powerful  and  renowned  is  ail  that  bis  tomb  proves 
to  us.    His  name  may  have  been  coupled  with  curses  orb«edic^ 
tions.     His  cotemporaries  relied  upon  posterity  either  to,  reward 
his  virtues  wiili  praise,  or  punish  his  vices  with  an  eternal  stinna : 
Posterity  has  forgotten  him.  Time  has  poured  the  tide  of  obhnoB 
over  his  actions ;  his  virtues  or  crimes  are  as  completely  hidden 
from  our  knowledge,  by  the  veil  of  centuries,  as  the  oneelertiie 
soil,  over  which  he  reigned,  is  concealed  from  onr  sight  bj  its 
eternal  sands. 

While  it  wounds  human  vanity  to  reflect  upon  this  total  obK* 
vion  into  which  the  great  of  the  species  have  sunk,  it  is  a  console^ 
tion,  and  a  great  one,  to  find  that  the  subject  immediately  before 
our  eyes  was  a  conquering  Monarch.  It  may  console  those  iHbo 
have  suffered  from  these  licensed  depredators,  that  the  oppressors 
may  be  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  immortal  fame,  ttie  privi 
for  which  they  have  sacrificed  the  lives  and  happiness  of  mankttid 
entrusted  to  their  care  ;  and  it  holds  out  a  warning  to  others  not 
to  follow  that  path  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  a  rojal 
road  to  immortality.  When  ambition,  heated  and  nursed  bj  m^ 
tery,  reminds  royal  youth  of  the  fame  of  a  Cyrus,  an  Alexander,  ot 
a  Napoleon,  let  cold  truth  interpose,  and  tell  the  tale  of  Psammis; 
that  he  was  great^  victorious,  triumphant,  and — ^forgotten.  < 

It  is  not  from  man  that  wc  are  to  hope  for  immortality.  To  all 
that  mortals  project,  undertake,  or  accomplish,  there  is  a  stne^ 
though  not  fixed,  termination.  The  actions  and  greatness  of  mafll 
will  be  veiled  by  a  never-failing  oblivion,  whose  advance  seems 
protracted,  when  compared  with  human  life ;  yet  but  an  instan^ 
when  compared  with  eternity.  If  we  have  acquired  fiune  at  the 
expense  of  virtue,  we  may  gaze  upon  the  drop  of  time  which  is 
our  own  with  the  false  pleasure  of  vanity;  but  we  dare  not'flHrB 
our  eyes  towards  the  ocean  into  which  that  drop  has  Mien*  The 
only  real  immortality  for  which  we  can  hope,  or  to  which  we  htL¥^ 
courage  to  look  forward,  is  that  which  is  prepared  by  the  Deity; 
as  an  inestimable  reward  for  a  well-spent  life ;  **ra  ^  AKXa,  sv^^R 

A.  L.B. 
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'^  wboM  conceit 


lici  IB  hia  JuuDstxiDg,  and  doth  thiak  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 
Twixt  hla  stretch'd  footing  and  the  ecallbldage.'' 

8HAK8PBARI. 

i  BAY£  got  a  pair  of  old  Boots. 

I  bougfat  them  at  Exeter  last  Summer^  and  they  withstood  all 
the  malice  of  Devooshire  paviors  in  a  most  inconceivable  style. 
The  leather  was  of  a  most  Editorial  consistency,  and  the  sole 
resembled  a  Quarto.  It  was  in  them  that  I  revisited  the  desolate 
habitation  of  my  infancy;  it  was  their  heavy  changing  sound 
which  echoed  through  those  deserted  apartments*  It  was  m  them, 
too,  diat  I  tottered  upon  the  perilous  summit  of  the  Ness ;  and 
it  waa  in  them  that  I  got. wet  to  the  knees  in  the  disi^eeaUe 
tempest  which  waited  upon  the  Dawlish  Regatta.  How  many 
piewant  moments,  how  many  dear  friends,  do  they  recal  to  my 
reooOection !  It  was  with  their  ponderous  solidity  that  I  asto- 
nished the  weak  nerves  of  one,  and  trod  upon  the  weak  toes  of 
another.  Every  inch  of  them,  old  and  emeriti  as  they  are,  is 
pregnant  with  some  delightful,  some  amiable  sensation.  It  waa 
m  mm  that  I  excogitated  the  First  Number  of  the  Etonian. — 
They  shall  live  to  look  upon  the  last!  I  cannot  say  diey  were 
ever  very  elegant  in  shape  or  texture.  Like  the  genius  of  my 
friend  Swinburne,  they  possessed  more  intrinsic  strength  than 
ootward  polish.  They  served  me  well,  however,  and  travelled 
with  me  to  Town. 

I  bappened  to  put  them  on  one  wet  morning  in  April.  What- 
ever form  or  fashion  they  formerly  boasted^  was  altogether  extinct ; 
thoy  were  as  shapeless  as  an  unlicked  cub,  and  as  dusky  as  a  cloud 
on  a  November  morning.  I  beheld  their  fallen  appearance  with 
amne  dismay.  *'  I  shall  be  stared  at ;"  I  said, ''  I  had  better  take 
them  off!  "-*but  I  thought  of  their  former  services,  and  resolved 
to  keep  them  on. 

They  had  brought  their  plated  heels  from  the  country,  and  they 
mado  a  confounded  noise  upon  the  pavement  as  I  walked  along. 
Ding,  dong,  they  went  at  every  step,  as  if  I  carried  a  belfry 
swnnsr  at  m^  toes.  ''This  is  a  disagreeable  sort  of  accompani- 
ment, I  said ; — ''  I  had  better  dismiss  die  Musicians ! "  Just  at 
that  moment  a  young  Baronet  passed  me,  attended  by  a  fine  dog. 
Tlie  dog  was  in  high  spirits,  and  made  rather  too  much  noise  for 
the  contemplative  mood  of  his  master.  *'  Silence,  Caesar ! — be 
quiet,  Caesar ! " — No,  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  Caesar  was  kicked 
into  die  gutter.     "  That  was  cruel ! ''  I  said,  "  to  dismiss  an  old 
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servant,  because  he  was  a  note  too  loud !    I  think  I  will  keep  my 
Boots!'' 

I  walked  in  the  Park  with  Golightly.  By  the  side  of  my  stabile 
footcase  his  nestt  ms^  4apper  instep  cut  a  peculiarly  smart  figure ; 
it  was  a  Molossus  t&teni-t&te  with  a  Pyrrhic  ;  an  Etonian's  skiff 
moored  alongr^ide  of  4  cpfdf barge.  Goli^htly's  meditations  seemed 
to  be  q{  the  same  cast ;  he  once  or  twice  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
ground,  as  I  thought  with  no  very  complacent  aspect.  **  My 
friends  grow  ashamed  of  me/'  I  said  to  myselfr— "  I  roust  part 
with  my  BootQ  T'  As  I  made  up  my  mind  to  the  sacrifice,  Lady 
Eglantrae  met  us,  with  her  husband.  She  was  constantly  lookiug 
another  way,  noddine  familiarly  to  the  young  men  she  met,  and 
endeavouring  to  oonvmee  the  world  how  &oraughly  she  despiaed 
the  lump  of  earth  which  she  was  obliged  to  drag  after  her.  *'  There 
is  a  woman,"  said  Frederick,  ^'who  married  Sir  John  for  his 
money,  and  has  not  the  sense  to  appear  contented  with  the  bargain 
she  has  made.  What  ean  be  more  silly  than  to  look  down  thus 
upon  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  because  he  happened  to  be  bom  a 
l|undred  miles  from  the  Metropolis  1 " — ^*  What  can  be  more 
silly  ?  '^  I  repeated  inwardly  \ — '^  I  will  never  look  down  on  my 
Boots  again ! " 

We  continued  our  walk,  and  Golightly  began  bi>  usual  course 
of  strictures  upon  the  place  and  the  company.  Hurried  away  by 
the  constant  flew  of  jest  and  wildness  with  which  he  embellishes 
his  sketches,  I  soon  forgot  both  the  Boots,  which  had  been  the 
theme  of  my  reflections,  and  the  moral  lessons  which  the  sub|ect 
had  produced.  There  was  an  awkward  stone  in  the  way !  Oh ! 
my  unfortunate  heels !  I  broke  down  terribly,  and  was  very  near 
bringing  my  companion  after  me.  I  rose,  and  went  on  in  great 
dudgeon.  <<  This  will  never  do,"  I  muttered ;  **  this  will  never 
do!  I  must  positively  cashier  my  Boots  I"  I  looked  up; — an 
interesting  girl  was  passing  us,  leaning  on  the  prm  of  a  young 
man,  whose  face  I  thought  I  recognised.  She  looked  pale  and 
feeble ;  and,  when  my  friend  bowed  to  her  witfi  unusual  attentioB, 
she  seemed  embarrassed  by  the  civility.  ''That  is  Anna  Leith,'^ 
said  Golightly;  ''she  made  an  imprudent  match  with  that  young 
man  about  a  year  ago,  and  her  father  has  refused  to  see  her  ever 
siaee.  Poor  girl !  she  is  in  a  rapid  decline,  and  the  remsdits  oi 
ber  physicians  have  no  effect  upon  a  broken  spirit, — I  woidd 
never  east  off  a  beloved  object  for  a  single  false  step ! — " 

**  I  will  keep  my  Boots,"  I  exclaimed, — ^^  thou^  they  make  a 
thousand ! " 

P.  C. 
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SONG  TO  THE  SPRING  BREEZE. 

Oq  !  Spirit  of  the  Breeze, 

Who  Bingest  in  the  treea. 
Making  low  music,  while  the  young  lei^y^^  dance  \ 

Unveil,  unveil  to  m^ 

Tbj  beauty  ^ilentlyi 
I^et  Qie  iby  Wight  eye^  view,  anc|  dovelike  countenance. 

Oft  doth  my  Fancy's  eye 

The  Naiadf  fair  eapy. 

Silently  floating  down  ^ome  heaving  stref  in  ; 

And  gUf ten  n«  it  9ees 

The  green-'ro|>'d  Dr^rades, 
Or  Oreads  dancing  nightly  by  their  Queen's  pale  beam. 

And  I,  on  nights  of  June, 

Have  watch'd,  beneath  the  Moon, 
The  gambols  quaint  of  many  a  gamesome  Fay, 

Around  the  tiny  throne 

Of  mirthful  Qberpn^ 
And  his  capricious  Queen,  proud-eyed  Titania. 

But,  Spirit  of  the  Breeze, 

Whose  noonday  melodies. 
And  fragrant  breathy  9Qothe  me  so  tenderly  ; 

In  vain  I  strive  to  view 

Thy  form's  celestial  hue, 
Too  shadowy  a  dream  art  thou  to  flit  o'er  Fancy's  eye. 

Or  art  thou  but  e  sound. 
In  fragrance  floating  round. 
The  whisper  of  some  rural  Deity ; 
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Song. 

Who,  8tretch*d  in  grotto  calm. 
With  breath  of  purest  balm, 
Ib  warbling  to  the  Nymph's  delicious  minstrelsy  ? 

Oh  !  happy  vrandering  thing. 

Thus  bearing  on  thy  wing 
Refreshing  coolness,  fragrance,  and  sweet  sound ; 

How  calmly  dost  thou  stray 

Through  groves  and  meadows  gay. 
Still  catching,  as  thou  glidest  on,  new  freshness  from  th 

ground. 

Thou  breathest  on  my  brow, 

I  feel  thy  kisses  now. 
Thy  cooling  kisses  : — but  what  charm  was  this  ? 

For  oh  !  those  kisses  bore 

A  joy  unfelt  before, 
A  momentary,  strange,  imaginative  bliss. 

From  my  distempered  brain 

Thou  didst  call  up  a  train 
Of  recollections  sweet,  which  long  had  slept; 

Almost  before  my  eyes 

I  saw  dear  forms  arise. 
And  cherish *d  thoughts  and  feelings  from  their  deep  cell 

crept. 

Whence  was  this  wondrous  spell  ? 

Thou  sweet-voiced  Spirit  tell — 
Oh !  com*st  thou  from  mine  own  Salopian  hills  ? 

Their  freshness  dost  thou  bring. 

Thou  blessed  gale  of  Spring, 
With  soothing  charms  to  win  me  from  my  dream  of  ills  1 
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Oh !  there  did  lurk  beneath 

The  fragrance  of  thy  breath 
A  dim  emotion  of  remembered  joy ; 

And  in  thy  voice  I  heard 

Tones  that  my  spirit  stirr'd. 
The  kindly  tones  that  spoke  to  me,  and  cheer'd  me  when  a  boy. 

Hast  thou  not  wandering  been 

Amid  those  valleys  green, 
Which  bear  the  light  print  of  my  lov'd  one's  feet ; 

And  as  thou  glidedst  by, 

Caught  her  most  holy  sigh  i 
I  felt,  I  felt  its  fragrance  in  thy  kiss  so  sweet. 

And  hast  thou  not  stray*d  o'er 

Sabrina's  grassy  shore. 
Sweetening  thy  cool  breath  with  her  springing  flowers ; 

And  pass'd  the  cot  where  dwell 

They  whom  I  love  so  weU, 
Beneath  their  arching  trees,  and  honeysuckle  bowers  ? 

Bear'st  thou  not  thence  along 

My  dark-brow'd  sister's  song. 
Her  song  so  potent  gentle  hearts  to  move  ; 

Whose  sweet  and  maiden  tone 

Perchance  hath  sweeter  grown. 
Now  blended  with  the  quiet  sighs  and  tender  notes  of  love  7 

Or  she,  the  mild-ey'd  maid. 

Perchance  by  moonlight  stray'd. 
Quietly  gazing  at  the  silent  sky ; 

When  thou  didst  catch  her  thought. 

With  such  calm  rapture  fraught. 
To  breathe  it  o'er  my  weary  soul,  deliciously. 


\9b  &M^. 

Oh  !  thoti  hast  nought  to  do 

Upon  the  oceiin  bla«. 
Filling  with  busy  breath  the  mariners  dails; 

No  worldly  dull  employment. 

Thou  bodylesB  etijoyment. 
Is  thine,  nor  aught  hast  thou  to  do  with  wild  and  warring 
^  gales. 

But  peacefully  thou  Yoaniesty 

And  wheresoe'er  thou  comest, 
Breathest  around  the  freshness  of  the  skies ; 

And  on  our  hearts  dost  fling. 

From  thy  enchanted  wing. 
Remembrances   of  absent  love,  calm  thoughts,  and  happy 

IS. 


I  kuow  that  "dibu  art  come 

Frotn  my  far-distant  home. 
And  thy  calm  breathings  tell  what  peace  is  there  ; 

But,  gentle,  say,  returning. 

Say  not  my  soul  is  burning 
With  disappointment'ti  bitter  sting  and  comfortless  despair. 

Sfay  that  my  spirit  knows 
Sweet  moments  of  repose  ; 
That  dear  and  happy  musmgs  still  are  mme ; 

That  Hope's  bright  dreams  are  flown. 
But  many  a  lingering  tone 

Of  Memory's  mudic  lulls  me  yet  tt>  ecstasies  divine. 

JUAN. 
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Emblem  of  Chmbria's  bondage !  loftieBt  pile ! 

Tbkt  rear'fit  tliy  Itead  above  the  Menai's  roar ; 
And  look'st  with  frowning  aspect  on  yon  isle — 

The  Druids'  sacred  haunt  in  days  of  yore-^ 
Cab  thy  proud  battlements,  thy  castled  height. 
Checking  each  manly  thought,  each  feeling  bright, 
Grant  to  the  despot,  in  his  power  elatis. 
Requital  for  ah  injured  people's  hate? 

Oppression's  strong  resistless  hand  first  traced 
Thy  firm  foundation  on  the  sea-girt  plain ; 

And  each  rude  stone  upon  its  bosom  placed. 
Added  a  link  to  Cambria's  lengdiening  chain. 

Where  is  diy  former  greatness  ?  where  the  pow'r 

Which  menaced  vengeance  from  diine  ancient  to#'r  ? 

Where  is  the  might  whidk  freeborti  souls  enthrall'd? 

And  e'en  Llewellyn's  bravest  bands  appall'd  ? 

Faded  are  ikow  thy  glories!  nought  is  left 
Of  gilded  poikip,  of  pageant,  or  of  pride  ! 

Thou  stand'st,  of  all  dismantled  and  bereA^ 
A  lonely  monument  oh  Scibnt's  side  ! 

Still  art  thou  lUgnified !  ma|estic  still ! 

And  long  thy  fabkic  will  an  awe  instil 

On  minds  subdued  by  Fancy's  airy  wand. 

Amidst  thy  ruins  beautifully  grand ! 

No  banners  oil  thine  Eagle  Tfuret  wave, 

Plncked  by  a  victor's  hand  from  fields  of  U6od ! 

Thy  sturdy  bulwarks  now  can  only  brave 
The  dashing  foam  of  Menai's  angry  flood. 
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No  beacon  blazes  with  its  guardian  light 

From  thy  lone  watch-tow'r.    The  approaching  flight 

No  longer  with  its  martial  din  alarms. 

Nor  calls  thy  hardy  veterans  to  arms. 

While  on  thy  shatter'd  battlements  I  gaze. 

And  mine  eye  wanders  through  thy  vacant  halls. 
My  musing  mind  reverts  to  other  days, 

And  all  thy  grandeur,  all  thy  pomp  recalls. 
There  warriors  bold  have  stalk'd  in  armour  mail'd— 
There  festive  mirth  and  laughter  have  prevailed-— 
There  kings  have  ruled  in  majesty  and  pride — 
And  courtly  knights  at  Beauty's  feet  have  sigh'd. 

Where  o'er  the  moat  the  drawbridge  once  was  seen^ 

And  ponderous  gate  on  massive  hinges  stood. 
Through  yonder  portal,  enter'd  England's  Queen, 

Pregnant  with  hapless  Cambria's  servitude. 
Alas !  poor  Eleanor  !  thy  deepest  throes 
Were  more  embittered  by  a  nation's  woes ; 
The  pangs,  which  in  thy  bosom  thou  didst  nurse, 
Were  made  more  poignant  by  a  nation's  curse. 

Hark!  w^at  wild  shrieks  from  yonder  lowly  cell. 

Through  stately  halls  and  fretted  galleries  flow ; 
Resounding  for  with  agonizing  yell. 

From  triple  Snowden's  height  to  Penmaen's  brow 
Deep  in  each  soul  hath  sunk  that  groan  of  death, — 
Th^  struggling  eflfort  of  expiring  breath  t 
Woe  to  their  country  !  at  that  fatal  stroke 
The  tuneful  chord  of  Cambria's  harp  was  broke. 

Insatiate  monster  !  could  the  hoary  head 

Receive  no  reverence  from  a  heart  like  diine? 

Was  not  the  Royal  Chief  in  fetters  led. 
An  ample  victim  at  thine  honour's  shrine  ? 
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Coald*8t  diou  not  qaench  the  spark  of  Freedom's  flame. 
Which  shed  its  lustre  o'er  the  Cambrian  name ; 
Till  ceased  the  note  responsive  to  its  cries. 
Rousing  to  vengeance  for  thy  cruelties? 

In  those  proud  times,  when  Fortune's  partial  sun 

Illumed  thy  stately  structure  with  its  ray. 
Full  many  a  wretch,  ere  half  his  days  were  done. 

Has  in  thy  donjon  pined  his  hours  away. 
Oft,  amidst  scenes  of  havoc,  hast  thou  view'd 
The  dire  effects  of  rage  and  deadly  feud ; 
Oft  hast  thou  screen'd  the  murderer's  guilty  hand. 
And  sheltered  in  thy  walls  the  robber's  band. 

Now  that  thy  power  is  gone,  thy  greatness  fled, 

Around  thy  turrets  fearlessly  I  rove ; 
And  the  calm  stillness  from  thy  ruins  shed. 

Enters  my  soul,  and  melts  my  heart  to  love. 
Happy  amidst  such  scenes  I  could  reside. 
Nor  heed  the  waves  of  Fortune's  adverse  tide ; 
Were  Ellen's  sparkling  eyes  and  image  here. 
To  glad  my  spirits,  and  my  heart  to  cheer. 

F.J. 


ON  THE  DIVINITIBS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

To  a  person  inquiring  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  ancient 
nations,  the  religion  which  they  professed,  and  the  gods  which 
they  worshipped,  will  always  appear  objects  of  the  greatest  cu-^ 
liosity.  And  this  vrill  not  be  wondered  at  when  we  remember 
how  intimately  the  religion  of  a  state  must  necessarily  be  connected 
with  its  civil  policy.  In  former  times,  when  i^orance  and  super- 
stition flourished,  side  by  side,  the  aid  of  a  Divinity  was  required 
for  the  carnring  into  effect  of  the  most  frivolous  designs.  No 
poem  coula  succeed  until  the  Muses  were  called  upon  in  a 
well-rounded  hexameter ;  no  war  could  prosper  until  Mars  was 
propitiated  by  a  sufficiency  of  roast  beef.    The  ancients  appear 
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to  iwve  had  tome  faint  idea  of  the  nbiquitj  of  the  Deitjr ;  but 
not  coDipreheiidiiig  how  such  a  faculty  had  been  vesteid  in  a 
single  Divinity,  they  formed  to  themselves  a  set  of  superior 
powers,  calculated  to  attend  upon  every  emergency,  from  Jupiter 
the  god  of  thunder,  to  Tussis  the  god  of  coughing.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  the  consideration  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the 
ancients  must  be  inseparably  united  with  the  study  of  the  other 
parts  of  their  histoiy. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  make  upon  this  subject,  I 
must  request  that  one  or  two  preliminaries  may  be  kept  in  mind. 
First,  that  the  characters  of  the  constant  supporters  of  *'  The 
Etonian  ^'  may  not  be  implicated  in  the  blunders  of  an  occasional 
correspondent ;  and,  secondly,  that  I  may  not  be  understood  as 
endeavouring  to  compose  a  regular  essay  or  treatise  upon  the 
topic  which  is  before  me.  I  have  no  more  the  inclination  than  I 
have  the  ability  to  attempt  such  a  task.  The  observations  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  make,  will  be  merely  the  unripe  fruit  of 
an  hour  of  leisure ;  merely  a  few  unconnected  hints,  thrown  out  at 
random  for  your  amusement,  Mr.  Editor,  and  that  of  my  fellow- 
citizens.  If  they  are  pleased  with  them,  they  will  thank  me,  and 
I  am  sufficiently  repaid:  if  not — n'imporle; — they  will  at  least 
give  me  credit  for  good  intentions. 

The  first  point  which  I  shall  notice  is  the  opinion  which  the 
ancients  entertained  of  the  power  and  authority  of  their  heavenly 
rulers.  And  as  the  study  of  fallen  religions  is  principally  useful 
as  it  shows  to  us  the  superiority  of  that  religion  which  can  never 
fall,  let  us. first  see  upon  what  footing  Christianity  stands  in  this 
respect.  In  my  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  every  one  upon  whom 
the  light  of  revelation  has  dawned,  the  mention  of  a  God  presup- 
poses an  idea  of  infinite,  irresistible,  indisputable  power.  One 
cannot  form  the  most  remote  conception  of  a  Deity,  whose 
powers  or  existence  should  be  in  any  way  limited.  One  of  the 
distinguishing  attributes  of  Christianity  is,  that  with  its  God 
nothing  is  impossible.  He  is  omniscient,  omnipresent,  omnipo- 
tent. Can  we  say  the  same  of  tl>e  gods  of  the  heathen — ''  the 
gods  of  wood  and  stone,  the  work  of  men's  hands  ?  '^ 

Alas !  alas !— <they  raised  ghosts,  and  they  raised  tempests ; 
they  scolded,  and  they  thundered  ;  they  drank  nectar,  and  drove 
doves :  but  when  any  thing  serious  was  to  be  done, — when  a  battle 
was  to  be  decided,  or  an  empire  overthrown,  they  were  freauently 
as  powerless  to  slay  or  to  save  as  the  sceptre  which  they  wielded, 
or  the  cloud  which  they  bestrode.  Let  us  call  before  us  aoio^ 
of  the  most  formidable,  and  examine  into  their  pretensions  to 
Olympus. 

Come  down,  then,  Jupiter,  from  the  litde  pedestal  on  which  I 
have  placed  your  plaister  eflSgy !    Come  down.  Father  of  men  and 
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Godi,  counsel-giving,  wide-thundering,  cloud-compelling !  Come 
down,  thou  who  overthrowest  the  Titans  and  abusest  thy  wife ; 
thou  who  art  so  fond  of  the  voice  of  prayer  and  the  smoke  of 
hecatombs ;  thou  who  hast  so  many  epithets,  and  so  many  sons ; 
thou  who  govemest  Olympus,  and  meritest  Bridewell !  Where 
are  thy  frowns  and  thy  nods?  thy  muscles  and  thy  sinews?  thy 
darts  and  thy  decrees  ?  Where  are  the  looks  which  appal — the 
blows  which  destroy  ?  Where  is  the  unbroken  chain — the  insa- 
tiable vulture  ?  Where  are  the  Cyclopes  who  forge  the  lightning, 
and  the  poets  who  forge  the  Cyclopes  ?  Alas  !  Jupiter,  amidst 
all  your  terrors,  in  Heaven  or  on  Ida,  in  feasting  or  in  wrath,  in 
poetry  or  in  prose,  thou  wert  a  quack,  Jupiter,  a  most  contempt- 
ible quack  ;  so  utterly  destitute  of  every  thing  that  could  ensure 
respect ;  so  miserably  deficient  in  every  thing  that  could  inspire 
fear;  such  a  pitiful  compound  of  ignorance  and  knowledge,  of 
strength  and  imbecilityi  of  vanity  and  vice, — that  if  the  days  of  thy 
sovereignty  could  return  again, — if  thou  couldst  again  be  fed  upon 
sacrifice  and  flattery,  I  swear  by  thine  own  beard  I  would  as  soon 
be  an  Irus  as  a  Jupiter. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  religion  of  the  ancients,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  collected  from  their  writings,  partook  in  no  small  degree  of 
predestination.  Yet  it  is  enveloped  in  so  much  obscurity,  that  it 
IS  very  difficult  for  us, — nay,  it  might  have  been  very  difficult  for 
them, — to  define,  where  the  supremacy  of  Fate  should  stop,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Gods  commence.  We  find  some  unfortunate 
Divinity  perpetually  endeavouring  to  overthrow  some  State  which 
is  destined  to  stand,  or  to  destroy  some  Hero  who  is  destined  to 
live :  although  the  said  Divinity  has  an  innate  perception  that  his 
struggles  in  either  instance  must  eventually  be  fruitless.  I  know 
that  diese  ideas  may  be  said  to  be  founded  solely  on  the  marvel- 
lous fictions  of  the  poets ;  but,  let  me  ask,  would  Diomedes  have 
ever  inflicted  a  wound  upon  Mars,  if  Homer  had  seen  in  Mars  a 
formidable  being  ?  or  would  Juno  have  ever  strutted  and  stormed 
through  the  £neid,  if  Virgil  had  cared  a  sixpence  for  her  dis- 
pleasure ?  When  I  see  these  liberties  taken  with  the  Gods  in 
writing,  I  feel  convinced  that  equal  liberties  will  be  taken  with 
Aem  in  life ;  when  I  find  an  immortal  and  an  invincible  being 
knocked  on  the  head  or  run  through  the  belly  at  the  mercy  of  a 
terrestrial  wit,  I  naturally  conclude  that  in  the  country  where  such 
a  phenomenon  takes  place,  few  persons  will  boggle  at  a  penury 
from  the  apprehension  of  a  thunderbolt.  But  this  is  not  all !  - 
There  seems  to  have  existed  an  idea,  that  a  time  was  approach- 
ing when  the  great  offspring  of  Saturn  would  be  hurled  down  from 
the  seat  he  occupied,  and  subjected  to  an  ignominious  destiny,  if 
not  to  utter  annihilation.  This  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
unaccountable  points  in  their  system  of  faith.    Without  going 
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into  discussions,  to  which  I  am  unequal,  upon  the  ori^  and 
import  of  this  notion,  I  must  express  my  surprise  at  the  bhndness 
of  those  who  dressed  up  a  figure,  loaded  with  all  these  debilitiea, 
as  their  Supreme  Power,  and  installed  him  in  the  seat  of  uni* 
versal  dommion. 

As  I  have  been  making  allusions  to  the  introdnctton  of  Ae 
Gods  in  the  battles  of  the  Epics,  I  shall  proceed  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  subject.  The  worthy  gentry  of  Olympaa,  resem- 
bling men  in  their  vices,  their  passions,  their  liability  to  pain,  and 
their  delight  in  carnage,  made  a  very  tolerable  figure  in  s  fair 
stand-up  fight.  Their  characters  could  suffer  very  little  fitmi 
their  making  use  of  brazen  arms,  riding  in  wooden  chariots,  and 
wrestling  with  antagonists  of  mere  flesh  and  blood.  Mars,  to  be 
sure,  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  refrained  firom  bowling  ; 
and  Juno  would  not  have  lost  in  dignity,  if  she  had  been  s  litde 
more  cautious  in  boxing  the  ears  of  Diana.  But,  upon  the  whoky 
these  people  are  very  good  matter  for  the  poet ;  and  I  would  as 
lief  meet  them  in  an  hexameter  as  in  a  temple. 

But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  when  the  person  of  the  only  tme 
God  is  to  be  introduced  in  a  poem.  A  pigmy  in  poetry  may 
trifle  widi  the  thunders  of  Jupiter ;  but  a  Hercules  should  beware 
how  he  handles  the  terrors  of  Jehovah.  A  rhymer  may  talk  what 
nonsense  he  pleases  of  a  mythology  which  consists  of  fiction  and 
tinsel ;  but  he  should  be  afraid  to  touch  upon  a  theme  in  which 
there  is  truth,  and  eternity,  and  power.  It  is  for  this  reasoa 
that  I  can  never  read  without  disgust  those  passages  of  Tasso,  in 
which  the  Divine  agency  is  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  machineiy 
of  the  poem. 

When,  however,  the  description  falls  into  the  hands  of  one  who 
is  able  to  do  justice  to  it,  see  how  the  glories  of  the  Heathen 
Mythology  sink  before  the  effulgence  of  the  living  God.  Search 
the  most  celebrated  descriptions  of  heathen  writers ;  and  where, 
where,  in  the  brightest  moments  of  inspiration,  will  yon  find  a 
passage  that  can  for  a  moment  be  compared  widi  that  of  the 
Fsalmist  :— 

^  The  eartii  trembled  and  quaked ;  ths  verr  fovndatlons  of  tlM  hills  shook, 
and  were  removed,  because  he  was  wrath.  There  went  a  smoke  oat  la  Us  pro- 
sence,  and  a  consuming  fire  out  of  his  numth,  so  Uiat  ooals  wom  kiadlod  aft  it 
He  bowed  the  heaTcns  also  and  came  down,  and  it  was  dark  ondor  hia  feet.  Ho 
rode  upon  the  chembims  and  did  fly :  he  came  flying  upon  the  wlagi  of  the  wlad. 
He  made  darkness  his  secret  place;  his  pavilion  round  about  him,  with  dark 
water  and  thick  clouds  to  cover  Idm.  At  the  briahtneas  of  hJs  preaenco  Us 
clouds  removed ;  hailstones  and  coals  of  Are.  The  Lord  also  thundend  out  of 
Heaven,  and  the  Highest  gave  his  thunder;  hailstones  and  ooals  of  flro.  Ife 
sent  out  his  arrows  and  scattered  them ;  he  cast  forth  lightnlBn  and  doatooy od| 
them.  The  springs  of  waters  were  seen,  and  the  foundaUons  ccthe  roand  worid 
were  discovered,  at  thy  chiding,  O  Loid,  at  the  blasting  of  the  fanalh  of  thy 
displeasure.*' 
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When  1  look  at  the  famous  nod  of  Jupiter— 

'H,  rat  Kvavttitfiv  It'  w^pvtn  vtvtrt  Kpovuavy 
AfiCpoffiai  ^  hpa  \aiTai  lirep'  ^pwaavro  dvoicro? 
KparoQ  air'  A^avaroo)*  fuyav  ^eXeXdyCv  'OXv/iwov — 

I  have  before  me  a  distinct  image  of  a  handsome  terrible-looking 
man,  sitting  on  a  throne^  and  shaking  his  head ;  but  when  I  read 
the  passage  which  I  have  quoted  above,  I  find  no  clear  image  re- 
presented ;  I  feel  only  a  dark  and  undefinable  sensation  of  awe— 
a.  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  the  Deity,  visible^  yet  clothed 
with  darkness  as  with  a  veil. 

Look  now  at  the  terrible  magnificence  with  which  Ezekiel  has 
overshadowed  the  Almighty.  After  a  gorgeous  description  of  the 
attendant  ministers,  he  says  i — 

^  And  there  was  a  voice  from  the  finnament  that  was  over  their  heads,  when 
iSbmy  stood  and  had  let  down  their  wings.  And  above  the  finnament  that  was 
over  their  heads,  was  the  likeness  of  a  throne,  as  the  appearance  of  a  sapphire 
fltone,  and  upon  the  likeness  of  the  throne  was  the  likeness  as  the  appearance 
<tf  a  man  upon  it  And  I  saw  as  the  colour  of  amber,  as  the  appearance  of  fire 
Tomd  about  within  it,  from  the  appearance  of  his  loins  even  upward,  and  from 
the  appearance  of  his  loins  even  downward,  I  saw  as  it  were  tiie  appearance  of 
Are,  and  it  had  brightness  round  about  As  the  appearance  of  the  bow  that  is 
la  me  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain,  so  was  the  appearance  of  the  bri^tness  round 
about  This  was  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of  the  Loid.  And 
when  I  saw  it,  I  fell  upon  my  face,  and  I  heard  a  voice  of  one  that  spake.'' 

My  quotations  are  running  to  a  great  length ;  nevertheless  I 
cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  splendid  description  of  the 
Messiah,  in  which  our  own  Milton  has  united  the  above  two 
passages : — 

^  Forth  rush'd  with  whirlwind  sound 
The  chariot  of  Paternal  Deity, 

Flashing  thick  fiames,  wheel  within  wheel  withdrawn, 
Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  but  convoyed 
By  four  cherubick  shapes,  four  faces  each 
*  Ilad  wondrous,  as  with  stars  their  bodies  all 

And  wings  were  set  with  eyes,  with  eyes  the  wheels 

Of  beril  and  careering  fires  between ; 

Over  their  heads  a  crystal  firmament, 

Whereon  a  sapphire  throne  inlaid  with  pure 

Amber,  and  colours  of  the  showery  arch. 

He  in  celestial  panoply  all  armed 

Of  radiant  Urim,  work  divinely  wrought. 

Ascended ;  at  his  right  hand  Victory 

Sate  eagle-winged,  beside  him  hung  his  bow 

And  qui?er,  with  three-bolted  thunder  stored. 

And  from  about  him  fierce  efi'usion  roll*d 

Of  smoke  and  bickering  fiame,  and  sparkles  dire; 

Attended  with  ten  thousand  thousand  saints 

He  onward  came,  far  off  his  coming  shone, 

And  twenty  thousand  (I  their  number  heard). 

Chariots  of  Ood,  half  on  each  hand  were  seen. 

He  on  the  wings  of  cherub  rode  sublime, 

On  the  crystalline  sky  in  sapphire  throned.** 


QOO  Stanxui. 

After  having  transcribed  three  such  passages  as  diese,  I  am  in 
no  mind  to  return  at  present  to  the  dirt  and  filth  of  the  Pagan 
superstition ;  and  I  shall  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 

I  have  been  digressing  from  my  original  propositum,  until  at 

last  I  have  left  the  Divinities  of  the  Ancients,  and  set  to  work  at 

proving  that  Homer  and  Virgil  are  far  inferior  to  David,  Ezekiel, 

and  Milton,  which  after  all  is  a  very  easy  task,  and  not  very  new. 

I  intended  to  have  made  this  a  very  learned  paper,  to  have  talked 

much  of  Egypt,  a  little  of  M.  Belzoni,  and  several  other  matters, 

which  I  have  not  time  to  enumerate.     Here,  however,  is  the  fruit 

of  my  labours  ;  I  am  too  lazy,  or  too  busy,  to  alter,  or  add,  or  erase ; 

in  thus  rambling  through  five  pages,  instead  of  labouring  through 

fifty,  my  time  has  been  expended,  I  am  sure,  more  pleasantly  to 

myself,  and  I  hope  as  agreeably  to  my  readers. 

J.  HARVEY- 


STANZAS. 

Thou  hast  left  us,  dearest  Spirit,  and  left  us  all  alone. 

But  thou  thyself  to  glory  and  liberty  art  flown ; 

And  the  song  that  tells  thy  virtues,  and  mourns  diy  early  doom. 

Should  be  gentle  as  thy  happy  death,  and  peaceful  as  thy  tomb. 

Thy  place  no  longer  knows  thee  beside  the  household  hearth. 
We  miss  thee  in  our  hour  of  woe,  we  miss  thee  in  our  mirth ; 
But  the  thought  that  thou  wert  one  of  us—that  thou  hast  borne 

our  name. 
Is  more  than  we  would  part  with  for  fortune  or  for  fame.  # 

Thy  dying  gift  of  love,  'twas  a  light  and  slender  token. 

And  thy  parting  words  of  comfort  were  few  and  faintly  spoken ; 

But  memory  must  forsake  us,  and  life  itself  decay. 

Ere  those  gifts  shall  lie  forgotten,  or  those  accents  pass  away. 

Farewell,  our  best  and  fairest !  a  long,  a  proud  farewell! 
May  those  who  love  thee  follow  to  the  place  where  thou  dostdweD— 
Like  the  lovely  star  that  led  from  far  the  wanderers  to  their  God, 
May'st  thou  guide  us  in  the  pathway  which  thy  feet  in  beauty  trod. 

W. 


Muiic.  Ml 


HORi£  PALUDANifi ; 

OR,     DROPS     OP     DERWENTWATER. 

No.  in. 


MY    SISTER. 

She  sang — perchance  to  wile  the  hours. 
Or  exercise  her  fairy  powers ; 
She  sang — I  sate  in  silence  by» 
And  listened  to  her  minstrelsy. 
I  ask'd  her  not  to  wake  the  note 
Which  I  lov'd  best,  because  I  thought 
Choice  and  fore-purpose  would  destroy. 
Or  mar  at  least,  the  freebom  joy ; 
Therefore  I  sate  in  silence  by. 
And  listenM  to  her  minstreby. 
I  took  it,  as  a  sweet  thing  sent 
By  nature,  a  stray  gift,  not  meant 
For  me,  yet  in  fruition 
To  all  intents  and  ends  my  own ; 
And  listened  to  it,  e'en  as  I 
Would  to  the  chance-heard  melody 
Of  the  stock-dove  from  his  bower. 

Or  lark  from  her  aerial  tour. 

C.  L. 

MmuM-m,  April  \,  1821 . 


MUSIC. 


Thanks  for  those  soft  and  soothing  numbers ! 
They've  waked  my  dull  heart  from  its  slumbers  ; 
And  on  the  wings  of  thy  sweet  strain 
I  soar  to  life  and  love  again. 
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By  the  spirit-thrilling  sound 
M J  chained  feelings  are  unbound ; 
Like  streams  from  winter-frost  set  free» 
They  leap  and  murmur  joyously. 

Hail  to  thee.  Music !  hail  to  thee  ! 
Thou  art  the  voice  of  Liberty ! 
—Swept  in  a  flood  of  welcome  tears^ 
Th'  encroaching  present  disappears ; 

And  to  the  soul's  entranced  eyes 
In  dim  and  ghostly  beauty  rise. 
As  on  the  feigned  Elysian  green. 
The  forms  of  all  things  that  have  been. 

And  thoughts  and  fancies,  a  sweet  throng. 
That  in  the  Mind's  dark  comers  long 
Slumber'd  unseen,  come  forth  to  play. 
Like  insects  on  a  sunny  day. 

•—Strange  spell !  yet  wherefore  seek  to  explore 
The  wondrous  source  of  Music's  power. 
As  children  search  the  white  rose  through 
To  find  the  secret  of  its  hue? 

No — Sages,  vainly  ye  endeavour 
Mystery  from  life  to  sever ; 
Since  man's  best  joys  and  loves  are  wrought 
From  things  he  comprehendeth  not ! 

O. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  MY  YOUTH. 

NO.  II. 
Admonita  looomm. — CiOEfta 

It  is  the  seventh  day  of  my  revisiting !  The  burst  of  ahnost 
painful  affection  which  came  over  me  as  I  first  trod  upon  the 
scene  of  brighter  hours,  and  the  glow  of  heart  and  brow,  which 
seemed  like  a  resuscitation  of  feelings  and  passions  that  have 
long  lain  dormant  in  forgetfulness — these  Imve  gradually  died 
away :  but  there  has  succeeded,  dearest  spot,  a  mellowed  fond- 
ness for  you,  which,  were  I  to  live  an  eternity  with  you,  would 
remain  dirough  that  eternity,  unperishable.  I  now  am  delighted 
to  muse  upon  the  sweetness  of  those  recollections,  whose  over- 
powering throb  I  at  first  could  hardly  endure ;  and  love  to  call  up 
before  me  those  imaginings,  which  at  first  rushed  upon  me  with 
the  overwhelming  force  of  a  cataract.  I  look  around  me !  a 
spirit  seems  to  be  sitting  on  every  house-top,  lingering  in  eveiy 
grove — ^incidents  in  themselves  the  most  humble,  objects  in 
themselves  the  most  mean, — like  insects  preserved  in  amber, 
derive  nobility  and  beauty  from  the  colours  which  memory  has 
thrown  around  them ! 

There  are  associations  in  the  names  and  the  aspects  of  places, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  restrain  or  subdue.  Who  shall 
gaze  upon  the  Capitol,  and  not  think  upon  the  Caesars  ?  Who 
shall  roam  round  Stonehenge,  and  not  shudder  at  the  knife  of 
the  Druids  ?  Who  shall  be  a  sojourner  in  Eastcheap,  and  not 
enjoy  sweet  visions  of  Shakspeare?  My  Native  Village !  less 
celebrated  are  the  worthies  whose  images  you  recall  to  my  ima- 

B 'nation,  but  they  are  recalled  in  colours  as  constant  and  as  vivid. 
[ow  can  I  look  upon  your  sports,  without  thinking  of  those  who 
were  my  companions  when  I  joined  in  them?  How  can  I  listen 
to  die  voice  of  your  merriment  without  thinking  of  those  from 
whom  in  other  days  it  sprung  ? 

Before  me  is  the  Tavern !  the  lapse  of  years  has  hardly  bored 
an  additional  excavation  in  its  dusky  window-curtain,  or  borrowed 
a  single  shade  from  the  boards  of  its  faded  sign.  But  its  inmates 
have  vanished  ;  their  laughter  is  no  longer  heard  in  their  place; 
and  the  red  brick  wall  of  the  Ship  stands  before  me  like  the 
cemetery  of  their  mirth,  their  wit,  and  their  good-humour.     In  my 

Jouth  I  was  wild, — blame  me  you  that  have  never  been  so, — and 
loved  to  mingle  in  this  scene  of  rustic  joviality,  to  listen  to 
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the  remarks  of  untutored  simplicity,  to  envy  those  who  had  grown 
gray,  untainted  by  the  corruptions  of  **  this  great  Babel,''  and  to 
feel  how  truly  it  was  said, 

-*'  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 


lis  folly  to  be  wise." 

Many  years  ago  I  looked  upon  these  boyish  pursuits  with  an 
eye  very  different  from  that  which  is  now  cast  back  towards  them. 
Many  years  a^o,  I  thought  nothing  disgraceful  which  was  not  in- 
compatible with  innocence  in  myself  and  charity  towards  my 
fellow-creatures ; — ^what  would  you  have  ? — I  have  grown  more 
prudent, — and  I  am  not  so  happy. 

The  great  room  of  this  humble  buikluig  was  the  Curia  oi 
the  village*  In  it  the  patriarchs  of  the  place  held  their  nightly 
sittings,  and  discussed  ale  and  politics  with  unremitting  assiduity. 
There  was  no  inebriety,  no  tumult,  no  ill-mannered  hrntality  in 
their  sessions;  every  thing  was  conducted  with  the  greateil 
order  and  tranquillity;  the  old  men  assembled  with  all  the 
gravity^  with  all  the  earnestness,  perhaps  with  much  of  the 
wisdom,  of  great  statesmen.  Alas  !  ye  profane  ones,  ye  smile ; 
ye  look  with  contempt  upon  my  rustic  Curia,  and  my  weadier- 
beaten  statesmen.  And  what  are  the  great  ones  of  this  earth  1 
Shall  not  the  beings  of  a  more  exalted  sphere  contemplate  with 
equal  scorn  the  wranglings  of  more  honoured  senates?  You  turn 
with  disgust  from  the  eloquence  of  a  Huggins  or  a  Muggins! 
Look  ye  then  to  the  oratory  of  a  Cicero,  to  the  patriotism  of  a 
Brutus,  or,  if  you  will,  to  the  commanding  energies  of  a  Pitt  and 
a  Fox !     Years  roll  on,  and— what  are  they  ? 

However,  call  it  a  Curia,  or  a  Club,  or  what  ye  will,  custom 
had  established  in  this  mansion  a  meeting  of  all  the  wise  heada 
and  all  the  choice  spirits  of  the  hamlet.  At  first  the  members  of 
it  were  very  independent  of  all  party  considerations,  and  each  wai 
too  conscious  of  bis  own  individual  merits,  to  become  a  haager-OB 
of  any  more  important  potentate ;  whatever  subject  was  tabled  i 
whether  it  were  the  Holy  Alliance  or  the  Holy  Church — the 
taste  of  the  new  tap,  or  the  conduct  of  the  new  member^— -esrery 
one  said  what  he  thought,  and  had  no  idea  of  bowing  to  the 
opinion  of  his  neighbour.  In  process  of  time,  however,  tfiis 
laudable  spirit  of  Uberty  and  equality  began,  as  in  other  placeii 
to  decline.  Some  of  the  members  became  idle  and  complassant  \ 
others  waxed  mighty  and  overbearing ;  until  at  last  the  Parlia^ 
ment  of  ■  became  subservient  to  the  will  and  wishes  ci  a 

single  ruler ;  and  Jeremiah  Snaggs  took  his  place  in  ny 
memorandum  book  as  the  first  Dictator. 

He  had  lived  many  years  in  the  place,  so  that  he  was  well 
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known  to  most  of  its  inhabitants, — to  some  too  well.    He  had 
long  enjoyed  the  office  of  collector  of  the  taxes  in     ■  and  its 

uei^bourhood,  and  had  contrived  to  grow  rich,  as  some  whispered 
not  by  the  most  creditable  methods.  However  that  might  be, 
he  was  rich,  and  as  the  patriarchal  simplicity  of  the  spot  declined, 
many  began  to  look  with  ill-concealed  covetings  upon  the  pos- 
sessions of  Jeremiah  Snaggs.  He  had  built  to  himself  a 
mansion  by  the  road-side,  with  a  small  garden  in  front;  and 
there  was  a  very  extraordinary  appendage  to  it,  which  excited 
much  speculation  among  his  unsophisticated  contemporaries,  and 
which  be  denominated  a  Veranda.  For  some  time  he  remained 
sbat  op  in  his  citadel,  and  seemed  to  contemn  the  courtesies, 
and  repeal  the  approaches,  of  the  inferior  beings  who  moved 
aroHid  him.  Afterwards,  however,  he  found  the  solitude  of  his 
home  (for  he  was  a  bachelor)  insupportable ;  and  he  emerged 
gradually  from  his  retirement,  and  condescended  to  join  in  the 
social  assemblies  of  his  neighbours.  He  joined  them  not  as  a 
Mlow-citizen,  but  as  a  sovereign ;  he  came  among  them,  not  to 
brighten  their  festirity,  but  to  chill  their  |rood-hnmour ;  his 
presence  was  not  an  assistance,  but  a  restramt.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  the  great  man  of  the  place,  and  in  a  short  time  his  word 
was  law  among  its  inhabitants.  Whether  the  ascendancy  were 
owing  rather  to  the  talents  which  he  occasionally  displayed,  or 
to  the  dinners  which  he  occasionally  gave,  I  cannot  say.  Thomas 
the  boat-builder,  who  till  now  had  the  credit  of  being  a  staunch 
Whig,  and  the  boldness  to  avow  it,  drew  in  his  horns ;  his 
patriotism,  his  oratory,  his  zeal,  shrank  into  nothing  before  the  fiat 
of  the  Tory  Bashaw.  He  made  indeed  a  violent  opposition  when 
Jeremiah  proposed  the  introduction  of  port  wine,  in  lieu  of  the 
malt  which  had  hitherto  been  the  inspiration  of  their  counsels ; 
and  he  was  somewhat  refractory,  when  the  Dictator  insisted  upon 
turning  out  the  seats  of  the  last  generation,  and  introducing 
modem  chairs.  But  upon  both  points  the  boat-builder  was 
oiitvoted ;  and  in  obedience  to  Mr.  Snaggs,  the  senators  dozed 
npon  nauseous  port,  and  fidgeted  upon  cane  bottoms,  for  the 
space  of  six  years.  Look  now ! — yon  smile  at  the  disputes  of  a 
Thomas  and  a  Snaggs! — yet  why?  what  is  there  of  greater 
noment  in  those  of  a  Londonderry  and  a  Brougham  ? 

A  period,  however,  was  soon  put  to  this  terrible  system  of 
misrule :  aii  old  favourite  of  the  Hundred  returned  from  fighting 
his  county's  battles,  in  which  occupation  he  had  been  per- 
severingly  engaged  for  the  last  fourteen  years.  Sergeant  Kerrick 
was  disgusted  with  the  innovations  of  the  day,  and  set  vigorously 
to  work  to  drive  them  before  him,  as  he  expressed  himself,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  The  Sergeant  was  always  a  fine  man,  but 
he  was  now  a  cripple  into  the  bargain  ;  he  had  always  majestic 
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black  eyes,  bat  he  had  now  the  additional  advantage  of  having 
a  cut  over  both ;  be  had  always  the  two  legs  of  Hercules,  but 
now — glorious  destiny ! — he  had  only  one  to  stand  upon.  He  was 
irresistible !  The  Veranda^  the  roast  mutton,  the  will — all,  all 
was  forjgotten.  In  a  short  time  Snaggs  was  beat  by  unheard-of 
majorities; — a  week,— and  the  tide  of  Whitbread's  best  was 
turned  into  its  proper  channel ;  another,  and  the  cane-bottoms 
were  kicked  ignominiously  from  the  Parliament.  Thomas  the 
boat-builder,  who  had  seceded  in  disappointment,  was  brought 
back  in  triumph  ,*  the  Dictator  in  vain  attempted  to  check  the 

Erogress  of  the  revolution ;  baffled,  defeated,  insulted  on  all  sides, 
e  retired  from  the  field  in  dismay,  and  died  within  a  week  after- 
wards from  the  falling  of  his  Veranda.  His  death  produced  no 
sensation;  for  it  was  evident  that  the  man  of  war  had  been 
already  installed  in  his  place. 

The  Sergeant  bore  his  faculties  right  meekly,  and  promoted 
the  restoration  of  Tancien  regime  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities. 
During  his  administration  people  began  to  talk  with  some  little 
degree  of  freedom,  although  at  first  they  were  much  awed  by 
the  laurels  and  the  scars  of  their  President.  They  had  a  won- 
drous idea  of  the  wisdom  he  had  attained  upon  his  travels.  How 
could  they  talk  of  politics  in  his  presence  :  Why,  gracious  !  he 
had  held  die  Emperor  o'  Russia's  stirrup  at  Petersburgh,  and 
taken  off  his  hat  to  the  Pope  o'  Rome, — aye!  and  caught  a 
glimpse  o'  Boney  to  boot.  Then,  as  to  religious  matters !  why 
the  Vicar  was  nothing  to  him  :  he  had  seen  some  nations  that  pray 
crosslegged,  and  some  that  pray  in  the  open  air,  and  some  that 
don't  pray  at  all ;  and  he  had  been  to  St.  Peter's,  and  a  place 
they  call  Uie  Pantheon,  and  all  among  the  convents  and  nunneries, 
where  they  shut  up  young  folk  to  make  clergymen  of  them.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  all  this  condensation  of  knowledge  produced 
much  veneration  in  the  neighbourhood ;  it  wore  off,  however, 
rapidly,  and  his  companions  began  to  enjoy  the  tales  of  his  hard* 
ships,  his  privations,  his  battles,  and  his  triumphs,  without  any 
feeling  of  distance  or  dissatisfaction.  Enchanted  by  the  stories 
he  told,  enchanted  still  more  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
told  them,  the  Patres  Comcripti  began  to  despise  their  hitherto 
pacific  habits;  they  carried  their  sticks  on  their  shoulders, instead 
of  trailing  them  on  the  ground ;  they  longed 

^  To  follow  to  the  field  some  warlike  lord  ;* 

all  of  them  began  to  look  big,  and  one  or  two  made  some  profi- 
ciency in  swearing.  By  the  edict  of  the  Dictator,  the  biblical 
prints  which  were  ranged  round  the  chamber  made  room  for 
coloured  representations  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt ;  and  the  table 
was  moved  into  such  a  situation  as  to  give  sufficient  room  for  the 
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manual  exercise.  The  women  of  the  village  began  to  be  fright- 
ened ;  Matthew  Lock,  a  fine  young  man  of  eighteen,  ran  away  to 
be  listed ;  Mark  Fender,  a  fine  old  man  of  eighty,  lost  an  eye  in 
learning  parry  tierce;  two  able-bodied  artisans  caught  an  ague 
by  countermarching  in  a  shower ;  apprehensions  of  a  military 
government  began  to  be  pretty  general, — when  suddenly  the  Dic- 
tator was  taken  off  by  an  apoplexy. — Ibi  omnis  effusus  labor! 
He  died  when  the  organization  of  the  corps  was  just  completed : 
he  was  carried  to  hb  final  quarters  in  great  state,  and  three  pistols 
and  a  blunderbuss  were  fired  over  his  grave.  Why  should  we 
contemn  his  lowly  sepulchre  ?  He  died — and  so  did  Alexander. 
^  The  warlike  Tullus  was  succeeded  by  the  pacific  Numa.  Ker- 
ricky  the  Sei^eanti  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas,  the  Clerk.  The 
six  months  during  which  the  progeny  of  Mars  had  held  the  reins 
of  government,  had  unsettled  every  thing ;  the  six  weeks  which 
saw  Nicholas  in  his  stead  set  every  thing  in  its  place  again.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days  it  was  discovered  that  drab  was  a  better 
colour  than  red,  and  that  an  oyster-knife  was  a  prettier  weapon 
than  a  bayonet.  In  this  short  reign  the  Magnates  of  the  place 
imbibed  a  strong  taste  for  literature  and  the  arts.  The  blunder- 
buss was  exchanged  for  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,*'  and  one  of 
the  pistols  for  the  *'  Whole  Duty  of  Man.''  Nicholas  himself 
was  a  man  of  considerable  acquirements ;  he  was  the  best  reader 
in  the  place  next  to  the  Vicar,  and  by  dint  of  much  scraping  and 
perseverance  he  bad  managed  to  fill  two  shelves  with  a  heteroge- 
neous confusion  of  ancient  and  modem  lore.  There  was  an  odd 
volume  of  the  **  History  of  England/'  sundry  ditto  of  Sermons, 
an  account  of  **  Anson's  Voyage  Round  the  World,"  and  ''  The 
righte  Pathe  toe  Welle-Doinge,"  by  Geoffry  Mixon.  There  was 
also  a  sage  Treatise  on  Ghosts,  Spectres,  Apparitions,  &c.  which 
instigated  me  to  various  acts  of  atrocity,  to  wliich  I  shall  pre- 
sently allude. 

Nicholas  had  presided  over  the  conclave  for  four  months  in 
uointemipted  tranquillity,  when  an  incident  occurred  which  put 
the  firmness  of  his  character  to  the  test.  The  Parliament  had  just 
finished  their  second  jug  one  evening,  and  were  beginning  to 
think  of  an  adjournment,  when  a  low  rumbling  noise,  like  the 
echo  of  distant  thunder,  was  heard,  and  in  a  moment  afterwards 
the  door,  as  it  were  spontaneously,  flew  open,  and  a  spectre  flew 
in.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  describe  the  spectre :  it  was,  selon 
regie,  above  the  common  height,  with  pale  cheeks,  hollow  voice, 
and  staring  eyes.  It  advanced  to  the  Dictator's  chair,  and  moaned, 
in  an  audible  murmur — *'  I  am  thine  evil  genius,  Nicholas! — 
thou  shalt  see  me  at  church  on  Sundav."  And  then  it  imme- 
diately  vanished,  nobody  knew  how  or  where.  Well  indeed  it 
might,  for  few  of  the  company  were  qualified  to  play  the  spy 
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on  its  motions.  The  Clerk,  however,  is  said  to  have  kept  his 
seat  with  great  firmness ;  and  ail  avowed  that  they  had  followed 
bis  example.  Howbeit,  unless  my  memory  fails  me,  there  was 
a  whisper  that  the  saddler  contrived  to  be  looking  under  the 
table  for  a  sixpence,  and  the  exciseman's  sooty  appearance  told 
dirty  tales  of  the  chimney.  The  Clerk  was  much  importuned 
not  to  hazard  himself  in  the  church  upon  the  fated  Sabbath; 
but  upon  this  point  he  was  obstinate ;  it  was  finally  agreed  to 
conceal  the  matter,  and  in  the  event  of  the  apparition's  re- 
appearance to  set  the  Minister  at  him. 

On  the  Sunday,  (for  I  suppose  the  reader  is  aware  that  I  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  causes  of  the  alarm)  it  was  very 
amusing  to  watch  the  different  faces  of  terror  or  expectation 
which  appeared  at  public  worship,  to  mark  the  quivering  hue  on 
the  sallow  cheek  of  the  exciseman,  and  listen  to  the  querulous 
intonation  of  the  clerk's  Amen.  When  at  last  the  sermon  was 
concluded,  Nicholas  gave  his  final  twang  in  such  a  manner  that 
to  my  ears  it  resembled  an  lo  Paan,  He  rose  from  his  knees 
with  a  countenance  of  such  uumingled,  unrepressed  triumph, 
that  I  could  no  longer  restrain  myself! — I  laughed.  Alas! 
dearly  did  I  rue,  unhappy  wight,  that  freak  of  sacrilegious 
jocularity. 

**  And  is  this  all  ? " — See  now ;  you  laugh  at  this  deception, 
because  a  foolish  boy  was  its  instrument,  and  an  honest  clerk  its 
victim.  Have  you  not  often  pored,  with  romantic  interest,  upon 
tales  of  impostures  equally  gross?  Have  you  not  read  with 
horror  the  celebrated  warning  of  Dion?  Have  you  not  shud- 
dered at  *'  I  am  thine  evil  spirit,  Brutus ;  thou  shalt  see  me 
again  at  Philippi  ? ''  and  yet 

"  W^hafs  in  a  name  ? 
^  Nicholas '  will  raise  a  spirit  as  well  as  *  Brntas.' " 

The  Dictator's  seat  was  soon  after  vacated.  Ellen,  the  Vicar's 
daughter,  had  died  some  years  before;  and  her  father,  finding 
himself  unable  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  residence  which  she 
had  so  long  endeared  to  him,  prepared  to  quit  the  village.  It 
was  supposed  that  poor  Nicholas  was  overpowered  by  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  patron :  certain  it  is  that  he  died  very  quietly  one 
fine  aifmmer's  evening,  quite  prepared  for  his  end,  and  in  the 
fullest  possession  of  his  faculties.  He  was  followed  to  his  grave 
by  as  smcere  a  crowd  of  mourners  as  ever  wept  at  a  poor  man's 
obsequies.  There  is  no  urn,  no  column,  no  monumental  splendor 
where  he  sleeps !  But  what  of  this  ?  Nicholas  is  dust — and  so 
is  Cheops. 

One  more  name  lives  in  my  recollection.  The  oM  Clerk 
bequeathed  his  library  and  his  authority  to  his  favourite,  Arlhan 
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Arthur! — he  had  no  other  name.  'That  of  his  father  was  unknown 
lo  him,  and  be  was  taken  from  life  before  his  merits  had  earned 
one.  He  was  a  foundling.  He  had  been  left  at  the  old  Clerk's 
door  some  jears  before  I  was  bom  ;  and  Nicholas  had  relieved 
the  parish  of  the  expense,  and  had  educated  him  with  all  the 
attention  of  a  father.  I  will  not  relate  the  whisper  which  went 
about  at  the  time,  nor  the  whispers  which  succeeded  afterwards* 
Arthur  grew  in  health  and  beauty,  and  was  quite  the  pet  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  he  had  talents  too,  which  seemed  designed  for 
brighter  days ;  and  patience,  which  made  even  his  bitter  lot 
endurable.  He  used  to  write  verses  which  were  the  admiration 
of  the  synod ;  and  sang  his  hearers  to  sleep  occasionally  with  all 
the  good-nature  imaginable.  At  last  a  critic  of  distinguished 
BOle,  who  was  spending  a  few  months  near  the  hamlet,  happened 
to  get  a  sight  of  the  boy's  poetry,  and  took  a  fancy  to  him.  He 
taught  him  to  read  and  recite  with  feeling ;  pointed  out  to  him 
the  beauties  and  the  errors  of  the  models  which  he  put  into  his 
hands ;  and,  on  his  departure,  gave  him  the  works  of  several  of 
our  modem  worthies,  and  promised  that  he  would  not  forget  him. 
However,  he  did  forget  him,  or  gave  no  symptoms  of  his  re- 
membrance. 

The  old  Clerk  died,  and  Arthur  felt  alone  in  the  world.  Still 
he  hud  many  friends ;  and  when  the  first  burst  of  his  regret  was 
over,  comfortable  prospects  again  began  to  dawn  upon  him.  He 
again  mingled  in  the  society  of  the  village ;  and  the  Dictator's 
chair  in  the  chimney-corner,  which  had  been  vacated  during  this 
short  interregnum,  was  given  up  to  him  cheerfully.  He  was 
beloved,  esteemed,  looked  up  to,  by  every  one.  Another  circum- 
stance, too,  seemed  likely  to  add  to  his  happiness :  he  fixed  his 
affections  on  a  young  woman,  the  daughter  of  an  inhabitant  of 
the  place ;  his  passion  was  returned  with  interest,  and  the  former 
opposed  no  obstacle  to  its  gratification. 

On  a  sudden  his  whole  appearance  and  behaviour  was  altered. 
He  seemed  as  if  awaking  from  a  delightful  dream ;  nothing  which 
he  had  loved  or  pursued  appeared  to  have  charms  for  him  any 
longer.  When  he  was  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  his  depres- 
<sion,  he  hinted  obscurely  that  *'  it  was  no  matter ;  the  infamy  which 
his  parents  had  heaped  upon  him  he  would  bear  alone ;  he  would 
entangle  no  one  else  in  the  misery  which  was  and  must  be  his 
own  portion."  *This  was  all  the  explanation  he  gave;  but  it  was 
enough  to  show  that  he  had  given  himself  up  to  the  dominion  of 
a  morbid  sensibility,  which  must  finally  be  his  destruction. 

He  ceased  to  lead,  as  he  formerly  was  wont  to  do,  the  opinions 
and  pursuits  of  his  neighbours.  They  had  always  bowed  to  his 
criticisms,  his  logic,  his  lectures;  but  criticism,  logic,  and  lee- 
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turesy  were  now  silent.  He  would  sit  in  the  chair  of  dignity, 
hour  after  hour,  and  utter  no  word:  sometimes,  however,  he 
would  appear  to  shake  off,  with  a  painful  struggle,  the  feelings 
which  oppressed  him,  and  would  break  out  suddenly  into  flashes 
of  a  broad  but  irresistible  humour,  which  Bums,  in  his  brightest 
moments,  could  not  have  surpassed ;  and  then  he  would  relapse 
again  into  gloom  and  taciturnity.  But  his  mind,  thus  kept  in  a 
state  of  continual  agitation  and  excitement,  was  sinking  fast  be- 
neath it.  The  girl  too,  whom  he  loved,  was  wretched  through  hb 
refinement  of  passion.  She  believed  herself  slighted,  and  her 
coldness  aggravated  his  torments.  This  could  not  last! — It 
did  not. 

One  day  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  in  the  village.  One 
of  his  friends,  going  to  his  cottage,  found  the  door  fastened ;  and, 
upon  calling,  received  no  answer.  The  neighbourhood  became 
alarmed;  and  several  of  his  acquaintance  searched  in  vain  for 
him*.  He  was  not  by  the  stream  where  he  often  sat  in  solitude 
till  the  noxious  dew  fell  round  him ;  nor  in  the  grove,  where  he 
used  to  listen  to  the  nightingales  till  Fancy  filled  up  the  pauses  in 
their  songs ;  nor  by  the  window,  where  he  would  stand  and  gaze 
unconsciously  till  the  sight  of  that  dear  face  drove  him  from  the 
scene  of  enchantment.  At  last  they  forced  open  his  door;  I 
entered  with  them.  The  poor  youth  was  sitting  at  his  writing- 
table,  in  his  old  Patron^s  arm-chair ;  the  pen  seemed  to  have  just 
fallen  from  his  hand ;  the  ink  on  its  nib  was  hardly  dry ;  but  he 
was  ^uite  still,  quite  silent,  quite  cold. 

His  last  thoughts  seemed  to  have  been  spent  upon  the  stanzas 
which  were  on  the  table  before  him.  I  will  transcribe  them,  rather 
as  an  illustration  of  his  story  than  as  a  specimen  of  his  talents. 
Some  of  the  lines  gave  rise  to  a  conjecture  that  he  had  been  die 
author  of  his  own  death,  but  nothing  appeared  to  warrant  the 
suspicion. 

^  I  have  a  devU  in  my  brain! — 
He  haunts  me  when  I  sleep, 
And  points  his  finger  at  my  pain, 

And  wiU  not  let  me  weep : 
And  ever,  as  he  hears  me  groan. 
He  says  the  cause  is  all  my  own. 

I  shaU  be  calm  anon  1 — ^I  had 

A  pleasant  dream  of  bliss; 
And  now  they  teU  me  I  am  mad, — 

Why  should  I  mourn  for  this? 
My  good,  kind  Parents  I — answer  ye, 
For  what  I  am,  and  am  to  be. 
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Alas!  I  hare  Ibi^^UeD, dear, 

The  pledging  and  the  tow  ; 
There  ie  a  Hdsehood  in  my  tear, 

I  do  not  love  thee  now : 
Or  how  could  I  endure  to  go, 
And  look,  and  laugh,  and  leare  thee  so  ? 

Thou  ahalt  not  come  to  my  caress, 

TlioQ  shalt  not  bear  my  name ; 
Nor  sorrow  in  my  wretchedness, 

Nor  wither  in  my  shame ; 
Mine  is  the  misery  and  the  moan, 
And  I  will  die— but  die  akme  1" 

too  I  saw  carried  to  his  narrow  dwelling-place.  In  his 
latter  days  he  had  been  regarded  by  his  companions  with  a  kind 
of  superstitious  awe ;  and^  as  his  coffin  fell  with  its  solemn,  rever- 
beratmg  sound,  into  its  allotted  space,  the  bearers  looked  upon 
each  other  with  an  expression  of  conscious  mystery,  and  many 
diook  their  heads  in  silence.  I  lingered  round  the  spot  when 
th^  departed,  and  planted  a  rose  upon  his  humble  mound. 

1  was  to  leave  the  village  the  next  day  in  order  to  fix  my  abode 
among  the  haunts  of  busy  men.  In  the  evening,  feeling  a  melan- 
choly which  I  could  not  shake  off,  I  took  up  my  hat  and  wan- 
dered towards  the  churchyard.  From  a  distance  I  perceived  a 
bright  and  delicate  figure  hastily  retiring  from  my  approach.  I 
leaned  over  the  remains  of  the  lund,  the  enthusiastic,  the  affec- 
tionate !  The  rose  which  I  had  planted  there  glistened  beneath 
the  moon : — it  was  not  the  dew ; — ^it  was  someming  more  clear, 
more  precious : — it  was  one  beautiful  tear !  I  had  rather  have 
such  a  tear  on  my  grave  than  a  pyramid  of  marble. 


STANZAS. 

Nay,  let  us  hope !  it  is  not  vain — 

Though  many  and  many  a  joy  be  flown  : 

Sublimer  blessings  yet  remain — 
A  few  rich  hearts  are  still  our  own  ; 

A  few,  a  very  few,  whose  love 

Nor  fate  nor  years  from  us  can  sever ; 

And  guiding  light  from  Heaven  above ; 
And  Time,  that  smiles  on  firm  endeavour. 

TOL^II.  p 
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There  is  a  manlineM  in  hope. 

It  sets  the  exor^is'd  spirit  free 
To  burst  the  present's  cloudy  cope^ 

And  breathe  in  clear  futurity. 

There,  pure  from  grief,  and  sin,  and  toil, 
That  shade  the  sky  of  passing  time. 

Lies  a  new  world— -an  untrod  soil-— 
A  shadowy  Eden,  still  in  prime. 

Tlere,  all  we  honoured,  aU  we  lov'd^ 
More  fair,  more  glorious  still  appears ; 

And  hopes  are  crown'd ;  and  faith  approvM ; 
And  peace  smiles  calm  on  moonlight  years. 

And  if,  'mid  that  delicious  trance. 

We  waste  one  thought  on  present  sorrow. 

Its  memory  serves  but  to  enhance 
The  blissful  vision  of  to->morrow. 

As  when  the  shadowy  Good  repose^ 
Lapt  on  the  green  Elysian  plain. 

And  dream  awhile  of  earthly  woes^ 
To  wake  in  Heaven  more  blest  again ! 

G.  M* 


ON  TRUE  FRIENDSHIP. 

^  Infido  scurne  distabit  arnicas." 


HORAOE. 


How  very  seldom  do  we  find  any  one  who  has  a  relish  for  real 
Friendship— who  can  set  a  due  value  upon  its  approbation,  and 

ay  a  due  regard  to  its  censures !    Adulation  lives,  and  pleases ; 

''ruth  dies,  and  is  forgotton.  The  flattery  of  the  fool  is  always 
pungent  and  delicious ;  the  rebuke  of  the  wise  is  ever  irkaome 
and  hateful.    Wherefore,  then,  do  we  accuse  the  Fates  when  they 
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withhold  from  us  the  blessings  of  friendship^  if  we  oursdves  have 
not  the  capacity  for  enjoying  them  ? 

Schah  Sultan  Hossem,  says  an  old  Persian  fable^  had  two  fa- 
vourites. Mahamood  was  very  designing  and  smooth-tongued  ; 
Selim  was  very  open  and  plain-spoken.  After  a  space,  the  in- 
trigues of  Mahamood  had  the  upper  hand,  and  Selim  was  banished 
from  the  court.  Then  Zobeide,  the  mother  of  the  Sultan's  mother, 
a  wise  woman,  and  one  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Persians, 
stood  before  the  throne,  and  spoke  thus : — 

^  When  I  was  young  I  was  said  to  be  beautiful.  Upon  one 
occasion,  a  great  f%te  was  to  be  given.  The  handmaids  dressed 
my  hair  in  att  inner  apartment.  ^  Look,'  said  one,  *  how  bright 
are  her  eyes ! '  '  What  a  complexion,'  said  anodier,  '  is  upon 
her  cheeks  ! '  '  What  sweetness,'  cried  a  third,  *  in  her  voice  ! ' 
I  grew  sick  of  all  this  adulation.  I  sent  mv  women  from  me, 
and  complained  to  myself  bitterly.  '  Why  have  I  not,'  I  cried, 
'  aoHie  friend  on  whom  I  can  rely ;  who  will  tell  me  with  sincerity 
when  the  ro^s  on  my  cheeks  begin  to  fade,  and  the  darkness  of 
my  Eyebrows  to  want  colouring?     But  alas!  this  is  impossible.' 

"  As  I  spoke,  a  beneficent  Genius  rose  from  the  ground  before 
me.  '  I  have  brought  thee,'  he  said,  '  what  thou  didst  require  : 
thou  shalt  no  longer  have  occasion  to  reproach  the  Prophet  for 
denyiii|r  thee  that  which,  if  granted,  thou  wouldst  thyself  destroy.' 
So  iaymg,  he  held  forth  to  me  a  small  locket,  and  disappeared. 

''I  opened  it  impatiently.  It  contained  r.  small  plate,  in  shape 
like  a  horseman's  shield,  but  so  bright  that  the  brishtness  of 
twenty  shields  would  be  ditn  before  it ;  I  looked,  and  beheld  every 
charm  upon  which  I  valued  myself  reflected  upon  its  surface. 
*  Delightful  Monitor ! '  I  exclaimed,  *  thou  shalt  ever  be  my  com- 
paniob ;  in  thee  I  may  safely  confide ;  thou  art  not  mercenary, 
tior  changeable ;  thou  wilt  always  speak  to  me  the  truth— as 
dloa  dost  now ! '  and  I  kissed  its  polish  excitingly,  md  hastened 
to  the  fete. 

''  Something  happened  to  ruffle  my  temper,  and  I  returned  to 
tfie  palace  out  of  humour  with  myself  and  the  world.  I  took  up 
my  treasure.  Heavens !  what  a  change  was  there !  my  eyes  were 
red  with  weeping — my  lips  distorted  with  vexation.  My  beauty 
was  changed  into  deformity — ^my  dimples  were  converted  into 
firowtis.  'Liar!'  I  cried,  in  a  freti2^  of  passion, '  what  meanest 
iikim  by  this  insolence  ?  art  thou  not  m  my  power,  and  dost  thou 
ftttivdke  me  to  wrath  ? '  I  dashed  my  Monitor  to  the  earthy  and 
went  in  search  of  the  consolation  of  my  flatterers ! " 

2^beide  here  ceased.      I  know  not  whether  the  reader  mil 

eomprehend  the  application  of  her  narrative.    The  Sultan  did, 

— ^tnd  Selim  was  recalled. 

M.  STERLING. 

p2 
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LETTERS  FROM  OXFORD. 

NO.    I. 
TO  PEREGRINE  COURTENAY»   ESQ. 

M College y  Mondmi  Eeeidng. 

MY  DEAR  EDITOR, 

Here  I  am,  on  my  first  introduction  to  Alma  Mater,  no  longer 
the  Eton  Boy,  but  the  Oxford  Man.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe  to  you  the  various  speculations  which  floated  around  me, 
as  the  Defiance  bowled  along  the  Henley  road ;  or  embody  in 
words  the  agitating  sensations  which  I  felt  on  descending  the 
heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford.  They  commanded  a 
panoramic  view  of  those  turrets  which  were  to  be  the  future  scene 
of  all  my  hopes  and  fears ;  and,  as  I  caught  the  first  glance  of 
Academus,  peeping  from  between  the  elm  groves  in  which  she 
appears  from  this  quarter  to  be  embowered,  it  was  but  likely  that 
certain  suggestions  of  doubt  and  anxiety  should  intrude  them- 
selves into  the  company  of  those  high  aspirations  in  which  I  was^ 
indulging.  Of  course,  amid  the  bustle  of  this  new  woiid,  I  have 
little  time  for  argumentative  dissertations,  and  therefore  you  most 
expect  nothing  but  olain  unvarnished  facts  from  this  communi- 
cation. Immediately  on  my  arrival,  I  put  myself  under  the 
protection  of  our  esteemed  friend,  Robert  Sterling,  who  has 
got  a  scholarship  with  an  odd  name  at  this  College.  Luckily  I 
found  him  in  his  rooms;  and  I  need  hardly  mention  that  be 
received  me  with  the  greatest  kindness.  His  hospitality,  we  all 
know,  b  rather  of  the  rough  sort ;  and  he  made  me  swallow  a 
pint  of  wine  at  noonday,  by  way  of  dusting  my  throat,  as  he 
called  it,  before  he  would  suffer  me  to  enter  upon  business.  In 
the  meanwhile  he  plied  me  with  inquiries  after  the  welfare  of  the 
Club,  and  the  prospects  for  next  Number ;  and  congratulated  me 
on  the  respectable  name  which  the  Publication  had  secured  itself 
at  both  Universities.  He  enumerated  the  societies  who  took  it 
in,  and  ran  over  the  various  remarks  and  morceaux  of  criticbm 
he  had  occasionally  picked  up  at  Jubber's  (the  Oxford  LdiytoD) 
and  our  Publisher's ;  till  at  last  I  took  advantage  of  a  pauae  to 
ask  his  directions  as  to  my  proceedings  on  the  subject  of  entering 
myself  as  a  member  of  die  University.  I  never  shall  forget  the 
chop-Adlen  look  which  he  gave  me  in  answer.  When  he  began 
to  mutter  about  Oriel,  Brazen-Nose,  &c.  &c. ;  that  he  had  been 
endeavouring  to  get  a  relation's  name  upon  the  books  of  tfaa§e 
Colleges,  and  had  been  told  that  they  were  full,  overflowingly 
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fully  for  years  to  come ;  I  quickly  eased  him  upon  this  subject, 
by  informing  him  that  I  had  been  for  some  time  enrolled  upon  the 
list  of  his  own  foundation,  and  had  received  orders  to  come  up 
to  enter  myself.  Sterling  upon  this  brightened  up,  and  I  was 
fordiwith  directed  to  call  upon  the  Tutor,  and  make  known  my 
anival.  Judge  of  the  palpitating  heart  with  which  I  tapped  at 
the  door.  I  had  never  felt  so  awkwardly,  even  while  waitmg  in 
Library,  when  I  knew  I  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  a  flogging. 
If  I  had  in  fact  formed  any  idea .  of  the  person  of  my  future  in- 
fltmctor,  it  must  have  borne  much  of  the  following  character :— a 
grave,  sober-looking  personage,  with  deep  mathematical  furrows 
across  his  forehead,  sunken  eyes,  snuffy  nose,  and  seated  in  state 
within  a  huge  arm-chair.  What  was  my  surprise  to  find  Mr. 
JackaoQ  a  decided  contrast  to  my  beau  ideal,  A  little  smart 
figure,  agile,  a  very  rival  of  the  perpetuum  mobile,  was  cordially 
glad  to  see  me,  shook  hands  heartily,  pointed  to  a  chair,  poked 
the  fire  a  dozen  times,  and  then  assumed  the  tutor — ^  1  have 
■uflicient  confidence,"  says  he,  ''  in  the  high  reputation  which 
Eton  has  secured  to  herself,  to  be  satisfied  that  you  are  perfectly 
qualified  for  admittance  into  our  society :  however,  you  know, 
Mr.  Le  Blanc,  forms  must  be  attended  to.  What  books  have 
ijoa  been  lately  reading?" — I  modestly  named  a  few  of  our 
•Ghool  classics;  but  Mr.  J.  interrupted  me  by  haranguing  so  vo- 
IttUy  about  iEschylus,  Pindar,  and  some  other  authors,  that  I 
began  to^  tremble  in  my  shoes  at  the  prospect  of  a  severe  exami- 
nation. All  this  ended  in  a  Homer  being  handed  me,  and  I  was 
requested  to  construe  one  of  the  easiest  passages  in  the  Iliad, 
and  then  followed  as  difficult  a  task  in  the  ^neid.  I  was  next 
to  read  a  paragraph  of  monkish  Latin  from  a  little  white  book, 
which  I  found  to  contain  extracts  from  the  University  Statutes ; 
and,  on  the  close  of  my  recitative,  Mr.  J.  skipped  out  of  the  room, 
and  I  was  left  to  my  own  meditations.  I  employed  the  interval 
in  amusing  myself  with  the  duodecimo  I  held  in  my  hand ;  and  I 
•happened  to  fall  upon  some  passages  which  put  me  in  mind  of 
certain  individuals  of  our  Club,  for  whose  edification  I  make  bold 
.to  extract  them. 

FOR   MR.   OOLIGHTLY. 

*  Statatmn  est,  quod  Scholares  per  civitatem  ejasq.  suburbia  otiosi  non  obam- 
Indent;  neqae  in  plateis,  ant  publico  foro,  seu  in  quadririis,  {a^pud  Pennffless 
Bmelk,  ntTnlgo  vocant,)  aut  apud  oppidanorum  officinas  stantes,  aut  commo- 
at  ooBipiciantnr." 

FOR  SIR   T.   It£SBIT. 

Statntum  est,  quod-  Scholares  a  diTersoriis,  cauponis,  oenopoliis,  ac  domi- 
qnitraseunque  intra  civitatem,  vel  praicinctam  UniTersitatis,  inquibus  tinum, 

aat  qalvis  alius  potus,  aut  herba  Nicotiana  (sive  To6acco,)  ordinarie  Tendltur, 

abftiiieaBt." 
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FOR  MR.  C0URTBR4Y. 

^  81  quia  aliqnid  fcripto  compofuerit,  ande  alicoi  flBsUmatio  et  fama  ladi  poMit, 
Tel  aliqaid  a  te  lectum,Tel  ab  alio  recitante  auditum,  ad  Vice  Cane,  piotiiiiu  hand 
detulerity  vel  quoquo  modo  in  vulgiiB  spanerit  ant  diasemminaYerit,  tanqnam 
paeis  peitnrbatof  iMuudatnr." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  J.  returaed,  and  I  was  bnrried  to  the 
Warden's^  who,  I  was  given  to  understand,  acted  as  Pro-Vioe- 
Chancellor  during  the  absence  of  that  dignitary.  There  are  some 
few  characters,  whose  mild  address  and  amiable  manners  make 
such  a  favourable  impression  upon  our  feelings,  even  at  t'  first 
introduction,  particularly  when  we  are  in  the  company  of  entire 
strangers,  that  the  affections,  which^  like  Noah's  dove,  have  for 
some  time  been  looking  out  with  earnestness  to  find  a  resting- 
place,  eagerly  hasten  to  repose  in  full  confidence  in  an  asyhsin 
thus  seemingly  opened  to  their  approaches.  And  when  senti- 
ments of  respect  are  blended  with  those  of  a  kinder  nature^  die 
conquest  is  complete,  the  spell  irresistible.  Such  was  the  cha- 
racter now  before  me^a  happy  union  of  condescending  affability 
and  graceful  dignity,  in  which  tlie  contrasted  qualities  were  so 
nicely  counterbalanced  by  each  other's  influence,  that  the  evil 
effects  arising  firom  either  of  them  when  in  a  state  of  celibacy 
were  completely  avoided.  The  presence  of  Dr.  James  did  not 
impose  that  deference  which  bears  so  strong  a  tincture  of  servility 
when  paid  by  an  inferior,  and  yet  it  was  impossible  to  degenerate 
into  a  licentious  freedom  of  behaviour  from  a  presumption  of  in- 
dulgence. His  latitudinarian  principles  of  liberality  had  nothing 
of  weakness  in  them ;  and  no  man  ever  understood  so  well,  or 
practised  with  such  success,  yet  without  ostentation,  the  *'  Thus 
fur  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther." 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Sterling  for  the  last  observations  I 
have  ventured  to  give  you,  for  of  course  they  required  a  more 
mature  judgment  than  I  was  capable  of  exercising.  And  yet,  as 
I  gazed  upon  the  person  whom  I  was  thus  introduced  to,  though 
pde  and  emaciated  from  the  ravages  of  a  long  illness,  I  coidd 
easily  discern  the  existence  of  those  characterutics  I  have  described, 
and  which  had  neither  been  soured  by  the  irritation,  or  enfeebkd 
by  the  wearisomeness,  of  his  sufferings. 

Having  displayed  my  proficiency  in  classical  knowledge  by  the 
repetition  of  the  same  passages  in  Homer  and  Virgil  which  I 
read  in  the  Tutor's  room,  I  was  directed  to  subscribe  my  name 
in  a  large  folio  Album.  This  proved  to  contain  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  which,  by-the-by,  I  had  never  read.  My  predicament 
was  an  awkward  one ;  but  it  was  too  late  for  hesitation,  and  I 
salved  my  conscience  by  the  same  device  which  I  have  no  doubt 
ninety*nine  out  of  the  hundred  have' done  before  me, — I  promised 
myself  to  believe  every  iota  when  I  had  read  them.   The  remainder 
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of  this  fonnal  initiation  wi^  toon  despatched.  I  separately  abjured 
the  damnable  doctrines  of  the  Pope,  swore  allegiance  to  the  Kioff, 
and  vowed  to  preserve  the  statutes  and  privileges  of  the  society  I 
was  dien  admitted  into. 

When  I  had  discharged  the  appointed  fees,  I  thought  the 
linainess  was  all  over ;  but  I  was  now  honoured  with  a  closet  au- 
dieace.by  the  Tutor.  We  arranged  the  plan  of  future  study,  and 
then  followed  a  few  hints  of  general  utility.  I  could  not  help 
smiling,  when,  among  the  dignitaries  whom  I  was  bound  to  make 
obeisance  to  by  capping  whenever  I  met  them,  Mr.  Jackson's 
catalogue  included  his  all-important  self  m  the  number.  At  last, 
however,  I  was  dismissed ;  and,  on  returning  to  my  friend  Ster- 
ling, he  bade  me  prepare  for  dinner  in  Hall,  and  hoped  I  would 
not  be  annoyed  by  an  opportunity  of  meeting  some  of  my  future 
aiaociates  at  a  wine  party  in  the  evening.  As  this  letter  has  already 
eiceeded  all  reasonable  limits,  I  shall  reserve  the  account  of  this 
convivial  meeting  for  a  future  communication.  At  present  believe 
mo  to  remain 

Your  attached  friend. 

And  his  Majesty's  loyal  subject, 

ALLEN  LE  BLANC. 

P.  S.  I  shall  be  back  in  time  for  the  next  Club  day.  I  shall 
make  a  great  point  of  regular  attendance  till  the  vacation,  when  I 
take  mj  final  leave  of  you  and  the  Scho<d,  as  I  am  promised 
looms  in  College  by  that  time. 


NO.  XI. 

March  20. — Thtesdap  Morning. 

Do  not,  my  dear  Courtenay,  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with 
my  second  epistle  has  followed  upon  the  footsteps  of  its 
predecessor.  Those  who  will  call  up  to  their  remembrance  the 
dme  when  they  were  first  enrolled  among  the  alumni  of  Eton, 
and  found  themselves  surrounded  by  the  strange  novelties  of  a 
different  creation  from  what  they  had  been  heretofore  accustomed 
to^— rlhese,  I  say,  will  best  sympathue  with  the  feelings  which 
yearn  to  abare,  with  some  dear  confidant,  that  superabundance  of 
fresh  knowledge,  that  comes  in  faster  than  the  digestive  faculties 
can  well  manage  to  secrete  it. 

I  jpromised  to  send  you  an  account  of  the  delightful  evening 
whiGn  I  spent  in  the  society  of  Sterling,  aiKl  some  friends  whom 
I  found  he  had  invited  on  purpose  to  meet  me.  But  before  I 
enter  upon  a  description  of  the  incidents  of  the  meeting,  and 
attempt  to  give  you  a  faint  idea  of  the  conversational  powers  which 
were  there  displayed,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  introduce  you  to  a  few 
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of  the  characters  of  whidi  the  party  consisted,  as  near  as  possSde 
in  die  words  of  my  good  host,  whom  I  persuaded  to  favour  me 
with  this  detail,  on  the  company  breaking  up.  The  tke^drtite^  as 
you  may  well  imagine,  was  prolonged  to  a  late  hour. 

I  had  been  particularly  struck  by  the  vivacity  and  brilliaBt  con- 
versation of  one  individual,  whom  I  should  describe  as  a  sort  of 
irregular  figure,  with  dark  raven  locks  staring  above  his  forehead, 
*'  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine/'  or,  to  speak  more  tech- 
nically, dressed  after  the  French  fashion,  as  if  stiffened  up  in 
front  with  pomatum.  His  eyebrows  were  prominent  and  coal- 
black,  and  his  orbs  of  vision  full,  and  expressive  of  intelligence. 
He  appeared  to  be  yet  rough  from  the  hand  of  nature,  for  his 
converse  bore  no  marks  of  having  been  polished  or  pruned  by 
the  logic  of  the  school.  In  fact,  his jTor^e  by  no  means  consisted 
in  |the  art  of  unravelling  the  intricacies  of  any  ai^ument  which 
happened  to  be  on  the  carpet,  but  rather  in  furnishing  materiab 
of  new  subjects,  whenever  the  conversation  be^n  to  flag ;  and 
this  was  effected  by  starting  the  most  eccentnc  notions,  which 
could  not  fail  of  attracting  the  attention,  and  fascinating  the  ima- 
gination, of  his  audience.  This  luckily  was  no  common  one, 
or  otherwise  such  abilities  would  have  been  thrown  away,  and, 
like  the  roses  of  Passtum,  he  might  have  wasted  himself  upon 
the  desert  air,  if,  indeed,  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
beinj^  mistaken  for  a  fool,  so  closely  genius  borders  upon  ab- 
surdity! 

**  Mr.  Carmarthen,*'  said  my  friend  Sterling,  *^  has  only  lately 
come  up  to  reside  with  us.  He  is  an  exotic  from  the  West  Indies, 
and,  as  you  perceive,  does  not  bely  the  character  of  his  coun- 
trymen,— 

'  Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  sun/ 

His  education,  I  believe,  was  chiefly  derived  from  a  grammar- 
school  in  Kent,  and  I  cannot  say  that  he  was  well-grounded  there 
in  the  essentials  for  the  attainment  of  classical  learning.  Minerva 
only  knows  who  was  in  &ult,  he  or  his  Orbilius.  I  am  often 
half-inclined  to  suspect  the  former  of  the  blame,  when  I  see  the 
inveterate  fastidiousness  with  which  books  of  rudiments  are 
treated,  and  the  precipitate  eagerness  which  is  evinced  in  this 
desperado's  attacks  upon  the  deepest  mysteries  of  knowledge.  Mr. 
C.  IS  a  man  after  your  own  heart.  His  metaphysical  turn  has 
long  been  the  amusement  of  the  College.  It  does  not  matter  what 
may  be  the  subject  of  discourse ;  metaphysics  are  sure  to  come 
in.  It  is  '  neck  or  nothing'  with  them.  I  recollect  getting  well 
lectured  at  a  large  breakfost  party,  for  the  improper  application 
of  the  word  '  idea,'  when  I  ought  to  have  substituted  that  of 
'  notion.'    I  deny  not  but  that  he  was  right ;  '  idea '  signifies  the 
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nental  conception  of  a  sabstantial  essence^  ns,  die  idea  of  a 
horse ;  while  '  notion '  can  only  properly  be  applied  to  an  imma- 
terial, as  the  notion  of  a  virtue.    This  promising  Aristotelian  u  a 
nest-door  neighbour  of  mine ;  and  one  day  he  came  running  into 
the  room,  as  I  was  brooding  over  my  ^schylus,  and  requested 
my  assistance  in  a  definition  which  he  had  been  puzzling  over 
Cor  die  last  five  hours,  while  composing  an  Essay  on  the  difference 
between  Envy  and  Jealousy.     It  was  at  last  determined  that 
Envy  would  never  allow  of  a  superior,  while  Jealousy  could  not 
endure  the  presence  of  an  equal.     Oh,  if  the  Old  Bridge  had 
lemained  to  our  days !     But  perhaps  you  are  not  acouainted,  Le 
Blanc,  vrith  the  tradition  1  allude  to.    The  noted  Friar  Bacon 
pursued  his  studies  in  a  room  which  was  attached  to  the  arch  of 
one  of  those  bridges  which  bestride  the  many  branches  of  the  Isis 
in  different  parts  of  the  city  of  Oxford  ;  and  there  was  an  antique 
prophecy,  that  whenever  a  man,  as  clever  as  the  philosopher  who 
dwelt  there,  should  pass  beneath  the  said  arch,  the   structure 
would  fall. 

'  Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  snch  the  will  of  Jove.' " 

The  next  individuali  of  whom  I  made  bold  to  inquire,  was  one 
who  had  given   the   most  decided  proofs  of  solid   scholarship 
dnrine  the  evening.    His  ideas  had  not  that  original  stamp  which 
had  characterized  Mr.  Carmarthen  ;  they  were,  however,  prompt 
at  call,  apposite  for  the  occasion,  and  apparently  derived  firom  an 
abundant  reservoir.     I   should  be  inclined  to  classify  them  all 
under  the  head  of  what  the  Greeks  denominated  the  twucmrat 
(or  acquired);  and  whether  the  doctrine  be  true  or  not,  that  we 
bring  nothing  into  this  world  of  intellectual  possessions  any  more 
than  of  the  other  sort,  with   the  exception  of  the  capacity  for 
acquirement,  I  do  not  venture  to  determine.     But  certainly  all 
the  knowledge  which  this  gendeman  displayed  might  be  readily 
traced  to  the  books  which  he  had  studied.     In  person,  he  was  of 
the  common  size,  vnth  something  of  the  Grecian  bend ;  contracted, 
doubtless  from  sedentary  habits  :  his  eyes  were  dimmed  of  half 
their  lustre  from  constant  use ;  and  there  was  an  appearance  of 
mental  absence  about  him,  likely  to  be  unfavourably  construed  by 
a  stranger,   (as  it  mi^ht  easily  be  taken  for  hauteur,  thoueh  in 
fact  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  defect  of  hearing ;  from  which  I 
onderstand  he  experienced  occasional  annoyance.) 

Stirling  confirmed  the  opinions  which  I  had  formed.  "  Mr. 
Thompson,"  said  he,  '^  is  a  select  specimen  of  the  fruits  of  Dr. 
Valpy^  system  of  Classical  Education.  No  man  in  the  Uni- 
versity can  discuss  the  merits  of  the  digamma  with  greater  fluency 
or  point.  His  Latin  prose  composition  is  the  pure  Ciceronian, 
and  a  false  quantity  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  would  be 
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death  to  him.  The  treasures  of  the  various  Grammars  whidi  have 
been  edited  from  time  to  time ;  the  Port  Royal,  Etoo,  Westmio- 
ster,  8lcv  are  as  his  A  B  C ;  and  few  can  so  well  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  Greek  accents.    In  spite  of  all  this,  there  is 
no  one  who  has  so  little  pedantry  about  him*    It  is  true  that  he 
is  rather  authoritative  in  his  literary  decisions,  but  he  has  the 
fairest  right  to  be  so.    He  has  cultivated,  with  no  small  assiduity, 
other  branches,  which  are  more  calculated  to  give  eclat  to  general 
conversation.    His  admiration  of  our  own  elder  Bards  has  led 
him  to  investi|;ate  the  deepest  principles  of  their  genius.    The 
change  of  pubhc  taste,  which  was  introduced  by  the  present  school 
of  Poetiy,  has  recalled  to  favour  many  authors  who  were  left  to 
slumber  upon  the  shelf  for  ages.    Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Leigh 
Hunt  have  respectively  turned  the  attention  of  their  countrymen 
home  again  to  old  Dan  Chaucer  and  Spenser.      These  same 
Worthies  are  might  favourites  with  Mr.  Thompson :  and  I  believe 
he  is  only  praying  for  the  time  of  his  Examination  to  be  over, 
that  he  may  surrender  himself  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of.  his 
English   Classics.      His  scholastic  learning  is  evidently  super- 
induced, for  he  has  long  been  a  suitor  of  Nature's.    A  romantic 
tinge  of  this  description  first  taught  him  to  practise  that  delightful 
art  which  preserves  for  him  the  image  of  scenes,   the  spell  of 
whose  beauties  has  not  yet  passed  away  from  his  imagination.    I 
need  not  add  that  he  has  showed  himself  no  mean  proficient; 
for,  in  my  opinion,  the  zeal  with  which  we  pursue  any  study  is 
generally  compensated  by  an  equal  proportion  of  success.     One 
trait  more,  and  my  character  will  be  complete.    Mr.  Thompson 
is  not  content  with  that  mere  inert  sort  of  antiquarianism  which  I 
see  Mr.  Bellamy  is  famous  for — I  mean  the  stocking  a  cabinet 
with  curiosities  in  this  line.    His  (Mr.  Thompson's)  research  is 
an  active  one.    There  is  not  an  old  Church,  ruined  Abbey,  or 
Field  of  Battle,  in  the  neighbourhood,  within  twenty  miles,  which 
he  has  not  visited,  and  of  whose  traditions  he  has  not  made  him- 
self perfectly  master.     He  has  the  very  spirit  of  Columbus  in 
exploring  the  various  streams  with  which  this  well-watered  county 
abounds.     He  has  pursued  the  course  of  the  Cherwell  till  it  has 
become  no  wider  than  a  brook ;  and  not  satisfied  with  a  day's 
expedition  up  the  Isis,  during  which  he  was  several  times  obliged 
to  draw  his  skiff  over  certain  disagreeable  impediments  denomi- 
nated oTtfTS,  be  has  lately  been  talking  of  penetrating  as  far  as 
Cheltenham,  and  entertained  sanguine   hopes   of  crossing   the 
range  of  hills  iq  which  the  river  takes  its  rise,  and  then  dropping 
down,  by  some  stream,  uito  the  Bristol  Channel.'' 

The  limits  of  a  letter  will  prevent  me  from  giving  you  several 
other  portraits  with  which  Mr.  Sterling  favoured  me  last  night. 
I  shall  take  a  further  opportunity  of  introducing  them.    At  pre- 
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seDt  I  can  onlj  find  room  for  a  bare  allurion  to  our  conversa- 
tional bill  of  fare.  The  wine  and  dessert  were  of  course  secondary 
considerations ;  merely  the  excuse  for  meeting.  I  don't  believe 
we  drank  two  bottles^  and  there  were  six  of  us ;  if  we  did^  you 
may  fairly  score  down  one  third  to  my  share.  The  break-ice 
aabjecty  or  substitute  for  discussions  on  the  weather^  as  intro- 
ductory to  more  intimate  converse,  is  the  progress  of  die  Exami- 
nation at  the  Schools.  They  are  not  open  at  present  I  find  ;  but 
there  were  vaHous  speculations  afloat  on  the  proposed  candidates 
for  the  honours.  This  naturally  brought  on  some  mention  of 
Divinity ;  and  Mr.  Carmarthen  entangled  us  in  a  most  abstruse 
inaoiry,  by  wondering  what  would  have  been  the  consequences  if 
Adam  had  foUen  into  a  river  deep  enough  to  drpwn  hiin  previous 
to  die  fall.  This  question  was  at  lenffdi  quashed,  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  Mr.  Jefirey  (of  whom  1  shall  have  much  to  say 
hereafter),  who  reminded  the  company  of  the  danger  of  pretend- 
ing to  be  wise  above  that  which  is  Yntton.  He  coolly  settled  the 
present  argument  by  asking  whether  the  providence  ^f  the  Deity 
was  not  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  Adam's  preservation. 
By  the  waj,  it  was  odd  we  had  none  of  us  thought  of  this.  Mr. 
Tnompson  then  addressed  me,  by  asking  if  I  had  yet  paid  a  pil- 

Sima^  to  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  the 
odleian.  My  friend  Sterling  answered  that  we  had  not  yet  had 
time  for  lionizing,  as  I  had  only  arrived  in  the  afternoon.  Now 
came  on  an  animated  discussion  of  the  styles  of  the  different  schools 
of  painting ;  an  admirable  review  of  the  excellencies  of  modem 
artists ;  and  some  clever  conjectures  on  the  probable  merits  of  the 
ancients.  In  the  meaowhile,  the  history  of  the  lovely  but  unfor- 
tunate Mary  Stuart,  was  the  topic  on  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
and  the  question  soon  became  general.  But  my  paper  is  full,  and 
I  must  abruptly  conclude. 

Your's  sincerely, 

A.  L.  B. 
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OOOt— A  POEM. 

BT   VREDERICK   GOLIGHTLY,   ESQ. 

CANTO  I. 
^  A  most  ddieate  monster  t ''— Srakipbabk. 

Kino  ArthuRi  as  the  Legends  sing. 
Was  a  right  brave  and  merry  King, 
And  had  a  wondrous  reputation 
Through  this  right  brave  and  merry  nation. 
His  ancient  face,  and  ancient  clothes. 
His  Tables  round,  and  rounder  Oaths, 
Hb  crown  and  cup,  his  feasts  and  fights. 
His  pretty  Queen  and  valiant  Knights, 
Would  make  me  up  the  raciest  scene. 
That  is,  or  will  he,  or  has  been. 
These  points,  and  others  not  a  few. 
Of  great  importance  to  the  view. 
As,  how  King  Arthur  valued  Woman, 
And,  how  King  Arthur  threshed  the  Roman, 
And,  how  King  Arthur  built  a  Hall, 
And,  how  Kmg  Arthur  play'd  at  ball ; 
1*11  have  the  prudence  to  omit. 
Since  Brevity's  the  soul  of  Wit. 
Oh !  Arthur's  days  were  blessed  days, 
When  all  was  wit,  and  worth,  and  prabe ; 
And  planting  thrusts,  and  planting  oaks, 
And  cracking  nuts,  and  cracking  jokes. 
And  turning  out  the  toes,  and  tiltings. 
And  jousts,  and  journey ings,  and  jiltings. 
Lord !  what  a  stem  and  stunning  rout. 
As  tall  Adventure  strode  about. 
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Rang  through  the  land !  for  there  were  duels 
For  love  of  Dames^  and  love  of  jewels ; 
And  steeds^  that  carried  Knight  and  Prince, 
As  never  steeds  have  carried  since ; 
And  heavy  Lords  and  heavy  lances  ; 
And  strange  unfashionable  dances ; 
And  endless  bustle  and  turmoil. 
In  vain  disputes  for  fame  or  spoil. 
Manners,  and  roads,  were  very  rough ; 
Armour,  and  beeves,  were  very  tough ; 
And  then, — the  brightest  figures  far 
In  din  or  dinner,  peace  or  war  ; 
Dwarfs  sang  to  Ladies  in  their  teens. 
And  Giants  grew  as  thick  as  beans ! 

One  of  these  worthies,  in  my  verse, 
I  mean.  Oh !  Clio,  to  rehearse : 
He  was  much  talk'd  of  in  his  time. 
And  sung  of  too  in  monkish  rhyme; 
So,  lest  my  pen  should  chance  to  err, 
111  quote  his  ancient  chronicler. 
Thus  Friar  Joseph  paints  my  hero : 

Mlrictui  tifMnf  ft  nrro, 
Inq^lOms,  laiwioiii. 
9t(M>  tttuniai^w  |irroiiii» 
HUtiim  xAUpu  tmtta  iatim%, 
99\M  lAUpu  flunm  xadaw, 
fTamros  yro  cofM  Imtatts,  yost  %h 
ftAeidtr  f^fns  putH  toftoi, 
flntlovum,  ft  (ni  UlUi  frror) 
iytitts  Kff if  $tU3f$  Uxwr, 
SQttamm  f^ttunt^iif  toytor. 
imia  tayteb  togfiif  tofftn, 
€Ef9<fa^lfam  toasniiii,— 
Bonniatits  toftif  mraftflorttinl 
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Such  was  bit  eulogy !  die  fact  is^ 
He  had  a  most  outrageous  practice 
Of  running  riot,  bullying^  beating. 
Behaving  rudely,  killing,  eating ; 
He  wore  a  blacky  beard,  like  a  Jew's, 
And  stood  twelve  feet  without  his  shoes ; 
He  used  to  sleep  through  half  the  day. 
And  then  went  out  to  kill  and  slay ; 
At  night  he  drank  a  deal  of  grog. 
And  slept  again ; — ^his  dame  was  Gog. 

He  was  the  son  of  Gorboduc, 
And  was  a  boy  of  monstrous  pluck ; 
For  once.  When  in  a  morning  early. 
He  happened  to  be  bruising  barley, 
A  knight  came  by  with  sword  and  spear. 
And  halted  in  his  mid  career : 
The  youngster  look'd  so  short  and  pliant, 
He  never  dreamed  he  was  a  gitot. 
And  so  he  pull'd  up  with  a  jerk. 
And  caird  young  bruiser  from  his  work  :- 
''  Friend,  can  you  lead  me  by  the  rein 
To  Master  Gorboduc's  domain  ? 
I  mean  to  stop  the  couutiys  fears. 
And  knock  his  house  about  his  ears  !  '^ 
The  urchin  chuckled  at  the  joke. 
And  grinn'd  acutely  as  he  spoke  : 
"  Sir  knight.  III  do  it  if  I  can. 
Just  get  behind  me  in  my  pan, 
I'm  off, — I  stop  but  once  to  bait, 
111  set  you  down  before  die  gate/' 
Sir  Lolly  swallow'd  all  the  twang. 
He  leap'd  into  the  mortar — ^bang 
And  when  he  saw  him  in  the  vessel,— 
Gog  beat  his  brains  out  with  die  pesde. 
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This  was  estc^emed  a  clever  hit, 
And  showed  the  stripling  had  a  wit ; 
Therefore  his  fadier  spared  no  arts 
To  cultivate  such  brilliant  parts. 
No  giant  ever  went  before 
Beyond  his  ''  two  and  two  made  fbur/^  * 
But  Gog  possessed  a  mind  gigantic. 
And  grasp'd  a  learning  quite  romantic. 
'Tis  certain  that  be  used  to  sport 
The  language  that  they  spoke  at  court  $ 
Had  something  of  a  jaunty  air^ 
That  men  so  tall  can  seldom  wear ; 
Unless  he  chanc'd  to  need  some  victuals. 
He  was  a  pleasant  match  at  skittles ; 
And  if  he  could  have  found  a  horse 
To  bear  him  through  a  single  course, 
I  think  he  might  have  brought  the  weight 
'Gainst  all  that  Britain  counted  great* 
In  physic  he  was  sage  indeed. 
He  used  to  blister  and  to  bleed. 
Made  up  strange  plaister8--4iad  been  known 
To  amputate,  or  set,  a  bone, 
And  had  a  notable  device 
For  curing  colick  in  a  trice. 
By  making  patients  jump  a  wall. 
And  get  a  most  salubrious  fall. 
Then  in  philosophy,  'twas  said. 
He  got  new  fancies  in  his  head ; 
Had  reckonings  of  the  sea^s  profundity. 
And  dreams  about  the  earth's  rotundity ; 
In  argument  was  quite  a  Gh^an, 
And  taught  the  doctrine  of  cohesion. 
This  knowledge,  as  one  often  sees, 
Soften'd  his  manners  by  degrees ; 
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He  came  to  kave  a  nicer  maw^ 
And  seldom  eat  hit  mutton  raw ; 
And  if  he  had  upon  his  board 
At  once  a  Peasant  and  a  Lord, 
He  call'd  the  Lord  his  dainty  meat, 
And  had  him  devil'd  for  a  treat. 

Old  OorboduCy  the  Legends  say. 
Happened  to  go  to  pot  one  day ; 
The  how  and  why  remains  a  question  ; 
Some  say  he  died  of  indigestion. 
From  swallowing  a  little  boat. 
In  drinking  dry  Sir  Toby's  moat. 
Others  assert  that  Dame  Ulrica 
(Whom  he  confined  beneath  a  beaker. 
Having  removed  her  from  her  cottage 
To  stew  her  in  a  mess  of  pottage) 
Upset  her  prison  in  the  night. 
And  played  Ulysses  out  of  spite. 
So  that  he  woke,  in  great  surprise. 
With  two  sharp  needles  in  his  eyes. 
Perhaps  Ulrica  may  have  lied ; 
At  all  events — the  giant  died. 
Bequeathing  to  his  son  and  heir. 
Illustrious  Oog,  the  pious  care, 
To  lord  it  o*er  his  goods  and  chattels. 
And  wield  his  club  and  fight  his  battles. 

Twould  take  an  Iliad,  Sirs,  to  tell 
The  numerous  feats  on  flood  and  fell. 
At  which  my  hero  tried  his  hand ; 
He  was  the  terror  of  the  land. 
And  did  a  thousand  humorous  things. 
Fit  to  delight  the  ear  of  kings ; 
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I  cull  what  I  consider  best. 
And  pass  in  silence  o'er  the  rest. 

There  was  a  Lady  sent  irom  Wales, 

With  quiet  sea,  and  favouring  gales. 

To  land  upon  the  English  shore. 

And  marry  with  Sir  Paladore. 

It  seems  she  saii'd  from  Milford  Haven, 

On  board  the  Bittern,  Captain  Craven, 

And  smiles,  and  nods,  and  gratulation, 

Attended  on  her  embarkation. 

But  when  the  ship  got  out  from  land, 

The  Captain  took  her  by  the  hand. 

And,  with  a  brace  of  shocking  oaths. 

He  led  her  to  her  chest  of  clothes. 

They  paused  ! — he  scratching  at  his  chin. 

As  if  much  puzzled  to  begin ; 

She  o'er  the  box  in  stupor  leaning. 

As  if  she  couldn't  guess  his  meaning. 

Then  thus  the  rogue  the  silence  broke-— 

His  whiskers  wriggled  as  he  spoke : — 

"  Look  out  an  extra  govnfi  and  shift ; 

You're  going  to  be  turned  adrift ; 

As  many  gewgaws  as  you  please, 

Only  don't  bounce  upon  your  knees  ; 

It's  very  fine,  but  don't  amuse. 

And  isn^t  of  the  smallest  use. 

Ho  !  there — above ! — put  down  4he  boat,— 

In  half  an  hour  you'll  be  afloat ; — 

I  wouldn't  have  you  lose  a  minute — 

There — put  a  little  victuals  in  it ; 

You  think  I'm  playing  off  a  sham, 

But — split  my  vitals  if  I  am !  ** 

Struggling  and  tears  in  vain  were  tried. 

He  haul'd  her  to  the  vessel's  side, 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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And  8t3I  the  horrid  brute  ran  on. 

Exclaiming  in  ferocious  tpne— - 

"  You  needn't  hollow  to  the  crew. 

Be  quiet,  it  will  never  do ; — 

Pray  spare  your  breath ;;— come  wiud  and  weather. 

We  all  are  sworn  to  this  together ! 

Don't  talk  us  round ! — 'cause  why  ? — you  can't ! — 

Oh !  sinl^  n»y  timbers  if  we  an't! 

So— gently  ! — mind  your  footii^ — there ! 

You'll  find  the  weather  very  fair ; 

You'd  better  keep  a  sharp  look*out. 

There  are  some  ugly  reefs  about ; 

Stay ! — what  provision  have  they  made  ye  ? 

I  wouldn't  have  ye  famisk'd,  I^ady ! 

Dick  !  lend  a  hand,  you  staring  oaf. 

And  heave  us  down  another  loaf ; 

Here  are  two  bustards — take  'em  both  ; 

You've  got  a  famous  pot  of  broth ; 

You'd  better  use  the  sculls — ^you'll  find 
You've,  got  a  deuced  little  wind ; 

Now !— -doa't  stand  blubbering  at  me. 

But  trim  the  boat,  and  put  to  sea." r 

He  spoke !  regardless  of  her  moan^ 

They  left  her  in  the  boat,  alone  ! 

According  to  our  modem  creed. 

It  was  a  cruel  thing,  indeed  ; 

Unless  some  villaia  bribed  them -to  i% 

I  can't  conoeivie  what  made  dif m  do  it. 

It  was  a  very  cruel  thing! — >* 

She  was  the  dau^ter  of  a  king ; 

Though  it  app^i^  tf^M)  kongsi  ^ere  thea 

But  little  nior^  than  eomAon  men^ 

She  was  a  handsome  givl  wiihal, 

Well-foniiAd,  nM^eatic,  radieit  laU ; 

She  had  dark  eyefr — (I  like  Ih/em.  dank),. 
'  And"  in  them  was  an  angry  spark. 
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That  came^  and  went,  and  came  again. 
Like  lightning  in  the  pause  of  rain ; 
Her  robe  adorned,  hot  not  concealed. 
The  shape  it  shrouded,  yet  reVeaVd ; 
It  chanc'd  her  ivory  neck  was  bare. 
But  clusters  rich  of  jetty  hair 
Lay  like  a  garment  scattered  there ; 
She  had  upon  her  pale  white  brow 
A  look  of  pride,  that,  even  now, 
Grazed  round  Upon  her  solitude. 
Hopeless,  perhaps,  but  unsubdued. 
As  if  she  thought  the  dashing  wave^ 
That  swelled  beneath,  was  bom  her  slave. 

She  felt  not  yet  a  touch  of  fear. 
But  didn't  know  which  way  to  steer ; 
She  thought  it  prudent  to  get  back : 
Tie  wind  due  East ! — she  said  she'd  fabk  ; 
And,  though  she  had  a  tinge  of  doubt. 
She  laugh'd,  and  put  the  helM  aboiit. 

The  wind  went  dov^ii — a  plaguy  catni. 
The  Princess  felt  a  rising  qUahn ; 
The  boat  lay  sleeping^  oik  the  sea. 
The  sky  looked  blue«— and  so  did  she  ! 
The  night  came  on,  and  still  the  gide 
Breathed  vainly  on  her  leather  mt ; 
It  scarcely  would  have  stirr'd  a  feather — 
Heaven  and  her  hopes  grew  diU-k  together ; 
She  slept ! — I  don*t  know  how  she  din'd,*— 
And  light  retum'd^  and  brought  no  wind; 
She  seized  her  ours  at  bi^k  of  day. 
And  thought  she  made  a  little  way ; 
The  skin  w&s  rubbed  froth  off  heir  thmnb^ 
And  she  had  no  iMacHduin ; 
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(Diaculum,  my  story  says. 
Was  not  inveDted  in  her  days ;) 
At  last,  not  being  used  to  pull. 
She  lost  her  temper, — and  her  scull. 

A  long,  long  time  becalmed  she  lay  ; 
And  still  untir'd  from  day  to  day 
She  formed  a  thousand  anxious  wishes. 
And  bit  her  nails,  and  watch'd  the  fishes ; 
To  give  it  up  she  still  was  loth ; — 
She  ate  the  bustards  and  the  broth  ; 
And  when  they  fail'd,  she  sigh'd  and  said, 
''  I'll  make  my  dinner  on  the  bread ! " 
She  ate  the  bread,  and  thought  with  sorrow, 
"  There's  nothing  left  me  for  to-morrow !" 

She  pull'd  her  Lover's  letter  out. 
And  turned  its  vellum  leaves  about ; 
It  was  a  billet-doux  of  fire. 
Scarce  thicker  than  a  modem  quire ; 
And  thus  it  ran — "  I  never  suppe. 
Because  mine  heatte  dothe  eatte  me  uppe ; 
And  eke,  dear  Loue,  I  never  dine. 
Nor  drinke  atte  Courte  a  cuppe  of  wine ; 
For  daye  and  nighte — I  telle  you  true, 
I  feede  uponne  my  Loue  for  you." 
Alas !  that  Lady  fair,  who  long 
Had  felt  her  hunger  rather  strong. 
Said  (and  her  eye  with  tears  was  dim), 
"  I've  no  such  solid  love  for  him ! " 
And  80  she  thought  it  might  be  better 
To  sup  upon  her  Lover's  letter. 

She  ate  the  treasure  quite  or  nearly. 
From  ''  Beauteous  Queen  ! "  to  *'  Yours  sincerely !  ^ 
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She  thought  upon  her  Father's  crown^ 
And  then  Despair  came  o'er  her !— down 
Upon  the  bottom-boards  she  lay. 
And  veird  her  from  the  look  of  day ; 
The  sea-birds  flapped  their  wings,  and  she 
Look'd  out  upon  the  tumbling  sea ; 
And  there  was  nothing  on  its  face 
But  wide,  interminable  space. 
And  so  she  gave  a  piteous  cry — 
The  murmuring  waters  made  reply ! 

Alas !  another  morning  came, 
And  brought  no  food !  the  hapless  Dame 
Thought,  as  she  watched  the  lifeless  sail, 
That  she  should  die  '^  withouten  fail ! '' 
Another  mom — and  not  a  whiff! 
The  Lady  grew  so  weak  and  stiff 
That  she  could  hardly  move  her  stumps ; 
At  last  she  fed  upon  her  pumps ! 
And  caird  upon  her  absent  Lord, 
And  thought  of  going  overboard : 
As  the  dusk  evening  veil'd  the  sky 
She  said  ''  I'm  ready  now  to  die ! " 
She  saw  the  dim  light  fade  away. 
And  feinted  as  she  kneel'd  to  pray. 

I  sing  not  where  and  how  the  boat 
With  its  pale  load  contriv'd  to  float. 
Nor  how  it  struck  off  Hartland  Point, 
And  'gan  to  leak  at  every  joint ; 
'Twill  be  enough,  I  think,  to  tell  ye 
Linda  was  shaken  to  a  jelly, 
And  when  she  woke  from  her  long  sleep^ 
Was  lying  in  the  Giant's  keep. 
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While  at  a  distance— -like  a  log. 
Her  Cj^ifpar  snored,  prodigious  Gog ! 

He  8parej4  as  yet  his  captive's  life ; 
She  was^'jt  ready  for  the  knife. 
For  toil,  and  famine,  wd  the  son 
Had  worn  her  to  a  skeleton : 
He  kept  her  carefully  in  view. 
And  fed  her  for  a  week  or  two ; 
Then,  in  a  sudden  hungry  freak. 
He  felt  her  arm,  and  neck,  and  cheek. 
And  being  rather  short  of  meat. 
Cried  out  that  she  was  fit  to  eat. 
The  Monster  saw  the  bright  dark  eye 
That  met  his  purpose  fearlessly ; 
He  saw  the  form  that  did  not  quail, 
*     He  saw  the  look  that  not  did  fail. 
And  the  white  arm,  that  tranquil  lay. 
And  never  stirr'd  to  stop  or  stay ; 
He  chang'd  his  mind— threw  down  the  knife. 
And  swore  that  she  should  be  his  wife. 

Linda,  like  many  a  modem  Miss, 
Began  to  veer  about  at  this ; 
She  feared  not  roasting ! — but  a  ring  I-   < 
Oh  Lord  !  'twas  quite  another  thing ; 
She'd  rather  far  be  fried  than  tied. 
And  make  a  sausage  than  a  bride ; 
She  had  no  band  at  argument. 
And  so  she  tried  to  circumvent.* 


*  Hie  latter  part  of  Linda's  histmy, 
In  Arioato's  work  is  an  ingredient; 
I  oan't  imagine  how  my  Moiues  and  he 

Happen'd  to  iiit  upon  the  ^ame  expedient ; 
Yon'U  find  it  in  <'  Orlando  Fnrioao  ;*' 
Bat  Bfr.  Boole's  IVanalation  ia  bat  ao  oo. 
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**  My  Lord/'  taid  tbe,  *'  I  know  a  plaisttk-. 
The  which,  before  iny  t*d  dist&ter, 
I  kept  most  carefully  in  store 
For  my  own  Knight,  Sir  Paladore. 
It  is  a  mixture  mild  and  thin ; 
But,  when  'tis  spread  upon  the  skin^ 
It  makes  a  surface  white  as  snow 
Sword-proof  thenceforth  fk-om  top  to  toe; 
IVe  sworn  to  wed  with  none,  my  Lord, 
Who  can  be  harm'd  by  human  sword. 
The  ointment  shall  be  yours !  I'll  make  it. 
Mash  it  and  mil  it,  rub  and  bake  it : 
You  look  astonish'd ! — ^you  shall  see. 
And  try  its  power  upon  me." 

She  bruis'd  some  herbs ;  to  make  them  hot 
She  put  them  in  the  Giant's  pot ; 
Some  mystic  words  she  uttered  there. 
But  whether  they  were  charm  or  prayer 
The  Convent  Legend  hath  not  said ; 
A  little  of  the  salve  she  spread 
Upon  her  neck,  and  then  she  stood 
In  reverentid  attitude. 
With  head  bent  down,  and  lips  compress'd. 
And  hands  enfolded  on  her  breast ; 
*'  Strike  ! "  and  the  stroke  in  thunder  fell 
Full  on  the  neck  that  met  it  well ; 
"  Strike!  '^  the  red  blood  started  out. 
Like  water  from  a  water-spout ; 
A  moment^s  space — and  down  it  sUnk, 
That  headless,  pale,  and  quivering  trunk. 
And  the  small  head  with  its  gory  wave 
Flew  in  wild  eddies  round  the  cave. 
You  think  I  shouldn't  laugh  at  this; 
You  know  dot  that  a  scene  of  bliss 
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To  close  my  song  is  yet  in  store ; 
For  Merlin  to  Sir  Paladore 
The  head  and  trunk  in  air  convey'd. 
And  spoke  some  magic  words,  and  made. 
By  one  brief  fillip  of  his  Wand, 
The  happiest  pair  in  all  the  land. 
TThe  Giant — but  I  think  I've  done 
Enough  of  him  for  Canto  Onk. 
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III. 

PEREGRINE  OF  CLUBS  TO  GEOBGE  OF  ENGLAND. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

I  AM  your  loyal  subject,  and  an  Editor.  I  am  induced  to 
address  you  in  print  by  three  considerations..  First,  I  am  like 
yourself,  a  King ;  although  my  claim  to  the  title  is  not  quite  so 
legitimate  as  your  Majesty's.  Secondly,  I  am  an  Author,  and 
it  is  much  the  fashion  with  Authors  of  the  present  day  to  indite 
letters  to  the  Crown.  Thirdly,  I  am  enthusiastically  fond  of 
novelty  in  every  shape ;  and  1  flatter  myself  I  am  going  to  strike 
one ; — A  Letter  to  the  King,  without  an  ounce  of  Politics  in  its 
composition. 

I  am  not  going  to  offer  my  congratulations  upon  "glorious 
accession,''  "  recent  successes,"  or  **  the  flourishing  state  of  our 
manufactures ;"  neither  am  I  going  to  present  you  with  memo- 
rials relating  to  *'  excessive  taxation/'  "  starving  weavers/'  or 
"  Ilchester  Gaol."  I  am  myself  too  tired  of  flattery  and  abuse 
to  offer  such  insipid  dishes  to  the  palate  of  a  Brother  Monarch. 
No !  Sire !  I  am  about  to  offer  you  some  observations  upon  that 
part  of  your  Majesty's  dominions  which  falls  more  immediately 
under  the  notice  of  the  King  of  Clubs — ^The  Royal  Foundation 
of  Eton. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  have  been  long  a  member  of  it, 
and  I  am  sure  diat  (exceptis  excipiendis)  you  have  not  in  any 
part  of  your  soverei^ty  five  hundred  better-disposed  subjects, 
dian  are  to  be  met  with  in  its  "  Antique  Towers."-   I  shall  not 
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therefore  be  repulsed  with  harshness  if  I  lay  before  you  a  few  of 
the  grievances,  or  the  fancied  grievances,  under  which  we  labour. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1814  that  I  first  saw  your  Majesty  at 
Frogmore.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  there,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia^  and  Blucher,  and  Platoff,  and  sundry  other  worthies, 
whom  were  I  to  attempt  to  enumerate,  the  line  would  reach  out 
"  to  the  crack  of  doom."  One  single  individual  of  that  illustrious 
body  could  have  drawn  all  London  to  the  monument^  if  he  had 
promised  to  exhibit  himself  in  the  gallery ;  and  we,  favoured 
alumni,  had  the  privilege  of  staring  by  wholesale.  I  never  shall 
forget  the  reception  of  those  illustrious  Potentates.  All  voices 
were  loud  in  hurras,  all  hats  were  waving  in  the  air ;  and  there 
was  such  a  squeezing,  and  pushing,  and  shouting,  and  shaking 
of  hands,  and  treading  on  toes,  that  I  have  often  wondered  how 
I  escaped  in  safety  from  the  perils  into  which  my  enthusiasm 
threw  me. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  soul-enlivening  moment,  when  your 
Majesty,  stepping  into  the  midst  of  our  obstreperous  group,  pro- 
clauned  aloud, — "  A  whole  Holiday  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia.'^ 
— (Cheering.} — "  A  whole  Holiday  for  the  King  of  Prussia.*' — 
(Renewed  Cheering.) — "  Now,  my  Boys,"  you  said,  with  a  good- 
humoured  laugh,  that  set  Whiggism  and  awe  at  defiance,  '*  I 
must  add  my  mite ;" — and  there  was  long,  loud,  reiterated,  unani- 
mous, heartfelt  cheering.  In  that  look  of  yours  there  were  years 
of  intimacy.  The  distinction  which  rank  had  placed  between  us 
seemed  at  once  overturned  ;  you  raised  us  up  to  your  own  level, 
— *or  rather,  you  deigned  to  come  down  for  a  moment  to  ours. 
One  could  almost  have  imagined  that  you  had  been  yourself  an 
Etonian,  that  you  had  shared  in  our  amusements,  that  you  had 
tasted  of  our  feelings  ! 

It  was  a  proud  evening  for  Eton,  but  a  troublesome  one  for 
diose  who  made  it  so.  The  warmth  of  an  English  welcome  is 
enough  to  overpower  any  one  but  an  Englishman.  Platoff  swore 
he  was  more  pestered  by  the  Etonians,  than  he  had  ever  been  by 
the  French ;  and  the  kind  old  Blucher  had  his  hand  so  cordially 
wrung,  that  he  was  unable  to  lift  his  bottle  for  a  week  afterwards. 
To  your  Majesty  the  recollection  of  that  evening  must  have  been 
one  of  unmingled  gratification.  You  had  enjoyed  that  truly 
royal  pleasure,  which  springs  from  the  act  of  bestowing  pleasure 
upon  others ;  you  had  been  applauded  by  Etonians,  as  the  patron 
of  Etonians  ought  to  be ;  you  purchased  more  than  three  hun- 
dred whole  hearts  at  the  price  of  only  three  whole  holidays* 

It  would  be  needless,  as  it  would  be  endless,  to  enumerate  all 
the  instances  of  roval  favour,  which  since  that  time  have  been 
extended  towards  our  Foundation ;  I  have  not  room  to  give  an 
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extended  narratioo  of  Cbe  cricketiiq;  at  Frogmore,  dot  to  deBcribe 
your  Majesty's  visit  to  our  Triennial  Montem.  One  sobject 
however  there  is,  the  omission  of  which  would  be  both  hrkaome 
to  myself  and  ungrateful  to  your  Majesty.  I  mean  the  gracious 
liberality  which  gave  to  the  School  your  lamented  Father  had  so 
constantly  esteemed^  the  permission  to  attend  at  his  obsequies, 
and  follow  their  Patron  to  his  grave.  That  unsolicited  attention^ 
and  the  delicate  manner  in  which  the  notice  of  it  was  conveyed  to 
ns»  live  still  in  our  hearts.  They  proved  to  us  that  yon  were 
aware  of  the  loss  we  had  sustained ;  they  proved  to  us»  that  by 
your  munificence  that  loss  would  be  alleviated  or  repairmi. 

Having  thus  performed  what  I  conceived  to  be  my  duty  by 
expressing  the  sense  we  entertain  of  your  Majesty's  bounty, 
let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  situation  in  which  we  are  now 
placed. 

Eton  is  a  soil  which  has  been  used  to  the  sun  of  Royal 
Patronage,  and,  if  that  invigorating  heat  is  withheld,  what  can 
be  expected  but  that  the  earth  should  be  unproductive,  and  that 
its  plants  should  fade?  This  is  a  most  comfortable  doctrine, 
inasmuch  as  it  enables  us  to  set  down  to  your  Majesty's  account 
all  the  degeneracy  which  modem  Eton  is  said  to  exhibit.  The 
remedy  is  as  obvious  as  the  evil.  Pay  us  a  visit!— Are  our 
cricketers  weak  in  the  arm  ?  Your  patronage  shall  add  vigour  to 
their  sinews  I  Are  our  poets  weak  in  the  head  ?  Your  encourage- 
ment shall  give  new  life  to  their  Hippocrene !  Are  our  alumni 
diminishing  in  numbers?  Beneath  your  influence  recruits  shall 
tumble  in  like  locusts !  Are  they  diminishing  in  stature?  They 
shall  grow  like  mustard  beneath  a  Royal  smile. 

This,  however,  is  all  theory  and  speculation.  There  are  many 
who  will  attribute  our  degeneracy  to  other  causes,  and  many  who 
will  deny  that  there  is  any  degeneracy  in  the  case  at  all.  I  am 
now  going  to  mention  a  specific  grievance,  the  existence  of  which 
no  one  can  deny,  and  to  which  your  Majesty  alone  can  apply  a 
remedy.  During  the  life  of  your  Father  we  enjoyed  three  annual 
Holidays,  under  the  denomination  of  *'  King  s  Visits ;"  and  the 
enjoyment  of  them  had  become  so  much  a  thing  of  course,  that 
few  were  aware  upon  how  short  a  tenure  we  held  our  blessings. 
They  are  gone !  We  have  no  '*  King's  Visits,"  because  yonr 
Majesty  has  never  visited  Eton. 

b  seems  to  be  pretty  well  determined,  that  your  Majesty,  sooner 
or  later,  will  visit  some  place  or  other.  Some  recommend  a  visit 
to  Hanover,  some  recommend  a  visit  to  Ireland  :--«I  recommend 
a  visit  to  Eton.  It  will  be  less  troublesome,  less  expensive,  and 
less  formal,  than  either  of  its  rival  proposals.  It  will  be  soonest 
begun,  and  it  will  be  the  soonest  over.  It  would  be  without  a 
hundred  inconveniences,  which  would  wait  upon  your  two  other 
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^wnmyf.  At  EliOD,  you  w<>iil4  not  b^  hotkered  by  Cowti  and 
Courtieii  (  you  woiild  not  be  stifled  with  Phelima  ioA  Patricks ; 
jott  Mmild  not  be  pestered  widb  German  addresses,  as  at  Hano- 
tm ;  and  you  would  not  have  to  dine  with  the  Mayor  aod  Corpo- 
catiop,  as  at  Dublin- 

The  time  of  your  visit  I  will  not  presume  to  point  out*  If  you 
happen  to  come  on  the  fourth  of  this  month,  you  will  find  certain 
illicit  proceedings  going  on,  which  I  cannot  in  this  place  describe. 
I  can  tell  you,  however,  that  we  shall  have  a  splendid  show,  and 
a  band  that  shall  play  **  Grod  save  the  King ! "  ad  infinitum.  If 
you  prefer  being  present  at  our  Public  Speeches,  as  your  Ma- 
jea^  8  Father  occasionally  was,  you  will  hear  much  embryo 
oratory,  and  see  much  sawing  of  the  air. 

To  be  serious— ^may  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  think  you  ought 
to  come  to  Eton.  Let  us  have  due  notice  of  the  honour  intended 
vs,  and  you  shall  be  received  in  a  style  worthy  both  of  us  and  of 
Tou.  Come,  and  by  your  coming  disperse  over  the  face  of  Etona 
her  wanted  smile :  paste  another  bright  leaf  into  her  annals :  give 
9  sew  excitement  to  her  talents,  her  studies,  and  her  amusements. 
Yon  need  not  come  in  state:  you  must  not  depart  in  a  hurry: 
kiag  to  us  as  many  smiles,  and  as  few  Lords,  as  you  please : 
above  all,  drive  away  for  an  hour  the  formality  of  dress  and  man* 
ner  which  public  life  enjoins ;  come  to  us  provided  with  an  Eng* 
liah  heart,  and  dressed  in  the  Windsor  uniform. 

On  Windsor  Bridge  you  shall  be  met  by  the  Fellows,  with 
'f  God  save  the  King ;"  and,  as  you  step  into  College,  you  shall 
he  saluted  by  my  friend  the  Captain  with  a  Latin  address.  This 
ahall  not  detain  you  longer  than  three  minutes  and  a  half;  and 
Sir  Benjamin  Bloonifield  shall  hold  the  watch.  You  will  then  be 
conducted  to  all  the  Lions  of  the  College,  amongst, which  you 
win  feel  particularly  interested  in  the  New  Library  established 
Iffft  asondi,  and  you  will  probably  put  a  small  donation  into  the 
hupds  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  Treasurer.  After  your  peregrinations 
jpa  will  have  the  option  of  taking  a  cold  collation  with  the 
Prpvost,  or  a  hot  beef-steak  with  the  King  of  Clubs.  If  you 
IM^r  the  former,  my  duty  for  the  day  is  over;  but  if,  as  I 
pNigiiosticate,  your  choice  falls  ujion  die  latter,  the  talents  of 
Mr*  Rowley  shall  be  forthwith  put  in  requisition.  We  will  give 
joor  Majesty  a  real  English  dinner,  and  a  hearty  welcome.  I  will 
9Qt  present  my  book  unless  your  Majesty  desires  it,  and  your 
Ml()e4^  ahall  not  be  required  to  Knight  any  of  the  Club,  unless 
you  would  condescend  to  confinn  the  title  of  my  worthy  friend 
Sir  Thomas.  We  will  be  very  merry,  may  it  please  your  Ma- 
jealy,  and  we  will  have  your  Majesty's  favourite  Punch,  if  your 
Jdajes^  will  give  ua  the  recipe.  Mr.  Oakley  shall  be  driven 
fipoan  the  Club-Room,  and  we  will  make  our  furious  Whig,  Sir 
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FranciB,  ting  loyal  staves  in  honour  of  the  occasion.    If  this  does 
not  biing  you  to  Eton,  I  don't  know  what  will — that's  all. 

In  the  evening  your  Majesty  shall  return  to — bless  my  soul, 
I  had  forgotten  the  Holidays.  But  your  own  good-nature  will 
prompt  you.    I  have  finished  my  epistle^  and — ^may  it  please 

your  Majesty. 

(Signed) 

PEREGRINK 


ON  PREJUDICE. 


^  Men*!  eTil  manners  live  in  brass:  their  Tirtues 
We  write  in  water—"  Shakspeare. 

Of  all  those  errors,  to  which,  from  the  frailty  and  weakness  of 
our  natures,  we  are  perpetually  liable  to  become  subservient, 
few,  I  think,  have  been  carried  to  a  more  ridiculous  excesS| 
or  have*  more  completely  estranged  the  mind  from  notions  oi 
right  and  wrong,  than  Prejudice.  Whenever  it  has  once  gained 
a  firm  footing  in  our  breasts,  by  persuadiug  us  to  admit  within 
them  the  seeds  of  enmity  or  aversion  against  any  particular  object, 
the  most  clear  and  convincing  arguments  will,  in  most  cases,  be 
found  insufficient  to  eradicate  them.  They  rapidly  increase,  and, 
from  the  most  trifling  and  despicable  origin,  rise  to  the  most 
absurd  and  violent  extreme  of  detestation.  Nay,  to  such  au 
extent  have  they  been  cherished,  that  the  powers  of  reason  and 
reflection,  which  the  very  wisest  can  boast  of,  have  been  re- 
peatedly blinded  and  overwhelmed  by  them. 

Talent,  Fortitude,  Honour,  and  all  the  most  noble  qualitiei 
allotted  to  mankind,  will  be  forgotten  and  disregarded  by  him  who 
entertains  any  dislike  against  their  possessors.  Our  eyes,  when 
directed  by  Prejudice,  are  only  open  to  the  vices  of  men : — theii 
virtues  are  concealed  by  the  veil  of  disgust,  which  she  throwi 
indiscriminately  over  all  our  mental  powers  of  vision.  The 
advice  of  our  friends,  the  reprehensions  of  the  world,  and  some- 
times even  our  own  conscience,  would  admonish  us  against  this 
weakness : — weakness,  however,  I  should  not  term  it,  for  not 
withstanding  that  it  displays  the  imbecility  of  the  mind  whicl 
eannot  resist  its  impulse,  it  may,  nevertheless,  if  once  encouraged] 
extend  itself  into  the  most  inveterate  hatred  which  disgraces 
human  nature. 

Nor  does  Prejudice  confine  herself  to  any  one  particulai 
object ;  but  her  hateful  effects  may  be  observed  in  all  ages,  in  al 
countries,  amongst  all  ranks,  and  all  sects  of  mankind.     Slii 
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intelTupts  the  peace  of  governments ;  she  disturbs  the  amity  and 
harmony  of  families :  nay.  Religion  itself  is  not  free  from  the 
detestable  and  injurious  turmoils  which  she  has  it  in  her  power 
to  excite.  And  when  she  has  attacked  any  one  upon  whom  she 
may  publicly  wreak  her  malice,  by  gaining  over  to  herself  the 
hearts  and  opinions  of  the  community,  no  entreaties^  no  re- 
pentanccy  (if  aught  which  demands  repentance  has  been  com- 
mitted by  her  victim,)  no  exertions  of  talent  or  industry  to  regain 
his  former  honours,  can  rescue  him  from  her  power ;  however  he 
may  have  incurred,  or  deserved  to  incur,  her  odium* 

The  first,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  detestable  and  over- 
'  bearing  species  of  Prejudice,  is  that  which  the  sects  of  various 
religiops  have  repeatedly  encouraged  against  each  other.  This 
may  be  most  properly  termed  Pharisaical  Prejudice.  It  is  a 
melancholy  thing  to  look  back  upon  the  page  of  history,  and 
observe  the  pollutions  and  interpolations,  which  the  most  holy 
ordinances  of  religion  have  suffered  from  its  influence.  If  we 
examine  Holy  Writ,  how  forcibly  does  its  virulence  appear,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  a  Redeemer !  How  beautifully,  yet 
how  forcibly,  does  that  very  Redeemer  exemplify  its  pernicious 
malevolence,  in  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican !  Let 
us  turn  to  a  later  period : — let  us  behold  the  cruelties  exercised 
at  various  periods  upon  the  Continent,  in  our  own,  and  in  a 
sister  counti^,  against  the  Protestants.  Can  we  trace  in  these 
any  of  the  dictates  of  Charity,  of  Kindness,  and  of  Forbearance^ 
ivhich  our  Divine  Master  has,  in  all  his  words  and  actions, 
set  before  us  ?  Must  every  different  religion  be  supported  by  the 
annihilation  of  those  who  are  unwilling  to  conform  to  its  de- 
crees? We  have  no  authority,  divine  or  human,  to  take  such 
power  upon  ourselves.  Whence,  then,  is  the  cause,  that  so 
much  innocent  blood  has  been  shed?  Wherefore  do  we  hear 
different  sects  reviling  each  other,  and  affirming,  that  none, 
excepting  tliose  who  are  of  their  own  persuasion,  shall  obtain 
Mlvation?  What  is  the  root  of  all  these  evils — this  enmity—this 
abolition  of  fraternal  love  amongst  mankind  ?     It  is  Prejudice. 

Another  species,  more  ridiculous  in  its  appearance,  but 
equal  in  virulence  to  the  above-mentioned,  in  attempting  to  gain 
the  accomplishment  of  its  wishes,  may  be  aptly  denominated 
Political  Prejudice.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  hatred  and 
distensions  which  are  carried  on  from  family  to  family,  from 
century  to  century — what  detestation  against  each  other  has  dis- 
played itself  in  hearts,  which,  in  all  other  respects,  might  be 
classed  amongst  the  most  excellent  and  virtuous.  The  best  of 
Monarchs,  the  most  skilful  of  Rulers,  have  not  escaped  its  per- 
nicious influence.  Whatever  may  be  the  good  qualities  of  a  kmg, 
t|wy  will  vanish  from  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  if  Prejudice  has 
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forbidden  tfiem  to  took  upon  an?  of  his  actions,  excefit  those 
which  are  worthy  of  blame.  How  forcible  a  representation 
of  its  malevolence  do  the  feudal  times  present  to  us;  when 
the  quarrels  of  powerful  families  were  handed  down,  and  con- 
tinued with  undiminished  enmity  and  bloodshed^  through  Utte 
lapse  of  ages  !  And  in  later  days,  when  we  see  a  monatch 
dethroned  and  decapitated  by  his  subjects,  without  cause;— 
when  we  hear  all  the  invectives  which  the  spirit  of  Revolution 
can  utter  against  those  who  the  least  deserve  them; — •'When 
we  see  persons  attacked  in  the  performance  of  those  duties 
which  they  have  long  discharged  with  honour  to  themselves, 
and  with  success  to  their  country  :  shall  we  not  naturally,  if  we 
behold  all  these  evils  with  the  clear  and  steady  li^t  of  reason, 
inquire  into  their  origin  ?     It  is  Prejudice. 

Under  the  same  head  may  be  included  Popular  Prejudice.  That 
of  the  political  species  is  more  slow  and  deliberate  in  its  advances, 
but  more  virulent  and  deadly  in  the  completion  of  its  purposes. 
Popular  Prejudice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  violent  and  immediate 
in  manifesting  itself ;  but  its  rage  is  exhausted  in  a  much  shorter 
space  of  time.     It  has  been  known,   however,   upon  gaining  an 
ascendancy  over  the  passions  of  an  intemperate  and  senseless  mob, 
to  produce  the  most  diabolical  paroxysms  of  fury,  and  to  have 
operated  on  the  mindb   of  men,  as  it  were  by  infernal  agency. 
The  conduct  of  our  own  countrymen,  during  the  execution  of 
Governor  Wall,  if  we  turn  back  to  the  chronicles  of  that  period*, 
will  riiow  us  Popular  Prejudice  iir  its  most  glaring  and  execrable 
light.     I  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to  vindicate  the  character,  or 
palliate  the  conduct,  of  that  unfortunate  man.  He  was  justly  and 
deservedly  punished  for  his  cruelty  by  the  loss  of  life,    out,  how- 
ever great  his  offences  might  be,  I  must  own  that  I  was  shocked' 
and  disgusted  upon  reading  an  account  of  the  conduct  of  this 
lower  orders,  previous  to,  and  during  the  time  of,  his  execution. 
The  public  press  teemed  with  every  invective  which  could  pos- 
sibly enrage  the  populace  against  him ;  his  name  was  heard  in 
every  street,  branded  with  all   the  malicious  appellations  that- 
Revenge  could  invent ;  his  figure  was  represented  m  ever^  print- 
shop,  either  as  inflicting  the  cruelties  which  he  had  committed,  or- 
as  undergoing  the  punishment  to  which  he  was  to  be  doomed. 
His  execution  was  repeatedly  announced  for  a  certain  day,  and' 
then  deferred.     Hence,  so  great  was  the  anxiety  of  the  populace, 
so  ardent  their  wish  for  the  gratification  which  they  expected  from 
beholding  his  punishment,   that,  upon  seeing  the  object  of  dxsir 
hate,  after  Aey  had  repeatedly  been  disappointed  in  ttie  perfomi- 
anceof  his  execution,  appear  upon  the  fatal  platform,  they  rained 
three  loud  and  heart-drawn  cheers,  as  if  now  certi^n  of  theif 
victim.    The  same  species  of  disgraceful  barbarity  was  repealed 
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at  that  most  appalling  moment,  when  the  culprit  was  kimched 
into  eternity.  While  his  limbs  were  yet  quiverinff  with  the  last 
agoDias  of  death,  the  same  tumult  and  hellish  gratihcation  mani- 
fested itself  in  almost  every  mind.  But  the  most  disgastiug  and 
brutal  instance  of  their  hatred,  is  yet,  I  think,  untoM.  Some 
women,  even  women,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  punishment, 
atatioiied  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  upon  which  he 
.  saffered,  and  drank  perdition  to  him !  Nay,  the  fatal  n3ff% 
itadi^  after  having  performed  its  duty,  was  cut  into  the  smallest 
pieees^  and  purchased  by  the  mob  with  avidity!  Is  this  a 
Christian  country?  Are  these  the  actions  of  a  nation  upon 
which  the  light  of  the  Grospel  has  shone?  An  indelible  stain 
ffemaiiM  upon  the  events  of  Uiat  day.  It  remains  on  the  Records 
of  Heaven,  a  lasting  stigma  on  those  who  participated  in  such 
inkunanity.  May  succeeding  generations,  upon  reading  the 
scene  which  I  have  just  recounted,  be  warned  from  that  de- 
gradation of  human  nature,  to  which  our  countrymen  were 
precipitated  by  Popular  Prejudice  ! 

Hitherto,  we  have  viewed  Prejudice,  and  the  evils  it  produces 
in  puUic  affairs.  We  have  seen  to  what  an  excess  it  has  been 
carried— -to  what  madness  and  rage  it  has  excited  a  whole  people. 
We  wiH  now  make  a  few  observations  on  its  effects  in  the  more 
inunediate  concerns  of  private  life. 

Nodiii^  is,  I  think,  more  conducive  to  quarrels,  jealousies, 
and  kcart-bumings  in  every  family,  than  the  fooHsk  par- 
tiality which  some  parents  diow  to  a  favourite  child;  while 
tkey  neglect,  or  even  treat  with  severity,  some  other  of  their 
oflbpring.  This  conduct  may  be  defined  Parental  Prejudice. 
And  hoe  it  is  tx>  be  observed  that  those  parents  fall  into  a  double 
error ;  for  while  they,  from  some  trifling  and  ridiculous  cause, 
take  a  dislike  to-  one  child,  and  make  use  of  every  opportunity  to 
afflict  and  torment  kim ;  while  they  magnify  aU  his  small  failings, 
and  pasa  over  his  good  qualities  without  notice,  they  will  most 
psobablj  bdiave  as  absundly  in  the  reverse  towards  the  favourite. 
An  that  he  does  will  be  right ; — he  will  be  set  forth  as  a  pattern 
of  cleverness,  application,  and  every  good  quality,  for  the  imi-* 
laliiNsof  all  young  people  in  his  vicinity.  His  very  faults  will  be 
palliated  and  unobserved — nay,  sometimes  even  be  applauded 
and  deemed  worthy  of  commendation.  But  what  are  the  conse- 
quences of  this  blind  partiality  and  folly  ?  The  favourite  is 
hailed  :<*-the  amity  which  ought  to  subsist  between  each  of  die 
fmily  ia  destroyed.  But  the  whole  consequences  of  such  an 
error  as  this  are  not  yet  enumerated.  At  the  time  when  both 
venture  together  upon  the  ocean  of  life,  the  one  who  formerly 
could  depend  upon  no  assistance  from  his  parents  will  far 
surpass  the  other  in  the  formation  of  his  projects,  and  the 
completion  of  his  designs ;  while  the  real  good  qualities  of  the. 
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favourite  will  be  found  to  be  choked  up  by  the  weeds  of  Self- 
conceit  and  Adulation. 

Prejudice,  when  admitted  against  tlie  various  professional 
duties,  is  extremely  detrimental  to  many,  whose  genius  deserves  a 
better  fate.  Nothing  can  be  more  disgusting  than  to  hear  the 
Church,  the  Bar,  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Medicine,  attacked,  oo 
account  of  the  misconduct  of  some  one  individual  in  these  several 
lines  of  life,  who  has  disgraced  himself  and  his  profession.  Yet 
true  it  is,  that  many  form  their  opinions  merely  from  one  example, 
and  consider  that  the  probity  and  honour  of  all  connected  with 
that  profession  must  be  weighed  by  the  same  standard.  Hence 
many  a  promising  youth,  whose  talents  have  been  particularly 
inclined  to  any  one  branch  of  Science,  has  been  placed  in  a 
sphere  unworthy  of  him,  merely  through  a  foolish  dislike  which 
one  of  his  parents  have  entertained  against  those  men  whose 
studies  and  occupations  he  wished  to  pursue. 

Nor  is  this  species  of  Prejudice  to  be  looked  upon  as  detri- 
mental in  one  light  alone.  However  great  a  man's  abilities  may 
be,  in  whatever  degree  he  may  deserve  praise,  should  he  chance 
to  meet  with  any  misfortune,  or  fail  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
so  as  to  excite  dissatisfaction  and  prejudice  against  him,  his 
utmost  exertions  will  never  raise  him  to  his  former  eminence. 
The  most  excellent  and  harmonious  Poet ;  the  bravest  Soldier ; 
the  most  skilful  Physician ;  the  most  able  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 
Musicians ; — ^will  all,  if  the  breath  of  Prejudice  once  taint  their 
fame,  verge  from  the  zenith  of  their  glory,  and  be  levelled  with 
the  common  herd.  When,  therefore,  I  hear  a  good  poem  ridi- 
culed, or  a  well-written  essay  abused,  merely  because  it  is  the 
fashion  to  ridicule  and  abuse  them ;  when  I  hear  the  character  of 
a  brave  man  attacked,  and  his  conduct  depreciated  by  the  general 
voice,  for  some  offence,  the  relation  of  which  is  most  probably 
founded  on  Rumour  alone  ;  when,  in  short,  I  see  a  man  who  hsis 
signalized  himself  in  any  station  of  life,  cast  down  from  the  |^ood 
opinions  of  all,  and  reduced  to  a  level,  from  which  he  is  not 
allowed,  whatever  may  be  his  powers,  to  rise  again ; — I  inwardly 
curse  Prejudice,  and  all  the  mischiefs  she  causes. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  many  and  various  less  important 
species  of  Prejudice.  Not  a  dav  can  pass  without  presenting  to 
an  observant  eye,  the  follies,  the  inconveniences,  and  the  ridicuk, 
to  which  all  are  subjected,  when  they  obey  the  dictates  of  diia 
most  odious  and  contemptible  error.  It  manifests  itself  not  only 
in  the  occupations,  but  even  in  the  amusements,  of  life.  Wlial 
adage  is  more  true  than  that  of  Horace  ? — 

^  Odenifit  hUaretti  tristes,  tristemqae  Jocosi, 
Sedatum  celeres,  agilem  gnaTumque  remisti ; 
Potore«  bibali  medi&  de  luce  Falemi 
Odenint  porrecta  negantem  pocula,  qnamTis 
Noctumofl  jnres  te  tbrmidare  yaporeB.** 
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Well  did  he  knowi  from  his  intimate  acauaiutance  with  the  man- 
ners and  passions  of  mankind,  the  influence  which  Prejudice 
obtains  over  so  many : — clearly  has  he  shown  the  excess  to  which 
it  maj  be  carried,  even  in  affairs  of  the  most  trifling  importance. 

One  more  argument  alone  need  be  adduced  upon  the  subject 
of  these  observations.  When  a  hundred  years  from  this  period 
ahall  have  come  and  gone ;  when  we  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  and  our  very  names  and  actions  shall  have  faded  in  oblivion ; 
of  what  value  shall  we  deem  the  good  or  bad  opinions  of  the 
world,  to  which  we  formerly  were  subject  in  this  life,  if  we  have 
oalj  lived  righteously,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  Re- 
deemer? In  the  hour  of  death  we  shall  be  free  from  the  viru- 
lence of  Prejudice ;  yet,  at  that  future  time,  a  mind  conscious  of 
ita  own  virtue  will  triumph  over  the  contemptible  scoffs  and 
ridicule  which  were  aimed  at  its  quiet  during  life  ;  and  exult  in 
the  expectation  of  attaining  that  heavenly  mansion,  from  whence 
Cere,  Enmity,  Slander,  Prejudice,  and  all  things  conducive  to 
our  misery  in  this  state  of  probation,  are  banbhed  for  ever. 

M.  STEKUNG. 


LeiterjTom  the  Rev.  Marmaduke  Brad$haw  to  Mr.  Matthew 

Swinbume,  inclosing  an  Article. 

BroQghton,  May  4,  1891. 
MT  DEAR  MATTHEW, 

I  HAVE  two  Nephews,  who  were  enrolled  amongst  the  ntimber 
of  your  schoolfellows  about  a  fortnight  before  your  last  Holidays, 
and,  as  1  know  full  well,  from  experience,  all  that  a  new  boy 
auflfera  when  first  introduced  into  such  a  tumultuous  company  of 
perfect  strangers,  I  have  been  looking  about  among  my  Etonian 
eo^oaintance  for  some  one,  who  might  smooth,  perhaps,  a  few  of 
diev  difficulties,  and  give  them  some  little  confidence  in  their  new 
element.  You  will  guess,  I  am  sure,  when  you  have  read  as  far 
as  this,  what  I  have  to  ask  of  you :  it  is,  that  you  will  take  some 
■otice  of  these  urchins ;  indeed,  I  am  particularly  desirous  that 
jou  should  not  refuse  my  request,  for  i  cannot  conceive  any  one 
better  able,  from  situation  in  the  school  and  many  other  reasons, 
both  to  assist  and  protect  them.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me 
to  mention  any  favours  that  you  may  confer  on  the  young  Rash- 
leighs :  you  know  these  matters  much  better  than  I ;  indeed,  most 
prdbably  they  are  changed,  as  every  thing  else  has  been  since  my 
time.  Perhaps  you  might  get  for  them,  if  the  practice  is  stiU 
continued,  the  liberties  of  your  firiend  Courtenay,  Montgomery, 

VOL.  II.  R 
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and  others,  hot  forgetting  Mr.  F.  Golightfy,  upon  whom  I  con* 
aider  myself,  and  consequently  my  relations/  to  have  some  claim, 
after  the  free  use  which  he  made  of  my  name  and  character,  in 
the  account  which  he  gave  of  the  Party  at  the  Pelican.  You 
may  give  him  a  hint  that  it  will  be  highly  dangerous  for  him  to 
show  himself  in  this  counti^  for  some  time,  as  maiiy  of  the  good 
folks  are  highly  enraged  at  being  what  they  call  caricatured  in 
print ;  and  that,  too,  by  such  a  stripling.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  dream  of  going  to  Mr.  Hudson's  entertainment  any 
more,  whether  at  the  Pelican  or  elsewhere.  I  have  before  men- 
tioned that  your  cares  will  not  be  single.  My  nephews  are  two 
in  number — ^the  eldest  (Samuel)  rather  what  we  used  to  call  a  sap, 
and  of  a  very  quiet  disposition ;  the  younger  (Henry),  perliaps 
equally  clever,  but  more  lively,  which  latter  quality  agrees,  I 
think,  very  well  with  an  Eton  education.  My  representations 
had  a  principal  part  in  determining  their  father  in  sending  them  to 
Eton ;  consequently  I  am  the  more  desirous  that  nothing  should 

fo  amissy  as  1  should  be  involved  in  no  slight  share  of  the  blame, 
lowever,  I  shall  be  the  more  satisfied  if  I  can  gain  for  them  such 
an  efficient  protector ;  and  I  assure  you^  my  dear  Mat,  that  any 
attention  that  you  may  pay  to  the  young  Rashleighs,  will  be 
equally  felt  and  acknowledged  by  your  most  faithful  friend, 

MARMADUKE  BRADSHAW. 

P.  S.  I  have  enclosed  you  three  or  four  Letters,  which  may 
serve  in  some  measure  to  elucidate  their  characters ;  and  should 
these  serve  to  beguile  an  idle  moment,  I  may  be  tempted  to 
transmit  to  you  some  future  depredations  from 

THE  RASHLEIGH  LETTER-BAG. 

I. 
Mr.  Samuel  Rashleigh  to  Lady  Caroline  Rashleigh. 

Eton  Con.  March  27,  182U 
MY  DEAR  MAMMA, 

No  doubt  our  good  Peter  has  long  since  informed  you  how 
safely  he  landed  his  young  masters  at  Eton ;  and  the  Journey  had 
nothmg  at  all  uncommon  in  it,  so  that  I  shall  leave  Henry  to  ghre 
you  an  account,  in  the  next  letter,  of  all  the  stage  coftchea  that  he 
saw.  My  thoughts  were  pretty  busy  the  whole  of  the  vmy,  for 
though  I  did  not  much  hnty,  as  was  very  natural,  the  prospects 
of  going  to  school,  yet  my  uncle  Bradshaw  had  represdited  JSloil 
as  so  entirely  different  from  all  other  places,  and  particularly  fit>m 
Mr.  Plodwell's  Academy,  that  my  fears  wer^  vei^  nlUGh  abated; 
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and  at  last  my  joy  at  leaving  the  latter-mentioned  gentleman's  in- 
stitution quite  got  the  better  of  them.  We  arrived  here  about 
five  o'clock ;  and  the  space  in  firont  of  the  great  school  was  quite 
filled  with  boys  of  all  sizes — some^  indeed^  so  big^  that  I  was  half 
afraid  to  look  at  them ;  and  some  80  little^  that  I  could  not  think 
ifhat  business  they  had  at  Eton  :  they  looked  as  if  they  were  just 
delivered  from  the  nursery.  Henry  was  delighted  at  seeing  so 
many  much  smaller  than  himself,  and  fancied  himself  already  a 
vtrj  considerable  person.     In  a  few  minutes  we  were  at  Miss 

's  door^  our  destined  Dame,     I  naturally  enough  expected 

to  have  seen,  according  to  the  name,  a  very  respectable  sort  of 
housekeeper— something,  perhaps,  like  old  Catherine.  You  may 
guess,  then,  my  astonishment,  and  perhaps  you  will  be  astonished 
too  yoursehf,  when  I  tell  you  that  we  were  ushered  into  a  room  very 
elegantly  furnished,  by  a  footman  in  a  gay  livery,  where  we  fonnd 

Miss totally  different,  in  every  respect,  from  what  we  haid 

imagined — that  is  to  say,  neither  old  nor  homely,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  more  gaily  dressed  than  you  arc  in  general,  and 
talking  quite  like  a  lady ;  which,  indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  is. 
First  of  all,  she  offered  us  some  dinner ;  but  you  know  how  un- 
necessary that  was,  for  coming  to  school  most  effectually  takes 
away  one's  appetite.     She  read  Papa's  letter,  and  sent  the  ofie 

which  he  had  written  to  Mr. ,  or,  as  I  now  call  him,  my 

Tutor,  together  with  a  message,  desiring  to  know  when  he  could 
see  us.  He  appointed  a  time  the  next  morning,  and  we  expected 
it  rather  in  dread,  although  my  Dame  took  every  care  to  persuade 
us  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  to  fear.  Henry  and  I  have 
a  double-bedded  room,  whither,  I  can  assure  you,  we  were  not  at 
all  sorry  to  go  after  all  our  fatigues.  The  whole  of  the  apartm'ent 
looked  rather  strange  at  first,  for  the  floor  is  sanded  all  over,  and 
the  beds  have  no  curtains  at  all,  but  are  shut  up  in  the  day-time^ 
wfaibh  is  much  better,  as  thev  take  up  but  very  little  space,  and  we 
nse  Ae  room  in  the  day-tmie  to  sit  in.     My  Dame  (you  will 

henceforth  know  Miss  — ■ by  no  other  name)  very  goodna- 

tmediy  sent  a  boy  to  conduct  us  to  our  Tutor's  at  the  proper 
hour.  He  seemed  to  be  a  very  nice  sort  of  man — asked  us  a  few 
questions,  and  after  he  had  put  on  his  cap  and  gown,  took  us 
8tn%ht  to  Dr.  Keate's  chambers.  There  we  were  enteried^ — a 
pi^ess  which  solely  consisted  in  writing  our  names  in  a  book— 
and  which  entitles  us  to  the  name  of  Etonians.     After  this  we 

returned  to  Mr. ,  and  he  proceeded  to  examine  us,  according 

to  the  books  which  we  had  read,  and  our  respective  ages.  I  shall 
not  tronbTe  you  any  further  than  just  to  inform  you  of  what  I  am 
afraid  yon  will  hardly  understand,  that  I  am  placed  in  the  upper 
remove  of  the  remove,  and  my  brother  in  the  middle  remove  of 
this  fourth  fbrm.    This  information  will  do,  if  any  body  asks  you ; 
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and|  indeed,  until  I  see  you  myself,  I  cannot  possibly  explain 
it  further. 

The  next  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  I  was  to  take  my  place  in 
school.  You  nuiy  imagine  my  dismay,  when  I  was  fairly  launched 
from  my  Dame's  house  with  my  books  under  my  arm ;  and  when 
I  saw  not  only  the  space  which  I  mentioned  before  quite  filled 
with  boys  (they  call  it,  absurdly  enough,  the  Long  fTa/A,  though  it 
is  not  a  quarter  so  long  as  our  avenue,)  but  also  the  inner  Quad- 
rangle, and  the  Portico  under  the  school,  equally  crowded.  I  h|ul 
some  vain  hopes  that  I  might  perhaps  entirely  escape  notice  among 
such  a  multitude  and  such  a  confusion ;  but  I  had  not  got  very 
far  before  I  was  assaulted  by  a  variety  of  voices,  inquiring  in  one 
breath,  **  You,  sir!  What  is  your  name?  Who  is  your  Dame? 
Who  is  your  Tutor  ?  "     Some  of  them  laughed  at  me,  because  I 

said  in  my  answers  Mr. and  Miss ,  so  that  1  was  soon 

taught  to  drop  these  titles  of  distinction.  Another  advised  me  to 
get  a  more  fashionable  coat,  and  called  me  a  Cawker^  which  ap- 
pellation was  then  perfectly  unintelligible  ;  I  have  since  heard 
that  it  means  one  who  gapes  and  stares  about  him,  a  fault  of 
which  at  that  time  I  was  very  probably  guilty.  These  questions 
at  first  I  laughed  at,  and  took  m  very  good  part ;  but  at  last  they 
were  so  often  repeated,  that  1  was  almost  provoked  to  give  no 
answer.  This  conduct  would  probably  have  got  me  a  beating ; 
but  my  patience  was  entirely  exhausted,  when  the  school  doors, 
to  my  great  relief,  flew  open,  and  we  sat  down  to  the  lesson. 
Eton  discipline  differs  so  much  from  Mr.  Plodwell's,  that  it  would 
fill  a  whole  letter  to  mark  the  distinctions,  and  I  think  this  is  a 
pretty  long  one  for  me  at  present.  In  the  first  place,  we  go  into 
school  about  four  times  a  day,  but  are  never  there  more  than  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  together;  then,  instead  of  a  little  paled-in 
piece  of  ground,  there  are  fine  large  playing-fields,  with  very  fine 
trees  in  them ;  the  Thames  runs  on  one  side,  and  there  is  a  wall 
on  the  other,  against  which  they  play  at  foot-ball  in  the  season; 
indeed  they  say  it  is  capital  weather  for  it  now,  but  it  is  not  the 
fiishionable  game,  so  nobody  dares  to  propose  it.  After  the  next 
Holidays  every  body  begins  cricket,  but  never  before.  There  are 
plenty  of  boats  on  the  river,  which  the  boys  row  about  in  the 
summer ;  but  I  will  tell  you  more  about  them  when  the  time 
comes.  The  bounds  are  marked  by  a  stone  on  a  bridge,  but  we 
may  go  beyond  them  as  far  as  we  like,  provided  only  we  return  in 
time  (for  our  names  are  called  over,)  and  provided  too  that  we 
run  away  from  the  Masters  and  some  of  the  upper  boys  directly 
we  see  diem  :  this  they  call  MrlUngf  and,  if  we  hide  well,  thej 
never  take  any  notice.  All  the  terrible  stories  which  I  heara 
Mbontfagging  turn  out  to  be  nothing  at  all.  There  is  a  certain 
yonng  man  in  my  Dame's  house,  to  whom  I  am  bound  to  com^ 
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in  the  morning  and  evening ;  he  is  called  my  master,  but  he  is  a 
▼erj  lenient  one,  for  he  scarcely  ever  makes  me  do  any  things  and 
has  helped  me  very  much  in  several  matters.  Henry  is  equally 
well  off  in  this  respect ;  he  has  found  out  that  he  can  buy  excel- 
lent marbles  here,  and  is  I  believe  at  this  moment  engaged  in  a 
game,  as  happy  as  possible. 

You  may  guess  A-om  what  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  pleased 
with  my  new  situation.  I  hardly  fancy  myself  a  schoolboy. 
Papa's  gout  came  very  unluckily,  for  it  made  it  rather  awkward 
for  me,  having  to  introduce  myself;  however,  that  is  all  over  now. 
Henry  joins  with  me  in  wishes  for  his  recovery,  and  in  best  love 
to  you  and  my  Sister. 

I  remain. 

Your  very  affectionate  Son, 

S.  RA8HLE16H. 

p.  S.  I  hope  Smirk  will  be  turned  out  to  grass  before  we 
come  home ;  1  miss  my  riding  very  much  here,  and  shall  be  sadly 
disappointed  if  I  have  no  pony  in  the  Holidays. 


II. 
Lady  C.  Rashleigh  to  Mr.  S.  Rashleigh. 

Stapylton  Hall,  HanU,  April  2. 
MY  DEAREST    SAMUEL, 

We  were  all  delighted  beyond  measure  with  your  letter, 
and  with  the  picture  you  have  drawn  of  your  Eton  life,  and  the 
introduction,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  you  have  managed 
•flairs  uncommonly  well.  Your  father  is  quite  re-established, 
and  enjoyed  the  description  of  your  adventures,  and  laughed  at 
them  as  heartily  as  any  of  them ;  you  know  such  things  are  quite 
new  to  him,  in  consequence  of  his  private  education.  Next  time 
you  write  pray  do  not  say  any  thing  in  disparagement  of  Mr. 
JPlodwell ;  be  IS  a  particular  favourite  with  Mr.  Rashleigh,  who 
thinks  himself  bound  to  defend  him  ;  so  reserve  your  sallies,  in 
case  they  may  offend.  He  was  rather  surprised  at  the  liberty  you 
have,  and  has  an  idea  that  it  may  be  very  much  misused ;  but  I 
Aink  another  interview  with  Mr.  Bradshaw  will  set  him  rieht, 
and  put  this  fancy  quite  out  of  his  head.  By-the-bye,  I  shall 
show  your  letter  to  your  Uncle  as  soon  as  possible  ;  it  cannot  fail 
of  interesting  him :  perhaps  he  may  give  you  a  few  instructions. 
Peter,  as  you  guessed,  gave  us  a  very  full  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  said  that  there  were  so  many  young  gentlemen  at  Eton, 
that  he  was  sure  you  would  find  plenty  of  playmates  ;  he  added 
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too  that  neither  of  you  looked  very  sorrowful^  or,  as  he  called  it, 
"  took  it  much  to  heart/^  when  he  went  away.  Talking  of 
phrases,  your  father  does  not  at  all  approve  of  the  Eton  Vocabu- 
lary, and  desires  me  to  tell  you,  that  he  thinks  you  will  not 
improve  your  language  or  style  by  using  it.  You  give  a  very 
pleasant  account  of  your  play-ground ;  but  I  am  quite  shocked  at 
the  thought  of  that  dreadful  river  running  close  by  it ;  I  remember, 
too,  reading  some  years  ago  of  an  unfortunate  boy  who  was 
drowned  at  Eton ;  pray  take  particular  c^re  not  to  run  heecUessly 
about  the  banks,  or  to  use  boats,  at  any  rate  before  you  can 
swim ;  I  cannot  help  thiuking  that  it  must  be  very  improper  for 
boys  to  go  by  themselves  upon  the  water,  and  I  hope  and  triist 
that  neither  you  nor  Henry  will.  I  do  not  know  of  any  thing 
that  has  happened  in  the  neighbourhood  which  you  would  wish  to 
hear.  You  will  most  probably  receive  the  County  Paper  together 
with  this :  we  intend  to  send  it  you  regularly  every  week,  as  per* 
liaps  it  may  amuse  you.  You  may  rely  upon  Smirk  being  treated 
with  all  possible  care.  Tell  Henry  that  his  pony,  too,  shall  meet 
with  the  same  attention.  For  goodness'  sake,  my  dear  boys,  do 
nothing  imprudent.  I  am  afraid  you  will  feel  these  cold  winds 
very  much :  if  you  do  find  any  thing  the  matter  with  you,  send  for 
a  medical  man  immediately.  You  must  excuse  this  hasty  letter^ 
as  we  dine  with  the  Westburys  the  first  time  since  your  father's 
recovery,  and  you  know  how  particular  the^  are. 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

C.    RASHLEIGH. 


III. 
Thf  Masters  Rashleigh  to  Lady  Caroline  Rashleigh. 

Eton,  April  S,  1891. 
MY  DEAR  MAMMA, 

I  have  taken  an  early  opportunity  of  writing  to  you  on  purpose 
to  confirm  my  first  account,  and  to  show  you  that  Eton  loses  none 
of  its  charms  by  experience,  though,  to  be  sure,  mine  has  not 
be^  a  veiT  long  one.  However,  as  far  as  I  can  say  at  present, 
it  rather  improves  upon  acquaintance. — Many  little  difficulties 
vanish,  and  one  gets  quite  accustomed  to  the  routine,  the  customs^ 
and  the  terms  of  the  place.  You  are  not  to  imagine,  as  perhaps 
you  do,  that  we  are  sent  here  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek  alone. 
I  assure  you  we  can  hold  a  conversation  in  the  Eton  dialect,  per- 
fectly unintelligible  to  any  stranger,  and  so,  of  course,  it  was  to 
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me,  until  I  had  been  instructed,  by  some  very  able  masters^  in 
WMUj  of  the  principal  words ;  and  still  there  are  not  a  few  left 
totally  above  my  comprehension.  Pray  do  not  mention  any  of 
this  to  my  father,  if  you  think  he  will  not  like  it.  I  wish  often 
that  lie  bad  been  an  Etonian  himself. — Well,  to  pursue  a  topic 
more  suitable  to  his  fancy. 

I  at  first  found  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  finding  out  my  different 
lessons^  and  the  proper  times  for  them ;  indeed,  as  you  may 
imagine,  diat  is  rather  a  complex  business.  Now  I  begin  to  un-. 
derstand  their  order  as  well  as  any  body.  There  is  no  hardship. 
at  all  in  the  books,  or  the  quantity,  which  we  are  obliged  to  learn : 
but  I  still  am  rather  slo|W  at  my  verses  ;  for,  you  may  venture  to 
tell  my  fiuher,  that  Mr.  Plodwell  is  rather  deficient  m  that  point, 
of  instruction.  Pray  quiet  your  fears  and  alarms  with  respect  to 
the  river.  It  is  much  too  cold  to  think  of  boats;  besides,  they 
are  not  the  fashion  yet ;  and  I  have  too  much  re^rd  for  myself 
to  think  of  tumbling  from  a  bank.  I  will  not  fail,  however,  to 
mind  what  you  say,  and  tell  Henry  the  same.  I  am,  at  present, 
what  they  call  a  lower  boy ;  that  is  to  say,  liable  to  be  fagged  by 
all  the  fifth  and  sixth  form  ;  and  I  did  not  know  till  the  o&er  day 
that  I, myself  shall  be  a  fifth  form  some  time  next  June,  and  then 
I  shall  have  just  the  same  authority  over  those  below  me,  as  I  am. 
subject  to  now ;  so  you  see  the  transition  from  servitude  to  power 
is  very  rapid.  Henry  will  be  about  a  year  and  a  half  arrivuig  at  this 
desirable  situation.  About  a  night  or  two  ago  I  was  roused  from 
a  pretty  fast  sleep  by  a  most  unaccountable  sensation,  as  if  I 
were  standing  on  my  head.  At  first  I  thought  it  a  dream,  but  that 
idea  did  not  continue  very  long ;  for  I  found  myself  safely  shut  up, 
clothes  and  all  together,  in  my  bedstead.  In  a  very  few  minutes 
the^  let  me  down,  half  suffocated,  and,  running  away,  left  me 
quite  in  the  dark,  and  totally  ignorant  who  were  my  persecutors. 
Qenry  suffered  the  same  fate ;  so  I  suppose  it  is  a  trick  commonly 
played  off  on  new  comers ;  and  I  am  sure,  if  this  is  all  I  am 
to  undergo,  I  am  very  well  content.  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  of  my 
father's  convalescence.  There  is  plenty  of  room  left  for  my  bro- 
ther to  send  a  few  lines  in  his  own  wordsi;  I  know  he  is  not  par- 
ticularly ready  at  writing,  except  iu  his  own  books,  which  he  has 
disfigured  terribly  by  divers  heads  and  figures,  after  the  patterns 
of  an  approved  master,  who  sits  near  him  in  school,  not  to  men-: 
tion  a  fine  English  version^  with  which  he  has  interlined  his  text 
for  the  assistance  of  his  memory  ;  I  have  desired  him  to  exercise 
his  ingenuity  on  spare  paper  another  time,  and  to  carry  the  sense 
in  his  head.     Adieu,     s.  r. 
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MY  DEAR  MAMMA» 

Samuel  has  left  me  two  whole  sides,  and  declares  I  must  fill 
them  ;  so,  after  having  made  a  hundred  fruitless  excuses,  I  bare 
sat  down  positively  to  write  you  what  I  call  a  long  letter.  First 
of  ally  I  have  the  happiness  to  inform  you  that  we  come  home  in 
six  days*  time ;  for,  though  I  do  not  mind  Eton  much,  yet  of 
course  I  like  home  better.  There  are  plenty  of  holidays  here, 
for  we  have  one  whole  and  one  half  every  week^  besides  others 
now  and  then,  which  I  do  not  know  the  reason  of;  but  that  it 
the  hst  thing  for  us  to  inquire  about.  I  like  my  Tutor  very  well, 
and  my  Dame  very  much  ;  she  sent  me  some  jelly  to  eat  the  other 
day  after  her  dinner,  and  gave  me  several  balls  that  had  been 
thrown  into  the  garden.  Every  body  talks  about  beginning  cricket 
next  school-time,  and  I  am  to  belong  to  a  club  m  the  playing- 
fields*  Do  you  think  I  can  venture  to  ask  Papa  for  a  bat?  They 
make  them  so  beautifully  here,  that  they  do  not  look  at  all  like 
that  one  which  I  have  got  at  home ;  my  master  keeps  about  a 
dozen  hanging  up  in  his  room ;  to  be  sure  what  a  great  player  he 
must  be  !  I  think  he  might  as  well  give  me  one,  for  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  he  can  use  them  all  at  once.  Samuel  and  I  have 
our  breakfast  and  tea  always  together ;  there  are  little  parcels  of 
tea  and  sugar  sent  every  week  from  the  grocer's,  and  we  have  a 
tea-kettle,  cups,  saucers,  Sec.,  and  I  really  think,  without  any 
offence  to  you,  that  my  brother  makes  tea  almost  as  well  as  yov 
do ;  to  be  sure  we  have  no  cream,  and  the  milk  seems  to  be  raAer 
watery.  And  what  do  you  think  we  have  to  eatf  Not  Mr.  Plod- 
well's  stale  bread,  but  really  very  nice  rolls ;  it  makes  me  quite 
hungry  to  talk  about  them.  There  are  regular  things  for  dinner 
every  day ;  but  I  cannot  tell  you  each  of  them  now — ^it  would  look 
so  like  a  bill  of  fare.  Pray  tell  Robert  to  take  care  of  my  rabbits : 
I  would  not  have  them  hurt  for  all  the  world ;  indeed  I  gave  very 
particular  orders  about  them  before  I  left  home.  I  am  quite  sure 
nobody  can  starve  here  very  well,  for  there  are  enough  pastry- 
cooks' shops  to  supply  a  hundred  other  places  ;  and  all  of  them 
look  so  nice,  and  so  tempting,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  resist* 
Besides  these,  tliere  are  other  people  always  standing  about  witk 
baskets  of  fruit,  cakes,  and  suchlike  things,  just  where  we  go  info 
school,  in  case  we  should  like  to  lay  in  provision  for  a  dull  lesson 
time :  by-the-bye,  a  boy  was  flogged  the  other  day  for  cracking 
nuts  in  church ;  so  I  shall  take  care  to  avoid  those  noisy  kind  of 
eatables,  and  shall  take  barley-sugar  in  preference.  Do  not  for- 
get the  rabbits.  Give  my  best  love  to  Papa  and  .Sister,  and 
believe  me 

Your  most  affectionate  Son, 

II.    RASHLEIGH. 
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IV. 

K.  Rathleight  Esq.  Stapylton,  to  Mr.  S.  Rashleigh,  Eton. 

Stapylton  Hall,  April  7. 
MY  DBAR  SAM, 

Your  mother  has  told  you  how  glad  we  were  to  hear  of  your 
doiiig  so  well  at  Eton,  and  being  so  much  pleased  with  your  new 
siliiation.  The  second  letter  has  made  us  still  more  content,  and 
has  eased  n^  from  a  good  deal  of  anxiety,  which  I  felt  at  not 
being  able  to  accompany  you  in  person.  Now  I  am  quite  fit  for 
that  or  any  other  undertaking ;  and  my  gout,  after  having  attacked 
my  lower  extremities  one  after  another,  has  left  me  just  as  well  as 
ever  again.  My  intention  in  sending  you  for  so  short  a  time  at 
first  was,  that  you  might  get  accustomed  to  the  place  before  you 
were  fixed  to  a  long  continuance  there.  I  suppose  that  among 
the  Eton  coaches  you  will  be  able  to  find  a  place  for  yourself  and 
your  brother  as  far  as  London,  where  I  will  meet  you  in  person. 
We  none  of  us  expected  that  you  would  have  been  able  to  make 
year  way  so  quickly ;  indeed,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  almost 
repented  of  having  sent  you  to  such  a  vast  establishment,  particu- 
larly without  a  single  friend  there.  It  is  much  more  creditable 
for  ydu^  as  it  is,  to  have  made  these  for  yourself,  and  I  am  per^ 
Caetfy  pleased  with  almost  the  whole  account.  The  tea  and  sugar 
which  Henry  mentions,  I  must  confess  that  I  diink  rather  an  un- 
aeceasary  luxury.  Bread  and  milk  would  do  just  as  well,  if  not 
better;  and  when  I  was  a  boy  I  had  nothing  else.  But  if  it  be 
the  custom,  1  would  by  all  means  continue  it,  as  I  should  not 
wish  you  to  be  singular  in  any  thing.  Your  mother  has  given  you 
some  cautions  respecting  accidents.  I  must  beg  of  you  adso  never 
to  get  in  debt  at  any  of  those  pastry-cooks'  shops  which  Henry 
coBfeases  are  so  alluring.  I  have  known  boys  reduced  to  die 
Most  miserable  shifts  and  evasions  in  consequence  of  this  very 
fault ;  it  is  an  imprudence  of  all  others  that  I  would  wish  the 
■tfnt  to  warn  you  against,  and  I  shall  trust  to  your  good  sense  in 
this  respect.  You  may  give  the  same  instructions  to  Henry,  who 
perhaps  requires  them  more  than  you  do.  You  must  remember 
that  I  am  not  an  Etonian,  and  consequently  must  fortify  yourself 
with  an  infinite  quantitv  of  patience  to  answer  all  the  questions  I 
shall  put  to  you  when  I  see  you  next  week  ;  for  my  curiosity  will 
not  be  very  easily  satisfied.  Do  not  accustom  yourself  to  those 
phrases  which  I  know  are  peculiar  to  public  schools :  in  the  first 
place  I  shall  not  be  able  to  comprehend  them ;  and,  secondly,  I 
do  not  consider  them  at  all  ornamental.  All  the  family  join  in 
best  wishes  and  remembrances  to  you  and  Henry;  with,  my  dear 
Samuel, 

Your  most  loving  Father, 

R.    RASULEIOU. 
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May  1.— Mr.  Warren!  Mr.  Warren! — I  hear  this  day  sad 
reports  of  you.  You  say  that  you  were  visited  in  the  vacation  by 
two  of  the  Conductors  of  ''  The  Etonian ; "  and  one  was  "  a 
countiy-looking  Gentleman/'  and  the  other  a  gentleman  with  a 
"  pert "  nose.  Oh !  Mr.  Warren !  Mr.  Warren  !  to  talk  in  this 
manner  of  Gentlemen  who  have  put  so  much  money  into  your 
pockets.  I  blush  for  you!  Mind  what  you  are  about^  Mr. 
Warren!  Somebody  that  you  do  not  wot  of  is  very  anxious  to 
obtain  the  post  of  our  London  publisher. 

Kai  Biatria  *oiy  eirec  rv  fwi  iyhadfwirrTi* 

When  joext  he  comes  to  town,  the  Country  Gentleman  ahall  con- 
strue tfae  Greek  to  you. — ^Very  few  Country  Gentlemen  under- 
8titfid'Gr€«k»^Mr«  Warren ! 

I  ought  to  have  noticed,  in  our  last  Number,  a  composition 
which  I  received  previous  to  its  appearance.  A  Gentleman  (I 
foif  et  ihis  signature,)  has  sent  us  a  Parody  of  Gray's  celebrated 
"  Ode  to  Eton  College."  I  must  tell  him  plainly  diat  such  lines 
would  .suit  Mr.  Hone  better  than  Mr.  Courtenay.  I  cannot  ima- 
gine what  portion  of  our  work  has  induced  him  to  suppose  that 
"  The  Etonian  "  could  derive  either  profit  or  popularity  from  the 
insertion  of  any  thing  so  disgustingly  gross.  The  Epigrams  which 
he  has  subjoined  want  novelty  sadly. 

JMioy  4.---I  have  the  permission  of  the  author  of  '^  Godiva  '^  to 
insert  the  following  Stanzas^  which  were  originally  a  part  of  that 
exquisite  poem,  but  were  subsequently  omitted.  The  first  extract 
formed  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  subject :— 

Whan  lait  at  Coyentry,  I  stopp'd  to  dine 
At  tlM  King's  Head,  a  house  ne'er  known  to  fail 
In  Worcester  cider,  and  in  Shropshire  ale. 

The  wine's  not  quite  so  good.— {Take  notice,  Reader, 

In  case  hereafter  at  that  inn  yon  call ; 
For  my  own  part  I'm  but  a  moderate  feeder, 

And  'tis  but  rarely  1  drink  wine  at  all ; 
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It*s  apt  to.iDake  oiie,lnUon8.-nSl9q«ld  jqh  p^^d  a 

Glass,  lest  yoor  dinner  or  your  palate  pall. 
Restrain  your  appetite-^and  1*11  engage 
Yon  find  good  port  at  Da'entry,  the  next  stage.) 

This  by  the  way.    I  soB)etinies.step  a«ide, 

As  Poets  always  should^  to  give  advice  ; 
They  are  the  world's  iBstmctorSy— and  should  hide 

In  trope. and  figure  many  a  piiecept  nice ; 
Morals  and  maiims  theiy  should  all  provide, 

And  homilies  for  every  sort  of  vice ; 
They  should  lash  vice,  and  honour  virtue  too, 
In  short — do  all  that  Byron  scorns  to  do. 

Such  were  the  bards  of  old — alone  they  wander'd 
In  mystic  dreams  tlirough  haunted  dell  and  grove. 

On  thoughts  sublime  their  giant  spirits  ponder'd. 
Holding  high  converse  with  the  powers  above : 

Mankind  with  awe  their  precepts  heard,  and  wonder'd. 
And  well  repaid  those  precepts  with  deep  love ; 

They  fear'd  no  critic's  censure — sought  no  praise — 

For  critics  liv'd  not  in  those  golden  days. 

« 

But  I,  who  am  no  wine^bibber,  and  rather 

With  my  beef-^teaJ^prefer  a  pot  of  beer, 
At  Cftventry  vpsolved  to  go  no  farther — 

^  I  think,"  sfdd  I,  <'  I'll  teke  my  dinner  here.— 
I  see  my  mare.is  in  a  perfect  lather ; 

Since  dawn  I've  ridden  fifty  miles,  or  near." 
And  so  I  stopp'd,  and  bade  my  host  prepare 
Com  and  veal-cutlets— for  inyself  and  mare. 

The  cutlets  came,  rich,  and  well-done,  and  smoking, 

(Ketchup  improves  veaMutlets  very,  much) 
My  host  came  too,  a  man.  much  given  to  joking. 

Short,  fat,  and  fond  of  smpking^  like  the  Dutch, 
So  much,  indeed,  as  to  be  quite,  provoking ; 

JBnty  being  quite  alone,  I  thought  that  such 
A  plump,  0Qpi|-hnmour'd,  jolly  man  as  he 
Might  prove  indiferent  good  company. 

And  so  in  fact  I  found  him — down  we  sate 

To  pipe  and  porter ;  quick  the  jug  went  round. 
And  warm  and  wanner  wax'd  the  high  debate, 

(I  thought  his  politics  extremely  sound.) 
But  when  he  saw  that  it  was  growing  late, 

He  brought  a  ponderous  quarto,  clasp'd  and  bound. 
And  read  an  old  and  wondrous  tale,  which  I, 
Most  courteous  Reader,  mean  to  versify. 
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The  next  Stanza  was  intended  to  follow  Stanza  X. 

SvceetB  to  Cobbett!  Patriot  wiae  and  braye  I 

Long  baa  be  Mcriio*d  al  Fioedom't  altar  I 
811CO6M  to  Cobbett!  May  be  ebortly  baTe 

Tbe  ricb  recinital  be  deaerrea— a  baiter! 
Saccesi  to  ber  wbom  be  intends  to  sare 

From  Slayery's  chains,  and  may  no  sconndrel  altar 
Her  old  fine  laws,  no  rebel  band  tear  down 
Her  dreaded  Standard  and  ber  bononr'd  Crown ! 

After  Stanza  XI. — 

We  lire  in  wiser  days.    Ere  on  onr  isle 

Had  Norman  William  bent  bis  eagle  eye, 
Tbe  Saxon  Nobles  found  it  wortb  tbeir  wbUe 

To  exercise  a  deal  of  tyranny. 
Tbe  abject  peasants  scarce  were  seen  to  smile, 

Tbey  li?'d  upon  bard  blows  and  drudgery, 
FoUow'd  tbeir  Lords  to  war  witb  bills  and  axes, 
And  paid,  in  peace,  unconscionable  taxes. 

The  passage  of  Godiva  through  Coventry  was  described  in  the 
following  manner : — 

At  lengtb  tbe  trampling  of  a  borse's  feet 
DispeU'd  tbat  breatbless  silence,  tbe  deep  bosh 

Of  bearts  o'erflowing ;  and  along  tbe  street, 
Her  cheeks  o'er-crimson'd  by  a  mantling  blnsb, 

Borne  on  a  palfrey,  whiter  than  the  sleet 
Unstain'd  tbat  flatters  from  some  froaen  bosh, 

€todiva  pass'd— ber  charms  nnTeil'd  and  bare — 

It  matter'd  little— ^or  no  eye  was  there. 

Ob  tbat  I  was  a  Poet!  tbat  my  pen 

Conld  give  tbe  Reader  tbe  most  faint  idea 
Of  tbat  moat  lovely  vision!  ne'er  again 

(At  least  Fm  sure  I  hope  not)  shall  we  see  a 
Sight  to  compare  witb  what — ^none  looked  on  then, — 

So  beauteous,  or  so  shocking— could  there  be  a 
New  spectacle  of  that  kind,  I  foretel 
A  modem  mob  would  not  behave  so  welL 

May  10. — I  have  received  to-day  what  I  cannot  but  consider 
a  very  extraordinary  recjuest,  from  a  gentleman  who  dates  At>m 
Plymouth,  and  signs  himself  '*  Devoniensis."  He  wishes  us  to 
ransack  the  files  of  old  newspapers  in  order  ''  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  an  ingenious  jeu  ^esprit,  which  appeared  in  the  JIf  omti^ 
Chronicle,  about  eight  years  ago.  It  was  written  in  the  character 
of  an  Eton  Boy,  who  was  one  of  the  Salt-bearers  in  the  Montem, 


• 
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in  the  year  1812  or  1813,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  and  who, 
being  stationed  at  a  spot  where  the  members  of  the  Queen's 
Council  must  pass  in  their  way  to  Windsor,  had  occasion  to  stop 
the  carriages  of  those  noble  Lords,  and  make  the  usual  application 
for  Salt.  His  account  of  the  reception  which  he  met  with 
from  the  different  Lords,  particularly  Lords  Eldon  and  Ellen- 
borough^  and  Sir  William  Grant,  was  most  humorous  and 
characteristical /' 

MY  DEAR  DEVONIENSIS, 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  Morning  Chronicle^  and  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  the  Queen's  Council,  and  I  have  a  great  respect 
for  the  Salt-bearer,  and  I  have  a  great  respect  for  you !  But, 
seriously  speaking,  my  bureau  has  no  room  for  antediluvian 
Chronicles,  and  my  Publication  has  no  room  for  Political 
Souibs. 

There  is  yet  another  part  of  your  letter  which  I  must  notice. 
You  say,  '*  I  will  give  you,  on  the  other  side,  a  couplet  written 
by  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  while  at  your  illustrious  Seminary — 
communicated  by  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt/'  I  will  insert  it,  be- 
cause I  suppose  it  has  (to  use  an  expression  of  a  friend  of  mine) 
''  lots  of  wit,  if  one  could  find  it  out." 

**  Tam  Crocus  obdnctam  leoto  conamine  glebam 
DimoYet,  et  sommam  flaTut  inavrat  Eummii.'' 

I  believe  the  Marquis  Wellesley  has  much  better  verses  than 
thes^  set  down  to  his  account,  in  a  compilation  called  the 
"  Muss  Etonenses ! " 

May  14. — ^Transcribed  some  more  Poetry,  by  Edward  Mor- 
ton:— 

There  was  a  voice,  a  foolish  voice, 
In  my  heart's  sammer  echoing  through  me; 

It  bade  me  hope,  it  bade  rejoice. 
And  still  its  sounds  were  precious  to  me ; 

But  thoQ  hast  plighted  that  deep  tow, 

And  it  were  sin  to  love  thee  now ! 

I  will  not  lore  thee  t  I  am  tan^t 

To  shun  the  dream  on  which  I  doated, 
And  tear  my  soul  from  every  thought 

On  which  its  dearest  vision  floated ; 
And  I  have  prayed  to  look  on  thee 
As  coldly  as  thou  dost  on  me. 

Alas !  the  Love  indeed  is  gone, 

But  still  I  feed  its  melancholy ; 
And  the  deep  struggle,  long  and  lone, 

That  stifled  all  my  youthful  folly, 
Took  but  away  the  guilt  of  sin. 
And  left  me  all  its  pain  within. 
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Adf en !  if  Hioii  htdat  leen  the  fceart. 

The  filly  lieart,  thoti  weit  begaillDif, 
ThoQ  wotild'flt  not  have  infltmi'd  the  enmrt, 

With  all  thy  bright  unconacioiia  stnilhig'; 
Thou  wouldat  not  bo  have  fimn'd  the  blace. 
That  grew  beneath  those  quiet  raya  1 

Nay !  it  was  well !— for  smiles  like  this 

Delay'd  at  least  my  bosom's  fever! 
Nay !  it  was  well,  since  hope  and  bliss 

Were  fleeting  quickly, — and  for  ever. 
To  snatch  them  as  they  pass'd  away^ 
And  meet  the  anguish  all  to-day  I 

I  have  to  inform  Amicud,  who  inquires  after  a  reprint  of  oiir 
three  first  Numbers,  that  we  think  the  7^0  we  have  sold  sufficient 
to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  tliis  work  was  commenced,  and 
that  we  do  not,  at  pfeseut,  contemplate  any  futui^  Edition. 

ATiiy  16L — Received  this  day  a  copy  of  verses  on  "Safcvior 
arinis  Luiiuria,"  from  our  old  correspondent,  "  Robigo."  iThii 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  sort  of  promise  I  made  that  his  Essay  should 
appear  in' No.  VIII. ;  and;  upon  examining  my  papers^  I  am  very 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  the  Article  has  been  miftlaid^ — 
I  can  find  no  traces  of  it  I  atri,  hbwever,  the  less  vexed  at 
this,  because  I  had' rath^^  offend' Robigb  by  the  omission,  than 
ii^ure  hidE&'by  the  insettion  of  hiis  CofotribUtion.  The  trttth*  is, 
thiit,  in=my  opinion,  neither  the  Essay  nor  the  Poem  come  up  C6 
the  high  estimation  in  which  the  talents  of  the  Author  are  so  de- 
servedly h^Id.  Let  him  revise  such  rhymes  as  these  before  he  is 
very  angry  with  me  for  the  opinion  which  I  have  most  sincerely 
expressed : — 

^  TiU  Venus  rising,  ETor-smUing  **— 

^  For  sprighUy  song.  For  ages  gone  " — 

^  lo  Triumphe !  Loudly  shout  ye." 

Let  him  re-consider  the  following  stdlizas,  and  reflect  whether 
they  are  likely  to  add  to  a  realty  high  reputation;  I  will  begin 
with  his  exordium  :— 

**  In  days  of  yore,  when  fabled  lore 
And  mystic  speech  obtain'd, 
Th*  Heavenly  ConclaTe  began  to  rave. 
Nor  threats  their  spleen  restraln'd.** 

Next  hefe  is^a  bit  of  the  boastings  of  Mars : — 

^  Who  cas  deny  the  Mastery 
To  me  whose  arm  is  strong; 
Whose  powerfnl  sway,  firom  day  to  day, 
ToUs  DeAth'f  4eep  dingv  dhqp,  dongi  ** 
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I  will  extract  one  more  stanza,  but  Robigo  must  pardon  me 
for  altering  one  word,  and  taking  the  sentiinent  into  my  own 
mouth : — 

'*  Ye  penmen  all,  obey  my  call, 
Obey  my  sovereign  will ; 
Which  knows  no  law,  which  feels  no  awe ; 
Obedience  yield— be  still !" 

May  18. — Inserted  a  letter  from  our  old  friend  Allen  Le  Blanc. 
1  am  so  little  acquainted  with  Oxford,  its  concerns,  and  its  in- 
mates, that  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  personages  Allen  describes 
are  real  or  fictitious.  If  they  are  real,  they  are  painted  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  cannot  take  offence  at  the  colouring.  If  they 
are  fictitious,  I  am  sure  nobody  will  feel  any  difficulty  in  finding 
an  original  for  them  somewhere. — ^There  is  life  in  every  touch  of 
bis  pencil. 

May  2 1 . — Many  thanks  to  an  ingenious  Correspondent  for  his 
▼olummous  translation  of  Tasso's  ''  Gierusalemme  Liberata."  I 
can  positively  afford  room  for  no  more  than  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  Armida  from  Canto  IV. 

XXVIII, 

Few  suns  had  shone  and  set,  or  ere  she  came 
Where  the  Frank  tents  were  bleaching  in  the  gale 
Around  the  towers  of  Salem,  nor  had  fiune 
Been  silent,  far  and  wide  was  spread  the  tale  ; 
And  as  when  in  broad  day  some  meteor  flame 
Is  seen  abore  the  astonish'd  world  to  sail. 
The  Camp  is  rous'd:  all  eye  to  see  tiie  Bame, 
All  ear  to  know  the  whence,  the  why  she  came. 

XXIX. 

No  mien  so  noble,  and  no  form  so  fair. 
Could  Argos,  or  e'en  Cyprus,  boast  of  yore ; 
The  glowing  ringlets  of  her  golden  hair 
Shone  through  the  elegant  white  yeil  she  wore, 
Hid,  but  transparent,  as  the  sunbeams  are 
By  fleecy  clouds  when  faintly  shrouded  o'er ; 
Or,  was  her  yell  tiirown  back,  those  ruiglets  shone 
As  bright  and  glorious  as  a  noontide  Sun* 

XXX. 

The  wanton  breeze,  that  mid  her  soft  locks  play'd. 

Added  more  curls  to  those  which  Nature  wove ; 

With  downcast  look  she  stood,  as  if  afraid 

She  might  too  lavish  of  her  beauties  prove ; 

Her  cheeks  were  of  the  ivory.  Inlaid 

With  roses,  and  the  blended  coloors  strove 

As  rivals  for  thfe  mattery— her  mouth 

Was  roseate,  with  breath  sweet  as  the  sweet  South. 
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XXXL 

Her  bosom  next  diidos'd  ito  spotleM  nowf. 
From  whence  the  fires  of  Love  abroad  are  shed : 
Part  only  of  her  breast  the  tnnic  shows, 
Yoangy  soft,  and  tender,  and  o'er  part  is  spread— 
EnTioos ;  and  yet  that  enyy  only  knows 
To  stay  tiie  eyes,  tiie  amorous  thonght  hath  sped 
Beneath  the  surface,  and  within  is  flown, 
Far  from  content  witii  outward  charms  alone. 

xxxn. 

E'en  as  the  Son's  warm  ray  will  penetrate 

Water  or  crystal,  and  yet  not  divide, 

Tlins  the  free  thoaghts  an  entrance  will  await. 

Although  the  rest  that  entrance  hath  denied ; 

And  sacrilegiously  they  contemplate 

The  scenes  which  fancy  pictures  far  and  wide. 

And  then  describe  them  to  the  warm  desires. 

And  with  new  fuel  feed  the  living  fires. 

May  d6. — Received  the  following,  amongst  other  more  valuabh 
contributions,  from  our  old  friend  W. 

Woman  and  Hope !  I  love  the  two, 

Though  bards  and  sages  flout  them ; 
They're  tiresome  oft,  and  oft  untrue. 

But  who  could  live  without  them  ? 

May  28. — A  friend  informs  me  that  the  expression  of  Scaliger 
relative  to  one  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  was  not  the  King  o 
Persia,  as  I  have  erroneously  put  forth,  but  '*  Rex  Tarraco 
nensis."  Another  friend  informs  me,  on  LadyMoi^^'s  authorit) 
that  the  King  in  question  was  "  the  King  of  Naples." 

*'  Strange  that  such  diflerence  should  be, 
Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedle-dee  !" 

My  dear  Critics,  what  does  it  signify  to  you  or  me,  wbethe 
Scaliger's  Hyperbole  lighted  upon  Rex  Persicus,  or  Rex  Tarra 
conensis, — the  King  of  Naples,  or  the  King  of  Clubs  ? 

May  ^9- — Bless  me !  Here  is  a  Corpus  Poetarum  rushing  in. 
shall  never  get  through  the  serried  phalanx.  I  must  make  a  despc 
rate  sally !  First  have  at  you  Mr.  "  Remove ! " — there ;  you  ar 
an  inoffensive  and  well-disposed  gentleman,  so  I  will  not  hurt  yoi 
Aha !  ''  Nestor !  **  I  will  not  hurt  vou  either,  old  friend ! — ^you  ar 
too  old.  Holloa^  good  *'  Vindex,  with  your  **  Address  to  Lor 
Liverpool/'  you  come  with  a  threatening  aspect  indeed ;  then 
I  have  brought  him  down ;  I  have  flung  our  tenth  Resolution  i 
him.  What — '' Senex*'  here?  Oh!  you  are  in  a  passion  b< 
cause  I  would  not  insert  your  '*  Letter  to  the  Boys."    Ill  jw 
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sharpen  a  '*  Private  Correspondence/*  and  fling  it  at  you. — He 
runs.  **  Judex "  too — you  are  enraged  because  I  have  not 
enough  serious  stuff. — You  make  home-thrusts  indeed !  Where 
is  No.  IV.  ?  It  must  be  my  shield  !  Murder !  Here  is  the  Editor 
of  the  ''  Apis  Matina/'  with  an  Epic  on  the  Fall  of  Palmyra 
in  his  hand.     I  must  send  my  "  Aristotle ''  at  him. — ^There  !  I 

have  overturned  him  in  a  twinkling.  Ha !  ha !  there  is  Mr.  C 

in  the  way^  with  his  sword  of  Hypercriticism.  I  think  I  won't 
run ! — the  weapon  is  very  blunt.  There  is  somebody  in  the  rear 
of  the  battle,  looking  most  kindly  severe :  what  has  he  to  say  i 
He  says,  *'  We  are  all  losing  our  time ;  we  shall  repent  this  at 
Cambridge."  That  was  a  hard  fait ;  but  take  care,  dir !  It  shall 
go  hard  with  you  if  any  of  the  Club  are  Wranglers! — Bless  me  ! 
here  is  "  Bos/'  roaring  that  **  there  is  no  merit  in  '  Th^  Etonian !' 
It  won't  live  fifty  years !  "  I'll  shoot  him  in  the  head  ! — No ! 
tliat^s  invulnerable !  Stay  a  minute,  Sir ; — I  must  load  with  the 
new  Number! 
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SatUmi,  23o  die  Jumi,  1821. 

Thv  Club  met  according  to  costom ;  but  there  was  little  or  no  buainsH 
to  be  transacted*  and  there  was  a  Melancholy  i^parent  in  every  £mm^ 
which  ohtcked  every  attempt  at  Humour.  It  wiU^not  be  difficult  to  accpuat 
far  tiiiji  depression  of  spirits,  when  it  is.  remembered  that  the  existence 
of  iim  Kmg  of  Clubs  is  drawing  to  its  close.  Another  brief  Month,  an4  the 
qnomed  head  and  sceptred  hand  will  return  from  their  exalted  station  to 
fheiE  original  obscurity ;  the  King  of  Clubs  will  die,  and  the  GambUng4Iouso 
will  be  ^e  nceptacle  of  his  body. — **  Sic  transit  gloria  mundiJ* 

'She  Members  chewsed.  the  cud,  and  drank,  the  Punch  in  silence ;  thqp 
kad  abaost  emptied  the  bowl,  when  Mr.  Goughtlt,  cfippii^r  his  ladhi 
sAmewJmt  deeper  than  qsual,  brought  up. a  small  piece  of  paper  from  U^ 
tw>ttom.  It  WM<  opened,  and  read  by  the  President;,  and.  a^  I  hftve.  qothwf; 
eiie.^  ipeeil,  I  am  ordered  to  present.  tO/the  Public  thj^ 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OS  TJBg  PUKCH-QQWL. 

^  .Mitobiography  is  very  much  in  ftshion  at  the  present  day.  Mr^  Cebbiett' 
writes  Autobiography,  and  Mr.  Hunt  writes  Autobiography ;  why  then  should' 
Critkiim  turn  up  her  nose  at  the  Autobiography  of  a  Punch-bowl?- 

**  f  was  made  on  the  20A  of  October,  1826^,  and'  was  pronounced,  by  an 
•^umtAnQ  PubHc^  a  fine  Bowl.  Every  body  found*  somedikig  to  commend  in 
m»i  some  liked  my  sweetness,  and'  some  my  aodity— some  praised  me 
btwtMit  I  was  strong  enough,  and  some  because  I  was  not  too  strong.  There 
imn^kfw  tasters  who  did  not  lode  forward  with  pleasure  to  a  second  draught 

'^In  B  short  time  ibe  usual  vicissitudes  of  popular  fiwour  aAicted  me 
People  began  to  find  in  me  a  hundred  fiiults,  of  whidi  they  had  not  so  much  aa 
dimnifd  before,  i  was  too  sour,  and  too  noisy>  and  too  heavy;  I  inspired^ 
notiifaig  bat  puns  and  quibbles ;  every  fume  I  sent  forth  savoured  of'  Satire ; 
every  cu^  I  filled  tasted  of  Absurdity.    It  was  said^  that  I  made  young  heads 
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giddy,  and  dif respectful  to  their  superiors ;  that  I  was  a  sad  abettor  of  idle- 
ness and  impertinence  $  that  I  was  an  utter  enemy  to  all  discipline  and  re- 
ipilarity;  in  short,  that  I  ought  never  to  be  tolerated  in  the  place  of  which  I 
had  possessed  myself. 

"  Even  my  Patrons,  the  Members  of  the  Club,  began  to  cool  in  thdr 
good  opinion  of  me.  '  The  King  of  Clubs,'  like  many  other  Kings,  began 
to  think  of  sacrificing  his  Favourite,  in  order  to  conciliate  popular  fitvour: 
my  spirits  subsided,  and  I  began  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  Members  were  all 
cracked,  and  that  I  should  be  cracked  too,  in  a  short  time.  I  believe  I  owed 
my  safety  to  a  fortuitous  circumstance,  to  which  I  never  look  back  without 
exultatbn, — ^Mr.  Oakley,  my  most  formidable  enemy,  dared  to  introduce  a 
Tea-pot  into  the  Club-Room.  The  Members  retreated  from  his  flag  with 
disgust ;  and,  though  I  never  could  get  rid  of  the  vile  little  intruder,  yet  a 
proposal  for  exiling  me,  and  substituting  chocolate,  was  negatived  by  a  laige 
minority. 

*'  I  kept  my  place,  therefore,  and  although  I  continued  to  meet  with  my 
qnantmm  suffi  of  disapprobation  from  many  with  whose  stomachs  I  dis- 
agreed, I  did  not  cease  from  being  the  nectar  of  the  Chib,  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  writings  of  '  The  Etonian.'  The  fame  of  me  was  diffused  far  and 
wide,  and  the  brightest  ornaments  of  Mater  Etona  became  anxious  to  have 
a  hand  in  my  composition.  They  were  perpetually  sending  presents  of  in- 
gredients, and  my  limited  circumference  ^vas  frequently  unable  to  contain 
their  liberality.  One  poured  in  a  stream  of  Good  Sense ;  another  gave  me 
a  sparkling  fountain  of  Wit ;  a  third  dropped  from  his  hand  the  sugar  of 
Urbanity ;  a  fourth  scattered  on  my  surface  the  flowers  of  Parnassus.  The 
disposition  to  jollity,  which  I  had  upon  my  first  appearance  betrayed,  was 
gradually  refined.  I  became  as  quiet  and  civil  a  Punch-bowl  as  ever  was 
concocted.  Even  Ladies  ventured  to  sip  from  me,  and  Exquisites  prononnced 
me  tolerable.  The  playful  Fancy,  which  dictated  the  '  March  to  Moscow* 
was  derived  from  my  influence — the  pen  which  wrote  '  Godiva'  was  dipped 
in  my  liquid.  When  I  am  accused  of  misdemeanors,  and  riot,  and  disaffec- 
tion, I  answer  by  holding  up  a  list  of  my  friends ! — ^You  shall  know  me  by 
46  company  I  keep  I 

"  Yet  why  do  i  complun  of  hostility  or  censure  ?  I  never  had  reason  to 
do  so :  my  greatest  friends,  it  is  true,  mixed  up  something  of  condemni|tion 
with  thdr  praises ;  but  I  need  not  fret  on  this  account,  since  my  bitterest 
enemies  united  something  of  approbation  with  their  sarcasms.  It  has  been 
my  peculiar  lot  to  please  and  to  displease  every  body.  One  considered  me 
lukewarm,  but  there  was  sometimes  a  melk)wness  in  my  taste  which  pleated 
him;  another  thought  me  insipid,  but  there  was  sometimes  a  little  add 
in  my  beverage,  which  redeemed  me  from  total  neglect  $  a  third  complained 
that  too  much  of  me  sent  him- to  sleep,  but  still  he  came  to  me,  because  he 
found  a  little  of  me  was  enlivening ;  a  fourth  swore  I  was  death  to  the 
bnt  yet  he  had  an  affection  for  me,  because  I  gave  life  to  the  feelings. 
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•*  The  inddents  of  my  short  life  have  been  few,  but  among  those  whom  they 
Immediately  concerned  they  of  course  excited  great  interest.  Wherever 
•  The  Etonian '  made  his  appearance, '  The  King  of  Clubs '  led  the  way  mih 
the  Punch-bowl  in  his  arms  j  I  was  tasted  by  the  literati,  who  read  every  thing, 
and  the  illiterate,  who  read  nothing  at  all.  Many  a  glutton  in  literature 
smacked  his  lips  at  my  approach,  and  many  a  boarding-school  belle  relin- 
quished the  unbroached  « Tears  of  Sensibility'  for  the  more  inviting  flavour  of 
the  streams  of  his  Majesty's  Punch.bowI. 

**  These  glorious  days,  however,  are  fleeting  swiftly  away !  Once  more 
win  my  orb  be  replenished,  and  the  potion  I  mil  then  afford  shall  be  sweeter 
than  I  ever  afforded  before !  Once  more,  and  then  my  wonted  spirits  will  no 
longer  effervesce  within  me ;  my  wonted  firiends  will  no  longer  laugh  around 
me ;  J  shall  be  as  sorrowful  as  the  hearts  of  my  patrons, — as  empty  as  the 
heads  of  my  detractors !— Almighty  Bacchus !  Shall  hb  Mi^esty's  Punch- 
bowl sink  into  a  vile  piece  of  crockery  ?  Ere  plebeian  lips  shall  defile  the  rim 
which  the  touch  of  a  King  hath  hallowed, — ere  the  vessel  in  which  wit  has 
bathed,  shall  become  the  receptacle  of  earthly  liquor, — 

*  Be  ready,  Gods,  with  all  your  thonderbolCf , 
Dash  it  to  pieces.* 

Before  this  dreadful  consummation  shall  take  place,  let  me,  as  £eu*  as  possible, 
provide  for  the  probable  contingency.  I  know  that  when  my  protector, '  The 
King  of  Clubs,'  shall  have  vacated  his  throne,  a  crowd  of  petty  calumniators 
mil  arise,  to  Idde  my  good  qualities  and  exaggerate  my  failings.  Let  me 
then,  draw  my  own  character  before  a  less  partial  hand  shall  do  it  for  me, 
and  tell  you  what  candour  will  say  by-and-bye  of  the  Punch-bowl. 

**  It  had  many  failings,  but  it  had  some  virtues  to  counterbalance  them ; 
it  promoted  a  fashion  of  levity,  an  indifference  to  rebuke,  and  an  appearance 
of  improprieties  which  never  in  reality  existed.  Many  persons  have  assumed 
the  dress  of  sanctity  where  sanctity  was  not ;  but  few,  like  '  The  King  of 
Chihs/  have  taken  to  intoxication  in  print,  in  order  to  appear  to  the  world 
worse  than  they  actually  were.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Punch-bowl  gave 
life  and  vivacity  to  *  The  Etonian,'  which  liad  never  been  found  in  the  shop 
of  Mr.  Twining.  It  had  the  grace  of  novelty,  which  is  no  small  recom- 
mendation where  youth  is  to  be  the  judge ;  and  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
talldng  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  which  could  not  have  been  talked  half  so 
well  romid  a  copper  kettle  or  a  silver  urn.  It  was  always  wanning, — 
often  exhilarating, — seldom,  I  hope,  intoxicating, — never,  I  am  sure, 
mwholesome. " 

The  composition,  from  whatever  pen  it  proceeded,  was  received  with  great 
approbation ;  and  as  the  punch  and  its  biography  were  coming  to  an  end 
together,  the  Club  prepared  to  adjourn.  Previous  to  their  separation,  how- 
ever, Mr.  CouRTENAT  rosc  and  spoke  to  the  following  purpose  — 
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MR.  COUSnNAT  TO  HIS  CONTRIBUTORS. 

GeDtlemen,— As  this  is  almost  the  last  dme  I  shall  have  the  honour  of 
addresring  you  in  my  ctuptudtf  of  Ptesident  of  your  sittings^  I  wish  to  miake 
one  request  of  you  and  all  our  other  Contributors.  The  coriouty  of  the 
Public  is  much  exdted  respecting  the  names  of  our  writers,  and  I,  for  one» 
am  Tery  unwilling  to  disiq;>pomt«  Public  which  has  been  so  rery  kbd  to  us  ;-^ 
I  therefore  hope  that  all  those  who  hare  favoured  ns  with  their  support.  w3l 
let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible  whether  to  all  or  to  any  of  their  articles  they 
frill  allow  me  to  attach  their  names  in  our  Tenth  and  last  Number.'' — (Hnr^ 

(Signed) 

R.  HODGSON, 

SecreHrg. 
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^Temd  cettM,  liAe  eriflda^  iMtoai, 


£t  propenu^  loco,  ^t  OMMre,  eft  qasBMrt,  •(  iiti/«-4Ioi. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  the  most  unmixed  delight  timt  on  raj 
wmy  to  the  North  I  contemplated  spending  one  evening  with  injr 
old  friend  Charles  Torrens.  I  call  him  my  friend,  although  he 
is  six  or  seven  years  my  senior ;  because  his  manners  and  his 
habits  have  always  nearly  resembled  those  of  a  boy^  and  hav« 
seemed  more  suitable  to  my  age  than  to  his.  Some  years  ago^ 
partly  in  consequence  of  his  own  imprudence,  the  poor  fellow 
was  in  very  low  circumstances ;  but  he  has  now,  by  one  of  those 
sudden  freaks  of  fortune,  which  nobody  knows  how  to  account 
for,  become  sleek  and  fat,  and  well-to-do  in  the  world :  with  a 
noble  patron,  a  pretty  wife,  and  the  next  presentation  to  a  living 
of  a  thousand  a  year. 

I  arrived  at  the  village  of  -^ about  sunset,  and  inquired 

for  the  house  of  Mr.  Torrens.  Of  the  children  to  whom  I  applied 
no  one  seemed  to  understand  me  at  all ;  at  last  one  of  themi  a 
cuter  lad  than  his  companions,  scratched  his  head  for  half  a  mi- 
nute, and  exclaimed,  **  Oh !  why,  sure,  you  mean  Master  Charles; 
our  Curate  !  Gracious  !  to  think  of  calling  him  Mr.  Torrens ! " 
—  I  afterwards  learned  that  this  hopeful  disciple  had  the  office  of 
looking  to  the  Curate's  night-lines.  However,  he  led  me  to  the 
house,  giggling  all  the  way  at  the  formality  of  '^  Mr.  Torrens."  I 
was  prepared  by  this  to  find  my  old  acquaintance  as  warm,  and  as 
wild,  and  as  childish  as  ever. 

His  residence  was  a  red  brick  dwelling-house,  which  you  would 
call  a  house  by  right,  and  a  cottage  by  courtesy ;  it  seemed  to 
possess,  like  the  owner,  all  requisites  for  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness, and  to  want,  like  him,  all  pretensions  to  decoration  and 
show.  ^'  This  is  as  it  should  be !  "  I  said  to  myself,  '^  I  shall 
sleep  soundly  beneath  such  a  roof  as  this ; "  and  so  I  threw  up 
the  latch  of  the  garden-gate,  and  went  in.  Charles  was  in  the 
kitchen-garden  behind  the  house,  looking  at  his  strawberry-beds. 
I  walked  round  to  meet  him.  I  will  not  describe  the  pleasure 
with  which  we  shook  hands ;  my  readers  well  know  what  it  is  to 
meet  a  dear  and  cherished  friend  after  a  long  absence.  I  know 
not  which  was  the  happier  of  the  two. 

"  Well,''  he  said,  *'  here  I  am,  you  see,  settled  in  a  snug  com- 
petency, with  a  dry  roof  over  my  head,  and  a  little  bit  of  turf 
around  me.  I  have  had  some  knowledge  of  Fortune's  slippery 
ways,  and  I  thank  my  stars  that  I  have  pretty  well  got  out  of  her 
reach.     Charles  Torrens  can  never  be  miserable  while  there's 
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good  fishing  every  hour  in  the  day  in  his  Lordship's  ponds,  and 
good  venison  every  Sunday  in  the  year  in  his  Lordship's  dining- 
room.  Here  you  see  me  settled,  as  it  were,  in  my  oiium  cum 
dignitatem  without  a  wish  beyond  the  welfare  of  my  wife,  and  the 
ripening  of  my  melons ;  and  what  gives  my  enjoyments  their 
greatest  zest.  Peregrine,  is,  that  though  the  road  to  them  was 
rather  a  billy  one,  1  kept  out  of  the  gutters  as  well  as  I  could. 
What  is  it  Horace  says.  Peregrine? — 

^  Neqne  nn^orem  feci  ratione  mali  rem, 
Nee  smn  fiictiiniB  Titio  culpAve  minbrcm ; ** 

that  is,  I  did  not  grow  rich  like  a  rascal,  and  I  sha'n't  grow  poor 
like  a  fool  I — though  (thanks  to  my  uncle,  the  Nabob,)  I  can  afford 
to  give  a  young  friend  a  bed  and  a  breakfast,  without  pinching 
myself  and  my  servants  the  next  week ! — But  bless  me!  how  lam 
letting  my  tongue  run  on ; — I  hav Vt  introduced  you  to  Mai^aret 
yet,''  and  so  saying,  he  took  my  arm,  and  hurried  me  into  his 
drawing-room.  His  Bride  was  a  very  pleasing  woman, — a  lover 
might  well  call  her  a  beautiful  one ;  she  seemed  about  one-and- 
twenty,  and  possessed  every  requisite  to  confer  happiness  upon  a 
husband  of  my  friend's  wandering  habits ;  she  had  sufficient  eood 
nature  to  let  him  wander  abroad,  but  she  had,  at  the  same  tune, 
sufficient  attractions  to  keep  him  at  home ;  her  forbearance  never 
scolded  him  for  his  stay  at  another's  hearth,  but  her  good  sense 
always  took  care  to  make  his  own  aereeable  to  him.  A  clever 
wife  would  have  piqued  him,  a  silly  wife  would  have  bored  him  \ 
Margaret  was  the  *'  Aurea  mediocritas"  and  I  could  see  that  he 
was  sincerely  attached  to  her. 

The  next  morning  I  walked  into  his  library,  and  was  not  a  little 
amused  by  the  heterogeneous  treasures  which  it  presented.  Paley 
seemed  somewhat  surprised  to  find  himself  on  the  same  shelf  with 
"  The  complete  Angler,"  and  Blair,  in  his  decent  vestment  of 
calf-skin,  was  looking  with  consummate  contempt  upon  the  Mo- 
rocco coat  of  his  next  neighbour.  Colonel  Thornton.  A  fowling- 
piece,  fishing-rod,  and  powder-horn,  were  the  principal  decora- 
tions of  the  room. 

On  the  table  was  a  portfolio  containing  a  variety  of  manuscripts, 
unfinished  Sermons,  Stanzas,  complete  in  all  but  the  rhymes; 
bills,  receipts,  and  recipes  for  the  diseases  of  horses.  Amonc 
them  I  found  a  little  Memorandum  Book  for  1818 ;  it  contained 
a  sketch  of  his  way  of  life  previous  to  his  accession  of  fortune. 
1  transcribed  four  days  of  it,  and  hope  he  will  thank  me  for  put- 
ting them  in  print. 

**  Monday,  10  o'clock. — Breakfast.  Mem.  My  clerk  tells  me 
admirable  coffee  may  be  made  with  burnt  crusts  of  bread — an 
ingenious  plan  and  a  frugal ! — am  engaged  to  eat  my  mutton  with 
the  Vicar  of  the  next  parish;  so  that  1  have  leisure  to  speculate 
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for  to-morrow. — 1£  o*clock.  Rode  over  to  my  aunt  Picquet's. 
N*B.  A  plaguy  old  woman»  but  has  excellent  cherry-braody,  and 
all  the  fruits  of  Alcinous  in  her  garden.  Managed  to  oblige  her  by 
conveying  home  some  fine  pines  in  a  basket. — 5  .o'clock.  Dinner. 
— Old  Decker,  his  wife,  and  young  Decker  of  Brasennose. — Mem. 
Young  Decker  a  great  fool,  but  takes  good  care  of  the  cellar. 
On  my  return  sent  my  pines  to  the  Hall  (know  Sir  Harry's  have 
fkiled  this  year);  and  received,  per  bearer,  an  invitation  to  join  in 
the  eating  to-morrow. 

''  Tuesday. — After  breakfast  a  water-excursion  with  the  Hon.F. 
Goree ;  the  poor  little  fellow  very  ingeniously  fell  out  of  the  boat. 
I  contrived  to  catch  him  by  the'CoIlar  in  time  to  prevent  him  from 
spoiling  his  curls;  but  he  was  quite  outrageous  because  I  ruined 
his  neckcloth.  Eh  bien !  I  lose  nothing,  for  I  never  compassed 
n  dinner  with  the  Countess  yet. — 7  o'clock.  Dinner  at  the  Hall. 
A  large  party.  Began  my  manoeuvres  very  badly,  by  correcting 
a  mistake  of  the  old  Gentleman's  about  "  Hannibal  the  Roman 
Gteneral ; "  recovered  my  ground,  unconsciously,  by  a  luckv  dis- 
pute I  had  with  his  opponent  in  Politics.  A  ffood  dmner. 
Hinted  how  much  I  preferred  a  saddle  of  mutton  cold.  Praised 
the  wine  and  drank  it  with  equal  avidity.  In  the  evening  played 
the  flute,  joined  in  a  catch,  and  took  a  beating  at  chess  from  her 
Ladyship  with  all  imaginable  complacency.  Have  certainly 
made  great  progress  at  the  Hall.  Must  dance  with  the  Baro- 
net's daughter  at  the  ball  on  Thursday, 

**  Wednesday. — Wet  morning.  Nothing  to  be  done.  Cold 
saddle,  with  compliments,  sent  over  from  the  Hall.  Pocketed 
the  affiront  and  dined  on  the  mutton. 

**  Thursday. — My  mare  has  sprained  her  shoulder.  How  am  I 
to  get  to  the  Rooms  to-night? — 1  o'clock.  Walked  out.  Met 
young  Lawson.  Hinted  Rosinante's  calamity,  and  secured  a 
seat  in  the  curricle. — 10  o'clock.  The  curricle  called.  L.  nearly 
lodged  me  in  a  ditch.  An  teste,  a  pleasant  drive. — Mem.  To 
dine  with  him  at  six  to-morrow,  and  he  is  to  take  me  in  the  even- 
ing to  a  quadrille  at  the  Landrishes".  The  Rooms  very  full. 
Certainly  intended  to  dance  with  the  Baronet's  Beauty.  Made  a 
villanous  mistake,  and  stood  up  with  Caroline  Berry.  My 
Rozana  avoided  me  all  the  rest  of  the  evening.  How  stupid ! 
Have  certainly  ruined  myself  at  the  Hall ! " 

This  sort  of  life  must  have  been  very,  annoying  to  such  a  man 
as  Charles  Torrens ;  however,  he  has  now  freed  himself  from  it. 
**  Grood-bye,"  he  said,  as  we  shook  hands,  and  parted ;  ''  You'll 
oome  to  us  again.  Perry, — I  was  a  harum-scarum  dog  whep  you 
knew  me  last ;  but  if  the  river  of  life  is  rough,  there  is  nothing 
like  an  affectionate  wife  to  steadv  the  boat !  '^ 
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pyESTUM. 

^  Is  thli  >onr  Joyons  city,  whoM  antiquity  is  of  ancient  days  ?  " 

Isaiah,  xxlli.  7. 

Yb  cones  of  your  former  selves,  who  boast 
Your  frames  gigantic,  though  the  life  be  lost ; 
Whence  came  this  desolation  ?    O'er  my  soul 
The  mingled  visions  of  past  ages  roll. 
Since  first  the  Dorian  these  proud  structures  plac'd 
With  all  that  grand  simplicity  of  taste. 
Which,  eldest-bom  of  Nature,  plays  its  part, 
Scorning  the  tricks  of  meretricious  Art, 
Builds  on  a  model  chaste,  severe,  sublime. 
Then  flings  its  gauntlet  at  the  foot  of  Time. 
Slow  rose  the  work ;  forth  from  the  shapeless  stone 
The  fluted  pillars  leaped,  and  like  a  eone 
Begirt  each  fabric — then  the  sculptor  threw 
Frieze,  cornice,  architrave,  in  order  due ; 
And  last,  with  tablet  plain,  nor  high  ascent, 
Tower'd  above  all,  the  ponderous  pediment. 
Tremble  ye  steers  in  neighbouring  vales  that  feed, 
Full  many  a  victim  at  yon  hearth  shall  bleed ; 
While  mounts  on  perfum'd  gale  the  choral  lay» 
To  greet  the  God  whom  Ocean's  waves  obey ; 
And  round  the  shrine  his  pious  votaries  throng. 
Of  morals  pure,  in  rigid  virtue  strong. 
Hark  to  the  lute  and  tabret !  from  each  home 
The  merry  sounds  of  wassail  blithely  come ; 
The  wine-cup  sparkles  in  the  lamp's  gay  gleams. 
And  female  smiles  dispense  their  brightest  beams ; 
Drink,  laugh,  and  love,  no  toilsome  morrow  fear, 
nris  Pleasure's  holiday  throughout  the  year. 
Bat  who  the  reveller  these  feasts  invite  ? 
lis  he — the  soft  and  sluggish  Sybarite. 
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Wake,  bloated  slaves  of  vice,  at  danger's  call ! 

The  fierce  Lucanian  thunders  at  your  wall ; — 

And  he  shall  lord  o'er  Paestum,  till  they  come. 

The  lion-hearted  legions  of  old  Rome. 

She^  Qoeen  of  Nations,  o'er  her  subjects  throws 

The  segis  of  protection  and  repose  ; 

Tbe  halcyon  calm  is  lasting,  while  a£ar 

Rolls  the  black  tempest  of  destructive  war. 

At  last  that  shield  was  shattered,  but,  though  late. 

The  crash  was  fearful^  and  the  ruin  great ; 

In  rush'd  tiM  Pagan  and  llie  Noraian  horde. 

Fire  glean'd  the  harvest,  which  had  'scap*d  the  sword. 

Yet  these  gaunt  structures  still  remain — to  show 

Tkne  too  can  ruin,  though  his  work  is  slow. 

Meanwhile  boon  Nature,  as  in  mockery,  decks 

With  braid  of  roses  the  old  mould'ring  wrecks 

Of  prostrate  sculpture ;  yet  hath  she  denied 

The  flsaDtlUig  4vy4bliage  to  hide 

The  scars,  which  angry  elements  have  made. 

When  their  wrath  burst  on  that  firm  colonnade. 

A.  Ii.  B« 
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*^  Parcafl  loBibus,  et  jocis,  rogamos, 
Noa  €iiicttiiq«e  datum  est  habere  naMun/' — Martial. 

HowBVBia  I  may  be  censared  and  ridicuM,  or  deserve  censure 
and  ridicule,  in  deviating  from  the  general  opinions  of  my  friends 
and  the  Club;  I  nevertheless  feel  convinced,  that  while  1  state  a 
few  pf  my  objections  against  the  mistaken  notions  of  many,  who 
fancy  themselves  witty  and  facetious  (nescio  quojudice),  I  am  not 
the  only  one  who  has  been  repeatedly  disgusted  virith  those  paltry 
and  tr&tng  quaintnesses  which  the  multitude  admire,  and  term 
wit.  It  has  often  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  me,  that  men, 
endowed  with  good  sense  and  powerful  abilities^  shouM  per- 
petually be  employed  in  racking  their  brains,  and  torturing  tfieir 
powers  of  invention,   merely  for   the   purpose   of  gaining   the 
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applause  and  admiration  of  persons,  who,  in  most  instances,  are 
unable  to  distinguish  the  sensible  and  praiseworthy  from  the 
absurd  and  ridiculous.  In  nothing  are  men  so  thoroughly  and 
egregiously  deceived,  as  in  this  particular.  Tliey  mistake  the 
babblings  of  a  frivolous  and  petulant  tongue,  for  the  comiscations 
of  Genius ;  and  fancy  that  they  discover  a  fund  of  Wit  and  Hu- 
mour in  every  fleeting  joke,  every  sally  of  levity,  which  obtrudes 
itself  upon  their  ears.  But  the  Man  of  Sense  restrains  his  words 
and  sentiments,  while  the  multitude  are  tickled  and  delighted  with 
this  Folly.  That  man  alone  sees  all  its  weaknesses  and  all  its 
futility — hears  the  utmost  extent  of  its  powers ; — yet  disregards 
them.  As  a  skilful  boxer  or  cudgel-player,  he  reserves  his  attack 
upon  it,  until  it  lies  completely  at  his  mercy ;  and  then,  with  one 
well-aimed  and  decisive  blow,  humbles  it  to  nothing. 

The  love  of  praise,  that  most  powerful  incentive  to  the  human 
heart,  attacks,  by  different  plots  and  manoeuvres,  the  whole  of 
mankind.  But  it  is  my  opinion,  that  of  all  its  methods  of  per- 
suasion, few  have  been  found  more  alluring  than  the  prospect  of 
becoming  ennobled  b^  the  powers  of  Wit.  There  is  something 
so  fascinating  in  the  idea  of  commanding  the  risible  faculties  of 
our  hearers,  as  it  were,  by  magic ; — of  **  setting  the  table  in  a 
roar,"  at  will :  and  exacting  dread  and  respect  from  all,  through 
the  medium  of  our  satirical  powers,  that  we  may  (for  a  short 
time,  at  least,)  cease  to  wonder,  that  so  many  have  sought  Fame 
by  this  alluring,  though  difficult,  path.  But  if  we  calmly  and 
coolly  reflect  upon  the  obstacles  which  many  before  ns  have 
undergone  and  yielded  to  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  we  shall, 
I  am  positive,  be  inclined  to  delay,  if  not  to  give  up  our  purpose, 
previous  to  our  enrolling,  or  attempting  to  enrol,  ourselves, 
amongst  the  herd  of  Wits.  For  Wit  is  a  capricious  and  fickle 
Deity ;  nor  is  every  one,  who  desires  such  a  distinction,  calculated 
to  be  one  of  her  favourites.  Few,  very  few,  are  so  highly  gifted: 
all  others,  who  indulge  any  pretensions  to  it,  deserve  nothing,  save 
contempt  and  ridicule.  Let  us  remember,  that  ''  from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but  one  step  ;*' — that  a  man  must 
either  excel  in  this  particular,  or  sink  into  a  prattler  of  trifles  and 
absurdity.     Our  friend  Horace  says, 

'*  Mediocribns  esse  poetis 
Non  bomines,  non  Dii,  non  concessere  colaouuB :" 

He  might  have  mentioned  the  same  witli  regard  to  Wits. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  objections  which  I  entertain  towards 
Wit.  However  excellent  and  successful  a  man  may  be  in  this 
respect,  I  certainly  deem  it,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  most  dangerous 
weapon.  It  may  probably  provoke  the  most  quiet  and  generous 
temper;  and  make  us  enemies  of  those  who  are  most  worthy  of 
our  friendship.     Few  can  bear  the  venom  of  its  shafts  without 
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some  considerable  degree  of  irritation ;  nay^  if  we  can  give  any 
credit  to  the  stories  which  are  reported  concerning  Archilochus 
and  Hipponax,  it  has  driven  those,  against  whom  it  was  directed^ 
to  madness.     J3ut  even  supposing  that  these  accounts  are  untrue, 
Mfe  must  allow  that  Wit  has  often  been  attended  with  very  serious 
consequences,  and  called  down  a  heavy  punishment  upon  the  head 
which  cherished  it.     What  triumphs  can  the  whole  race  of  Wits; 
from  former  ages  to  the  present  day,  boast  of?  We  shall  find  that 
most  of  those  triumphs  were  purchased  dearly  by  them.    They 
have  been  imprisoned,  beaten,  and  tormented ;  they  have  incurred 
general  odium  from  generation  to  generation.     However  that  fa- 
cetious marksman.  Aster  of  Amphipolis,  may  deserve  praise,  who, 
when  Philip  was  storming  Methone,  aimed  an  arrow  at  the  con-> 
queror,  with  the  quaint  direction,  "  To  Philip's  right  eye ;"  we 
must  confess  that  he  acted  foolishly  in  throwing  away  his  life, 
however  good  the  joke  might  be.     Poor  Aster !  he  found  to  his 
cost  that  the  wit  of  his  head  was  overbalanced  by  the  weight  of 
his  heels.    Neither  can  we  be  persuaded  that  the  jest  of  Pasquin 
against  the  sister  of  Pope  Sextus  Quintus  procured  its  author  the 
most  enviable  reward.    The  Pope  offered  a  reward  to  any  one 
who  would  discover  that  author :  and  Pasquin,  relying  upon  his 
generosity,  delivered  himself  up  to  the  clutches  of  his  Holiness ; 
who  not  only  repaid  him  with  the  promised  sum,  but  also  with 
the  loss  of  his  hands  and  tongue  ;  which  utterly  disabled  the  sa- 
tirist.   A  man  who  has  felt  the  severity  of  a  well-aimed  shaft  of 
Wit  will  long  perceive  a  rankling  at  the  wound,  and  encourage  no 
ftiendly  sentiment  against  him  that  inflicted  it. 

Launcelot  Villers  is  a  young  man  of  good  abilities,  good  for- 
tune, and  good  character ;  but  employs  all  his  talents  in  the 
service  of  that  most  disgusting  and  despicable  species  of  Wit — 
Punning.  So  much  has  this  cacoethes,  this  itch  for  a  witty  repu- 
tation, prevailed  upon  him,  that  he  allows  every  good  quality  to 
be  eclipsed  by  it.  No  sentence  escapes  his  lips,  which  does  not 
teem  with  words  of  double  meaning ;  with  jests,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  he  tortures  himself — in  the  relation  his  hearers. 
He  w31,  previously  to  his  appearing  in  any  of  the  polite  circles, 
create  a  profusion  of  facetious  remarks,  which  he  treasures  up  in 
his  mind ;  and  then  seeks  the  company  of  his  friends,  widi  a 
brain  overflowing  with  nonsense.  In  the  course  of  conversation, 
he  introduces  remarks,  which  he  may  play  upon,  and  sets  a  kind 
of  trap,  as  it  were,  for  the  words  of  others.  By  this  means  he 
contrives  to  publish  his  long-collected  trash.  But  however  my 
good  friend  Launcelot  may  congratulate  himself  upon  his  in- 
genuity and  skill  in  this  branch  of  the  art,  I  must  be^  leave  to 
differ  from  him  in  his  opinions,  {nil  tanii  est !)  and  inqmre  into  all 
the  advantages  which  he  obtains  by  persevering  in  these  pursuita. 
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Wq  will  allow  that  he  feeU  great  aelf-applauBe  and  satiafactioa  iii 
hia  attempta  m  a  Punaier : — but,  alaa  !  Launceiot  is  ao  delighted 
and  engaged  with  thia  peculiar/or^e  of  hia,  that  he  little  conaiden 
how  many  he  trouUea  and  vexes  with  his  endless  flow  of  non- 
sense ; — how  many  fly  from  the  torrent  of  words,  which  attends 
him  everywhere; — and  how  many  despise  and  disiegard  the 
newest  and  most  elaborate  eff^usions  of  his  genius.  Nor  is  diis 
to  be  wondered  at ;  for  how  can  the  remarks  of  an  over-facetious 
companion  always  please  us  ?  Variety  is  agreeable  in  every  thing ; 
but  if  any  one  attempts  to  succeed  in  the  pursuits  of  my  friend, 
the  stores  of  his  brain  must  be  inexhaustible,  or  his  endeavours 
win  inevitably  fail.  This  is  the  case  with  Villers.  We  hear  the 
same  nonsense  repeated  day  after  day.  His  very  name  haa  be- 
come so  notorious,  that  we  hear  his  acquaintance  defining  every 
foolish  and  trifling  pun,  every  stale  and  hackneyed  attempt  at 
wit,  by  that  nam!e.  in  short,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  most  con- 
summate coxcombs     Such  is  the  reward  of  a  Punster ! 

Mark  Egertou  has  the  same  good  abilities,  the  same  appli- 
cation and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  object, 
and  thie  same  eagerness  for  being  dubbed  a  Wit,  as  my  above- 
mentioned  friend.  But  he  seeks  that  object  by  another  path ; 
which  carries  him  as  lar  from  the  desideratum  as  that  course 
which.  Launceiot  pursues.  In  company  he  is  silent  and  reserved ; 
insomuch  so,  that  many  consider  him  as  a  mere  cipher  in  the 

Elite  circles.    But  as  soon  as  he  has  retired  from  the  societjf  of 
I  friends,  and  has  seated  himself  securely  in  his  closet,  he  gives 
full  scope  to  his  pen,  and  vents  his  satirical  talents  in  fundry 
Epigrams,  Lampoons,  Satires ;  in  short,  in  every  mode  of  com- 
position, which  has  been  or  can  be  converted  into  a  vehicle  for 
this  species  of  Wit.     He  attacks  the  conversation,  the  habits,  tho 
seputations,  and  the  feelings,  of  friends  and  enemies  indiaciimi- 
nately ;  aad  when  he  has,  in  bis  own  mind,  sufficiently  acted  the 
part  of  an  executioner,  he  launches  out  his  productions  against 
thoyie  whom  he  has  abused  in  the  most  absurd  and  unpaincipkd 
manaei .     But  Mark's  brain  is,  unfortunately,  no.  moie  qualified) 
for  the  farmadoo  of  Epigrams  or  Lampoons,   thaa  is  that  of 
Launceiot  foE  Puns  and  Witticisms.    The  consequences  ace,  that 
while,  he  ia  unable  to  amuse,  he  ofiends  and  disgusts;  the  whol» 
round  of  his  acquaintance.     No  one  smiles,  but  many  fitiwa  at 
the  fitiita  of  his  labour.     At  what  price  has.  he  obtained  the  fiune 
which,  in  fancy,  he  enjoys:  ?    He  has  involved  himself  in  threa 
duftU;  baa  been  several  times,  rewarded  with  a  horsewhip ;  and 
haa  more  than  once  been  compelled  by  a  Court  of  Law  to  pay 
damagea  fov  some  effervescence  of  his  wit,  which  he  has  dared  to. 
display  at  tlna  expense  of  prosecution  for  a  libeL    Moat  of  the 
duha  aboiift  Town  have  eicber  expeUed  or  bbck-balled  him ;  and- 
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if  he  ever  sttempts  to  eoioll  himself  m  asy  of  the  others,  he  «31 
doubtieBS  be  most  resohitely  opposed*  Nor  has  his  snecese  widi 
the  fair  sex  been  at  all  improved  by  his  attempts  at  satire*  Twice 
has  he  been  on  the  point  of  marriage  ;-'*-twice  have  his  hopeabecn 
defeated  by  some  absurdity,  not  exactly  suited  to  the  taste  of  his 
intended  bride.  The  remainder  of  the  sex,  knowing  that,  in  the 
gratilication  of  his  Wit,  he  will  neidier  spare  their  feelings  or  thesr 
characters,  have  one  and  all  agreed  to  reject  his  offers.  From  his 
omi  fiupUy  he  rarely  experiences  any  kindness ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at.  It  is  but  lately  that  his  father  made  an  alteration  in 
hia  wiH,  considerably  to  Mark's  detriment,  for  some  abuse  and 
fidicule  against  the  Bank  Directors ;  of  which  honourable  and 
faigUy-respectable  body  the  old  gentleman  is  a  member.  What, 
then,  are  his  triumphs  ?  Despised  and  persecuted  by  men ;  r^ 
jeeled,  though  dreadedi  by  females ;  an  object  of  resentment  to 
Ida  fadier,  amd  of  aversion  to  his  family ;— of  what  can  he  boast  i 
Poor  Mark !  what  a  pity  it  is  that  he  should  sacrifice  his  talents, 
his  expectations,  and  his  friendships,  to  an  object  from  which  he 
will  never  gain  Honour  or  Benefit ! 

BeuTf  Lawson  seeks  the  reputation  of  a  Wit,  by  short  and 
biting  remarks  ;  in  the  distribution  of  which  he  is  peculiarly  suo- 
cessML  He  assumes  the  manners  and  character  of  a  Cynic; 
and,  to  do  him  justice,  they  suit  him  remarkably  well.  His  wit 
Boither  shows  itself  in  the  trifling  and  feeble  puns  of  Launcelet 
VOIera,  or  in  dM  epigrammatic  nonsense  of  Mark  E^erton ;  bnt 
in  sharp  and  taunting  sarcasms,  which,  although  they  are  seldom 
uttered,  are  never  uttered  without  effect.  He  imitates,  when  in 
the  society  of  his  friends,  the  same  mode  of  conversation  mti 
behaviour  which  obtained,  for  a  great  literary  man  of  the  last 
eemtnry,  the  title  of  ^  Bear.''  And  we  certainly  cannot  reftisetfie 
prassn  those  efforts  deserve,  which  have  procured  for  Henry 
ijnssott  the  seme  enviable  denomination.  Not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
ssmaina  of  his  superiority  in  this  particular ;  nor  can  we  deny 
that  he  has  been  pre<-eminent]y  successful  and  triumphant ;  if  that 
be  deemed  success  and  triumph,  which  causes  our  fiiends  to 
and  avoid  us,  as  tiiey  would  avoid  a  dangerous  animal ;— « 
whid  creates  us  enemies  from  day  to  day,  and  calls  down  upon 
ua  oaateraal  odium.  If  this,  I  say,  can  obtain  success,  Henry 
has  fiiBy  obtained  it.  Does  he  accost  an  acquaintancei  with  a 
visw  to  ooiKfersatioiil  his  inquiry  is  hastily  answered  by  tbose  to 
whom  he  addresses  himself  ;-'*4hey  leave  him  immediately  with 
the  same  speed  which  diey  would  esert  in  flying  from  the  wand 
of  ait  enchanter.  Does  he  make  his  appearance  at  the  PubKe 
]Mmers«-4he  Conversaziones — the  Concert — the  Assembly — die 
Theaire  ?  The  seats  which  he  approaches  are  deserted ;  the  innocent 
mirth  and  sportive  freedom  of  conversation  cease ;   the  song  is 
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hushed ;  the  gaiety  is  tt  an  etid.  AH  dread  him  as  a  Critic  and 
Censor,  yet  all  detest  him  as  an  Intruder  and  a  Cynic : — he  u  alike 
die  object  of  uneasiness  and  fear ;  of  disgust  and  odium.  What 
can  be  his  motives  for  acquiring  a  name  by  such  a  morose,  such 
an  uninviting  display  of  his  talents? 

So  much  for  tne  Wit  of  words.  I  have  stated  my  objections 
against  Wit,  taken  in  this  light :  I  will  now  make  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  that  species,  which  is  termed  the  Practical :  to  which  I 
am  not  at  all  more  partially  incliued.  This,  although  it  generally 
affords  considerable  amusement  to  all,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  are  marked  out  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  its  powers, 
may,  in  many  respects,  be  extended  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Reason  or  Temperance.  It  may  involve  its  authors  in  sundry 
unpleasant  dilemmas,  to  say  nothing  worse  of  the  matter ;  yet 
many  are  so  completely  addicted  to  it,  that,  for  the  sake  of  raisipg 
a  lau^hy  they  will  not  scruple  to  run  into  difficulties  and  ab- 
surdities, from  which  they  will  be  unable  to  extricate  themselves. 

There  is  not  a  more  jovial  companion,  a  more  amusing 
acquaintance,  or  a  more  warm  and  generous  hearted  fellow,  take 
him  all  in  all,  than  my  worthy  and  merry  friend,  Anthony  Sedg- 
wick. But  poor  Tony  is  most  consummately  addicted  to  thu 
last-mentioned  species  of  Wit ;  and,  although  he  frequently  has 
cause  to  repent  of  his  mischievous,  yet  diverting  tricks,  I  fear  that 
he  never  will  cease  firom  them,  until  he  precipitates  himself  into 
some  fatal  error.  Poor  Tony !  if  there  is  a  row,  he  must  be 
concerned  in  it ; — if  a  hoax  is  to  be  played  o£F  upon  some  object 
of  dislike,  Tony  is  sure  of  being  appointed  head  manager; — if  an 
insult  is  to  be  offered  to  any  person,  the  care  and  direction 
of  it  devolves  upon  Tony.  He  certainly  is  esteemed  amongst  his 
companions  as  the  soul  of  fun,  and  the  life  of  mirth ;  but  this 
honour  is  purchased  at  a  most  exorbitant  price.  He  is  per- 
petually frightening  his  family  out  of  their  wits,  by  some  ingenious 
contrivance  or  other.  His  brothers  and  sisters  are  alUie  the 
objects  of  his  amusement ;  nor  can  he  always  refrain  from  irritat- 
ing the  weak  nerves  of  his  mother,  or  the  passionate  temper 
of  his  father.  It  vras  but  last  winter,  that,  after  having  per- 
formed the  part  of  a  ghost  for  several  nights  with  great  satis- 
fitction  to  himself,  and  consternation  to  the  neighbourbood, 
some  one,  more  courageous  than  the  rest,  aimed  a  gun  at 
hina,  by  means  of  which  he  received  a  tolerable  sharp  admo- 
nition in  his  leg.  When  at  Eton,  his  propensity  to  mischief 
hurried  him  into  an  infinity  of  punishments  and  difficulties. 
He  was  a  perpetual,  though  unwilling  votary  of  the  block ;  and 
was  within  an  ace  of  expulsion,  from  sending  a  package  to  the 
Head  Master,  which  upon  examination  v^s  found  to  cootain 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  dead  dog,  and  a  score  of  brick-bats. 
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His  Dame  also  was  a  sufferer  from  several  of  his  amusing, 
though  dangerous  exploits.  Not  long  ago,  he  was  detected  in 
distributing  letters  of  invitation  to  the  house  of  a  rich  citizen, 
and  was  compelled  to  make  a  most  humble  and  degrading 
apology,  that  he  might  escape  the  punishment  which  hoaxers 
deserve.  Another  time,  while  crossing  the  Thames  with  his 
aistersy  he  attempted  to  terrify  them  by  rocking  the  slender  skiS 
in  which  they  had  embarked ;  but  giving  it  rather  too  sudden  a 
motion,  he  absolutely  upset  it.  His  folly  involved  the  whole 
company  in  a  complete  sousing,  and  most  probably  would  have 
terminated  fatally,  had  they  not  been  in  the  vicinity  of  other - 
boats.  He  had  reason  to  expect  a  considerable  legacy  from  a 
maiden  aunt,  whose  particular  favourite  he  was,  until  he  com- 
mitted murder  upon  the  bodies  of  two  cats,  whom  I  suppose  he 
considered  as  his  rivals  in  her  affections  ;  and  in  addition  to  this 
crime  (heinous  indeed  in  the  eyes  of  an  antiquated  maid !)  he  con- 
trived to  precipitate  a  couple  of  daws  down  the  chimney  of  her 
parlour  ;  which,  besides  throwing  the  poor  woman  into  hysterics, 
dislodged  a  considerable  quantity  of  soot  from  its  receptacle, 
to  the  utter  abolition  of  that  purity  and  neatness  which  pervades 
the  apartments  of  a  maiden  lady.  But  it  is  needless  to  extend 
the  enumeration  of  these  tricks  any  further.  AW  that  I  can  hope 
is,  that  he  may  escape  any  unfortunate  accident  from  the  effects 
of  his  folly  a  few  years  longer,  when  he  may  perhaps  be 
induced  to  discontinue  them,  by  the  more  sound  reasonings 
of  maturity. 

A  few  more  words  shall  conclude  the  objections  of  Michael 
Oakley.  Let  as  all  consider,  before  we  enter  upon  the  various 
pm'suits  of  Wit,  whether  the  object  which  we  seek  will  repay 
us  for  the  difRculties,  the  hazard,  and  the  odium,  which  we  must 
undergo  in  obtaining  it.  Let  us  observe  the  repulse  which  others 
meet  with — the  slender  triumph  which  generally  crowns  their 
most  ardent  expectations.  It  is  not  necessary  that  wisdom  and 
talent  should  be  discovered  in  Wit  alone :  on  the  contrary,  an 
outward  show  of  it  frequently  reveals  to  us  a  shallow  brain  and  an 
insufficiency  of  understanding,  which  it  labours,  though  ineffec- 
tually, to  conceal. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  essay  better  than  in  the  words  of  Pope : 

"  Unhappy  Wit,  like  inost  mistaken  things, 
Atones  not  for  the  envy  which  it  brings, 
In  youth  alone  its  empty  praise  we  boast, 
But  soon  the  short-lived  vanity  is  lost. 
Then  roost  our  trouble  still,  when  most  admired, 
And  still,  the  more  we  give,  the  more  required. 
Whose  fame  with  pains  we  guard,  but  lose  with  ease. 
Sure  some  to  vex,  but  never  all  to  please; 
Tib  what  the  vicious  fear ;  the  virtuous  shun ; 
By  fools  'th  hated,  and  by  knaves  undone."  M.  O. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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HORM  SUBPySCiG. 
^  IlMUit  obteuri  loli  tub  nocte  per  nmbrai."— JEii .  ri. 

I. 

Come  not;  dear  thought  of  her  I  lost, 

Amidst  the  cares  of  daily  life  \ 
Nor  mingle  with  the  vulture-host 

Of  self-reproach,  or  inward  strife : 

Nor  come  amidst  the  lighter  joys. 
Of  youth  and  social  feeling  born ; 

But  in  the  mind's  half-slumbering  mood. 
When  weary  care  retires  to  rest. 

When  all  within  is  solitude. 
Descend,  dear  visionary  guest! 

— Nor  come,  sweet  shadow  that  thou  art ! 

Amidst  the  hum  and  glare  of  day  ; 
Thy  gentle  visits  to  my  heart 

Must  never  meet  her  peering  ray : 

— But  on  the  solemn  verge  of  night. 
When  the  great  west  is  all  on  fire. 

And,  setting  like  a  rose  of  light. 
The  sun  seems  softly  to  retire ; 

Or  when  the  pearly  moon  on  high 
Her  sail  of  beauty  has  unfurl'd^ 

And  sheds  in  silence  from  the  sky 
Her  softer  sunshine  o'er  a  sleeping  world  : 
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Or  ID  that  hour  scarce  less  divine. 

When  twilight  slowly  yields  to  day. 
And  towers,  and  walb,  and  temples  fhine 

White  with  thesim^s  unriten  ray : 

— When  nature  and  the  hour  sublime 

Have  wrought  a  curtain  fit  for  thee. 
Come,  daughter  of  departed  time ! 

Come,  in  the  might  of  memory ! 

Come  in  the  glory  of  the  past. 
The  beauty  which  remembrance  throws 

O'er  all  the  scene  behind  us  cast — 
Oh  burst  .my  dark  and  dullTepoae  ! 


11. 

The  buzzing  night-fly  round  me  play'd^ 
The  hollow  rain-drop  pajtter'd  nigh, 

While  on  my  couch  at  midnight  laid, 
I  watch'd,  and  thought  of  Emily. 

And  now,  as  by  the  clouded  beam, 
I  pace  these  doister'd  walks  along. 

That  name  is  still  my  fancy's  tbei^, 
Th^  awakener  of  my  lonely  song* 

I  see  thee  still,  my  gentle  friend, 
Tho'  far  by  time  and  fate  estranged ; 

I  mark  thee  turning,  on  me  bend 
That  smile  of  playfulness  unchanged. 

Then,  as  the  evening  tapers  shine. 

Beside  thy  chair  I  stand  again. 

Or  on  the  well-known  couch  recline. 

And  listen  to  thy  thrilling  strain. 

T  2 
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— Forget  not  him,  once  dearly  known. 
Whom  now  thine  eyes  no  more  must  see  ; 

Forget  not  him,  who  here  alone, 
'Mid  night  and  silence^  thinks  of  thee ! 

III. 

'Tis  silence — save  that  on  mine  ear 
A  bird's  low  note  is  trilling  nigh  ; 

So  soft,  it  serves  but  to  endear 
The  solemn  hour's  tranquillity. 

Save  that  the  winds  of  morning  play. 
In  half-heard  murmurs,  round  my  brow ; 

Save  the  hoarse  watch-dog's  distant  bay. 
Or  my  own  footsteps  pacing  low. 

As  through  these  courts  (that,  lighted  here. 
By  the  pale  dawn,  lie  there  in  shade,) 

My  slow  unvaried  course  I  steer. 

What  visions  rise — what  thoughts  invade ! 

— I  think,  my  Emily,  of  thee ! 

I  think  of  happy  moments  past ; 
From  our  young  days  of  amity 

Down  to  the  hour  we  parted  last ; 

And  those  late  meetings  of  delight, 
So  few,  so  short,  so  simply  sweet. 

They've  left  behind  a  track  as  white 
As  many  a  bliss  more  exquisite  ! 

The  dawn  is  brightening  o'er  the  sky ; 

I  go,  perchance  to  dream  of  thee ; 
Farewell—  and  trust  in  Him  on  high. 

My  own  heart-honour'd  Emily ! 
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IV. 

'Tis  night;  the  welkin  dimly  lours  ; 

The  lattice  flaps  with  sullen  sound  ; 
I  hear  at  times  the  rustling  showers, 

'Mid  the  dull  wind  that  moans  around. 

But  nought  of  human  sounds  is  here ; 

The  hum  of  daily  life  is  flown  ; 

Great  Nature^s  voice  is  all  I  hear. 

Amidst  the  gloom  she  walks  alone. 

G.  M. 


TO  INTELLECTUAL  LIBERTY. 

Friend  of  the  human  soul !  not  thee  I  call. 
Who  'mid  the  clash  of  armies,  or  the  noise 
Of  jarring  senates,  in  auxiliar  power 
Present,  though  not  in  form  (as  of  old  time 
Pallas)  dost  guide  the  patriot's  tongue  or  sword 
To  vict'ry,  prospering  the  rightful  caiuse : 
Not  thee,  but  her  thy  sister-powqr,  I  call, 
Of  higher  name,  or  shall  I  rather  say 
Thyself,  in  thy  superior  power  address'd. 
For  ye  are  one ;  thou,  whose  especial  seat 
Is  in  the  heart  and  in  t)ie  faculties 
Of  heaven-descended  man  ;  on  thee  I  calU 
O  Liberty,  and  to  thy  name  exalt 
A  song  of  supplication  and  of  praise^ 
O  thou,  more  potent  and  more  beautiful 
Than  aught  by  Grecian  poet  e'er  invoked 
In  hymn  or  high-toned  ode ;  for  not  like  them 
Art  thou,  an  unessential  form — a  dream 
Of  grace  and  grandeur ;  but  an  e£9uence 
Direct  from  the  prime  Spirit  of  Good,  in  whom 
All  beauty  and  all  potency  do  dwell. 


At  L.  B« 
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LETTERS  FROM  OXFORD. 

NO.  IIU 
TO  PEREGRINE  COURTENAY,   ESQ. 

M College,  Monday  Evenimg, 

Congratulate  me,  my  dear  Courtenay,  I  am  now  an  Oxonian 
de facto*    I  made  my  appearance  here  on  Saturday  afternoon^ 
an(l  immediately  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  my  apartments. 
These  had  been  prepared  for  my  reception  by  the  removal  of 
every  thmg,  which  the  scout  and  bedmaker  had  chosen  to  consider 
the  private  property  of  my  predecessor,  and  I  found  little  else 
than  broken  arm-chairr  and  an  old-fashioned  «tained  mahogany 
table  ^awaiting  my  arrival.     It  may  afford  you  some  amusement, 
and  will  certainly  throw  considerable  light  on  my  future  corre- 
spondence, if  I  attempt  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  local  pecu- 
liarities of  my  abode.    In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  what  Homer 
would  call  die  ri  {nrcp^iov,  and  the.  Vulgate  garrets;   but  you 
know,  my  good  Editor,  that  proximity  to  the  earth  is  the  cha- 
racteristic St'Commaa  mortals*.   Qf  the  two  flighta-^f  -stairs,  by 
which  you  are  conducted  to  my  eyrie,  the  lowest  is  wide  and 
deep ;  wide  enough  for  a  coal-waggon  to  make  its  way  up*  and 
as  deep,  in  each  particular  step,  as  the  famous  external  ascent  of 
the  Pyramids :  the  other  tapers  upwards,  in  a  winding  direction, 
till  you  have  mounted  upon  a  railway  landingrplaee»f  and  you 
then  find  yourself  in  front  of  an  old  sturdy  oak  door,  wUdi,  dinted 
and  battered,  as  it  evidently  appears  to  be,  from  the  effects  of 
many  a  brave  resistance  to  the  fury  of  besiegers,  still  lours  defiance 
a^nst  all    the  efforts  of  the  coal-hamraerw  "Once,  admitted 
within  its  threshold,  you  are  introduced  tQ  an  Antercooip,  or  vesti- 
bule, which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  scout*B  pantry,  and  contains 
the  crockery-cupboard,  and  wine-bin.    On  the  left  is  the  sleeping 
apartment,  and  directly  facing  you  *i8  the  entrance  of  the  sittiog- 
room.    You  camiotfail  to  notice  that/idiis  door  isi.perfbrated  at 
all  quarters;  and,  had  you  accompanied  me  on. my  first  taking 
pSssession,  you  would  have  found  the  same  unaccountable  sins 
of  violence  over  tb^  mantle-piece.    I  have  sinco  discovered  mat 
one  of  my  predeennor^jbad. a  particular  ambition  to  oaxod  in  tfie 
art  of  jnitoUm^,  and  wfis  in  the  habit  of:  pra^i^isiiig  ^,  his 
ftvourite  pursuit,  for  a  few  hours  every  morning,    tlis.  wmAl  was 
either  a  picture  of  Lord  Nelson,  which  frowned  above' the  fire- 
place^  or  a  card  on  the  door ;  and  thus  all  mystery  b  satbfiKtorily 
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removed.  I  had  previously  heard  that  such  perforations  as  these 
had  been  in  use  under  the  name  of  dun-holes,  for  the  purpose  of 
notifying  the  approach  of  any  such  disagreeable  visitants,  and 
thus  affording  time  for  the  tenant  of  the  room  to  make  himself 
"  Not  at  home/'  The  chief  chamber,  which  you  have  now 
entered,  the  very  penetrate  of  the  Muses,  is  square,  small,  and 
low,  about  six  yards  by  five  and  a  half,  with  a  college  grate  rather 
returning  into  the  wall,  so  that  the  recess  admits  of  two  loop* 
kolea  on  each  side  above  the  mantle-piece,  which  were  intend^, 
I  suppose,  by  the  architect,  to  afford  light ;  but,  as  far  as  my 
Kmifed  experience  goes,  only  serve  to  give  entrance  to  all  the 
amoke  and  smut  of  the  College  chimneys,  when  prevented  from 
liaiiig  by  a  heavy  atmosphere. 

Here  how,  I  declare  you  have  almost  as  good  a  topographical 
riLeteh  as  Belzoni  himself  could  have  given  you.  I  had  a  mind  to 
subjoin  a  diagram,  but  I  was  afraid  of  offering  an  insult,  and  must 
thefefore  lay  an  equal  tax  upon  your  ingenuity  and  good-humour, 
for  the  right  understanding  of  my  descnprion. 

I  was  happy  to  find  Sterling  at  Hall-dinner;  I  need  not  say 
tfwthe  received  me  with  cordiality,  and,  by  the  unwearied  kindness 
of  his  small-talk,  did  away  with  many  of  those  awkward  feelings 
wkich  a  Freshman  cannot  but  be  awake  to,  amid  the  novelties 
of  his  situatiott.  Our  friend  had  been  hard  all  at  ^Sschylus  and 
Divinity  daring  the  Easter  vacation,  for  he  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  permission  of  his  College  to  remain  up  within  walls  ;  and 
his  sallow  cheeks  were  an  earnest  that  he  had  called  old  Father 
Time  to  k  sharp  reckoning  during  the  interval.  You  know  that  I 
itsed  to  do  justice  to  our  Club-dinners,  and  the  good  things  which 
Clayton  (rest  his  soul,  poor  fellow ! )  dished  us  up.  There  was 
no  deficiency  in  the  dinner  before  me,  but  somehow  I  had 
strangely  lost  my  appetite.  When  I  attempted  to  carve  the  fish, 
my  Imnd  trembled  so  violently  that  I  thought  I  should  drop  the 
dmce  bit  which  I  was  conveying  to  my  plate,  and  this  merely 
because  I  fencied  I  heard  one  of  my  messmates  inquire  of  bis 
ne^bonr  ''  Who  that  Freshman  was?  "  And  when  requested  for 
tbt  salt-cellar,  I  handed  it  with  as  much  trepidation  as  apnepostor 
gives  the  Doctor  a  list,  when  he  is  conscious  of  a  mistake  m  the 
exmcsef.  Hsppy  was  I  when  the  Hall  broke  up,  and  Sterling 
knstled  up  to  me ; — "  Old  fellow,"  says  he,  ''  I  want  you  to 
come  to  my  rooms  this  evening.  We  will  crack  the  best  bottle 
of  old  Port  I  have  in  my  cellar,  and  we  can  talk  over  your  new 
prospects."  The  offer  was  readily  accepted,  and  I  joined  him 
wiihm  the  half  hour.  He  was  seated  in  his  arm-chair  before  a 
biasing  fire,  which  the  chillness  of  the  season  rendered  most 
acceptable ; — decanters  and  dessert  before  him ; — the  sofa  wheeled 
ioapd  for  my  accommodation ;   and    the  Scapula  and  Maltby 
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shuffled  into  a  comer.     His  sitting-room  is  as  largre  as  all  mf 
suite  put  together ;  but,  although  both  spacious  and  lofty,  there 
is  an  appearance  of  comfort  in  it  when  his  heavy  scarlet  stuff 
curtains   are  let   down.      I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  first 
object  which  presented  itself; — the  miniature  plaster  bust  of  my 
hite  revered  Instructor^  which  had  taken  his  station  over  the  fire- 
place, and  was  depictured  with  all  that  awful  gravity  of  counte- 
nance which  inspires  terror  into  the  stoutest  heart  of  the  Upper 
Division.     I  said  that  I  smiled  on  meeting  with  an  old  frietid  in 
a  strange  land ;  but  m^  muscles  were  still  more  disordered  on 
hearing  an  anecdote  which  Sterling  related  when  he  observed  my 
attention  turned  towards  the  bust.    *'  That,"  says  he,  *'  was  pre- 
sented to  me  by  Carmarthen  ;  who  thought  I  should  be  interested 
by  any  reminiscence  of  Eton.     He  had  been  purchasing  some 
casts  of  the  Italian  chef  d'auvres,  when  the  shopman  begged  him 
to  notice  the  little  bust  in  the  window ;    '  Dat  is  de  reverend 
schoolmaster  at  Eton ;  many  of  de  gentlemen  do  purchase  him 
out  of  spite,  and  break  de  head.'     Shame !   thinks  Mr.  C.  to 
himself ;  are  there  then  boys  in  the  University  ?   I  will  save  at 
least  one  image  of  the  Doctor  from  outrage ;  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  there  is  a  certain  individual  I  know,  who  can  appreciate  the 
learning  and  abilities  of  his  quondam  OrbiHus.    Thus  the  bast 
was  bought,  and  you  see  it  is  now  one  of  my  Penates.     Yoo  are 
wondering  at  the  strange  choice  of  the  other  two."  **  Homer  and 
Eloisa,''  replied  I,  examining  the  figures  upon  the  hand-acreeiu, 
•*  why  they  ?  "    They  were  pencilled,  he  told  me,  by  a  lady,  from 
whom  they  were  a  present;    and,   although   he  had  been  dull 
enough  not  to  understand  the  import  of  the  characters  at  the 
time  he  received  the  gift,  a  sly  friend  had  since  cleared  up  the 
mystery  by  asking  him  whether  he  kept  those  figures  on  his 
screens   as   emblems   of  his  pursuits, — Love  and  the  Clasaics.^ 
'*  But   come,    set   you    down,   and  fill  me  a  bumper  to  'The 
Etonian.'"     I  obeyed.     "  Between  you  and  me,"  continued  Mr. 
S.,  "  No.  VII.  was  but  mediocre.    The  run  of  the  compositions 
were  ordinary,  and  there  was  not  a  standard  article  in  the  biH  of 
fare.  I  cannot  help  thinking  but  that  Golightly  was  rather  too  free 
with  Mr.  Tighe,  of  Corpus.     That  gentleman,  I  understand,  hat 
•hown  his  sense  in  taking  the  matter  with  his  usual  good-hamoun 
Indeed  he  is  at  present  m  high  spirits,  his  Second  Edition  being 
on  die  eve  of  publication ;  and  he  has  lately  received  what  he 
considers  a  most  invaluable  treasure ;— a  copy  of  the  Robsart  pe» 
digree.    Strong  hopes  are  entertained  that  this  illustrious  aspirant 
after  tlic  fame  of  an  antiquarian  will  soon  turn  his  attention  to  the 
ruins  of  the  celebrated  Godstow  Abbey,  which  is  within  four 
mi!es  of  Oxford.    The  subject  is  well  worthy  of  his  attention, 
tnd  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
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Hit  Rosamond  will  now  be  established  in  spite  of  all  tbe  insinu-* 
alioDS  of  a  certain  sceptical  Historian  of  high  name.  But  of 
oourse,  Le  Blanc,  you  will  be  more  interested  by  my  givingyoit. 
some  detail  of  your  future  mode  of  life.  I  will  begin  with  TOur 
studies.  You  need  not  expect  any  great  hardships  in  fulfilling 
your  College  duties.  There  are  but  four  public  lectures,  of  half- 
ao*hour  each,  in  the  course  of  i\\e  week ;  and  the  rank  of  sextile 
at  Eton  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  your  competency  to  appear  on 
this  mrena,  as  the  books  are  only  '  Diatessaron'  and '  Grotius/ 
I  would  have  you  particularly  punctual  in  your  attendance  on  the 
*  Diatessaron'  days.  Mr.  Jackson  is  a  very  fair  expositor  in 
divinity.  (And  here,  by  the  way,  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning 
the  great  satisfaction  with  which  all  the  old  Etonians  at  Oxford 
hare  viewed  the  slight  alteration  that  took  place  last  Christmas 
in  the  Eton  system  m  favour  of  Sacred  Knowledge.  It  had  always 
been  a  subject  of  regret,  that,  although  a  good  foundation  had 
been  laid  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  school  by  the  reading  of 
^  Watts's  Scripture  History/  and  the  '  Harmony  of  the  Uos- 
peU/  DO  superstructure  was  afterwards  raised.  On  the  contrary, 
this  branch  of  study  was  utterly  neglected ;  for  the  '  Burnet* 
in  Lent  was  a  mere  drop  of  fresh  water  in  the  ocean.)  As 
for  '  Grrotius,'  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  lecture  is  eot  up,  as  1  have  not  attended  in  Hall  since  the 
time  when  ^  Cicero's  Offices '  were  in  vogue.  In  fact,  even 
while  I  was  one  of  the  most  regular  at  this  levee  (be  it  spoken 
with  shame),  I  could  not  help  amusing  myself  with  the  false 
quantities  and  rival  pronunciations  of  my  associates,  and  felt  no 
•mall  indignation  as  I  observed  any  Eton  man  turn  renegado,  and 
use  the  Winchester  tone ;  and  this,  when  I  ought  to  have  been 
monopolized  by  the  remarks  of  the  Tutor  on  the  lecture." 

Here  Mr.  S.  was  out  of  breath,  and  a  pause  ensued  while  he 
filled  ujp  his  glass  and  passed  the  bottle.  He  then  apologized 
for  the  minuteness  of  the  above  detail;  but,  on  receiving  my 
earnest  request  to  proceed,  he  informed  me  next  of  two  other 
lectures,  which  I  should  be  expected  to  get  up  every  week  for  the 
Tutor's  private  room.  This,  by  the  way,  reminded  me  that  the 
whole  scale  of  my  studies  had  been  drawn  for  me  by  Mr.  J, 
during  the  course  of  my  former  visit ;  and  I  directed  the  conver- 
sation into  a  fresh  channel  by  the  following  summary  Question : — 
**  Whether  a  regular  attendance  on  the  lecture  of  the  College 
would  secure  me  a  qualification  against  my  first  public  examina- 
tion ;  which  is  here  called  the  Uttle-GoV*  '*  You  are  required," 
replied  my  friend,  ''  to  take  into  the  Schools  one  Greek  and  one 
LAtin  Author;  and  the  questions  which  will  follow,  after  you  have 
cooatnied  the  required  passage,  are  solely  grammatical.  Thus 
hr,  and  including  also  tlic  translation  of  a  '  Spectator '  paragraph-. 
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any  decent  Eton  Fifth  Form  is  qualified  to  pass.  But  besidei 
these  tests  of  proficiency  in  the  Classics,  you  have  your  Lope 
or  Mathematics  to  bring  forward.  I  would  prefer,  however, 
treating  of  the  subject  when  you  have  been  with  me  to  the 
Schools,  and  have  made  yourself  master  of  a  few  practical  ideas 
of  the  matter. 

**  S^gnins  trritant  animos  demUsa  per  anrem, 
>  Quam  qusB  lunt  ocolis  iiibjecta  fideUbus.*' 

By  this  time  our  Curfew-bell,  the  Great  Tom  of  Christ  Chardi, 
anmounced  a  quarter  past  Nine,  and  the  scout  came  in  to  lay  the 
tc(a  things.  ■■  My  friend's  attendant  appeared  a  most  respectable 
steady  young  man,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  was  dressed  as  well 
as  many  of  his  masters.  I  mistook  him  for  a  Gownsman  on  his 
entering  the  room.  In  fact,  he  is  more  like  a  gentleman's  valet 
than  what  you  mi^ht  imagine  a  College  Football  to  be,  and  gave 
the  lie  to  several  violent  prejudices  which  I  had  brought  with  me 
to  Oiford  against  the  whole  tribe.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  he  is 
appointed  also  to  wait  upon  me  :  and,  as  I  wouM  not  deceive  yoif 
with  the  idea  that  you  are  to  take  this  individual  as  a.  specimen  of 
the  entire  body,  1  ought  to  mention  my  having  seen  some  others 
of  the  same  class,  who  approach  very  near  to  the  description  of 
character  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  Cambridge  classical 
appellation  of  Gyps;  which,  as  you  are  aware^  b  synonymous  with 
our  term  Scout. 

As  I  have  long  been  fancying  your  ''  Oht!  jam  satis  est**  to 
be  dinging  iumy  ears,  I  will  hastily  conclude  with  professions  of 
esteem. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  L.  B« 

P.S.  1  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  dull  in  the  above  com- 
position ;  have  the  kindness  to  make  allowance  for  the  effects  of 
that  dreadful  agony,  the  ear-ache.  I  can  only  attribute  the  dis- 
order to  a  cold  in  the  head,  caught  by  wearing  that  abominable 
trencher  instead  of  my  hat.  I  hope  my  Address  '*  to  Intellectual 
Liberty,"  and  ''  Paestum,"  arrived  safe.  I  accompanied  them  with 
a  Sonnet  from  Robert  Sterling,  who  is  equally  orthodox  in  prin- 
ciple with  our  worth  friend  Martin. 


NO.  IV. 
TO    FREDERICK    GOLIGHTLT,   ESQ. 

M College,  Tuesday  Eotmug. 

MY  DEAR  GOLI6HTLY, 

CouRTBNAY  has  transmitted  your  request  that  I  would  favosr 
you  with  some  detail  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  placew 
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If  I  understand  your  particular  aim,  you  are  desirous  of  peeping 
behind  the  ourtain  at  the  way  of  life  which  we  jolly  fellows  live 
here.  I  cannot  better  meet  your  wishes  than  by  transcribing  for 
you  the  last  few  pages  of  my  Diary.  They  will  embrace  the 
second  week  of  my  residence ;  so,  without  further  preface,  I  ^1 
lay  the  valuable  manuscript  before  you. 

^  Sunt  bona,  sant  qasBdam  mediocria,  sdiit  mala  plara.** 

Monday,  Eight  o* clock. — Washed  and  went  into,  Chape].  A 
change  qf  Chaplains.  -H,  B.  The  .present  one  got  through  the 
service  in  twenty  minutes. 

.  Nfiif.,1— Went  out  to  breakfast  at  E College  with  Williams, 

an  old  Etonian ; — punctual,  as  per  card  of  invitation ;  but,  how- 
ef^,  found  my  host  m  bed.     Provision  made  for  a  large  party, 
both  d^nty  and  solid  food ;  two  large  ice-moulds  inclusive.    The 
company  dropped  in  about  a  quarter  before  Ten.    Conversation 
languid  or  confined ; — riding  and  driving  in  all  their  branches  ; — 
tfie  College  lectures,  and  philippics  against  the  severity  of  the 
Tutors,  filled  up  intervals.    I  collected  as  much,  however,  that 
l^r*  T.'s  cane  here  was  thicker  than  Mr.  Jackson's  club  (meta" 
phorici  dixerim)  at  our  own  College.     In  the  meanwhile  I  made 
up  for  other  deficiencies  by  doing  justice  to  the  good  fare.     A 
neighbour,  however,  was  very  teasing ;  he  endeavoured  to  amuse 
me,  and  at  the  same  time  give  me  an  idea  of  his  superior  ^en* 
^ity,  by  finding  fault  with  every  article  at  table.     He  politely 
informed  me,  that,  in  all  probability,  the  pigeon-pie  I  was  feeding 
apon  was  made  up  of  young  rooks,  which  the  kitchen-boy  was  in 
the  habit  of  hooking  out  of  their  nests  from  the  belfry  tower. 
Heard  the  clock  strike  Ten.    Did  not  like  to  give  the  signal  to 
rise,  as  I  was  quite  a  junior.     Consequence  was — too  late  for 
Hall  Lecture.    Got  off,  nowever,  without  notice.    Mem.  To  be 
cautious  in  future. 

Eleven. — Sat  down  to  reading.  Rather  stupid  after  a  heavy 
breakfast.  Had  got  through  eight  chapters  of  Herodotus,  when 
i^terting  stepped  in  at  One,  to  ask  me  if  I  would  take  a  row  up 
the  river  to  Godstow.  Leaped  at  the  proposal.  Embarked  by 
Worcester  College,  and  had  a  most  delightful  voyage.  We  rested 
bijf  an  hour  on  our  oars  opposite  the  Port  Meadow,  to  take  a 
▼iew  of  the  Archer-Club  and  their  exploits.  Dined  at  the  Pot- 
house near  the  Abbe^  Ruins  upon  fried  eels.  Mem.  To  detail 
the  whoTe  expedition  m  a  letter  to  Montgomery.  It  will  give  him 
a  subject  for  a  Sonnet. 

Returned  to  Oxford  about  Seven,  and  hurried  to  the  Christ 
(i%urch  Meadows,  to  see  the  boat-race  between  the  Brazen-Nose 
fnd  Jesus.  The  former  won  the  day  by  a  foot  or  two.  Eton 
and  Westminster  support  their  reputation  on  the  Isis.  The  stroke 
is  rather  in  favour  of  the  tatter:  our  men  pull  ttlo  quicTc;— the 
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stream  is  nothing  here,  comparatively  speaking.  On  leaYiog  thb 
animated  scene,  for  both  banks  were  crowded  with  spectatorsy 
who  testified  their  enthusiasm  by  their  clamours,  we  found  the  tea 
things  laid  in  Sterling's  room ;  and  we  had  but  just  seated  our- 
selves when  Mr.  Carmarthen  stepped  in.  He  consented  to  join 
our  party,  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  socially  and 
rationally.  I  have  obtained  for  Courtenay  a  sketch  of  the  state 
of  modem  literature  at  this  Uuiversity,  and  shall  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  dishing  it  up  for  him.  By  the  way,  I  shrewdly  suspect 
one  of  our  party  to  be  the  author  of  a  little  Jeii  d^ esprit  which  has 
just  made  its  appearance,  entitled,  **  The  Keasons  for  the  Ex- 
aminer's Choice  of  Paestum,  as  a  subject  for  the  ^rize  Poem ;" 
wherein  the  author  attempts  to  prove  that  *^  Paestum  '^  is  an  alle- 
gory for  the  Queen.  Before  we  separated  for  the  night,  Mr.  C. 
went  and  fetched  me  an  old  treatise  upon  **  Dreams  and  Fatal 
Necessity,"  by  a  Berlin  philosopher.  A  very  treasure !  Steriing 
turned  us  out  at  Eleven, — Slept  well. 

Tuesday, — Regular  at  Chapel. 

Ten  o'clock. — Hall  Lecture.  Committed  myself  sadly  by  laugh- 
in|;  at  a  poor  Grammar-schoolman  for  his  false  quantities ;  only 
thmk  of  prodikunt  and  tessera,  and  the  other  day  hc^ffUu! 
Twas  all  Sterling's  fault,  however,  for,  had  he  not  previously 
mentioned  the  circumstance,  my  expectations  would  not  have 
been  raised,  or  my  humorous  fancies  on  the  alert.  On  the 
breaking  up  of  Lecture,  a  Mr.Tomline,  who  had  shown  me  much 
attention  at  Hall  dinner,  gave  me  an  invitation  to  a  Wine  Party 
in  the  evening,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  inclined  to  step  over  the 
way  and  look  into  the  Tennis  Court  for  half  an  hour.  I  had  a 
private  Lecture  on  the  Medea  of  Euripides  to  prepare  agamst 
One;  but  he  assured  me  that  there  was  plenty  of  time,  and  I 
yielded  to  his  solicitations.  I  met  several  Eton  faces  in  the  room, 
and  somehow  the  hours  slipped  by,  and  it  was  considerably  past 
Twelve  when  I  plucked  up  resolution  to  run  away.  Of  course 
the  Greek  play  was  got  up  in  a  hurry,  and  I  shamefully  murdered 
that  most  beautiful  passage, 

The  Tutor  was  not  very  severe  in  his  animadversions,  and  I 
therefore  felt  the  more.  At  the  close  of  the  Lecture,  however* 
he  took  the  opportunity  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  black 
neck-handkerchiefs.  Adhuc  subjudice  lis  est.  Am  I  to  put  myself 
to  mat  inconvenience  by  double  accuracy,  and  the  loss  of  time 
besides  required  in  the  tie  of  a  white  cloth,  and  also  bold  at 
naught  all  retrenchment  in  the  accounts  of  my  laundress?  or  shall 
I  venture  for  once  to  act  in  slight  of  authority ;  a  proceeding  I 
can  never  approve  of,  and  must  actually  enter  upon  ?  En  passant^ 
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it  was  the  same  unfortunate  black  neckcloth  for  which  I  was 
turned  out  of  eight  o'clock  school  by  one  of  your  masters. 

Tmo, — Sallied  out  in  my  best  coat  and  gloves,  to  make  a  few 
calls.  N.B.  The  cards  must  simply  contain  your  simame  and 
College ;  you  are  finely  ridiculed  if  you  tack  on  a  Mr.  Among 
others  I  called  upon  a  friend  at  Wadham,  where  I  learnt  that 
^  The  Etonian "  was  taken  in  by  the  Book  Club,  and  was  in 
high  favour  among  the  Members.  Those  men  of  Wadham 
are  clever  fellows.  In  my  way  back  I  stepped  into  the  Great  Go 
Schools.  Awful  Chamber ! — [now  follows  a  long  description 
which  would  afford  materials  for  a  whole  letter ;  I  will  therefore 
defer  the  subject  and  pass  on] — I  then  went  to  Jubber's  to  get 
a  pati,  and  took  my  seat  by  the  counter.  I  could  not  avoid 
hcMuriiig  the  conversation  of  those  strangers,  who  were  sitting  in 
die  recess  of  the  shop.  They  were  discussing  the  abilities  of  an 
individual,  who  [proved  to  be  no  other  than  the  author  of 
"  The  Breakfast  Ballad,"  in  •'  The  Poetry  o(  '  The  College 
Magazine.' "  This  gentleman,  I  discovered,  intends  to  take  up 
"  iuistophanes/'  for  his  Greek  book  in  the  Little  Go,  and  the 
circumstance  has  created  some  sensations.  Of  course,  the  mag- 
Danimity  or  presumption  of  the  attempt  will  be  jud^d  of  by  the 
event;  though  I  would  not  forget  that  the  poet  said,  **  To  dare 
nobly  is  to  do  nobly."  From  Jubber's  I  posted  to  an  artist  of 
the  name  of  Whittock,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  when  Mr. 
Tighe's  portrait  would  make  its  appearance,  and  whether  the 
costume  would  be  the  blue  travelling  cloak,  or  a  High- street 
dress,  with  white  hat.  See,  The  party  in  the  evening  were  sadly 
riotous ;  I  found  that  Mr.  Tomhne  had  no  more  of  the  accom- 
pliahment  necessary  for  a  president  of  a  social  meeting,  than  an 
anxious  attention  to  passing  the  bottle.  Conversation  had  long 
flagged  before  we  adjourned  to  another  room  for  tea  and  coffee, 
while  the  supper  was  laying.  On  our  return  to  Mr.  T.'s  room, 
we  despatched  this  meal  out  of  our  way,  and  immediately  the 
egg-flip  and  the  bishop-jugs  were  placed  on  the  table.  Singing 
soon  degenerated  into  mere  discordant  outcries,  and  mirth  mto 
a  bacchanalian  madness.  About  One  o'clock,  every  glass  had 
been  swept  off  the  table  and  smashed,  and  a  party  sallied  out 
with  a  redoubtable  coal-hammer.  N.B.  No  man  has  a  right  to 
attack  the  rooms  of  one  with  whom  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
intimacy.  From  ignorance  of  this  axiom  I  had  near  got  a  horse- 
whipping, and  was  kicked  down  stairs  for  going  to  a  wrong  oak; 
whose  tenant  was  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  jokes  of  this  kind. 

Wednesday,  Two  o* clock,  a.m. — Helped  my  scout  to  put  a  friend 
to  bed,  and  then  slunk  off  to  my  room. 

E^ht. — Too  much  indisposed  to  get  up  for  Chapel — mistook 
the  bell  for  the  funeral  toll  in    "  Hamlet,"  and,  thinking  that 
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I  was  the  Danish  Prince,  dreamed  I  was  on  the  point  of  throw- 
ing myself  into  the  grave  of  Ophelia. 

Nine  o'clock. — Woke  and  found  myself  on  the  floor. 

Half  an  hour  after  dressed,  and  sat  down  to  a  solitary  break- 
fast, my  own  thoughts,  and  a  head-ache. — Mem.  Never  to  order 
in  any  wine  from  an  Oxford  Merchant,  at  least  not  till  I  am  a 
Don,  as  I  observe  they  send  out  a  sort  of  essence  of  sloes, 
sheer  black-strap,  which  they  think  quite  good  enough  for  us 
ordmary  Under-Graduates. 

After  liccture,  looked  into  Sterling's  room.  Found  that  he 
bad  been  disturbed  by  our  last  night's  debauch,  and  was  aware  of 
mj  participation  in  it.     He  said  little,  and  I  felt  the  more, 

I  .walked  with  him  in  the  afternoon  to  a  neighbouring  eminence, 
ycleped  Shotover.  It  is  a  wild  heathy  tract,  only  partially 
violated  by  that  sacrilegious  Inclosure  Act.  The  fresh  air 
revived  me,  and  we  amused  ourselves  with  botanizing  and  des- 
canting on  the  beauties  of  the  vast  panorama  around  us.  The 
range  of  hills,  which  incloses  our  Academus  like  the  walls  of  an 
amphitheatre,  is  composed  on  the  north-east  by  the  Chiltem,  oh 
the  soutK  by  a  Berkshire  branch  ;  while  the  western  outline  has 
retired  so  fisr,  that  it  is  almost  lost  in  the  blue  haze  of  the  horizon. 
On  a  sudden  I  remarked  a  troop  of  horsemen  in  a  hollow,  near 
one  of  the  stone  quarries.  I  could  distinguish  them  thus  much, 
.that  they  were  University-men,  and  were  apparently  grouped 
Tound  a  certain  individual,  who  seemed  to  be  haranguing  them. 
I  could  discern  no  farther.  Were  they  fox-hunters  at  a  loss, 
Jistening  to  the  directions  of  some  leading  sportsman  ?  I  could 
see  no  dogs.  They  might  be  Cameromans,  for  all  I  knew, 
assembled  among  the  wilds  of  nature,  to  secure  liberty  of  coii- 
Bcieuce,  far  away  from  the  profane  intrusion  of  the  orthodox. 
There  had  been  no  end  to  my  conjectures,  had  not  my  com- 
panion spared  me  any  farther  exertion  of  the  imagination,  by 
informing  me  that  the  squadron  I  had  observed  were  c6mposed 
of  the  pupils  of  the  Professor  of  Geology.  He  wient  on — ^*  It 
.is  Mr.  &-- — ,  who  is  describing  the  course  of  the  diluvian  fluid, 
and  its  probable  action  in  the  formation  of  the  surrounding 
hills ;  as  also  the  direction  of  the  different  strata  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  band  are  armed  with  long  hammers  of  approved 
metal,  with  which  these  young  philosophers  make  serious  depre- 
dations on  the  stone  walls,  (for  the  fields  in  this  part  of  die 
€X>untry^  are  but  rarely  inclosed  by  hedges),  and  investigate  the 
properties  of  every  pebble.  This  course  of  Lectures  are  decidedly 
as  agreeable  and  instructive  as  any  in  the  University.  You  may 
learn  if  you  please,  to  astonish  die  good  people  of  Abingdon, 
Henley,  Windsor,  Eton,  London,  Sic.,  by  diverting  the  present 
channel  of  the  Thames  with  the  greatest  facility,  so  that  you 
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happen  to  light  upon  the  exact  spot  marked  out  -by  Mr. 


aa  a  gorge,  and  then  you  may  send  the  riTer  into  Wiltshire  .  or 
Hamphire."  We  passed,  in  our  return  home,  through,  the  Uttle 
hamlet  of  Shotover.  The  cottages  are  built  on  the  sides,,  or  at 
the  bottom  of  certain  hollows^  which  are  among  as  many  hillocks, 
or  mounds  of  soil,  as  there  are  swellings  in  the  crust  of  a  cherry 
pie :  I  mention  the  fact,  as  I  confess  myself  unable  to  diviae 
whether  those  same  appearances  are  natural  or  artificiaL  The 
village  of  Heddtngton  lay  in  our  way — ^near  which,  I  understand, 
was  the  residence  of  the  great  Milton,  and  there  still  remains  a 
little  brook  to  mark  the  spot  which  furnished  the  Poet  with 
imagery  for  the  '*  II  Penseroso." 

W  hen  I  got  back  to  my  room  I  found  a  note  of  invitatioo  for 
an  evening  party  on  my  table.  It  was  in  the  hand-writing  of  one 
of  the  fair  daughters  of  a  Gentleman  who  holds  an  official  situa- 
tion in  this  Uuitrersity,and  for  whom  I  have  brought  up  a  letter  of 
reeoounendation.  I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  at  aU  grateful,  for  Ibe 
kindness  of  the  billet-doux,  for  I  had  had  such  an  appalling 
lecture  from  Mr.  Tomline  on  the  formality  and  stiffness  of  the 
society  in  Oxford,  that  I  shuddered  at  the  very  idea  of  subjecting 
myself  to  its  trammels  for  a  single  evening.  However,  my 
curiosity  got  the  better  of  my  fears,  so  after  dinner  I  brushed  up 
my  locks,  and  tied  the  best  cloth  my  taste  would  allow  me,  and 
set  off  with  palpitating  heart  to  the  scene  of  trial.  When  ushered 
into  the  drawing-room,  I  first  observed  a  most  formidable  line  of 
females,  who  were  ranged  in  silent  state  at  one  side  of  the  ^art- 
ment.  As  in  duty  bound,  and  also  in  obedience  to  Mr.  Tom- 
linens  directions,  I  stalked  up  to  this  party,  made  my  bow  to  two 
or  three  ladies  whom  I  recognized,  and,  having  addressed  some 
trifling  sentence  to  each  of  them,  shrunk  back  again  to  the  group 
of  gentlemen,  who  were  posted  in  an  opposite  horizon.  Woe  be 
to  ike  bold  spirit  who  attempts  to  gain  a  footing  by  the  chair  of 
anv  Belinda,  whom  he  may  select  for  his  attentions !  He  may 
ihuik  himself  lucky  if  he  does  not  get  a  dead  cut  by  the  end  of 
bis  third  sentence.  I,  of  course,  expected  a  Ittde  sympathy 
among  the  ranks  of  my  fellow  Gownsmen ;  but  no !  we  stared  at 
one  another  like  fighting-cocks,  or  bull-dogs  ;  and  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  sit  kicking  my  heels  for  an  hour  or  so,  when  I 
felt  a  jog  at  my  elbow,  and  turning  round,  discovered  our  old 
Eton  con  MacLennox,  at  my  side.  Here  then  was  an  end 
of  the  blue  devils,  for  my  companion  kept  me  in  a  continued 
glow  of  animation  by  the  various  anecdotes  which  he  told  me 
of  the  individuals  in  the  room.  ''  That  Lady/'  said  he,  ''  in 
die  centre,  with  the  head-dress  in  the  shape  of  a  tiara,  thinks 
of  nodiing  below  a  gold  tassel.  Beware  how  you  presume 
to  approach  her;  for  although  you  are  but  a  Commoner,  you 
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have  doubtless  too  much  pride  to  expose  yourself  to  insoU,  from 
the  scornful  arrogance  of  a  giddy-brained  girl.  Mark  that  taU 
figure  in  the  dress  of  Lincoln  green :  that  is  an  indigenous  pro- 
duction of  this  place;  her  brother  has  just  taken  his  Bachelor's 
degree,  and  I  have  heard  that  he  is  much  indebted  to  Miss  Anna's 
questions  in  Heredotus  and  Horace,  that  he  passed  his  examina- 
tions with  so  much  eclat.'*  Here  my  kind  Ciceroni  interrupted 
himself, — ''  I  hope  you  have  come  well  provided  for  the  whist  or 
loo  table :  you  have  need  of  a  stout  purse  on  these  occasions.  I 
would  not  have  you  rely  eidier  upon  your  personal  or  conversa- 
tional attractions  to  throw  any  weight  in  your  favour.  There  are 
some  of  those  ladies  as  sharp  as  their  own  needles ;  and  take  care, 
for  'While  you  are  admiring  their  daughters,  depend  upon  it  the 
mothers  at  least  are  attending  to  the  main  chance  of  the  game." 
My  volatile  neighbour  was  rattling  on  with  this  mixture  of  scandal 
and  friendly  admonition,  when  the  card-tables  were  drawn  out, 
and  the  party  gradually  composed  themselves  to  their  respective 
divertissements  for  the  evening. 

I  have  found,  my  dear  Golightly,  that  the  interpretations,  which 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  perfect  understanding  of  my 
original  manuscript,  have  so  far  swelled  my  materials,  that  it  will 
be  expedient  to  postpone  farther  extracts  from  my  Diary  to  some 
future  communication.     For  the  present,  believe  me  to  remain. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  L.  B. 
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FROM  A  TERRIBLE  LONG  MS.  POEM. 

«        «       «       « 

Pause  on  the  green  hill's  brow : — beneath  our  eyes 

How  still  the  Village  in  its  beauty  lies ! 

Sweet  spot,  how  calmly  blends  this  evening  sky 

With  thy  serene  and  deep  tranquillity ! 

As  in  rich  floods  the  mellow  sunset  falls 

On  diy  bright  windows  and  still  gleaming  walls ; 

Thy  lonely  church,  and  high  white  steeple  shining 

In  the  last  ray  behind  the  hills  declining ; 

Thou  seem'st  a  seat  of  more  than  earthly  rest, 

Some  lone  and  lovely  dwelling  of  the  Blest. 
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No  jarring  sounds  of  human  passion  rise 
From  thee,  sweet  Village^  to  those  smiling  skies. 
Like  some  fair  bark,  with  sails  in  sunshine  furl'd^ 
Thou  hear'st  far  off  the  tempest  of  the  world. 
The  factious  mob,  the  throng  of  busy  feet. 
The  hum  of  commerce  in  the  crowded  street. 
The  war-drum's  hoarse  and  melancholy  tone^ 
The  trumpet's  summons,  are  to  thee  unknown. 
But  mirthful  voices  all  around  thee  float, 
MizM  with  the  nightingale's  entrancing  note ; 
And  ever  and  anon  thy  deep  recess 
Breathes  forth  a  quiet  sound  of  happmess. 


Hark !  'twas  the  milk-maid's  carol 


«  «  «  « 

Now  blither  sounds  are  rising ;  with  a  shout. 

From  durance  long  the  village-school  springs  out. 

A  moment !  and  the  green,  so  still  before. 

With  that  wild  joyous  rout  is  flooded  o'er. 

As  by  a  torrent,  and  the  rapturous  cry 

Of  young  shrill  voices  rises  to  the  sky. 

It  is  their  hour  of  freedom — toil  and  care 

Are  over — all  is  life,  is  motion  there ; 

With  quick,  light  steps,  retreating  and  advancing. 

Through  many  a  tangled  maze,  like  shadows  glancing. 

Float  the  small  elves  ;  how  free  their  motions  swim. 

Now  the  life  tingles  in  each  little  limb ! 

With  leap  and  frisk  they  nimbly  shake  the  ground  ; 

With  shout  on  shout  the  welkin  rings  around. 

Nor  know  they  why  they  shout ;  a  rapturous  sense 

Of  joy  pervades  their  hearts  of  innocence ; 

In  every  frame  the  pulse  beats  wild  and  high. 

And  the  soul's  laughter  fills  each  kindling  eye. 

Perchance  o'erwearied  by  their  boisterous  play. 

One  grave  eyed  boy  steals  silently  away ; 

VOL.  II  u 
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UrgM  by  some  geotler  impulse  to  receive. 
In  his  lone  hewt»  tfie  calm  repose  of  eve. 
From  Earth's  dull  scenes  his  soaring  soul  is  far,    - 
High  converse  holds  he  with  die  Evening  Star ; 
Wanders^  in  thought,  o^er  some  celestial  shore. 

And  feels  such  bliss  as  manhood  feels  no  more. 

e  •  e  e 

Now  darker  shades  o'er  earth  and  sky  prevail — 

A  deeper  stiUness  creeps  along  the  dale; 

Hush'd  is  the  milk-maid's  song,  the  schoolboys'  shout. 

The  toil-worn  labourer's  cottage-light  is  out. 

And  early  sleep  is  heavy  on  the  eye 

Of  simple,  weary,  patient  industry. 

Still,  as  faint  twilight  fades  along  the  skies. 
From  hill  and  village  wandering  sounds  arise : 
The  owls  take  up  their  melancholy  tune^ 
The  deep-voiced  watch-dog  bays  the  rising  moon : 
While,  in  rich  volumes,  tfirough  the  thicket  swell 
The  thrilling  strains  of  heart-sick  PhilomeK 
Now  first  in  murmurs  by  the  breeze  convey'd. 
Is  heard  some  tuneful  lover's  serenade ; 
And  the  wild  laugh  comes  dancing  from  afar 
Of  the  maid  listening  at  her  lattice-bar. 

Who  steals  so  softly  through  the  twilight  vale. 
With  melancholy  footsteps,  wan  and  pale? 
Whose  vest  of  mourning,  and  whose  pensive  pace. 
Hold  sad  accordance  with  his  woe-worn  face? 
Tis  he — oh!  let  no  heedless  step  intrude 
On  that  poor  moumer^s  holy  solitude ! 
This  is  his  hour  of  peace— the  hour  diat  bears 
His  lonely  sighs,  that  sees  his  quiet  tears. 
Sad  widower,  through  the  twilight's  deepeniiq;  gloom^ 
He  steak  to  weep  upon  his  loat  one's  tomb; 
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To  commune  with  her  image,  and  give  way 
To  dreams  his  naniy  spirit  checks  bj  day. 
No  weak  enthusiast,  no  fond  dreamer  he. 
When  the  world  calls  for  active  energy ; 
And  thoughts,  that  whisper  of  his  children's  weal, 
'Midst  dull  exertion  bid  him  cease  to  feel ; 
Still  with  the  troubles  and  the  cares  of  life 
All  day  his  spirit  holds  unyielding  strife ; 
And  none,  who  sees  him  in  his  toils,  can  trace 
The  heart's  deep  workings  in  that  patient  face* 
But  when  at  Eve's  return  his  weary  brain 
From  toil  reposes.  Nature  wakes  again ; 
And,  as  his  playful  children  round  him  press. 
With  many  a  winning  innocent  caress, 
His  glistenbg  eyes  amid  their  gambols  swim, 
And  Earth,  he  feeb^  has  raptures  still  for  him. 
An  hour  ago,  and  who  so  blest  as  he. 
When  those  young  prattlers  bung  about  his  knee,  • 
With  gentle  kisses  pressed  his  forehead  pale. 
With  breath  suspended  heard  the  promised  tale^ 
Bending  on  him  their  earnest  eyes,  which  shone 
With  love  which  call'd  up  tears  into  his  own: 
Then  one  by  one,  by  weariness  oppressed. 
Sunk  into  quiet  slumber  on  his  breast. 
And  he  hath  closed  the  curtains  of  their  bed. 
And  smoothed  the  pillow  for  each  weary  head. 
Hath  kiss*d  the  heavy  eyelids  of  their  sleep. 
And  wandered  forth,  on  that  low  grave  to  weep. 

Lonely  dbe  spot— no  pomp  arrests  the  eye. 
The  turf  looks  dark  beneath  the  starless  sky. 
And  many  a  wild-flower  droops  its  dewy  head 
O'er  the  cold  dreary  dwellings  of  the  dead. 
Tbeiei  gently  leaning  on  a  sculptured  stone. 
Sits  the  pale  dreamer,  silent  and  alone : 
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There  will  he  sit,  from  earthly  cares  remov'd, 
In  blest  communion  with  the  saint  be  lov'd» 
Till  night's  cold  breeze  and  deepening  shades  recall 
His  spell-bound  spirit  from  such  gentle  thrall. 


JUAN. 


BSSAT  ON  THE  POEMS  OF  HOMER,  AND  THE  MANNERS 
OF  THE  AGE  IN  WHICH  HE  LIVED. 

^'  Philo-Musus  ''  has  sent  us  an  Essay,  of  considerable  length, 
upon  the  merits  and  beauties  of  the  Art  of  Poetry.  We  are  per- 
suaded, however,  that  of  such  merits  and  beauties  none  of  our 
readers  need  to  be  informed ;  and  therefore  ''  Philo-Musus  "  lies 
at  our  Publisher's  till  called  for. 

We  are  going,  howeveri  to  make  some  observations  upon  one 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  Poetry,  which  our  good  fnend  has 
altogether  omitted.  We  mean  the  power  which  it  possesses  of 
handing  down  to  posterity  an  exact  picture  of  the  customs  and 
manners  of  a  very  distant  age.  By  its  aid  we  can  trace  through 
successive  years  the  variations  which  gradually  take  place  in  war- 
fare and  in  letters,  in  habits  and  in  costume  ;  we  can  gaze  with 
reverence  upon  the  superstitions  which  have  become  extinct,  and 
smile  upon  comparing  the  nascent  follies  of  the  age  of  Demigods 
with  the  full-blown  follies  of  the  age  of  Men.  Homer,  as  he 
stands  pre-eminent  among  the  ancient  bards  in  all  other  requisites, 
is  equally  so  in  this.  Notwithstanding  the  force  of  his  numbers, 
the  fertility  of  his  invention,  the  grandeur  of  his  story,  and  the 
excellency  of  the  moral  precepts  which  are  interspersed  through- 
out it,  we  are  inclined  to  value  him  less  upon  these  considerations 
than  upon  the  faithful  representation  which  he  has  given  us  of  the 
manners  of  his  heroes.  For  these  reasons  we  have  put  his  name 
at  the  top  of  ^is  paper,  although,  in  the  course  of  it,  we  shall 
probably  mdulge  ourselves  in  more  frequent  digressions  than  ever 
the  old  gentleman  himself  made  use  of.  To  those  who  had  rather 
have  from  us  a  well-digested  essay  than  a  series  of  straggling 
remarks,  we  must  say  what  we  have  often  said  before  : — '*  We  are 
boys,  and  we  have  not  the  presumption  to  suppose  ourselves 
capable  of  criticising  the  studies,  or  regulating  tne  taste,  of  our 
•cboolfellows.  Our  aim  has  not  been,  and  is  not,  to  instract,  but 
to  amuse.*'  With  this  jprefiace,  we  put  our  Homer  before  us, 
mend  our  pen,  and  begin. 
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The  Odyssey,  ^hicb  describes  the  traveb  and  suflferings  <^  an 
individual,  has,  of  course,  more  numerous  sketches  of  private  life 
than  the  Iliad,  the  actors  in  which  seem,  as  it  were,  to  be  upon 
a  public  stege,  and  to  stalk  in  the  tragic  buskin  from  one  end  of 
the  poem  to  the  other.  But  we  cannot  help  wondering  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  poet  has  so  frequently  interwoven  in  his 
most  gorgeous  descriptions  some  allusion  to  the  commerce  or  the 
arts  of  his  countrymen ;  his  similes,  in  particular,  are  perpetually 
borrowed  from  the  works  of  the  farmer  or  the  mechanic.  Some 
have  found  fault  with  Homer  upon  this  head,  arguing  that  the 
images  which  he  introduces  are,  in  some  instances,  too  mean  for 
the  dignity  of  the  epic  style.  He  has  been  defended  from  ths 
charge  by  abler  pens  than  ours;  and  therefore  we  shall  only 
observe,  at  present,  that,  allowing  these  passages  to  be  blemishes^ 
they  are  blemishes  more  valuable  to  us  than  Uie  greatest  beautiea 
could  have  been  :  if  his  descriptions  of  rustic  manners  are  faults, 
Homer,  like  his  own  Achilles,  would  be  less  interesting  were 
he  less  fieiulty. 

The  first  observation  which  occurs  to  us  (for  we  intend  to  writ^, 
like  sentimental  ladies,  quite  at  random,)  is,  that  the  besiegers  of 
Ilium  were  ignorant  of  one  of  the  fiercest  pests  of  modem  times, 
coined  money. 

'Ev^ev  ii^  ocvi^ovro  KagffiKou/mvrtQ  'Ayoim, 

'AXXoi  It  ^ivoiQy  dXXoi  ^  kvroun  fiottrtriy^ 
'AXXoi  ^  ay^pairo^taac 

^  Each,  in  exchange,  proportioned  treasures  gave; 
Some  brass,  or  iron ;  aome  an  ox,  or  slave.*' 

Not  a  word  in  the  bargain  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence !  If 
these  noxious  ideas  had  then  existed,  we  should  have  had  the 
sellers  of  the  wine  exclaiming,  in  the  style  of  one  of  our  old 
ballad  writers, 

**  Noe  pence,  nor  halfpence,  by  my  faye, 
Bat  a  noble  in  gold  so  ronndl  ** 

^And  we  should  have  had  the  buyers  replying,  in  all  the  lengthy 
insolence  of  Homeric  compounds, 

^  I  have  gold  to  discharge  aU  that  I  call; 
If  it  be  Ibrty  pence,  I  wiU  pay  all." 

A^n,  when  Agamemnon  endeavours  to  appease  the  anger  of 
Achilles  by  the  offer  of  sumptuous  presents,  he  presents  him  with 
a  magnificent  list  of  the  cities  in  his  gift ;  and,  in  order  to  describe 
the  value  of  them,  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  vague  epithets 
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Now,  if  Homer^s  heroes  had  anderetood  any  thing  laicovamge^  the 
Poet  wouhl  ba?e  avoided  all  this  Giieumlocatioiiy  aad  presented 
OS  at  once  widi  a  dear  statement  of  die  yeaity  revennesy  in  the 
sigfle  of  Ae  aboTeHjooted  songster : — 

**  For  Ploaptvii  Paik  I  will  give  thee, 
Wifh  traements  fiur  beside ; 

To  inahitaln  thy  good  oow-hide." 

Hiis,  however,  is  mere  Jesting.  The  next  consideration  we  shaU 
offer  will  be  a  more  serious  one.  ^  How  happy  were  the  men  of 
that  age !  They  had  no  such  crime  as  forgery ; — do  discussions 
about  stocks ; — no  apprehensions  of  a  paper  currency.  There 
was  no  liability  to  imposition ; — no  necessity  for  pamphlets.  At 
the  present  crisis,  when  the  increase  of  forgery,  and  the  dread  of 
national  bankruptcy,  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  public  atten- 
tion, we,  in  common  with  other  more  practised  quacks,  come 
humbly  forward  with  our  nostrum.  Is  it  not ''  a  consummation 
devoudy  to  be  wished,^  that  Britain  would  consent  to  forego  the 
use  of  these  horrible  mischief-workers,  these  bits  of  silver,  or 
of  silver  paper,  and  return  contentedly  to  the  original  method 
of  traffic,  making  her  payments  in  oxen  or  in  sheep?  The  veriest 
bungler  may  foige  a  shilling,  but  the  veriest  adept  would  find  it 
plwu^  difficult  to  forge  an  ox. 

jff  it  be  true  that  the  ancient  Greeks  were  thus  q;norant  of 
stamped  money  (for  we  are  only  repeating  what  has  been  observed 
upon  the  subject  before  us)  it  cannot  but  surprise  us  that  they 
had  made  so  great  a  proficiency  in  other  arts,  without  the  use  of 
what  appears  in  modem  times  absolutely  indispensible  to  social 
intercourse.  From  the  descriptions  of  Homer,  diey  should  seem 
to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  in  possession  of  our  arts,  our 
ideas  of  policy,  our  customs,  our  superstitions.  Although  living 
at  so  remote  a  period,  they  enjoyed  many  of  our  luxuries;  although 
corrupted  and  debased  by  the  grossest  of  religious  codes,  they  en- 
tertained many  of  our  notions  of  morality :  the  most  skilful  artisan, 
and  the  most  enlightened  sa^e,  may,  even  in  our  days,  find  in  tiia 
Poems  of  Homer  always  an  mcitement  to  curiosity,  aiMl  firequentiy 
a  source  of  instruction. 

Many  a  lady  of  ton  (if  ladies  of  too  were  in  the  habit  of  study- 
ing Homer)  would  be  astonished  at  learning  that  her  last  new 
lustrea  would  sink  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  candelabras 
of  Aldnoos 


^tuvoyret  wicrac  Kara  iutfrnra  iairvfJifvt^atv* 
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^*  Bifakwtf  pedeilalt  the  waUe  §mnmadf 
WUcE  boyi  of  gold  with  flaming  toidies  orownM; 
The  pcttdied  ore,  reflecflng  ereiy  nj, 
KUused  OB  the  ben^ets  wltti  a  doeble  day/' 

Nor  would  she  be  less  amazed^  upon  turning  from  these  inani- 
mate attendants,  and  learning  the  nnmber  and  duties  of  the 
housemaids : — 

IIe)Ti|icoiTa  it  oc  ifunu  Kara  ittfia  ywauctCy  K.r»\m 

^  Fun flfty  handmaids  foim  the  hooiehold  train; 
Some  turn  tlie  mill,  or  lill  the  golden  grain; 
Some  ply  tiie  loom ;  their  bosy  Angers  move 
like  poplarwtrees  wlien  Zephyr  fiuui  the  grove/^ 

Indeed,  throughout  his  whole  description  of  the  palace  and  car- 
dens  of  Alcinous,  the  Poet  seems  to  have  expended  aU  his  ideas 
of  luxury  and  magnificence.  The  colouring  of  the  picture  must 
of  course  be  supposed  to  be  much  heightened  by  the  graces  of 
fiction  and  ornament;  but  nevertheless  the  objects  of  it  must 
certainty  have  been  sketched  from  the  manners  and  usages  whidi 
were  before  the  eyes  of  the  designer.  Upon  the  first  of  these 
passages  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Greeks  of  those  days  were 
Ignorant  of  any  contrivance  in  the  way  of  lamps ;  diey  banqueted 
or  deliberated  by  the  light  of  fires,  or  the  blaze  of  torches ; — rudo 
efen  in  thefar  rennements,  udd  barbarous  in  their  most  surpassiM 
splendor.  As  to  the  fifty  housemaids,  we  must  recollect  that  it 
was  neoessaiy  to  retain  a  great  number  of  female  attencbmts, 
where  the  women  had  the  charge  of  almost  every  menial  employ « 
menty  and  the  males  seemed  to  live  for  little  else  but  pleaswe 
and  war. 

One  example  we  may  derive  from  the  rudeg  manners  of  that 
age,  which  it  would  be  well  if  the  more  polished  society  of  this 
would  remember,  and  imitate ;  we  allude  to  the  constMit  reliance 
friiich  was  placed  upon  religion  in  affiiirs  of  every  kind.  No 
voyage  was  commenced — no  war  undertaken — no  treaty  eonclnded 
— -widiout  a  recurrence  of  sacrifice  and  ceremony.  Hence  the 
;axtraordinary  sanctity  which  was  always  attached  to  the  parsons 
of  their  priests ;  hence  also  the  veneration  which  was  paid  to 
ibekr  poets ;  for  as  the  themes  of  their  earliest  songs  were  gene- 
rally the  praise  or  the  actions  of  some  member  of  their  mul- 
tifiuious  mythology,  the  celebrators  partook  of  the  honours  whidi 
were  paid  to  those  whom  they  celebrated ;  and  the  verse,  wUcb 
flowed  in  the  name  of  any  of  their  divinities,  was  supposed  to 
proceed  from  their  immediate  inspiration.  Princes  therefore 
generally  retained  in  their  household  a  Bard,  or  Sage  (for  the 
terms  were  nearly  synonymous),  though  we  are  not  so  wicked  as 
to  suppose  that  the  office  of  Fool,  among  the  ancient  Saxons, 
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bore  any  analogy  to  that  of  Bard,  amoog  the  andent  Graeki. 
There  is  an  example  of  this  custom  in  the  opening  of  the  Odyis^, 
which  has  always  pleased  as  very  much.  The  Poet  has  been 
describing  the  debauchery  and  insolence  of  the  suitors  of  Po- 
ndope, — 

"  A  brnUl  crowd. 
With  insolence,  and  wine,  elate  and  loud.** 

And  when  hb  readers  are  disgusted  by  the  extravagance  and  luxury 
whidi  revels  in  the  i)roperty  of  another,  he  introduces,  bj  way 
of  relief  to  the  glaring  colouring  of  the  rest  of  the  picture, 
the  person  of  an  old  man,  ^ho  still  retains  the  post  which  he  had 
helcl  under  Ulysses,  and  is  compelled  reluctantly  to  sweep  die 
strings  of  his  lyre  by  the  mandate  of  the  dissolute  usurpers  : — 

Kiff»v(  i^  Iv  X^P^^  rcdopcv  irc^MMiXXea  diyre 
^ilfufy  S^y  ^€i^€  Tapa  fAVffrfipmy  itfiayKjf* 
'Urot  6  ^opfAi(wp  &ye/3aXXero  KoXoy  &ei&tr* 

^  To  Phemios  was  consigned  the  chorded  lyre, 
Whose  hand  reluctant  touched  the  warbling  wire ; 
PhemiuB,  whose  voice  divine  could  sweetest  sing 
High  stiainsy  responsive  to  the  vocal  string." 

This,  however,  is  a  custom  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Greeks. 
We  know  that  each  of  the  Highland  Clans  retamed  a  Bard,  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  Clan  and  its  Chief. 
We  imagine  we  have  seen  something  of  the  same  kind  mentioned 
relative  to  the  American  and  Indian  Tribes. 

The  subject  of  the  Iliad  of  course  calls  forth  long  and  spirited 
descriptions  of  ^e  mode  of  warfare  in  use  among  the  ancient 
Greeks.  This  appears  to  us  to  exhibit  plainer  marks  of  barbarism 
than  any  other  part  of  their  character.  They  had  all  the  untu- 
tored-ferocity, llie  dependence  on  personal  strength  or  courage, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  earliest  ages ;  without  the  studml 
manoeuvres  and  the  laboured  machines  which  malicious  Invention 
afterwards  introduced.  The  greatest  quality  inherent  in  a  com^ 
'  mander  was  not  skill  of  head,  but  strength  of  limb ;  few  seemed 
to  lay  claim  to  any  nobler  distinctions  than  those  which  were  to 
be  found  in  the  space  between  their  shoulders.  We  know  not 
whether  the  rude  struggling  of  these  uncultivated  warriors  ia  not  a 
more  interesting  spectacle  than  the  cold-blooded  massacres  of 
modem  days.  In  tne  hand-to-hand  conflict  of  two  princes  there 
le  passion,  and  fiiry,  and  enthusiasm,  for  which  we  look  in  rm 
to  die  cold  and  calculating  tactics  of  Fart  miUtaire. 

The  war,  indeed,  of  those  times  was  naturally  deficient  in  every 
thing  technical  or  scientific.    It  abounded  in  instances  of  iudivi- 
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dual  devotion  and  of  desperate  enterprise,  but  had  no  means  of 
supplying  by  art  the  defect  of  numbers,  or  of  overcoming  an 
obstinate  enemy  by  a  regular ^siege.  It  rather  resembled  the  foray 
of  n  few  pillaging  tribes,  than  the  contest  between  two  powerftil 
nations. 

We  shall  see  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  this  their  undisciplined 
warfare,  when  we  remember  that  piracy,  which  it  so  nearly  resem- 
bled, was  a  mode  of  life  to  which  they  were  greatly  addicted. 
They  saw  in  it  nothing  dishonourable ;  but  on  the  contrary  es- 
teemed   it   a   brave  and  worthy  employment;    their  greatest 
heroes  exercised  it  without  the  smallest  scruple.    They  rather 
jdoried  in  their  robberies  ;  and  recounted  with  a  feeling  of  pride 
meir  achievements  and  their  plunder.     Here  again  there  is  a  ma- 
nifest similarity  between  their  ideas  and  those  of  the  Highlaud 
Clans.    We  do  not  know  indeed  if  a  very  close  parallel  might  not 
be  drawn' between  the  greaved  Greek  and  the  plaided   Moun- 
taineer.   We  shall  throw  out  a  hint  or  two  upon  the  subject,  and 
recommend  the  plan  to  Mr.  Golightly,  if  he  wishes  to  be  witty  in 
No.  X. 

In  the  first  place,  the  love  of  rapine  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned is  inherent  in  both :  the  towns  which  fall  beneath  the 
ravages  of  the  Greek  are  probably  little  superior  in  importance  to 
the  villages  which  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  Scot.  Both  nations 
possess  the  same  romantic  notions  of  individual  bravery :  both 
value  their  booty  rather  from  its  being  the  prize  of  battle,  than 
from  the  weight  of  the  gold,  or  the  number  of  the  cattle,  of  which 
It  consists.  And  to  say  the  truth,  when  we  behold  on  the  one 
aide  Achilles  retiring  from  his  conquests,  with  his  captives,  and  his 
treasures,  and  his  beeves ;  and  when  we  see  on  the  other  the 
Chieflain  of  some  kilted  Clan,  returning  to  his  native  fastnesses, 
aod  driving  the  fat  of  the  land  before  him,  we  hardly  know  which 
of  the  two  cuts  the  more  respectable  figure.  Why  do  we  attach 
Biich  splendid  ideas  to  the  terror  of  Troy?     His  rival  is  a  more 

Eicturesque  object  for  the  design  of  the  painter;  he  is  as  muscu- 
ur  a  model  for  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor ;  but  the  piracies  of  the 
Mountaineer  will  never  be  celebrated  like  the  piracies  of  the 
Myrmidon;  for,  alas!  Gaelic  will  never  sound  so  classical  as 
Greek! 

Many  of  the  superstitions  of  the  one  nation  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  other.  Both  of  them  believe  that  their 
Sages  have  the  faculty  of  foreseeing  and  predicting  future  events ; 
bodi  of  them  place  great  reliance  on  signs  and  auguries;  both 
imagine  that  the  soul  exists  after  death,  and  that  it  continues  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  pursuits  and  the  friends  whom  it  left  upon 
earth.  Much  as  we  are  attached  to  the  fooleries  of  our  old  friends 
before  Troy — to  the  victims,  and  the  priests,  and  the  orades,  we 
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must  coafiBM  that,  (o  our  taste,  the  (daided  Seer^  jrqpt  np  in  Us 
vacant  trance  of  second-tighti  is  a  more  bterestiiig  and  a  more 
poetical  object  than  all  the  mummeries  of  Delphos  or  Dodooa. 
But  there  u  one  point  in  this  legendary  species  of  religion^  in 
which  the  similarity  appears  to  us  rather  remarkable.  We  allnde 
to  dut  extraordinary  union  of  the  opposite  doctrines  <tf  £ree-will 
and  predestioationy  which  so  forcibly  obtrudes  itself  upon  our 
notice  in  examining  the  traditions  of  both  countries.  To  discuss 
this  point  at  any  length  would  require  a  greater  portion  of  time 
than  we  can  devote  to  it ;  and  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  observing,  that  the  fdbulous  self-devotion  of  Adiillesy  who 
is  said  to  have  remained  at  Troy,  although  conscious  that  he  was 
destined  to  die  there,  appears  to  us  to  have  taken  its  rise  firom 
those  notions  of  an  unavoidable  fate  which  Homer  so  frequently 
expresses.  But  this  trait,  which,  as  has  been  often  observed^ 
adds  such  an  exalted  merit  to  the  character  of  the  hero,  has  niam 
paralleb  in  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish  clansmen,  whose  ChicH' 
tains  we  frequently  find  going  with  alacrity  to  battle,  although 
feeling  a  consciousness  that  they  are  seeking  their  death.  But 
look  you  there  again ! — the  self-devotion  of  the  Mountaineer  will 
never  be  celebrated  like  the  self-devotion  of  the  Myrmidon ;  for« 
alas !  Gaelic  will  never  sound  so  classical  as  Greek ! 

Another  conspicuous  ingredient  in  the  character  of  both  is  the 

{>ride  which  both  take  in  ancestry*  The  Greek  and  the  Higb- 
ander  take  an  equal  delight  in  tracing  the  river  of  Aeir  blood 
through  distant  generations,  although  we  fancy  that  the  latter  pays 
rather  the  most  attention  to  the  purity  of  the  stream.  When  he 
looks  over  the  tree  of  his  genealogy,  and  exults  in  the  glorious 
names  which  he  finds  among  its  foliage,  his  feelings  are  not  the 
less  honest,  nor  his  happiness  the  less  fervent,  because  be  sees  no 
Jupiter  in  the  root,  and  no  Venus  perched  among  the  branches. 
And  truly  we  do  not  see  why  the  Descent  of  the  Greek  is  of 
greater  moment  than  the  Descent  of  the  Scot,  except  that  Patro- 
nymics in  idesp  and  ton,  and  iades,  have  certainly  a  nobler  sound 
than  plain,  simple,  unsophisticated  Mac*    But  look  yon  there 

Snin ! — ^The  ancestry  of  the  Mountaineer  will  never  be  celebrated 
e  the  ancestry  <^  the  Myrmidon ;  for,  alas !  Gaelic  will  never 
sound  so  classical  as  Greek ! 

When  any  important  quarrel  calls  for  a  union  of  the  forces 
under  Aeir  numerous  petty  Princes,  the  gadiering  of  the  Greek 
nations  is  precisely  the  gathering  of  the  Highland  Clans.  In 
bodi  the  Commander-in-chief  is  chosen  by  the  vote  of  the  assem^ 
bled  Leaders;  in  both,  his  authority  is  cramped  and  frustrated  by 
the  exclusive  allesianoe  which  is  owed  by  each  sqparate  Clan  to 
its  respective  Chieftain.  In  both,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the 
ill-concocted  materials  of  which  both  armies  are  composed,  quar* 
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rds  and  distenrioDs  are  perpetually  taking  place.  And  why  are 
not  &e  dispates  of  the  Tartans  as  worthy  of  song  as  the  disputes 
of  the  spears  and  the  helmets? — ^They  often  arise  from  the  same 
passions ;  they  often  spring  from  equally  insignificant  causes  $ 
they  often  lead  to  equally  tragical  results.  But  look  you  there 
agam ! — ^The  quarrels  of  the  Mountaineer  will  never  be  cele- 
brated like  the  quarrds  of  the  Myrmidon ;  for,  alas!  Gaelic  will 
never  sound  so  classical  as  Greek ! 

We  inight  go  on  to  trace  the  simile,  in  die  same  strain,  through 
many  other  qualides  and  customs.  We  might  instance  their  mu- 
tual fondness  for  athletic  exercises — the  absolute  authority  exer- 
cised by  the  Chiefs  over  the  persons  of  their  followers — ^the  belief 
mevalent  among  both  nations  of  the  efficacy  of  music  and  charms 
in  the  cure  of  wounds — ^the  custom  of  being  constantly  attended 
by  large  dogs — ^the  union  of  heart  and  hand,  which  in  both  cases 
exists  between  the  Chief  and  his  Foster-brother: — but  this  is  idle; 
the  ttnU'-ensemble  of  the  Mountaineer  will  never  be  celebrated  like 
the  tout-ensemble  of  the  Myrmidon ;  for,  alas !  Gaelic  will  never 
found  so  classical  as  Greek ! 

And  now  that  we  come  to  die  end  of  what  ought  to  have  been 
ended  a  page  ago,  we  recollect  that  we  have  been  wandering 
dirough  a  great  tract  of  paper ;  and  we  hear  Mr.  Golightly  bel- 
lowing in  our  ears  a  reproof,  in  which  we  fear  our  readers  will 
join  him—'*  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Swinburne,  Quid  ad  rem?** 

MATTHEW  SWINBURNE. 


FRAGMENTS  OF  AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  POETRY. 

Wilt  thou  too  depart. 


Genius,  or  Muse,  or  Feeling,  or  Delight, 
Or  Power,  or  Spirit,  whatsoe'er  thou  art. 

And  by  what  name  design'd,  who  dwell'st  the  light 
Of  song  within  us  ■ 


Oh!  sweet  as  Love,  ere  blunted  by  possession! 

Sweet  as  the  "  vernal  joy  ^  by  nature  sent 
Into  the  soul  of  man !  whose  best  expression 

Is  in  the  heart's  unspoken  language  ;  lent 


SOe  To  the  Spirit  of  Poetty. 

To  light  our  duliiess,  and  with  sweet  aggreMioo 

Forcing  old  Night  and  Chaos  to  relent. 
To  waft  aside  the  universal  veil. 
And  make  Creation's  beauties  visible* 

Thou  teachest  man,  that  tfiere  is  more  on  earth 
Than  what  he  hears,  or  sees,  or  feels,  or  knows; 

An  inward  treasure,  of  uncounted  worth. 
Hid  like  the  invisible  honey  in  the  rose ; 

A  world  of  wonders, — a  mysterious  birth. 
Which  thou  but  to  thy  chosen  dost  disclose  ; 

An  immaterial  glory,  passing  far 

All  palpable  light  of  gem,  or  sun,  or  star: 

A  cloud  of  beauty  brooding  o'er  the  world — 

Great  spirit!  beneath  whose  full-exerted  power 
Our  bodily  frame  doth  tremble,  like  a  bough 

Rock*d  by  the  wind ;  before  whom,  in  thy  hour 
Of  charmed  potence,  the  great  mind  doth  bow 

In  royalest  submission,  with  her  dower 
Of  gifts  and  graces  ;  yet  can  lift  her  brow 

Triumphant,  and  with  thee  strange  contest  hold— - 

Controlling  thee,  and  yet  by  thee  controlled. 

For  she  can  grasp  thy  influences,  that  fly 
As  vague  and  viewless  as  the  folding  air. 

And  fix  them  in  her  clayey  moulds,  thereby 
Ta  shape  them  into  forms  so  glorious  fair, 

(Tho'  spoil'd  of  half  their  might)  that  the  great  eye 
Of  earth  shall,  while  time  lasts,  be  riveted  there ; 

The  trophies  of  her  splendid  strife  with  thee. 

Crowning  that  strife  with  immortality. 

O.  M. 
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SONNET, 

TO  CATHARINE  SEYTON. 

So  thou  would'st  tempt  me,  pretty  Neopbyte» 
Me»  bred  in  those  learn'd  halls  whose  seas  erst'broke. 
With  arm  polemic,  Rcmie's  usurped  yoke^    . 
Though  all  unfit  to  wage  with  eyes  so  bright 
And  smiles  so  sweet  the  controversial  fight ; 
Me,  whom  no  few  as  Methodist  assail. 
Me  thou  would'st  tempt  to  quit  the  happy  pale 
Of  England's  Church,  to  pope  and  priest  my  right 
Of  thought  resigning.     Cherish,  gentle  friend. 

The  new-found  light,  if  light  it  be,  and  tread 
Thy  clouded  path  to  heaven  ;  and  let  me  wend 

My  way,  with  difficulty  sore  bested. 
Nor  needing  more  incumbrances,  alone. 
Free  firom  thy  Church's  fetters,  and  thy  own ! 


BOUNCE. 


-'^  optata  hut  frnatur."-^VxEO. 


TiMB  and  Fortune !  mighty  powers. 

Rulers  of  creation. 
Ye,  on  whom  these  hearts  of  ours 

Wait  in  expectation ; — 
Time  and  Fortune !  have  ye  not. 

In  your  sunless  treasure, 
One  unmingled  happy  lot — > 

One  enduring  pleasure  ? 


S04  Th€  fVeddmg. 

'IWe!  there  in  but  one  whose  bliM 

Baffles  thy  enhancing  ;— 
He,  who  finds  in  Lucy's  kiss 

Pleasures  past  advancing ! 
Fortune !  there's  but  one  on  earth 

Who  thy  power  despises ; — 

He  who  prizes  Lucy's  worthy 

He  whom  Ln^  prizes ! 

F.  OOUOHTLT. 


THE    WEDDING; 

A  ROMAN  TALE, 

**  Oh  I  snatcb'd  awa  j  So  Beaaty*!  bloom, 
Oo  thee  shall  preia  no  pondeioiii  tomb! ** 

Btioii, 

By  the  side  of  the  Latin  way,  amidst  many  other  mewMidoi  of 
fallen  greatness  or  faded  beauty,  there  arose  a  small  pillar  of 
white  marble,  bearing  neither  emblem  nor  inscription.  The 
siugular  simplicitj^  of  its  appearance  frequently  exated  die  at- 
tention and  inquiries  of  the  passers-by,  but  no  one  gratified  their 
curiosity.  She  whom  that  marble  commemorated  was  known  to 
few ;  and  those  who  remembered  her  told  not  of  her  virtues ;  for 
they  shrank  from  the  pain  they  felt  in  the  recital. 

jfulia  was  the  daughter  of  distmguished  and  wealthy  parents^ 
m  the  reign  of  Tibenus.  She  was  an  only  child,  and  had  been 
educated  with  the  fondest  attention.  When  she  attuned  hn 
eighteenth  year  she  was  very  beautiful:  she  was  taller  than  most 
women ;  her  nose  was  acquiline,  her  hair  dark  and  glossy ;  thft 
smile  that  played  on  her  lips  was  provokingly  arch,  and  in  her 
large  blue  eyes  dignity  was  inexpressibly  combined  with  tender- 
ness. The  qualities  of  her  heart  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  her 
person ;  so  that  it  is  not  be  wondered  at  that  the  hand  of  Julia 
was  solicited  in  marriage  by  the  heirs  of  many  of  die  first  fiunOies 
in  Rome. 

But  she  had  early  given  away  her  affectionsito  the  son  of  her 
Cither's  brother.  Young  Coelius  was  younger  than  his  cousin^ 
and  fortune  had  given  him  a  lower  station  in  life,  imd  a  humbler 
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property.  He  was  very  handsome,  however^  very  aecomplisbedy 
aad  perfectly  amiable ;  so  that  theparents  of  Julia  made  no  diffi- 
culty <^  acceding  to  the  match.  The  preliminary  ceremonies  had 
beeo  gone  through:  the  hallowed  straw*  had  been  broken 
between  the  young  couple;  the  dower  had  been  settled;  the 
Augurs  had  been  consulted,  and  had  returned  a  favourable 
answer.  Finally,  Coslius  had  presented  to  his  future  bride  die 
sacied  ring,  which  was  to  be  the  pledge  of  their  eternal  affection. 
It  was  a  plain  circle  of  gold,  with  the  mscription  **  in  osienmmf 
It  was  customary  to  put  these  rmgs  upon  the  fourth  finger  of  die 
kfi  handy  because  it  was  imagined  that  a  vein  ran  immediately 
from  that  finger  to  the  heart.  It  was  a  foolish  superstition,  but 
CcsUus  was  observed  to  shudder  when  Julia  placed  her  ring  upon 
the  wrong  finger. 

One  of  the  rejected  suitors  of  Julia  was  a  favourite  with  the 
Emperor.  When  our  tale  is  of  a  creature  so  pure  and  so 
unlnppy  as  Julia,  we  cannot  waste  our  time  in  describing  the 
characters  of  the  wretches  by  whom  her  death  was  effected.  It 
is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  say  that  Marcius  made  use  of  the 
influence  he  possessed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  father  of  Julia 
trembled  for  nb  fortune  and  his  life ;  he  began  to  retract  die  en- 
gagements by  which  he  was  bound  to  his  nephew,  and  to  devise 
friaiis  for  die  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  court-fsvourite. 

Codius  was  an  orphan.  He  had  been  educated  under  the 
same  roof  with  Julia;  and  his  Guardians  had  hitherto  been  amply 
repaid  for  die  expense  of  his  maintenance  by  the  reflection  mat 
they  were  instructing  the  husband  of  their  child.  Now,  how* 
eveff  they  began  to  be  vexed  by  having  him  alwavs  before 
their  eyes ;  they  saw  that  the  accomplishment  of  their  scheme  was 
impossible  while  he  remained  with  their  daughter,  and  thev  pre- 
pared to  remove  him.  The  union  of  those  affectionate  hearts 
was  procrastinated  for  a  long  time  upon  various  pretences;  at 
lasl  me  young  man  was  sent,  m  order  to  complete  ms  education, 
«pon  a  tour,  with  permission  to  return  in  a  year  and  claim  his 
betiodwd  Bride. 

The  year  passed  sadly  away.  He  was  forbidden  to  keep  up 
any  correspondence  with  his  cousin  until  its  expiration.  At  last 
the  happ^  June  arrived  which  allowed  him  to  return ;  which  per- 
mitted nun  to  meet  the  gaze  of  those  bright  eyes,  in  whose  sight 
only  he  seemed  to  live.  He  flew  to  Rome  on  die  wings  of  ex- 
pectancy! 

As  he  approached  die  dwelling-place  of  his  hopes,  his  diougfats, 
his  happiness,  circumstances  occurred  vrhich  filled  him  with  the 
gloomiest  forebodings.    Several  of  his  young  acquaintance,  when 

•  SUpuk.   Hsncs  the  tsna  sl^piMiM. 
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diey  met  him,  shook  their  heads,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  his 
address.  As  he  passed  by  the  mansion  of  his  once-ooDtemned 
rival,  he  observed  a  Slave  clad  in  unusual  finery ;  and  «'  What!  *' 
he  said,  '*  is  Marcius  to  feast  the  Emperor  to-day  ? ''  <'  Marcius/* 
said  the  Slave,  **  will  feast  a  fairer  guest ; — he  will  bring  home 
his  Bride  to-night ! "  Ccelius  started  as  if  a  viper  had  crossed  his 
path;  but  he  recovered  himself  immediately.  ''  It  was  but  a 
suspicion !  '^  he  said,  "  and  I  will  have  done  with  it ! "  He  said 
no  more,  but  ran  on  with  desperate  impetuosity  to  the  well-known 
door.  He  heeded  not  the  malicious  rumours,  and  the  compas- 
sionate whispers,  which  were  circulated  around  him:  wim  a 
fluttering  heart  and  faltering  step  he  hurried  to  the  chamber  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  their  last  parting.  As  he  put  his  hand 
upon  the  door,  a  thousand  visions  flocked  upon  his  brain.  "  Thm 
she  was  good,  and  affectionate,  and  beautiful,  and  true ;  and  she 
looked  upon  me  so  tenderly,  and  spoke  to  me  so  kindly ; — and 
now,  will  her  look  be  as  tender,  and  her  voice  as  kind?  I  will  be 
in  suspense  no  longer  !  "  He  thrust  open  the  door  and  stood  in 
her  presence. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  window,  half-shaded  from  his  view  by 
some  beautiful  orange-trees.  She  did  not  seem  to  have  observed 
his  entrance ;  for  she  did  not  rise  from  her  seat,  nor  move  her 
head  from  the  delicate  white  hand  which  was  supporting  it. 
'*  Julia ! "  he  cried,  in  a'  voice  of  the  wildest  passion ;  but  she 
did  not  stir.  ''  Julia,"  he  said,  coming  nearer,  and  speaking  in  a 
calmer  tone ;  still  she  was  motionless.  ^*  Julia,"  he  whispered 
gently,  bending  his  head  over  the  orange-blossoms.  Their  lips 
almost  met ; — she  started  from  him  as  if  from  pro&nation.  '*  Coc- 
lius ! "  she  exclaimed,  *'  this  must  not  be !  I  have  broken  the 
holy  cake  *  with  another !  to-night  I  shall  be  the  wife  of 
Marcius." 

He  lifted  his  hands  to  Heaven  ; — a  curse  rose  to  his  lips. 
^  May  the  vows  you  have  falsified, — ^may  the  hopes  yon  have 

bl^hted, — ^may  the  heart  you  have  broken but  no,  Julia,'*  he 

continued,  as  he  gazed  upon  her  rayless  eye,  and  her  colourless 
cheek,-—*'  You  have  suffered  much — and  I  cannot — ^I  cannot 
reproach  you ! "  He  hid  his  tears  with  his  hands,  and  rushed 
into  the  street. 

^  She  had  indeed  suffered  much !  Her  face  had  become  pale  and 
emaciated,  her  step  melancholy  and  slow  :  she  no  longer  took  her 
wonted  care  in  arranging  her  dress,  or  setting  in  order  her  luxu- 
riant hair ;  but  this  was  not  the  alteration  which  had  shocked  her 
unfortunate  lover;  it  was  the  languor  which  had  succeeded  to 

*  Hw  ceremony  wis  larely,  if  eTer,  used  in  the  reign  of  Tlberins. 
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her  ttmtural  livdiness, — the  despondency  in  her  every  aeceat^— the 
ahtenee  of  soul  in  her  every  look ! 

The  evening  came,  and  the  ceremony  was  near  at  hand.  JuHa 
suffered  her  attendants  to  adorn  her,  reckless  herself  of  the  pains 
they  took,  and  the  decorations  they  bestowed.  They  put  upon 
her  a  long  white  robe,  quite  plain ;  it  would  have  well  set  off  the 
bloom  of  her  loveliness,  but  upon  the  paleness  of  her  sorrow  it 
seemed  to  sit  like  a  shroud.  They  made  large  masses  of  her  hair 
to  flow  dishevelled  down  her  neck,  and  mingled  with  it  locks  of 
wool,  to  signify  that,  in  her  new  station,  she  was  to  imitate  the 
purity  of  the  Vestals,  whose  peculiar  emblem  it  was.  The  extre- 
mities of  her  long  ringlets  were  curled  and  arranged  with  the  steel 
of  a  lance ;  and  among  her  attendants  there  were  many  pretty 
fltttterings  and  drawings-back  as  they  handled  so  terrible  a  comb. 
Then  they  suffered  her  to  wait  in  quiet  the  approach  of  the  Bride- 
groom. He  was  not  long  in  his  coming.  They  threw  over  her 
lead  the  crown  of  vervain,  and  concealed  her  deathlike  features 
beneath  the  flame-coloured  veil.  They  put  on  too  the  yellow 
alippors,  which  it  was  the  fashion  for  brides  to  wear :  they  were 
90  contrived  as  to  add  considerably  to  the  height,  but  Julia's  was 
CO  much  diminished  by  sadness  and  disease,  that  even  with  this 
assistance  she  did  not  seem  near  her  usual  stature. 

It  was  night ;  and  she  was  borne  to  the  house  of  her  husband 
by  the  light  of  flambeaux.  Three  young  persons,  whose  parents 
were  still  living,  were  her  conductors.  Two  supported  her,  and 
Julia  indeed  stood  in  need  of  support ;  the  third  walked  before 
her,  bearing  a  torch  of  pine.  A  distaff  and  spindle,  a  child's 
coral,  and  other  emblems  of  her  future  duties,  were  carried  behind 
her.  Her  friends  and  relations  also  followed,  each  bearing  in  his 
arms  some  present  to  the  new-married  couple.  Coelius  was 
amon^  them,  but  he  concealed  his  face  in  the  folds  of  his  gown, 
and  his  smothered  sighs  attracted  no  observation. 

At  last  they  came  to  the  threshold  of  the  Bridegroom;  it  was 
tastefully  adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers ;  and  woollen  fillets^ 
smeared  with  oil,  were  hung  round  to  keep  out  enchantments. 
The  master  of  the  hou^e  stood  at  the  door,  and  the  crowd  gathered 
round  it  to  witness  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony. 

They  asked  her,  according  to  custom,  under  what  title  she 
came?  She  had  opened  her  lips  to  answer,  when  Coelius  ran  for^ 
ward  and  threw  himself  between  Marcius  and  his  beloved.  ^'  Oh ! 
no,  no! ''  he  cried;  '^  I  cannot  hear  it ! — do  not,  do  not  kill  me 
quite!'* — ''Back,  back!"  she  said,  shuddering, — ^'^  shall  I  not 
obey  my  father  ?  "  The  youth  heard  not — saw  not ;  he  was  led 
away,  senseless  and  unresisting ;  and  the  ceremony  proceeded* 
Again  she  was  asked  under  what  title  she  came ;  and  she  an- 
swered, as  was  prescribed  for  her,  in  a  low  but  distinct  tpne, 
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"^  Vhi  tmCmm,  ego  Caia!  '*  •  They  lifted  ber  from  the  gnmndy 
for  it  was  reckoned  an  evil  omen  to  touch  the  thre^old  in  her 
entrance.  Thej  lifted  her  from  the  ground,  and  she  spoke  no 
word,  and  made  ao  struggle.  But  ere  they  bad  set  down  her  foot 
•pon  her  husband's  floor,  she  trembled  with  a  convulsive  quivers 
ingy  and  her  head  fell  back  upon  the  youth  who  supported  her 
left  shoulder.  Again  they  put  down  their  burden,  but  it  was 
quite  motionless !  They  tore  the  veil  from  her  head ; — her  look 
was  fixed  and  quiet ; — her  eye  open  and  dull ; — she  was  quite 
dead! 

P.  a 
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[Mr.  Courtenay  is  both  surprised  and  grieved  to  hear  that  the  on- 
warrantable  curiosity  of  the  Public  has  cast  a  sacril^ous  eye 
upon  his  Private  Correspondence ;  and  that  his  Private  Letter 
to  a  brother  Monarch  has  been  made  the  subject  of  animadver- 
sions totally  uiMUStifiable.  To  prevent  mistakes,  he  thioka  it 
necessary  to  inform  the  Public,  that  his  Private  Correspoodenoe 
is— NOT  TO  BE  READ.] 


IV. 

PBREORINB   COURTENAY   TO    MR.   B.   BOOKWORM. 
MY    DEAR    BENJAMIN, 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  happy  terminatioB  of 
ye^r  literary  labours.  Allow  roe  to  congratulate  you,  not  hypo- 
critically, or  sarcastically,  or  triumphantly,  but  sincerely,  and  as  a 
firiend*  We  have  been  long  opposed  to  each  other,  as  writers ; 
and,  although  the  sword  of  attack  was  sheathed  by  me  almost  as- 
soon  as  it  was  drawn,  on  your  side  its  point  has  fa^en  constantly 
protruded  in  a  very  threatening  attitude.  I  mean  not  to  compliitt 
of  this  ;  I  wiH  say  nothing  but  what  is  civil  and  conciliatory ;  it 
would  be  unmanly  in  me  to  do  otherwise,  now  that  my  adversary 
is  Aors  du  combat.  Well  then,  you  have  said  your  My,  and  we 
will,  if  you  please, 

*  Leave  this  keen  encounter  of  onr  \iritB. 
And  lUl  to  someUiing  of  a  slower  method.*' 

I  have  heard  it  remarked,  my  good  Benjamin,  that  yoor  last 

*  This  was  the  oustomsry  response,  signifying,  ^  Where  )foa  are  the  mastsr  I' 
■hsnbeihsinlstfvssT'^ 


Nmnber  is  soniewhat  dear.  I  most  confess,  and,  I  beKete,  yoa 
mtist  confess,  that  the  matter  contained  therein  is  soniewhat 
scanty^  but  nevertheless,  as  it  is  the  kst  time  I  shall  have  an  op-» 
portunity  of  patronizing  you,  I  have  not  grudged  yoa  my  shining; 
Vou  have  taken  leave  very  decently,  or,  m  the  words  of  the  old 
housewives,— -''  You  have  made  a  good  end  ! ''  I  must  aay  I 
rather  envy  you.  But  there  is  one  passage  in  your  last  scene 
wfaiofa  rather  surprised  me : — 

^  If  the  '  Etonian'  has  behaved  in  a  maimer  unworthy  of  its  Conductois 
to^irards  the  '  8aU-Bearer^  there  is  no  reason  that  I  should  retaliate  a  8iBg!6 
wofd  upon  them! " 

My  magnanimous  rival !   let  us  go  over  the  grounds  of  our 
squabble  temperately. 

I  was  originally,  as  you  know,  the  Conductor  of  a  small  Miscelr 
lany,  in  manuscript ;  I  was  requested  to  establish  a  Periodical 
Publication  in  its  place.  I  declined  it,  on  the  ground  that  the 
talent  of  Eton  was  not  adequate  to  such  an  undertaking.  Soon 
after,  ''  The  Salt- Bearer ''  was  advertised.  I  felt  a  curiosity  to 
know  something  of  its  authors,  because,  had  the  work  been  con- 
ducted by  any  person  upon  whose  discretion  or  authority  I  could 
rely,  I  should  have  been  ^lad  to  have  supported  him  to  the  best 
of  my  abilities.  I  made  mquiries,  without  effect,  among  such  of 
my  schoolfellows  as  were  most  distinguished  for  genius  or  in- 
dustry :  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  '*  The  Salt-Bearer  **  was  not 
actually  set  on  foot  by  an  Etonian,  or,  at  least,  not  by  one-  at  that 
time  belonging  to  the  School.  I  made  inquiries  upon  this  point 
at  your  Bookseller's,  and  could  get  no  answer.  Was  it  not  na- 
tural for  me  to  believe  that  my  suspicions  were  correct  ?  I  did 
believe  so,  and  I  made  no  secret  of  ray  belief.  Was  I  obliged  by 
any  motive  of  justice  to  withhold  my  ideas  respectinjS  one  who 
voluntarily  thrust  himself  in  a  mask  before  the  Public  ?  Who 
baa  any  scruple  in  expressing  his  opintons  relative  to  Junius? — or 
tbe^  Scotch  novelist  ?— or  **  John  Bull ? '' 
.  Well !  the  work  appeared,  and  if  I  thought  that  it  was  not 
calculated  to  advance  the  credit  of  Eton,  my  judgment  may  havq 
been  erroneous ;  but  it  was  the  judgment  of  many  persons,  wiser 
far  than  either  Peregrine  Courtenay  or  Benjamin  Bookworm.  I 
eKpreased  that  judgment,  and  my  reasons  for  it,  very  openly ;  and 
again  I  must  ask,  by  what  principle  should  I  have  been  withheld 
from  doing  so  i  There  were  one  or  two  cuts  at  myself  in  your 
debutf  but  they  were  so  insignificant  that  I  cannot  even  censure 
you  for  making  use  of  them. 

The  work  proceeded,  and  some  friends,  who  took  more  interest 
in  my  little  Manuscript  Miscellany  than  it  deserved,  wished  me 
to  publish  some  extracts  from  it,  in  order  to  do  away  the  sUua 
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which  the  reputation  of  Eton  had  suffered  from  the  writings  of 
^  The  Salt-Bearer."  It  is  needless  for  me  to  explain  why  the 
project  of  the  *'  Selection  "  was  given  up,  and  that  of  the  "  Eto- 
nian "  substituted  in  its  place.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  hearty 
promises  of  support  which  I  immediately  received  convinced  me 
that  those  of  my  schoolfellows,  whose  good  opinion  I  wished  to 
enjoy,  were  not  displeased  at  the  steps  I  had  taken. 

When  the  First  Number  of  "  The  Etonian ''  was  in  a  state  of 
forwardness,  I  received  from  a  friend,  whom  no  one  can  know 
without  esteem,  some  very  witty  remarks  upon  ^'The  Sah-Bearer," 
intended  for  insertion  in  the  King  of  Clubs :  it  had  been  my 
intention  to  refrain  from  any  mention  of  your  publication,  but 
the  remarks  in  question  amused  me  so  much,  that  I  felt  very  loth 
to  withhold  them  from  my  Readers.  While  I  was  thus  wavering, 
your  Fourth  Number  appeared,  in  which  I  was  alluded  to  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner.  I  have  not  room  to  quote  the  whole 
of  your  attack.  I  was  accused  of  *'  rancour ;" — "  malice ;" — 
"  pride ;" — ^*  hatred ;" — "  and  a  variety  of  ill-natured  offences." 

Alas !  the  infirmities  of  Human  Nature ! — I  confess  it,  Mr. 
Bookworm,  I  flew  into  a  most  devouring  passion ; — I  lost  my 
temper,  Mr.  Bookworm,  and  I  shouted, ''  To  Arms ! "  And  truln 
to  say,  a  youth  like  me,  who  had  all  his  life  preserved  a  good, 
respectable,  quiet,  silly  sort  of  character ;  who  had  always  had 
a  great  propenrity  to  sitting  in  doors,  and  a  great  horror  of  duel- 
ling ;  who  had  borne  no  reputation  more  disgraceful  than  that  of 
**  Sapf  no  nickname  more  opprobious  than  that  of  '*  Toupf^ 
— I  say,  Mr.  Bookworm,  such  a  youth  as  this  might  fly  off  at  a 
tangent,  when  he  was  fulminated  at  by  so  terrible  an  assailant.  I 
repeat  it, — I  lost  my  temper ;  I  hurried  to  the  Printing-OflBce ; 
and  I  not  only  discharged  the  light  javelin  *  which  had  been  put 
into  my  hands  by  my  friend,  but  took  from  my  own  armory  a 
less  keen,  but  more  ponderous  weapon,  which  you  may  look  for 
in  the  *'  Second  Meeting  of  the  Club.^  I  confess  it ;  1  was  veiy 
abusive.  But  my  abuse  lighted  upon  literary,  not  moral  cha- 
racter. I  believe  I  accused  jou  of  dullness,  stupidity,  presump- 
tion ; — I  am  not  sure  if  I  did  not  call  you  a  Blockhead  !  But  if  I 
had  said  one  word  of  "  malice," — '^  rancour," — or  *'  hatred," — I 
should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  apologize  for  it  long  ago ! 

Well!  No.  I.,  with  all  its  severity,  went  forth  to  die  world ;  I 
grew  cool,  and  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  been  so  violent.  I  said  to 
myself,  **  if  the  author  of  this  work  receives  my  attack  in  silence, 
and  honours  me  with  not  one  word  in  reply,  he  will  take  a  high 
ground,  and  obtain  a  superiority  over  me  which  1  shall  never  be 
able  to  recover.''    This  made  me  very  uneasy. 

*  Hie  mater  |Murt  of  the  satire  here  alladed  to  has  been  ntreached  ia  o« 
Second  Edldoii. 
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-  By-and-bye  your  next  Number  appeared  I  I  was  happier  than 
you  can  conceive !  Every  sarcasm  I  had  uttered  was  answered 
by  one  twice  as  furious ;  if  Peregrine  was  angry,  Benjamin  was 
mad :  I  hugged  the  dear  invectives  with  delight  \  as  you  waxed 
more  wrathful  I  waxed  more  pleased ;  and  at  last,,  when^  as  the 
climax  of  my  happiness,  I  found  that  you  had  4>een  carping  at  the 

*'  Lines  to ;"  those  lines  which  would  have  done  nonour 

to  any  living  poet ;  those  lines  which,  had  they  appeared  in  your 
columns,  would  have  made  "The  Salt-Bearer"  worthy  of  im- 
mortality;— then  I  flung  down  the  book  in  transport,  and  exr 
claimed, — '^  Our  enemies  arc  the  best  friends  we  have  i " 

From  that  time  to  the  present  '*  The  Etonian "  has  never  re« 
newed  the  contest.  The  answers,  however,  which  you  have 
published  to  the  strictures  of  a  Correspondent  upon  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge,  have  shown  that  "  The  Salt-Bearer"  was  some^ 
what  reluctant  to  lay  down  the  cudgels.  There  was  also  an 
occasional  sly  hit  at  Peregrine ; — especially  one  on  the  score  of 
Plagiarism,  which  the  audior  did  not  think  fit  to  support  by  any 
examples.  You  remember  the  lines  "  To  a  Young  Lady  on  her 
14tb  Birthday,"  inserted  in  your  Fourth  Number? — You. have 
accused  me  of  Plagiarism,  but  I  did  not  retaliate.  Neither  was 
I  severe  upon  your  literary  connexion  with  a  certain  Mr.  H*, 
because  I  believe  that  connexion  was  at  least  commenced  when 
you  were  ignorant  of  the  man's  notorious  character. 

And  now,  after  the  furious  reply  in  your  Fifth  Number,  and  the 
occasional  hits  in  its  successors,  you  come  forward  and  say, 
^  there  is  no  reason  that  I  should  retaliate  a  stngfe  word"  The 
palpable  absurdity  of  this  generosity  must  be  so  evident  both  to 
yourself  and  your  readers,  that  I  need  say  no  more  upon  the 
subiect. 

At  all  events,  our  warfare  Is  now  over.  I  know  not  what  your 
feelings  may  be  towards  me,  but  1  assure  you  that  in  mine  not 
a  particle  of  hostility  exists :  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  I  have 
shaken  hands  with  you,  not  re  ver&f  but  by  a  Poetical  License. 
I  feel  no  reluctance  in  allowing  that  the  prose  composition  of  your 
latter  Numbers  has  exhibited  many  signs  of  improvement;  and 
that,  if  the  support  you  have  received  has  been  no  greater  than  I 
believe  it  to  have  been,  the  Editor  of  the  *'  Salt-Bearer"  has  gone 
through  his  work  respectably. 

You  and  I,  Mr.  Bookworm,  have  made  much  noise  in  our  day, 
and  have  excited,  among  our  fellow-Etonians,  a  greater  sensation 
than  two  such  insignificant  beings  ever  excited  before.  There 
has  been  much  talk  about  us,  which  has  now,  I  believe,  ceased; 
and  there  has  been  much  hot  blood  between  us,  which  has  now, 
I  trust,  grown  cool.  For  my  part,  I  can  look  back  to  our  early 
disputes  as  if  they  were  the  events  of  a  former  age ;  and  detect 


our  respective  blunders  and  mistakes  as  calmly  as  if  I  .were 
making  the  same  examination  into  the  conduct  of  our  greats 
grandfiftthers. 

When  I  throw  a  glance  over  the  iourney  which  oar  Etonian 
writers  have  travelled^  I  fisuicy  that  1  see  three  difierent  routes 
leading  towards  the  same  point.  In  the  centre,  Messrs.  Grifin 
and  Grildrig  are  riding  a  couple  of  clever  nags,  at  a  good  round 
trot :  on  one  side,  Mr.  Bookworm  is  bestriding  what  is  com* 
monly  termed  "a  safe  Cob  for  an  infirm  Gentleman;"  which 
scrambles  over  his  ground  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  spectatmB 
imagine  he  will  come  to  a  dead  stop  every  instant:  on  the  other 
side  is  Mr.  Courtenay, — ^whip  and  spur,  whip  and  spur,  the 
whole  way ; — ^up  hill  and  down  hill,  bush  and  briar,  furze  and 
fence, — it  is  the  same  thing.  Mr.  C,  they  say,  never  uses  a  curb ; 
and  the  animal  occasionally  waxes  so  formidably  obstinate,  that 
ihe  has  infinite  difficulty  in  keeping  his  seat. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is,  that  it  would  have  been  well  for 
you  to  have  had  a  little  less  discretion,  and  for  me  to  have  bad  a 
little  more;  it  would  have  been  well  for  you  to  have  drunk  a 
flittle  more  punch,  and  for  me  to  have  drunk  a  little  less.     But 
-what  could  I  do?    The  '* Salt-Bearer"  appeared,  and  was  voted 
.milk  and  water!     It  was  necessary  for  roe  to  prepare  a  aoore 
.potent beverage!     I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  if  the  ''Micro- 
cosm" itself  had  appeared  immediately  after  "  The  Salt-Bearer/' 
its  success  would  have  been  precarious.    Eton  wanted  something 
ipore  pungent!    "The  Etonian"  substituted  the  punch-bowl  for 
the  tea-pot;  and  people  ran  away  from  Mr.  Bookworm's  best 
bohea,  to  see  Mr.  Golightly  squeezing  the  lemons. 

I,  Peregrine  Courtenay,  as  is  well  known,  am  a  very  aob^ 
long-faced  sort  of  Editor,  somewhat  of  a  friend  to  a  quiet  pint  of 
ale,  or  a  social  glass  of  old  port,  but  a  most  abominable  enemy 
{I  hope  Sir  Thomas  will  not  be  angry)  to  every  thing  that  <beavs 
the  name  of  downright  jollification. — I  was  therefore  not  less 
surprised  than  my  friends  at  finding  myself  a  Member,  nay  the 
President,  of  a  Club,  so  formidably  jovial.  Many  times  during 
the  first  week  of  my  reign  did  I  turn  round  in  an  absent  fit  and 
exclaim — "  How  in  the  name  of  sobrie^  did  I  ccrnie  here?" 
However,  finding  that  there  were  no  spints  in  our  punch-bowl 
saving  the  spirit  of  good-humour,  and  no  danger  of  intoxicatiQn 
saving  the  intojucation  of  success,  I  gradually  became  reoonciled 
to  my  situation,  and  can  now  get  drunk,  in  print,  with  very 
tolerable  success.  With  you,  however,  my  dear  Sir,  I  adi  quite 
sober.  I  would  not  have  ventured  to  obtrude  myself  upon  your 
.retirement  in  a  condition  of  which  you  could  have  disapproved. 
I  do  assure  you,  upon  the  word  of  an  Editor,  that  I  'have  dmdk 
nothing  this  momnig  but  some  **  Meanders  of  Sensibility/'  by 
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f«  J«veiiis/'-*Href7  weak  and  corky  indeed;  tod  some  ''  TlicUings 
from  Tweed/'  by  ''  Allen-a-Dale/'  the  first  bottle  of  which  hu/n 
.poisoned  half  the  Club. 

1  have  been  remarking  upon  the  birth  of  you  and  me.    Let 
tne  now  look  back  to  your  decease^  and  forward  (alas !)  to  my 


You  have  taken  leave  of  your  readers,  I  must  say,  pretty 
decently.  I  regret,  however,  that  you  have  not  thought  fit  to 
disclose  to  the  world  the  names  of  your  several  Correspondenta, 
jmd  the  papers  for  which  you  are  indebted  to  them.  I  regret  it, 
not,  beheve  me,  from  any  silly  curiosity,  but  merely  firom  a 
regard  for  your  own  character.  I  wish  you  had  shown  (I  know 
yma  could  have  shown)  that  it  was  not  your  hand  which  put 
vsBoour  and  matice  and  hatred  into  your  Fourth  Number ;  that  it 
was  not  your  ingenuity  which  coined  that  unlucky  nullie  in  your 
Fifth.  But  however — ^you  have  delivered  your  Farewell  Addresa, 
and  I  am  getting  ready  mine.  Oa  the  <28th  of  July»  (I  weep  as 
I  ttank  of  it)  the  Club  wUl  be  dissolved,  and  ''  The  Etonian  *' 
w31  be  no  more. 

In  the  concealment  of  your  Correspondents'  names,  I  think  I 
shaD  not  imitate  you.  It  is  at  present  my  intention  to  adopt  a 
eootrary  line  of  conduct.  I  am  actuated  in  this  by  two  very 
opposite  motives — by  a  feeling  of  modesty  and  a  feeling  of  pride. 
"Modesty  induces  me  to  take  care  that  I  may  not  be  commended^ 
MB  I  'have  been,  for  writings  n^hich  are  another's ;  and  that  others 
may  not  be  abused,  as  they  have  been,  for  writings  which  are 
■HBO. .  Pride,  on  the  other  hand,  compels  me  to  wish  that  my 
name  may  appear  in  print,  coupled  with  names  which  are,  and 
long  will  be,  a  part  of  our  most  triumphant  recollections.  When 
I  reoect  muitingly  on  the  powerful  mmds  upon  which  Peregrine 
Cowtenay  has  leaned  for  support,  I  would  fam  hope  that  in  after- 
yean  lie  may  continue  to  share  in  their  praises — to  partake  of 
iieit  immortality ! 

I  sfaaR  be  very  sorry,  Mr.  Bookvirorm,  to  give  up  my  Editor- 
alup;  and  yet,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  think  I  shall  be  very  glad. 
To  say  the  trnth-^the  plain,  honest,  unvarnished,  unsophisticated 
tnithy — Editorship  is  a  desperate  bore.  Eh  Hen  I  I  did  not 
MBconntcr  it  voluntarily !  As  Shakspeare  says,  "  some  are  bom 
great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust 
opoQ  them ! " 

What  a  bore  it  is  to  have  an  idle  Contributor! — ^''My  dear 
Mr.  Montgomery!  your  pen  has  been  dry  a  long  time,  and  we 
can  ill  do  without  you."  ''  I  will  go  to  work  immediately,  Mr. 
Courtenay ;  what  shall  it  be  ?— another  Essay ! ''— ''  Excellent ! " 
**  But  Acn  I'm  so  idle !  or  another  Somnium  i " — ''  Admirable !  '* 
Bnt  then  I'm  so  idle!  or  another  poem  in  the  Ottuva  Bimaf". 
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— **  InraiitaUe !  ^ — ^'  Bat  then  I*m  so  in-com-pfe^MB-Bip^ly 
idler 

What  a  bore  it  is  to  be  criticized  by  a  blockhead  !^^^  Mr* 
Editor,  the  public  opinion  of  ^our  merits  is  higher  than  k  should 
be/' — **  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  but  I  think  you  are  singular  in 
your  opinion.'' — ^'^  Mr.  Editor,  your  levities  are  dis|^usting!*'«— 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  but  I  think  you  are  mistaken !  "— 
''  Mr.  Editor,  your  impertinence  is  insufferable !  ** — **  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Sir,  but  I  think  you  are /' 

What  a  bore  it  is  to  have  a  troublesome  Contributor !  "  Mr. 
Moonshine!  it's  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  insert  your 
Ode ! " — '^  My  Ode !  oh !  dock  it,  and  dress  it,  and  alter  it ;  I 
leave  it  quite  to  your  judgment!  you'll  oblige  me!  really  now!"— - 
''  I  have  made  a  few  corrections  here,  Mr.  Moonshine  !  I  hope  yoa 
approve ! " — *'  Approve  !  why,  zounds !  Courtenay,  I  won't  swear, 
but  you've  cut  out  the  sting,  the  point,  the  attraction  of  the 
whole.  Look  here,  man,  what  have  you  done !  Bless  me !  what 
have  you  done  with  Urien's  beard?  " — *'  Urien's  beard.  Sir?  Oh ! 
Urien's  beard  was  too  long,  a  great  deal  too  long.  Sir ;  flowed 
dirough  three  stanzas  and  a  half !  I  have  used  the  razor,  shaved 
him  pretty  close,  indeed  ! " — ''  Ignorance !  may  you  never  have 
a  beard  of  your  own  to  shave,  or  a  razor  to  shave  with !  And, 
murder !  Sir,  what  have  you  done  with  MtxtVL  ?  my  'ejaculated 
flames,'  my  '  vomit  of  sulphur,'  and  my  *  artillery  of  Tellus ? '  " 
— **  Why,  really.  Sir,  without  a  joke,  your  £tna  was  too  louci^ 
too  loud  a  great  deal.  Sir ;  and  you  have  put  too  much  fire  in  it ; 
Oh !  by  far  too  much  fire  ;  -  more  fire  than  £tna  ever  vomited 
since  she  swallowed  her  first  emetic ! " — '^  Fire,  Mr.  Courtenay ! 
you  have  left  my  verses  cold  as  the  love  of  a  blockhead,  or  Sir 
Thomas  Nesbit  before  his  morning's  draught !  However,  Sir,  I 
depend  on  my  picture  of  Melpomene  in  my  last  strophe !  Don't 
you  think  it  must  strike,  Mr.  Editor?" — '«  Strike!  Sir,  1  have 
struck  it  out ! " — ''  Struck  it  out !  struck  out  Melpomene !  what ! 
the  '  pale  blue  eye,'  and  the  '  gaze  of  wonderment,'  and  the  '  long 
dishevelled  hair,'  and  the  dagger,  and  the  bowl ! " — *'  It  went  to 
my  heart.  Sir,  to  strike  out  a  bowl  of  any  sort,  but  it  was  the  most 
insipid  bowl  I  ever  tasted ! " — **  Go  to  the  Devil,  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay ! " — **  I  am  goiiu;  there  this  minute,  Mr.  Moonshine  ;  but, 
upon  my  honour,  me  Ode  can't  go  with  me ! " 

What  a  bore  it  is  to  be  pointed  at ! — What  a  bore  it  is  to  be 
laughed  at ! — ^What  a  bore  it  is  correct  manuscripts  ! — What  a 
bore  it  is  to  correct  proofs  ! — What  a  bore  it  is  to  scribble  all 
day ! — ^What  a  l|ore  it  is  to  scribble  all  night! — ^What  a  bore  it  is 
to  but  I  will  stop  before  I  work  myself  into  a  fever ! 

HtlM !  My  trammels  are  indeed  heav^  upon  me  !  but  ^6u  have 
got  rid  of  yours.     Whether  you  have  retired  to  your  Sabine  farm. 
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or  to  the  sacred  recesses  of  Orante ;  wbedier  you  are  choppinjg 
logic,  or  chopping  cabbages ;  whether  you  are  invocating  Mathesis 
or  the  Muse ;  whether  you  are  dreaming  of  problems  or  of  proof- 
riieets — of  the  senate  house  or  of  second  editions  ;"-4issure 
yourself,  Mr.  Bookworm,  that  the  best  wishes  of  Peregrine 
Courtenay  are  with  you ;  and  allow  him  to  conclude,  as  he  began, 
by  congratulating  you  most  sincerely. 

Your*8,  editorially, 

PEREGRINE  COURTENAY. 


TO  HOPE. 


Kind  Spirit!  balm  of  care  and  wrong, 

Sweet  playfellow  of  Reason, 
Accept  a  light  May-rooming  song, 

A  song  of  thy  own  season. 

Thou'rt  fairer  than  thy  comrade,  Joy, 
Though  she's  the  younger  sister ; 

Hadst  thou  been  ours  without  alloy. 
We  never  should  have  miss*d  her. 

Sweet  Hope !  thou  lov'st  us  well,  and  yet 
Thou  wilt  not  serve  us  blindly ; 

Thou  hast  no  petted  favourite  ; 
Who  loves,  must  use  thee  kindly. 

Too  delicate  for  the  rough  play 

Of  boisterous  expectations,' 
From  their  rude  grasp  thou  slipp'st  away. 

And  leav'st  us  to  impatience. 

We  chide  thee,  Hope,  and  wish  thee  oft 

By  Pleasure  superseded ; 
Yet  thou  art  kind,  however  scoffed. 

And  com'st  again  when  needed. 
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Thou  falKft  upon  os  like  a  gleam 

Of  sunshine  unexpected ; 
Thy  sports^  like  children's,  aimless  seem. 

Yet  are  they  heaven-erected. 

We  call  thee  false — 'tis  but  thy  ape. 
The  thing  that  so  deceives  us. 

Comes  without  cause,  an  airy  shape. 
And  without  reason  leaves  us. 

For  thou  art  of  immortal  birth ; 

No  thing  of  here  or  now; 
Thy  place  of  dwelling  is  on  earth. 

But  not  of  earth  art  thou ! 

May  7,  1821. 


W. 


THE  RASHLEI6H  L£TTER-BAG. 

V. 

Mr.  Samuel  Rashleigh  to  Lady  Caroline  Rashkigh. 

Eton  ColL  May  7, 1811. 
MT  DEAR  MAMMA, 

According  to  your  particular  desire  I  have  sent  you  a  pretty 
quick  account  of  our  arrival,  which  was  as  safe  as  you  could  ever 
have  possibly  desired  ;  and  as  to  time,  the  only  fault  was  that  we 
were  rather  too  soon.  Perhaps  you  and  Papa  will  think  this  impoa- 
sible ;  but  I  assure  you  they  tell  me  that  it  would  have  been  mudi 
better  for  us  to  have  stayed  m  London  a  few  hours  longer,  and  not 
to  have  come  here  so  unfashionably  early.  Henry  is  very  moch 
of  their  opinion,  as  in  that  case  he  would  have  been  able  to  have 
visited  a  few  more  sights,  particularly  the  wild  beasts,  which  he 
declares  he  will  take  especial  care  never  to  miss  a^in.  Yoa 
cannot  imagine  any  thing  more  dismal  than  Eton  looked  sa  vfe 
drove  into  the  College  boundaries,  or  any  thing,  in  fact,  more 
totally  different  from  the  gay  and  crowded  appearance  wluch  the 
Long  Walk  exhibited  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  a  new  comer. 
There  was  scarcely  a  single  creature  in  the  street^  excepting  a  few 
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CpUegirs  moping  :aboiit  m  tbek  longiblack  gowns^  the  verypio' 
ture  Ihat  one  would  fancy  of  every  £ingthat  is  sorrowful.  The 
Chapel,  .the  School-Room,  and  all  the  buildings  in  the  place, 
loqk^  ten  times  blacker  than  usual^  and  many  of  diem,  from 
Ibeir  barred  and  grated  ¥rindow8,  bore  a  very  near  >resemblaiiQe  to 
so  many  prisons.    The  shops,  which,  as  I  think  I  told  you^  are 

Eetly  .numerous  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Hawte/ 
luaea,  were  almost  all  closely  shut  up,  as  I  understand  they 
fAvnys  are  during  our  holidaya,'^-^  pretty  good  proof  how  these 
mstryoooks,  and  such  sort  of  people  here,  live  upon  the  boys. 
Towards  evening  they  all  began  to  brush  up  their  windows,  and 
to  iiet  out  their  dainties  in  the  nicest  possible  display,  in  order  to 
entice  tome  newly-arrived  customers*— determined,  I  dare  say,  to 
make  up  for  three  weeks'  lost  time  by  an  additional  squeese  of  the 
wdl-Uned  pockets.  Indeed  there  seems  to  be  a  sharp  contest 
among  the  harpies  of  Eton,  to  see  which  shall  get  the  most  of  the 
boys'  money  before  it  is  all  gone.  Between  them  all  this  last 
purpose  is  pretty  soon  accomplished. 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Form  boys  will  be  here  in  a  very  few  days, 
and  then  every  thing  will  go  on  as  regularly  as  ever  again.  I 
aboirid  think  that  they  composed  half  of  the  School.  By-the-bye, 
it 'is  high  time  for  you  to  know  that  I  am  called  Rashleigh  Major ^ 
and  Henry  Rashleigh  Minor;  and  this  is  the  only  means  of  dis- 
tinction which  it  is  proper  for  me  or  any  body  else  to  use.  To  be 
sure  it  seems  very  ridiculous  to  be  obliged  to  learn  a  new  way  of 
addressing  one!s  brother ;  but  if  I  was,  by  any  mischance,  to  call 
him  by  his  Christian  name,  I  should  most  infallibly  be  laughed  at. 
I  must  allow  that  I  think  Mr.  PlodwelFs  method  is  superior  to 
the  Eton  one  in  this  point ;  for  he  always  used  to  mark  us  plainly 
enough  by  the  old  plan  of  Senior  and  Junior.  Some  of  the  boys 
have  already  pitched  upon  a  spot  of  ground  in  the  Playing-Fields, 
intending  to  a^k  leave  of  the  Captain  of  the  School  to  appropriate 
it  entirely  to  the  use  of  our  Cricket.  The  knowing  ones  tell  me 
that  it  is  excellently  adapted  for  the  purpose  ;  and,  with  a  little 
mowing  and  rolling,  and  such  sort  of  care,  which  diey  intend  to 
^p9^it,  wiH  become  really  beautifid.  Tlie  principal  mover  in  all 
4hi^ae  '•fibifs  is  a  young  Baronet,  iby  name  Sir  W.  Roby,  who  ift 
§i0Op  as  I  understand,  to  be  head  bowler.  He  has  astonished  me 
two«der6iUy  by  various  accounts  of  the  amazing  distance  to  which 
|m  ;€an  drive  a  ball ;  Heaven  defend  me  from  ever  going  half  so 
te  to  fetch  it!  But  it  is  some  consolation  to  consid^  that  he 
ja  rather  ^iven  ^o  the  marvellous.  Henry,  I  find,  took  a  very  early 
jOpportwuty  of  ^oii^  up  to  the  shop,  according  to  fai»  agreensevt 
wdi  Papa,  and  choosing  a  bat.  Ue  is  quite  in  ecstasies  at  hav«- 
aiig;got  one  so  much  streaked  as  to  lesemble  mahogany,  and 
idaoferea  (that  it  was  quite  his  own  tmassisted  selection.    It  oer- 
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taiiily  b  a  very  pretty  one,  and  I  hope  it  will  turn  'out  well.  My 
Tutor  tells  me  that  I  must  take  very  great  pains  with  my  verses, 
in  order  to  be  ioU  up  for  good  before  my  trials  for  the  Fifth 
Form*  which  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  next  month.  But  I 
suppose  this  will  want  explanation.  The  Assistant  Master,  who 
always  inspects  our  compositions,  takes  any  one  copy  thai  he 
thinks  deserving,  and,  after  we  have  altered  the  faults,  and  written 
it  over  very  neatly,  sends  it  up  to  the  Head  Master,  who*  takes 
some  opportunity  to  read  it  out  to  the  boys  assembled  in  School, 
This  is  reckoned  a  very  great  thing,  and  much  greater  than  I  have 
any  hopes  of  succeeding  in ;  but  of  course  I  will  do  my  best*  I 
find  there  are  two  parties,  a  boat  party,  and  a  cricket  one ;  and 
they  consider  it  quite  impossible  to  belong  to  both.  The  latter 
are  at  a  stand  at  present,  because  the  principal  leaders  are  not 
yet  arrived ;  but  the  boats  are  all  ready,  and  look  very  gay,  with 
their  fine  gilding  and  painting,  even  to  the  blades  of  the  oars.  J 
will  tell  more  about  their  proceedings  by-and-bye.    There  are  a 

I^ood  many  new  boys  already,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  they 
ook  quite  as  foolish,  appear  quite  as  confused,  and  get  rather 
more  teased,  than  I  did.  You  know  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  never 
to  be  singular.  It  is  to  be  hoped  something  will  happen  to  make 
my  next  letter  a  little  more  interesting.  In  the  meantime,  you 
must  accept  our  united  loves,  and  believe  me  to  be,  my  dear 
Mamma, 

Yours  affectionately, 

SAM.  BASHLBIOH. 


VI. 

Mr  Samuel  Rashleigh  to  the  Rev.  Marmaduke  Bradshaw. 

Eton,  Bfsy  tS,  1811. 
MY  DBAB  UNCLB, 

I  imagine  that  you  have  already  discovered  that  I  have  acquired, 
among  other  qualifications  peculiar  to  an  Etonian,  an  extreme  ttn*> 
willingness  to  letter-writing.  This  fault  is  a  very  fashionable  one 
here  now,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  prevailed  a  little  even  in  your 
time.  Lake  other  people  in  similar  circumstances,  I  comfortedl 
myself  most  ingeniously  by  the  expectation  that  you  would  hear 
all  about  us  from  home,  where  we  both  sent  very  ample  despatches^ 
and  confirmed  them  in  the  holidays.  Now  1  have  positively  sat 
down  to  beg  pardon  for  past  offences,  or,  to  speak  m  Eton  lan- 
guage, to  ask  for  my  first  fault — to  profess  better  manners  ia 
future--aiid  punctually  to  give  you  my  very  best  thanks  for  a  most 
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4(ffiectHal  piece  of  service,  which  you  rendered  both  of  us,  and 
which  I  shall  proceed  faithfully  to  relate.  You  may  fancy  my 
astonishment,  and  alarm  too,  when  I  was  ordered,  quite  unex- 
pectedly, by  a  sudden  messenger,  to  come  to  Swinburne,  one  of 
tlie  Sixth  Form.  I  made  a  thousand  conjectures  about  the  reason 
of  his  sending  for  me,  and  began  to  consider  and  try  to  recollect 
if  I  could  have  offended  him  by  not  shirking  him  out  of  bounds,  or 
any  other  transgression.  I  asked  the  boy  who  was  despatched  for 
me  *'  if  he  was  sure  that  I  was  the  right  person?  if  he  knew  my 
name,  or  what  I  was  wanted  for  ?  "  with  innumerable  other  ques- 
tions, all  in  vain.  However,  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  disobey 
the  summons ;  so  I  followed  along  quietly  enough,  but  in  a  terri« 
ble  fright,  and  looking,  as  I  should  judge,  very  much  like  a  crimi- 
nal. What  then  must  have  been  my  surprise,  or  rather  delight, 
when  upon  my  arriving  in  the  presence  of  this  formidable  man  of 
authority,  he  first  of  all  mentioned  your  name,  and  asked  "  if 
I  was  not  your  nephew  ?  How  long  1  had  been  here  ?  What 
part  of  the  School  I  was  in?  and  how  I  liked  it?"  This  was 
not  the  examination  I  expected,  so  I  plucked  up  my  spirits,  and 
answered  with  a  little  confidence.  After  this  he  took  me  to 
several  of  his  friends  in  the  same  part  of  the  School  as  him- 
self, and  desired  me  to  thank  them  each  for  their  Liberties, 
which  he  had  obtained  from  them  in  my  behalf.  Of  course  I 
did  as  I  was  ordered ;  but  it  was  very  absurd  to  thank  a  person 
before  you  knew  that  he  had  done  any  thing  for  you.  If  I  had 
been  in  a  laughing  humour,  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  offended 
them.  However,  Swinburne  gave  me  an  explanation  of  the 
business  ;  and  as  I  think  it  is  an  old  custom,  I  shall  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  know  all  about  it.  The  advantage  of  these 
JJberties,  as  they  call  them,  I  assure  you  I  have  already  ex- 
perienced ;  for  I  can  go  about  with  twice  the  satisfaction,  now 
that  I  can  be  seen  by  these  great  people  at  a  distance,  out  of 
bounds,  with  impunity.  It  appears  that  your  friend  Swinburne 
was  determined  not  to  do  things  by  halves ;  for,  after  doing  me 
this  service,  he  volunteered  to  be  my  protector,  and  particularly 
enjoined  me  to  apply  to  him  in  case  any  one  should  bulfy  me. 
Nothine  as  yet  has  obliged  me  to  have  recourse  to  his  mediation ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will :  hawever,  a  powerful 
friend  is  not  a  bad  thing  anywhere,  and  his  name  may  do  a  good 
deal  for  me.  This  interview  had  the  very  contrary  effect  from 
what  I  expected.  I  went  away  as  happy  as  a  prince,  and  ten 
times  better  pleased  with  Eton  than  ever.  Some  short  time  after- 
wards, on  a  whole  holiday  morning,  I  received  a  note,  containine 
an  invitation  from  my  new  patron  to  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock.  I 
soppose  we  are  rather  later  now  than  you  used  to  be.  This  seemed 
to  me  rather  a  strangCoccurrence^  but  it  was  not  for  me  to 
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reason  upon'it^  00  away  I  potted  exactly  at  the  hour^  with  toy 
rolls  in  my  hand,  and  found  my  way  to  Swinburne's  room.  There 
were  no  powdered  footmen  to  announce  me,  bo  I  opened  the 
door  and  walked  into  an  apartment, — to  be  sure  it  was  not  a  very 
large  one, — quite  full  of  company,  who  received  me  as  I  made 
my  bow  with  a  general  laugh.  This  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered 
at,  considering  how  laughable  a  figure  1  must  have  been  with 
the  rolls  that  I  carried,  staring  around  like  one  thunderstrucki 
without  the  least  motion  either  one  way  or  the  other.  Luckily 
enough,  Swinburne  was  roused  by  this  noise  from  a  deep  conver- 
sation he  had  entered  into  with  Courtenay ;  and  perceivmg  me  in 
the  situation  just  mentioned,  came  very  opportunely  to  mv  relief^ 
and  introduced  me  as  a  new  subject  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Clubs,  in  whose  honour  the  breakfast  was  given.  It  was,  indeed, 
fit  for  any  King  of  any  country,  unless  he  chooses  to  dislike 
(which  he  certainly  has  no  right  to  do)  eggs,  chocolate,  ham, 
chicken,  beefsteaks,  meat-pies,  patis,  and  various  other  good 
things  with  which  the  table  was  covered.  The  party  then 
present  seemed  to  be  quite  of  my  opinion,  for  every  thing  de- 
creased most  rapidly  under  their  knives  and  forks.  I  had  no  idea 
of  such  a  various  display ;  it  was  a  complete  dejeune  a  lafourcheiie, 
and,  after  our  little  tea-table,  looked  quite  magnificent.  They  say, 
however,  that  nothing  which  another  person  would  eat  at  dinner 
oomes  amiss  to  an  Etonian  by  way  of  breakfast.  Perhaps  they 
had  not  carried  their  luxury  so  far  in  your  time.  The  fi^s  were 
at  a  side-table,  busily  employed  in  eating  too,  unless  :when  they 
were  sent  away  to  fill  up  a  chocolate-pot,  or  get  some  more  eggs^ 
or  other  errands  of  the  same  kind.  Now  that  I  have  given  you  so 
good  a  description  of  the  entertainment,  I  must  tell  yOu  a  little 
about  the  guests.  Courtenay  I  have  mentioned  ;  then  there  was 
a  good-natured-looking  man  of  the  name  of  Harvey,  a  very  great 
favourite  with  all  the  lower  boys ;  another,  called  Rowley,  who 
ate  prodigiously,  and  gave  his  opinion  upon  every  thing,  whether 
it  was  good  or  bad,  in  a  most  authoritative  manner ;  Sir  Tbomaa 
Neshtt,  Lozell,  Oakley,  and  a  host  of  other  worthies,  not  for« 
getting  Grolighdy,  who  came  in  about  the  middle  of  breakfiut,  a 
thorough  Dandy,  and  made  a  thousand  excuses.  The  fact  iw, 
he  was  longer  than  ordinary  in  arranging  his  neckcloth,  which  it 
a  curious  piece  of  mechanism.  However,  he  contrived  to  talk 
more,  and  cut  more  jokes,  than  any  other  in  the  room,  thoagh 
only  in  half  the  time.  The  conversation  turned  a  good  deal  on 
the  **  Etonian,'*  a  book  which  is  written  by  some  of  the  boys,  and 
comes  out  monthly.  I  verily  believe  that  some  of  the  company  I 
have  just  numbered  have  a  pretty  deep  interest  in  it.  I  remember 
now,  very  well,  having  seen  the  magazine  in  the  bo<JLseller'sabo|^ 
with  a  dunud  print  of  the  King  of  Clubs  on  the  outside,  and  this 


k  no.  doubt  what  SwinburDe  wished  me  to  pay  allegiance  lo«    I 
shall  certainly  buy  the  last  Number,  thus  far  testifying  my  good* 
ditpontion ;  and  shall  send  it  to  you  pretty  soon,  for  I  am  sure 
yoU'  would  like  to.  see  any  thing  that  comes  from  Eton.   .  Henry  is- 
to  have  the  Liberties  as  well  as  myself ;  I  am  to  give  him  instruc- 
tion about  them.     Now  all  this  I  with  very  ^ood  reason  attribute 
to  you ;  and  I  have  taken  an  early  opportunity  to  testify  my  gra- 
titude,  although  an  unlucky  Saint's  Day  has  given  us  what  the 
Head  Master  calls  a  ''  wholesome  "  Jvur  Exercise-week^  and  we 
are  just  in  the  middle  of  it.    The  cncketers  complain  bitterly  of 
the  cold  weather.     I  begin  to  understand  the  game,  and  to  handle 
the  bat  with  proper  attitude,  which  all  agree  to  be  indispensible. 
Indeed,  all  the  best  players  have  each  his  peculiar,  and,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  inimitable,  sort  of  action,  which  they  display  wl^le 
the  bowler  is  preparing  to  deliver  the  ball.    This  consists  in 
squaring  of  elbows,  in  various  contortions  of  the  wrists,  and  many 
omer.  evolutions,  equally  useful  and  elegant.    Some  shake  their 
bats  with  considerable  violence,  others  wield  and  flourish  them 
with  perfect  ease  and  command.    In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  as 
much  art  necessary  for  the  management  of  this  instrument^  as  ai 
lady  requires  for  the  graceful  use  of  her  £an  ;  so,  of  course,  an  in- 
experienced boy  like  me  cannot  expect  to  attain  it  in  a  day* 
However,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  astonish  you  when  I  come 
home,    for  I  positively  bowled  out   one   of   the  ficst-ratea  ia 
our  dub  the  other  day,   and   once  hit  hard  enough  to  entitle: 
me  to  walk  with  a  ^eat  air  once  or  twice  round  my  wicket> 
after  I  had  done  runmn^,  by  way  of  recovering  my  breath.    Toi 
do  this  in  proper  style,  is,  I  assure  you,  reckoned  a  most  difficult-. 

_  among  the  most  expert  performers ;  utterly  unattainabk,  I; 

sure^  by  any  of  the  rustics  (Etonic^  Clods)  whom  one  sees- 
playing  at  home.    1  have  written  to  you  in  plain  English,  /earing, 
that  the  dialect  which  we  use  in  general  .has  been  imported  .since, 
yoitleft  the  School.     By  the  way,  your  name  still  continues  in. 
existence  on  several  of  the  Upper  School  paneb,  though  the  art 
of  cutting  out  seems  to  have,  been  considerably  improved  since: 
your  time,  or  rather  I  suppose  it  was  not  formerly  considered  too; 
much  trouble  for  a  boy  to  undertake  the  task  hmiself ;  whereas  • 
nowv  very  few  boys  condescend  to  be  seen  engaged  in  such  a- 
degnuUng  employment.    Indeed,  there  is  a  man  who  is  specially 
occupied,  and,  I  fancy,  gains  no  inconsiderable  emolument  front 
the  simple  office  of  conferring  immortality  at  the  moderate  chai^ge 
ol  half-a-crown,  (be  the  length  of  the  name  what  it  vrill — monosyl- 
labic*  or  tetrasyllable)  on  any  body  who  chooses  to  pay  for  it.   As 
it  in  the  fashion,  therefore,  for  boys  on  leaving  school  to  be  so  imr 
nuMtaliaed,  I  have  given  special*  injunctions  that  a  space  may  be 
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reserved  for  Henry  and  myself^  immediately  under  ^'  M«  Bbad- 
SHAW,  17B7." 

Swinburne  and  Henry  desire  me  to  remember  them  kindly  to 
you ;  and,  widi  many  thanks  to  you  for  this  friendly  introduction 
to  Swinburne,  believe  me 

Your  a£Pectionate  nephew, 

S.  BASHLEIGH. 

p.  S«— Remember  me  kindly  to  Guidott.    I  hope  he  was  in  time 

for  ''  the  Little  Salisbury.*' 


VII. 

Lady  Caroline  Rashleigh  to  the  Masters  Rashleigh. 

Stapylton  HalL 

MY  DEAR  BOYS, 

Your  letters  came  quite  as  soon  as  I  could  have  wished ;  that 
is  to  say,  much  sooner  than  any  body  expected.  The  news,  too, 
»  as  good  as  we  possibly  could  have  desired ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  epistle  is  quite  free  from  that  heaviness  and  sorrow  which 
used  to  distinguish  the  first  notice  of  your  return  to  Mr.  Plod* 
well's ;  and  which  was  never  enlivened  by  the  various  touches  and 
alterations  which  it  used  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  that  worthy 
gentleman.  You  seem  to  be  rather  vexed  at  arriving  so  much 
earlier  than  you  need  have  done.  It  was  entirely  owing  to  our 
over-anxiety  for  you  to  be  in  good  time ;  and  we  will  take  care, 
in  future,  to  manage  these  matters  better,  and  not  to  commit  so 
serious  a  mistake.  We  think  of  you  very  often,  and  miss  you 
very  much,  I  assure  you.  It  is  not  a  little  consolation,  how- 
ever, to  think  that  you  like  Eton  so  well,  as  hardly  to  consider 
it  in  the  light  of  a  school.  I  do  not  think  that  you  looked 
very  gloomy  at  starting;  and  I  am  sure  that  your  late  letter 
bore  no  marks  of  Bli^ck  Monday.  You  are  a  happy  person 
to  live  in  such  a  busy  place,  where  you  have  always  plenty  of 
subjects  for  writing  upon.  Here  we  go  on  in  our  regular  course ; 
and  uothine  appears  to  occur  that  you  would  wish  at  all  to  hear. 
The  dogs,  horses,  and  the  other  living  creatures,  will  not  furnish 
a  single  line ;  and  our  neighbours'  affairs  are  not  a  bit  more  inte- 
resting than  our  own.  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  the 
gamekeepers  have  discovered  two  fellows  in  the  act  of  stealing 
some  pheasants'  eggs.  How  they  are  to  be  punished  I  do  not  at 
present  know ;  but  your  Papa  declares  that  they  shall^  not  eacape 
with  impunity,  if  he  can  prevent  it.    I  hope  that  he  will  not  piit 
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bimselT  too  niach  forward  on  the  occasion,  for  these  poachers  are 
always  in  confederacy^  and  perhaps  they  will  attack  us  in  gangs, 
as  they  have  done  other  people,  when  they  find  that  they  will  be 
caught  if  they  come  singly.     We  positively  think  of  going  to  town 
Tery  shortly,  and  Mr.  Uashleigh  is  at  this  time  looking  out  for  a 
house.     Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  get  leave  to  pass  a  day  or 
two  with  us  there ;  perhaps,  even,  we  shall  come  down  to  Eton, 
wUch  I  have  a  great  wish  to  see  :  but  nothing  is  settldd,  and  I 
would  not  have  you  flatter  yourself  too  much  with  any  expecta* 
tioD  of  the  sort.    The  principal  object  of  our  journey  would  be 
to  get  masters  for  your  sister,  which,  as  you  know,  are  not  to  be 
met  with  at  home.    It  does  really  seem  quite  a  pity  to  leave  the 
country  just  as  it  is  beginning  to  look  pretty  ;  and  1  cannot  con* 
ceive  what  infatuation  it  is  that  induces  every  body  to  crovrd  to 
London  in  the  very  loveliest  time  of  the  year.    You  talk  a  good 
deal  about  your  cricket-club,   and  seem  as  if  you  liked  the 
thoughts  of  It.    You  must  not  suppose  me  to  luiow  any  thing 
about  the  game ;  but  I  have  always  understood  that  it  is  a  good 
one  for  boys  and  men  too :  so  I  am  glad  to  hear  tfiat  you  tal^  an 
interest  in  it,  particularly  as  I  think  it  much  better  to  amuse  your* 
self  in  that  manner,  than  in  going  on  the  water.   Pray  do  not  get 
into  one  of  those  odious  boats  before  you  can  swim.     I  shall 
trust  to  you  for  preventing  Henry.    When  he  likes  to  write,  and 
has  plenty  of  time,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  him,  as 
well  as  from  you ; — the  oftener  the  better.    The  Westburys  in- 
tend to  send  their  little  boy  to  Eton  as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough. 
Your  account  has  quite  turned  their  heads ;  and  your  being  there 
it  not  a  little  inducement ;  for  no  doubt  you  would  be  able  to 
help  hhn  on  a  good  deal.   Your  father  and  sister  desire  their  beat 
lofea  to  you  a^  Henry. 

Your8«  very  affectionately, 

C.  RAaHUIOH. 


rtiM 


VIII. 

iXader  Henry  Haskleigh  to  Miss  Raskleigk. 

Eloo^  JiiBS  T. 
VT  DEAR  SiStBR, 

I  AM  determined  to  show  you  that  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
|iromise  that  I  made  you  in  the  Holidays ;  and  partly  from  my 
Own  inclinaUon,  and  partly  too,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  my 
brother's  orders,  1  have  sat  down  with  a  sheet  of  letter-paper 
t>efore  me,  manfully  resolving  tO  cover  it  at  all  hazards.  Samuel 
has  written  to  my  Uncle  to  thank  him  for  askbg  Swinbnme,  one 

VOL.  n.  Y 
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of  the  Sixth  Form,  to  take  notice  of  us,  which  he  has  done  ?erf 
effectually;  and  is  a  capital  friend,  I  assure  you.    One  would 
hardly  suppose  that  any  body  could  have  been  so  good-natured, 
who  knows  as  little  of  us  as  he  does.     But  I  will  not  talk  to  you 
about  these  stupid  things  any  longer ;  for  I  am  certain  that  they 
will  suit  my  brother  ten  times  better  than  me,  as  you  will  discover 
when  he  chooses  to  give  his  account.     I  am  much  too  cunning  to 
lake  so  much  trouble;  besides,  I  think  I  shall  eclipse  all  his 
prosing  by  the  splendid  description  I  mean  to  give  you  of  the  an- 
pnal  Regatta  which  took  place  on  the  4th,  and  a  very  pretty  sight 
it  was.     You  must  positively  come  here  when  it  happens  again, 
and  we  will  take  care  to  send  you  timely  notice.    All  the  long 
boats  (to  the  number  of  nine  or  ten)  were  ranged  along  the  bank 
of  a  large  meadow,  just  out  of  Eton,  and,  at  a  settled  time,  thc^ 
all  set  off,  in  order,  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  rowed  a  long  way 
up  the  river,  to  a  place  called  Surly-hall,  where  there  was  a  large 
•upper  laid  out  in  the  open  field,  not  only  for  the  crews,  but  idim 
for  all  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Form.     If  it  had  been  a  week  later, 
Sam  would  have  been  there ;  as  it  is  now,  he  is  not  better  than  I 
amr— merely  a  lower  boy.     But  to  return  to  my  story.    The 
river-side  was  lined  with  an  immense  number  of  people — all  col- 
lected to  see  the  boats  start,  or  rather  to  see  the  dresses  of  the 
rowers.     They  had  mostly  straw  hats,  and  very  gay  embroidered 
blue  or  white  jackets,  besides  great  gilt  buckles  m  their  sboe0, 
such  as  one  observes  old  codgers  wearing,  only  that  tliey  were 
newer,  and  wreathed.     But  the  steerers  were  the  principal  attrac- 
tion— all  dressed  out  in  silks  and  velvets,  and  gold,  after  the 
Turkish  or  some  other  outlandish  fashion.     I  must  say,  some  of 
ihem.  looked  more  like  girls  than  boys,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  those  were  the  wisest  who  had  naval  uniforms  ;  for  it  seems 
more  in  character.    I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  every  boat 
hadj  a  particular  flag,  painted  with  some  device  or  other,  and  a 
motto.  Directly  after  the  procession  had  begun,  there  was  such  a 
scampering  and  racing  about,  that  you  would  positively  have  ima- 
gined that  half  Eton  was  on  horseback.    I  could  hardly  recognise 
some  of  my  acquaintances,  metamorphosed  as  they  were  by  their 
new  equipments  of  spurs,  top-boots,  hunting-whips,  and  straight* 
cut  coats.  What  capital  fun  it  must  be  hiring  a  horse  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  just  to  show  off!  (to  be  sure  we  were  not  locked  up  in 
our  house  till  half  an  hour  later  than  usual  that  ni^ht.)    The 
Master  said,  that  he  could  not  tell  the  reason  why  that  mdulgence 
should  be  given  then  more  than  at  any  other  time ;  but  I  dare 
say  in  reality  he  knows  well  enough.     I  do  believe  that  Smirk 
would  have  cut  a  very  respectable  figure  there,  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  beaten  most  of  them.     You  never  saw  such  animals 
collected  together  in  your  life  before,  many  of  them  with  hardly  a 
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leg  to  stand  on,  and  bones  peeping  through  their  skins ;  others 
just  taken  up  from  a  common,  with  all  their  winter  hair  about 
them,  as  if  they  had  never  felt  a  currycomb ;  and  the  best  were 
but  poor  creatures.  Then  there  was  such  flogging,  and  hollow- 
ing, and  riding  against  one  another,  that  the  Epping  Hunt  could 
never  have  been  more  ridiculous  ;  and  great  part  of  the  company 
preferred  going  to  look  at  them  eating  their  supper.  However, 
all  managed  to  arrive  at  Windsor  Bridge,  or  somewhere  about  it, 
before  the  fireworks  began ;  and  most  of  the  carriages,  as  you 
B»y  imagine,  brought  with  them  pretty  good  loads  of  the  boys, 
who  managed  to  cram  themselves  in  every  part*  Samuel  and  I 
got  into  a  house,  which  commanded  an  excellent  view  of  the 
place  where  the  fireworks  are  exhibited,  viz.  a  sort  of  island  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  covered  with  willows,  which  they  call  here 
SB  eydp  and  perhaps  elsewhere  too,  but  I  never  heard  of  tba 
iame»  It  was  quite  dangerous  to  stand  on  the  biidge,  frcnn  the 
preaMire  of  the  horses  and  vehicles,  not  to  mention  tliat  the  fabric 
Itself  is  very  shaky,  and  not  at  all  unlikely  to  tumble  down  with 
Uny  extraordinary  weight.  When  the  boats  came  down,  they 
pursued  each  other  round  this  eyot^  and  under  the  bridge  with 
the  utmost  rapidity;  and  I  understand  it  is  reckoned  a  great 
trivnpii  if  they  can  strike  the  •one  before  them  with  their  bow, 
and  this  they  call  bumping.  By  this  time  it  was  getting  quite 
daric^  and  the  fireworks,  which  they  tell  me  were  unusually  good, 
ahowed  themselves  to  the  greatest  advantage,  as  well  as  some  va* 
fiegeled  lamps,  which  were  ranged  about  upon  trees  and  poles. 
The  water-rockets  pleased  me  better  than  any  thing.  The  Cap* 
tain  of  the  Oppidans  has  the  arrangement  of  all;  and  they  say 
that  the  present  one  (Sir  Thomas  Nesbit)  deserves  great  praise 
for  bis  part  of  the  business.  I  am  very  well  content  that  he 
ahoaM  have  as  much  as  he  can  possibly  wish  for,  because  I  think 
him  a  very  good  fellow,  which  is  quite  as  much  as  one  Eton  boy 
can  say  for  another.  Of  course  it  is  quite  unnecessary* for  me  to 
inform  you  that  we  all  got  home  at  the  proper  time.  And  so 
nrach  for  the  4th  of  June!  If  you  are  half  as  well  pleased  with 
the  relation  as  I  was  with  the  sight,  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied ; 
and  you  must  allow  that  I  have  sent  you  a  very  full  one.  Samuel 
is  at  this  moment  deeply  employed  in  his  verses,  or  he  would 
have  sent  a  few  lines.  However,  he  begs  to  join  in  love  to  you. 
Mamma,  Papa,  with,  my  dear  Harriet, 

Your  very  affectionate  Brother, 

H.  BA8HLET6H. 

P.  S.   I  have  already  ascertained  that  our  ElecHon  Holidays 
(ep  diey  call  them)  commence  on  the  50th  of  next  month, 

Y  9, 
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IX. 

Mr.  S.  RashUigh  to  R.  Raihle^h,  Etq. 

Eton,  Jtme  II. 
MY  DEAR  PATHER^ 

I  AM  80  well  pleased  with  my  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  a  Fifth 
Form,  tfiat  I  have  taken  up  my  pen  to  give  yon  the  veiy  earliest 
intelligence  of  my  delivery  from  fagging,  which,  by«the-bye^  I 
always  cared  for  bat  little,  and  of  my  power  to  fiig»  which  at  pi^ 
sent  I  care  for  still  less.     I  have  passed  through  my  trials  much 
more  easily,  and  much  more  successfully,  than  I  expected  ;  for  I 
really  have  taken  the  places  of  three  boys  who  were  before  me^ 
Neither  of  them  were  very  transcendent  geniuses  ^  but  itili  J  had 
not  the  most  distant  idea  of  being  put  above  them.    The  diange 
of  which  I  have  just  informed  you  is  termed  a  Remove,  and  affecia 
more  or  less  the  whole  School.     Henry,  among  the  rest,  has  fdt 
its  influence,  and  is  now  in  that  part  which  I  have  just  lefu    He 
has  acquitted  himself  extremely  well  in  trials,  and  is  very  hanqr 
at  the  thought  of  changing  his  Terence  for  some  other  anthovs^ 
which  I  do  not  wonder  at ;  for  it  is  certainly  rather  above  the 
comprehension  of  boys  of  his  age,  or  mine  either.     My  studies^ 
too,  are  «  little  changed ;  but  widi  the  exception  of  Homer,  Ho- 
race, and  Virgil,  they  lie  principally  in  two  volumes,  containing 
extracts  from  various  writers  lumped  together,  as  the  title-page 
sets  forth,  ''  In  usum  Regia  Schola  Etonensii"    Then  I  have 
nothing  further  to  do  with  the  tracing  of  Maps  on  paper  over  a 
glass,  or  the  other  means  here  used  for  the  learning  of  Geogra- 
phy ;  besides,  I  both  say  and  construe  my  lessons  to  a  different 
Master.    It  is  miite  incredible  how  very  little  an  Etonian  knows 
of  Arithmetic.    I  verily  believe  that  many  here,  not  considered 
deficient  in  abilities,  would  be  very  much  puzzled  with  a  simple 
multiplication  sum,  and  the  very  cleverest  would  stand  a  bad 
chance  if  they  were  tried  in  the  Rule  of  Three.  There  are  people 
who  teach  ciphering,  but  I  do  not  see  that  many  learn,  or,  if  they 
do,  I  am  afraid  that  they  recollect  but  little.     I  am  exceedingly 
glad  that  Mr.  Plodwell  taught  me  as  far  as  he  has  done ;  for  I 
stand  but  a  poor  chance  of  acquiring  any  knowledge  of  that  sort. 
There  are  speeches  now  every  week.     I.  suppose  they  are  exer- 
cised often  against  the  grand  display,  which  takes  place  before  the 
next  Holidays,  when  the  School  is  crowded  with  ladies  and  gen* 
tlemen.    The  Orators  are  M  from  the  Sixth  Form:  they  walk 
out  into  tfie  oiiddle  of  the  Sdiool,  in  full  dress,  and  spou^  and, 
saw  the  air,  with  various  success.    The  Speeches  are  genendiy 
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tin,  sometinies  Greek,  and,  on  the  great  occasion,  a  chosen 
few  are  favoured  with  English,  for  the  edification,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, of  the  female  part  of  the  audience,  who  (no  disparagement 
to  their  learning)  ought  to  be  in  some  degree^  recompensed  for 
listening  so  long,  and  so  attentively,  to  what  thej  cannot  un- 
derstand. 

It  is  quite  ridiculous  to  observe  what  great  politicians  some  of 
my  Schoolfellows  are.  There  are  a  good  many  pastrycooks'  shops 
where  they  take  in  newspapers,  which  are  much  more  eagerly 
devoured  than  any  of  the  cakes,  or  other  good  things,  especially 
wheo  Parliament  is  sitting.  It  is  incredible  with  what  vigour 
aad  animosity  one  will  attack  the  Ministers,  and  another  defend 
Ifaem.  In  fact,  if  you  believe  their  arguments,  they  seem  to  know 
t  great  deal  more  than  any  of  the  leading  Members  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  I  hear  that  some  time  ago  a  few  of  the  most  vio- 
lent actually  drew  up  an  Address  to  the  Queen,  which  they  would 
have  sent,  if  they  could  have  got  sufficient  signatures.  I  have 
■keedy  picked  up  a  great  number  of  very  agreeable  ConSf  as  we 
term  our  acquamtance  here,  and,  if  you  put  your  projected 
scheme  of  paying  us  a  visit  into  execution,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
introduce  them  to  you.  In  the  mean  time,  with  best  love  to 
Mamma  and  Hamet,  believe  me, 

Yovr  affectionate  Son, 

9.  9A8ELBIOH. 
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BT   FREDERICK    GOLIGHTLY,   ESQ. 

CANTO  n. 

^  A  most  delicate  moniter ! "— Bbakspears. 

■ 

The  mom  is  laughing  in  the  sky. 
The  sun  hath  risen  jocundly. 
Brightly  the  dancing  beam  hath  shone 
On  the  cottage  of  clay,  and  the  abbey  of  stMe, 
As  on  the  redolent  air  they  float. 
The  songs  of  the  birds  have  a  gayer  note, 

*  la  this  bis  second  Canio,  Mr.  GoUglitly  bas  taken  most  imMravnuiUbla 
lifcsrtiis  witli  kis  metres.  He  has  the  authority,  he  says,  of  nil  mydern  Poe^ ; 
bat  I  eater  my  protest  esalosl  all  soeb  iimoTatlimt,  P.  C, 
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And  the  fall  of  the  waters  hath  breatfied  around 
A  purer  breathy  and  a  sweeter  sound ; 
And  why  is  Nature  so  richly  drest 
In  the  flowery  garb  she  loveth  best  ? 
Peasant  and  Monk  will  tell  you  the  tale  I 
There  is  a  wedding  in  Nithys-dale ! 

With  his  green  vest  around  him  flung. 
His  bugle  o'er  his  shdulders  hung» 
And  roses  blushing  in  his  hair. 
The  Minstrel-Boy  is  waiting  there ! 
O'er  his  young  cheek  and  earnest  brow 
Pleasure  hath  spread  a  warmer  glow. 
And  Love  his  fervid  look  hath  dight 
In  something  of  etherial  light : 
And  still  the  Minstrel's  pale  blue  eye 
Is  looking  out  impatiently. 
To  see  his  glad  and  tender  bride 
Come  dancing;  o*er  the  hillock's  side. 
For  look !  the  sun's  all-cheering  ray 
Shines  proudly  on  a  joyous  day ; 
And,  ere  his  setting,  young  Le  Fraile 
Shall  wed  the  Lily  of  Nithys-dale ! 

A  moment,  and  he  saw  her  come. 
That  maiden,  from  her  latticed  home. 
With  eyes  all  love,  and  lips  apart, 
And  faltering  step,  and  beating  heart. 
She  came,  and  joined  her  cheek  to  his. 
In  one  prolonged,  one  rapturous  kiss. 
And  while  it  thrilled  through  heart  and  limb. 
The  world  was  nought  to  her  or  him ! 
Fair  was  the  boy ;  a  woman's  grace 
Beamed  o'er  his  figure  and  his  face ; 
His  red  lips  had  a  maiden's  pout. 
And  his  light  eyes  look'd  sweetly  out. 


Scattering  a  thottsand  mid  flasket 

Beneatli  their  long  and  jetty  lashes ; — 

And  she^  the  still  and  timid  bride^ 

That  clung  so  fottdl  j  to  his  side, 

Might  well  have  seem'd,  to  Fancy's  Mgfat» 

Some  slender  thing  of  air  or  light ! 

So  white  an  arm,  %  pale  a  cheeky 

A  look  so  eloquently  meek, 

A  neck  of  such  a  marble  hue,  «    ' 

An  eye  of  such  transparent  blue,     '  :      '  • '  " 

Could  never,  never,  take  theb  birth  >': 

From  parentage  of  sordid  earth !: 

H<^'ihat  had  searched  ffiir  England  ro^UHl^'    -  * 

A  lovelier  pair  had  never  found,  "'    :'i  'v  ■   .* 

Than  that  minstrel  boy,  tbe  young  Le  jPnd^/ 

And  Aliice^  the  Lily  bf  Nithyis-dale  (    : 

•  .  •   I 

.    .      ' ;    1 

Hark!  hark  I  a  sound!  it  iies  along,  * 
How  fearfaUy ! — ^a  trembling  throng 
Come  ronnd  the  Bride  in  wild  amaae. 
All  ear  and  eye  to  hear  and  gaze ; 
Again  it  came>  that  sound  of  wonder. 
Rolling  alone  like  distant  thunder ; 
''  That  barbarous  growl,  diat  horrid 
Was  it  indeed  a  human  voice? 
The  man  must  have  a  thousand  tongues. 
And  bdlows  of  brass,  by  way  of  lungs ! " 
Each  to  his  friend,  in  monstrous  fuss. 
The  staring  Peasants  whispered  thus  :— 
"  Hark !  hark !  another  echoing  shout ! '' 
And,  as  the  Boobies  stared  about,. 
Just  leaping  o'er  a  mountain's  brow. 
They  saw  the  Brute  that  made  the  row ; 
Two  meadows  and  a  little  bog 
Divided  them  from  cruel  Gog ! 
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Maiden  nd  matmoi  boy  and  n^an,  ] 

You  can't  conceive  how  fast  thej  ran  I 
And  as  they  scampered,  you  might  hear 
A  thousand  sounds  of  pain  and  fear. 
''  I  get  so  tired  **— •<  Where's  my  son  1  "•^ 
''  How  fast  tfie  horrid  beast  comes  on!"^- 
<<  What  plaguy  teeth  I ''— '« You  heard  him  foar? 
**  I  never  puffed  so  much  before  1  ''-«- 
''  I  can't  imagine  what  to  do ! " 
<<  Whom  has  he  caught  ?  "— '« I've  lost  my  shoe ! 

*'  Oh !  I'm  a  sinful " ''  Father  Joe, 

Do  just  absolve  me  as  we  go  I '' 

<'  Absolve  you  here  ?  pray  hold  your  pother; 

I  wouldn't  do  it  for  my  mother ! 

A  pretty  time  to  stop  and  shrive. 

Zounds !  we  shall  all  be  broiled  alive  I 

I  feel  the  spit ! "— *•  Nay,  Father,  nay. 

Don't  talk  in  such  a  horrid  way !  **     . 

''  Oh !  mighty  Love,  to  thee  I  bow ! 

Oh  give  me  wings,  and  save  me  now !  '^. 

"  A  fig  for  Love  "— '*  Don't  talk  of  figs ! 

Hell  stick  us  all  like  sucking-pigs. 

Or  skin  us  like  a  dish  of  eels — ^" 

'•  RuO'^'-run — he's  just  upon  your  heels ' " 

*'  I  promise  the  Abbey  a  silver  cup. 

Holy  St.  Jerome,  trip  him  up ! — ^" 

**  I  promise  the  Abbey  a  silver  crown ! 

Holy  St.  Jerome,  knodc  him  down !-— " 

The  Monster  came,  and  singled  out 

The  tenderest  bit  in  all  the  rout ; 

Spite  of  her  weeping  and  her  charms. 

He  tore  her  from  her  Lover's  arms. 

Woe  for  that  hapless  Minstrel-Boy  I 

Where  is  his  pride — his  hope— his  joy  1 
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His  eye  is  wet,— -hit  dieek  it  pde ; 
He  hath  lost  the  Lily  of  Nithys-dale ! 

It  chanc'd  that  day  two  travelliilg  folk 
Had  spread  their  doth  beneath  an  oak. 
And  sat  them  gaily  down  to  dine. 
On  good  hit  bock/  and  mddy  wine.. 
One  was  a  Friar,  fat  and  sleek. 
With  pimpled  nose,  and  rosy  cheek. 
And  belly,  whose  capacious  paua^ 
Told  tales  of  niany  a  buried  haunch. 
He  was  no  Stoic ! — in  his  eye 
Frolic  fought  hard  with  Gravity ; 
And  thouj^  he  strove,  in  conversation,  • 
To  talk  as  best  beseemed  his  station. 
Yet  did  he  make  some  little  slips ; 
And  in  the  comers  of  his  lips 
There  were  some  sly  officious  dimples. 
Which  spake  no  love  for  roots  and  simples. 
The  other  was  a  hardy  Knight, 
Caparison'd  for  instant  fight ; 
You  might  have  deem-d  him  firam*d  of  stone. 
So  huge  he  was  of  limb  and  bone : 
His  short  black  hair,  unmixed  with  gray, 
Curl'd  closely  on  his  forehead  lay ; 
His  brow  was  swarthy,  and  a  scar. 
Not  planted  there  in  recent  war. 
Had  drawn  one  long  and  blushing  streak 
Over  the  darimess  of  his  cheek. 
The  Warrior's  voice  was  foU  and  bold ; 
His  gorgeous  arms  were  rich  with  gold;  > 
But  weaker  shoulders  soon  would  fail 
Beneath  that  cumbrous  mass  of  mail ; 
Yet  from  his  bearing  you  might  guess 
He  oft  had  worn  a  softer  dress. 
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And  laid  askfe  that  noddiag  creit  i !  i 

To  lap  his  head  on  Lady's  breast.  .  .  i 

The  meal  of  coarse  was  short  and  hasty. 
And  they  had  half  got  through  the  pasty. 
When  hark!*-**a  shriek  rung  loud:  and  sbriUr 
The  Churchman  jnasp-d,  and  dropped  the  gilt; 
The  Soldier  started  from  the  boat d^  . . » 

And  twin'd  his'  b^nd  anmipd  his.  avoid ;  i.    ,i 
While  they  stood  woaderiDg«tliie  diOr  '  i -^^ 
The  Minstrri-Bby  came  ruiiiiing:in»^'i.}  •  ■•T 
With  trembling  frame,  and  roefiui  fm^. ::  - 
He  bent  his  koee^  «ad  told  his- diiNieN^':'  i 
''  The  Monster's- anght  away  hatfatidveB   : 
My  bliss  on  Earthy  my  hope  in  Heanreii^: 
And  there  is  nothmg  left  me  now 
But  doubt  above,  and  grief  below  i.'- 
My  heart  ssid  her's  together  fly. 
And  she  mnst  live,  or  I  nrast  dief  .'/ 

Look  at  the  Caitiff^s  iace  of  pride^    .      t 
Look  at  his  long  and  haoghty  stride  $       .      j 
Look  how  he  bears  her  o'er  h&l  and  Vale,:    V 
My  Beauty,  the  Lily  of  Nithys-dale  i "         ^ 

They  gaied  aroond  them ! — Monk  and  Knight 
Were  startled  at  that  awful  sight ; 
They  never  had  the  smaHest  notion 
How  vast  twelve  feet  would  look  in  motion. 
Dark  as  the  midnight's  deepest  ghxmi, 
Svrift  as  the  breath  of  the  Simoom, 
That  hill  of  flesh  was  moving  on ; 
And  oh  1  the  sight  of  horror  won 
A  shriek  from  all  our  three  beholders  ; 
He  bore  the  maid  upon  hb  shoulders !  • 
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''  Now/'  said  the  Kiiiglit,  <««^  rfi  the  faine 

That  ever  clung  to  Arthui^s  name, 

I'll  dd  it,— or  I'll  try  at  least. 

To  win  her  from  tfiat  monstrons  Beast! '' ' 

''  Sir/'  said  the  Friar  to  die  Knight, 

''  Success  will  wait  upon  the  right ; 

I  feel  much  pity  for  the  youth,  '  * 

And  though,  to  tell  the  honest  truth, 

I'm  rather  used  to  drink'than  slay,  ' 

I'll  aid  yon  here  as  best  I  may !  *^         .      •  i 

They  bade  the  Minstrel  blow  a  blast, 

To  stop  the  Monster  as  he  past ; 

Gog  was  quite  puzzled ! — '^  Zounds — Ifef ! ' 

My  friend— ^taito  / — ^let  me  beg ! " 

Then  in  a  rage  towards  the  place 

He  strode  along  a  rattling  pace ; 

Firm  on  the  ground  his  foot  he  planted. 

And  '^  wonder'd  what  the  deuce  Aey  wanted* !  " 

No  blockhead  was  that  holy  man. 
He  dear'd  his  throat,  and  thus  began : — 
*'  O  Pessime — ^that  is,  I  pray, 
Discede — signifying,  stay! 
Damno— that  is,  before  you  go. 
Sis  comes  in  convivio  : 
Abi — that  is,  set  down  the  Lass ; 
Monstrum — that  is,  youll  take  a  glass  ? 
Oh,  boly  Church ! — that  is,' I  swear 
You  never  took'd  on  nicer  fare ; 
Informe — horridum-^immane  I 
That  b  the  wine's  as  good  as  any ; 
Apage !— exorcizo  te ! 
That  is — it  came  from  Burgundy ; 
We  both  are  anxious— execrande ! 
To  drink  your  health-^abominande ! 
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And  then  lay  oommde  means  to  put  ' 

His  falchion  through  your  occiput ! " 

The  Giant  stared  (and  who  would  not  f ) 

To  find  a  monk  so  wondrons  hot; 

So  fierce  a  stare  you  never  saw ; 

At  last  the  Brute's  portentous  jaw 

Swung,  like  a  massy  creaking  hinge. 

And  iheQ,  beneath  its  shaggy  fringe 

Rolling  about  each  wondrous  eye. 

He  scratched  his  beard  and  made  reply  : — 

'*  Bold  is  the  Monk,  and  bold  the  Knight, 

That  wishes  with  Gog  to  drink,  or  fight. 

For  I  have  been  from  east  to  west. 

And  battled  with  King  Ardiur's  best. 

And  never  found  I  friend  or  foe. 

To  stand  my  cup— -or  bear  my  blow !'' 

'*  Most  puissant  Gog !  although  1  burst,'* 

Exclaimed  Ae  Monk,  "  111  do  the  first  ;** 

And  ere  a  moment  could  be  reckoned. 

The  Knight  chimed  in — ''  I'll  try  die  second ! 

The  Giant,  ere  he  did  the  job. 
Took  a  huge  chain  from  out  his  fob ; 
He  bound  his  captive  to  a  tree : 
And  young  Le  Fraile  came  silently. 
And  marked  how  all  her  senses  slept. 
And  leaned  upon  her  brow,  and  wept ; 
He  kissed  her  lip,  but  her  lip  was  grown 
As  coldly  white  as  a  marble  stone  ; 
He  met  her  eye,  but  its  vacant  gaze 
Had  not  the  light  of  its  living  rays ; 
Yet  still  that  trembling  lover  prest 
The  maiden  to  his  throbbing  breast. 
Till  consciousness  returned  again. 
And  the  tear!(  flowed  out  like  summer  rain  ; 
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There  was  die  bKss  of  a  hMdred  jeara 
lo  the  rush  of  those  delicious  tears ! 

The  helm  from  off  the  warrior's  head 
Is  doffed  to  bear  the  liquor  red  ; 
That  casque,  I  trow,  is  deep  and  high. 
But  the  Monk  and  the  Giant  shall  drain  it  dry ; 
And  which  of  the  two,  when  the  feat  ia  donei 
Shall  keep  his  legs  at  set  of  sun  ? 

* 

They  filled  to  the  brim  that  helm  of  gold. 
And  the  Monk  hath  drained  its  ample  hoM ; 
Silent  and  slow  the  liquor  fell. 
As  into  some  capacious  well : 
Tranquilly  flowing  down  it  went. 
And  made  no  noise  in  its  long  descent; 
And  it  leaves  no  trace  of  its  passage  now. 
But  the  stain  on  his  lip,  and  the  flush  on  his  brow. 

They  filled  to  the  brim  that  helm  of  gold^  * 
And  the  Giant  hath  drained  its  ample  hold  ; 
Through  hb  dark  jaws  the  purple  ocean 
Ran  with  a  swift  and  restless  motion, 
And  the  roar  that  heralded  on  its  track 
Seemed  like  the  burst  of  b  cataract.* 
Twice  for  each  was  the  fountain  filled. 
Twice  by  each  was  the  red  flood  swilled ;  - 
The  Monk  is  as  straight  as  a  poplar  tree. 
Grog  is  as  giddy  as  Gog  may  be ! 

^'  Now  try  we  a  bufiet !  ^  exclaimed  the  Knight, 
And  rose  collected  in  his  might, 
Crossing  his  arms,  and  clenching  his  hand, 
And  fixing  his  feet  on  their  finnest  stand. 

*  An  indifferent  rbyme,  but  patronixed  by  Lord  Byron. 
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The  Giant  struck  a  terrible  atroke ; 

But  it  lighted  on  the  forest-oak ; 

And  bough  and  branch  of  the  ancient  tree. 

Shook,  as  he  smote  it  wondrously : 

His  gauntleted  hand  the  Warrior  tried ; 

Full  it  fell  on  the  Giant's  side  ; 

He  sank  to  earth  with  a  hideous  shock. 

Like  the  ruin  of  a  crumbling  rock. 

And  that  quivering  mass  was  senseless  laid 

In  the  pit  its  sudden  fall  had  made. 

That  stranger  Kuight  hath  gone  to  the  tree 
To  set  the  trembling  Captive  free"; 
Thrice  hath  he  sipitten  with  might  and  maiiiy 
And  burst  the  lock,  and  shivered  the  chain  ; 
But  the  knotty  trunk,  as  the  warrior  strove. 
Wrenched  from  his  hand  the  iron  glove. 
And  they  saw  the  gem  on  his  fing^'s  ring. 
And  they  bent  the  knee  to  England's  King. 
''  Up!  up! "  he  said,  *'  for  the  sua  hath  past. 
The  shadows  of  night  are  falling  fas^ 
And  still  the  wedding  shall  be  to-day, 
•  And  a  King  shall  give  the  bride  away ! " 

The  Abbey^bells  are  ringing. 
With  a  merryj  merry  tone  ; 
And  the  happy  boors  are  singing 
With  a  music  all  their  own  ; 
Joy  came  in  the  Morning,  and  fled  at  Noon ; 
But  he  smiles  again  by  the  light  of  the  Moon : 
^  ."  .  That  Minstrel-Boy,  the  young  Le  Fraile~ 
Hath  wedded  the  lily  of  Nithys-dale ! 
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June  2. — I  am  confident  that  my  readers  will  be  amused  with 
the  following  Fragment,  purporting  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Swinburne :  and  I  am  equally  confident  that  they  will  regret  with 
me  that  it  is  only  a  Fragment. 

I. 

IVe  always  thought  Biography  the  neatest 

And  most  instmctiTe  kind  of  oomposition^ 
Especially  if  written  (as  is  meetest) 

By  literary  people  of  condition. 
I  never  liked  Uie  records  (tfaoagh  completest) 

Of  kingdoms,  batUes,  wars,  wounds,  ammunition ; 
Preferring  Plutarch,  Charles  the  Twelfth,  MnBchaascDy 
RobinMn  Cmsoa,  Valentfaie  and  Orson. 

n. 

Besides,  IVe  lately  read  the  life  of  Svlly, 

And  Wraxall's  Memoirs,  written  by  himself; 
They've  both  coafirm'd  my  old  opinion  fully: 

The  latter  to  be  sure's  a  curious  elf. 
He  often  writes  both  aameoiisly  and  dolly, 

And  well  deserves  to  lie  upon  the  shelf; 
But  yet  he  gives  some  pleasant  information 
About  Lord  North,  Lord  Nelson,  and  the  NalioB. 


m. 

I  own  too  that  I  like  a  little  scandal, 
I  like  to  know  what  heroes  thought  and  said ; 

I  like  to  hear  bow  Pitt  put  out  his  candle. 
What  time  exactly  Fox  got  into  bed ; 

And  whether  Borke  preferred  Mosart  or  Handel, 
What  kind  of  nightcap  wrapt  Lord  Nelson's  head. 

One  loves  to  see  all  these  important  facts 

Elucidated  by  authenUc  tracts. 
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IV. 

But  what  I  own  I  like  much  more  than  any  thing 

It  the  biography  of  learned  men; 
Whene'er  inch  people  condescend  to  pen  a  thing 

Aboat  themaeWef,  it  reads  as  well  again 
As  all  that  kind  of  rascally  catchpenny  thing. 

Which  blockheads  write  who  lire  upon  the  pen. 
But  good  Biography  excels  Orthography, 
Geography,  and  eTery  kind  of  ographf. 

V. 

Therefore  (I  fbUow  Mr.  Keates*s  plan, 
Who  in  ^  Endymion"  forms  a  like  oonelosioBX 

I  will  essay,  as  ably  as  I  can. 
To  write  with  clearness,  and  without  conftisioD, 

The  life  of  Matthew  Swinburne,  gentleman 
Of  Eton  School :  the  name's  but  a  delusion, 

Meant  my  own  goodly  person  to  enriron. 

Just  as  **  CbUde  Harold''  signifies  **  Lord  Byion."* 

VI. 

Thei«  intfi^e  staniasfom  an  introdiictl(m» 
And  now  to  business  I  must  straight  prooeed* 

N.  B,  This  work  is  meant  for  the  instmctiMi 
Of  all  young  persons  who  can  write  and  read. 

They  should  imbibe,  with  all  the  pow'rs  of  suetion. 
These  yery  entertaining  tiaols  indeed^ 

Besides,  I'll  paint,  for  grown-up  people's  knowledge, 

The  manners,  customs,  and  affidrs  of  College. 

**  Alcaeus  Minor  *'  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  asain  **  a  little  disap- 
pointed;" but,  nevertheless,  I  must  say  I  think  it  advisable 
neither  for  him,  nor  for  myself,  to  msert  more  of  hb  Verses  than 
are  here  subjoined.    He  will  excuse  some  trifling  alterations. 

And  i|i  it  so,  and  must  we  part  ? 

Then  be  this  hour  to  parting  given  I 
Go  I  it  may  rend  my  burstittg  heart, 

Bat  thou  shalt  keep  thy  vowi  to  Heaveat 
Thou  goest  to  a  foreign  land. 

Thou  goest  o'er  the  barren  water; 
For  look  I  a  Father's  dying  hand 

Is  beckoning  to  Us  absent  Daughter  I 

•  Fkf«v6l.l.p.32d. 
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Alas!  I  will  not  hold  thee!— go; 

I  yield  thee  to  a  Father't  claim ; 
Yet  when  for  him  thy  tean  shall  flow. 

Forget  not,  Sweetl  thy  Lover's  name ; 
Oh!  sometimes  breathe  a  liquid  kiss 

Across  the  dark  dividing  brine ; 
And  when  thy  daily  cares  are  his. 

Oh!  let  a  fleeting  thoaght  be  mine. 

June  5. — Found  the  following  Scraps  on  my  table,  in  BellamVa 
hand-writing. 

I. 

Twas  in  an  hoar  that  hath  its  charm. 
When  the  Sun,  although  unseen,  is  warm, 
And  dusky  cloudlets  floating  lie 
On  the  face  of  the  white  and  danling  sky. 

II. 

The  Sun  had  not  yet  lost  his  power, 

But  all  was  silent  as  midnight  hour; 

And  the  bay  of  neighbouring  dog  did  sound 

As  if  heard  through  midnight's  gloom  profound. 

Yet  the  skies  were  blue,  and  the  Sun  shone  bright, 
And  the  air  was  cheerful,  and  cold,  and  light ; 
But  I  sate  and  wept  alone  the  while. 
For  my  heart  was  sore,  and  I  oould  not  smile. 

III. 

(Fimgmeni  iff  a  Vtieniku.) 

From  his  wintry  sleep  profound 

Youthful  Love  is  Just  awaking ; 
And  the  frozen  chains,  which  bound 

The  heart  so  long,  at  last  are  breaking. 

Glad  spring  noon  is  in  the  air. 
Birds  their  wild  sweet  notes  are  trilling ; 

What  have  we  to  do  with  eare, 
WhUe  the  world  with  joy  is  tfaiiUing? 

June  10. — Somewhat  surprised  at  discovering  the  following 
Parody  from  Scott's  '*  Allen-a-Dale,"  written  on  a  blank  page  of 
Jasper  Harvey's  *^  Scriptores  RamamJ^ 

▼OL.  II.  z 
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Young  Mr.  Thrale  to  bis  wooing  if  oome; 

The  Uncle  he  asked  of  his  bonfehold  and  homfi — 

^  Though  the  Yilla  al  Twick'oam  ihow  sUtely  and  fine. 

Yet  a  fairer  dosain^"  qaoth  tho  Poet,  ^  is  mine  {** 

**  My  castle*s  a  cloud,  which  I  hcdd  in  entail. 

And  my  fimn  is  Paraaasnsy"  quoth  young  Mr.  Thrale. 

The  Uncle  was  stiff,  and  the  Aunt  she  was  hard; 
They  retum'd  not  his  calls,  and  they  own'd  not  his  card; 
But  soon  shall  their  pride  and  their  haughtiness  cease, 
He  had  laugfa'd  on  the  maid  in  the  yellow  pelisse, 
And  she  went  down  to  Fleet-street  to  hear  a  love-tale, 
And  the  youth  it  was  told  by  was  young  Mr.  Thrale. 

June  11. — '^  Candidus  "  wishes  me  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  a 
young  gentleman  who  has  spoken  very  highly  of  me.  ''  Candidus '' 
must  excuse  me.  I  cannot  return  the  compliments,  and  therefore 
I  shall  hold  my  tongue. 

Some  contributions  to-day  from  Gerard  ;  I  shall  say  nothing 
of  their  merit,  for  I  am  unwilling  to  say  any  thing  but  the  truth ; 
and,  in  the  present  instance,  the  truth  would  look  like  flattery. 

June  13,  14,  15,  l6,  17,  18,  19. — Wholly  occupied  upon  jan 
Epic. — A  plaguy  drawback  on  No.  IX. ;  but  I  have  already 
told  you,  my  Public,  that  I  never  mean  to  work  upon  **  The 
Etonian  "  till  I  have  got  over  those  concerns  which  you  and  I 
know  to  be  of  greater  importance.  If  you  grumble  at  this,  my 
Public,  I  shall  clap  my  Epic  into  my  next  Number ;  and  if  that 
don't  poison  you, — ^you  must  have  very  strong  powers  of  diges- 
tion,— that's  all !  I  can  tell  you  the  said  Epic  Dose  is  composed  of 
very  formidable  ingredients.  There  are  two  or  three  battles  and 
sieges,  including  the  usual  proportion  of  '*  arrowy  aleet,**  "  crim- 
son flood,"  and  ^'  tottering  walls."  Then  there  is  a  Queen  on 
horseback  all  over  blood,  who  of  course  is  of  great  use ;  killing 
five  or  six  strapping  grenadiers  with  her  own  hand,  and  affording 
scope  for  some  very  fine  description.  Then  I  have  a  philosopher 
with  a  long  beard ;  who  happens,  like  me,  to  send  an  impertinent 
'  letter  to  a  Monarch  :  he  is  executed  for  his  pains.  Next  I  have 
a  triumph,  abounding  in  gold,  jewels,  captives,  soldiers,  garlands, 
and  dumb  show.  After  having  taken  my  reader  by  the  hand 
through  all  these  wonderful  things,  I  finally  conclude  in  a  delight- 
ful strain  of  meditative  soliloquy  over  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  by 
moonlight ! Euge  poeta  ! 

What  say  you  to  a  specimen,  my  Public  ?  You  make  a  wry 
fitce !  Never  mind,  I  have  nothing  better  to  give  you,  so  tbert  it 
goes— bang  I 

Walk  in,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  walk  in; — here's  old  Lcwib 
ginus  going  to  be  executed,  and  Queen  2^nobia  in  hysterica :— 
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XIX. 

His  hands  were  fasten'd,  and  hit  neck  was  bare. 
Short  time  was  ^▼'n  fortsonrerse  or  for  prayer; 
^  O  Death,"  he  whispered,  **  thoo  hast  heard  mt  oiB; 
ThoUy  the  sure  blessing,  or  the  bane  of  all; 
How  shall  I  IooIl  upon  thee  ?  not  with  dread. 
Thou  quiet  pillower  of  the  restless  head ; 
How  diall  I  look  npon  thee  ?— not  with  toSa/^ 
Thou  silent  dweller  in  the  dreamless  earth  I 
Art  then  indeed  a  sorrow,  or  a  Joy  ? 
Post  thoQ  indeed  giro  befaif  ,  or  destroy  f 
How  dark  art  tlioo  I  how  ignorant  are  the  wliel 
I  come  to  learn  thee— Death  1  ** — He  dos'd  his  eyes ; 
Qniek  Hash'd  the  strolce,  and  quickly  passed  the 
They  did  not  open  to  the  day  againi 


saw  her  serf  ani  kneeling  th^re^ 
She  saw  the  weapon  gleaming  in  the  air. 
And  still  she  did  not  more  her  hand  to  stay— 
Her  eye  to  comfort— or  her  lip  to  pray. 
Perchance  by  that  forc'd  calmness  she  wonld  show 
How  lif^t  she  held  the  fury  of  the  foe:— 
Perchance  the  woes  she  had  been  wont  to  seo 
Bhinted  the  edge  of  what  was  yet  to  be. 
Bnt  when  the  blow  descended,  and  the  dost 
Prank  the  warm  life4>lood  of  the  wise  andjnst; 
When  the  meek  head  lay  rolling  on  the  sand. 
And  the  red  rain  was  sprinkled  on  her  hand, 
Hopely  and  careless,  desolale  and  paie. 
Without  a  word  of  passion  or  of  wail, 
fint  one  long  shriek,  which  those  w]u>  heard  a^iasl 
Shuddered,  and  look'd,  and  pra/d  it  were  the  last ; 
She  feU  beside  I— she  lay  in  her  distress, 
As  deadly  chill,  as  coldly  motionless. 
As  the  white  features  of  a  ftllen  stone. 
Or  tiie  fix'd  look  of  him  she  gased  upon. 
The  wondering  guard  had  aim'd  that  weapon  well, 
Yet  he  mi^t  foncy  tiiat  on  her  it  fell  I 

Jinw.Sft. — Received  six  pages  of  Love-Verses.  I  am  much 
luzzled  what  I  ought  to  do  with  the  **  Nugds  Canara**  which  I 
lave  lately  received,  for  my  time  is  growing  so  short  that  I  am  loth 
to  make  myself  enemies  by  their  rejection ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  in  closing  my  career,  I  am  loth  to  injure  iny  character  by 
thflsr  inaertion.    In  the  present  instance,  however,  I  feel  little  dim- 
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culty.    What  can  I  do  with  a  writer  who  is  so  rode  as  to  put 
among  his  Love- Verses  the  following  ? — 

I  never  with'd,  in  ftce  or  drett^ 

That  yon  ihoold  seem  a  saint,  my  loTel 
And  yet,  ah  f  yet,  I  moat  confeM, 

I  wish  yoQ  wonldn't  paint,  my  loTe  I 
You  can't  conceive  how  ill  yon  look, 

Yon  can't  conceive,  indeed,  my  love. 
When  all  your  face  appears  a  book. 

And  <<  pride  "  is  what  we  read,  my  love ! 
I  gave  yon  onco  a  lover's  vow, 

Yonll  think  mo  qnite  absurd,  my  love  1 
Bnt  I'd  rather  wed  a  picture  now, 

I  would,  upon  my  word,  my  love  I 
For  when  **  My  life,  my  love,"  I  cry, 

A  frown  I  often  see,  my  love  I 
The  picture,  with  its  constant  eye, 

Wonld  always  smile  on  me,  my  love  t 
A  lack  of  brains  you  both  would  show. 

And  both  a  made-up  cheek,  my  love  ; 
But  then  you've  got  a  tongue,  you  know, 

A  picture  couldn't  speak,  my  love] 

I  have  taken  some  liberties  with  the  following  Stanzas  ''on 
Memory ;"  the  author  is  apparently  unused  to  composition,  for 
his  Verses  run  on  so  carelessly  that  I  hardly  know  whether  I 
ought  ratlier  to  apologize  to  him  for  altering  so  much,  or  to  my 
Readers  for  not  altering  more. 

How  sweet  are, the  moments  which  Memory's  pea 

Devotes  to  the  time  that  is  pass'd ; 
As  we  dwell  on  the  Joys  we  may  ne'er  taste  again, 

And  pleasures  too  brilliant  to  last 

How  sweet  is  the  tear  which  flows  fast  fhmi  the  eye, 

When  Remembrance  awakens  the  Mind, 
To  the  thought  of  the  friendships  for  ever  gone  by. 

The  warm,  and  the  firm,  and  the  kind. 

Oh!  suffer  the  tear  in  the  eye  to  appear. 
And  forbid  not  the  stream  to  flow  on ; 
^  TIs  the  dew-drop  of  heaven  that  tails  on  the  bier 

Of  the  Joy  thst  was  bright— bnt  is  gone. 

TIs  the  balm  that  aflbrdetii  a  gentle  relief 

To  the  heart  oveifourden'd  with  woe ; 
Aad  shaU  I  forbid  it  to  glisten  in  grief; 

Or  deny  It  pennissioB  to  flow? 
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Oil !  foitid  Ity  ny  God,  thai  my  toSlj  shonld  dare 

What  thy  Proyidence  willi  to  arraign; 
Bat  when  Sorrow  has  blighted  the  hopes  that  were  &ir, 

We  may  weep,  though  we  may  not  complain. 

Still,  still  there's  a  hope  in  the  sadness  of  woe. 

That  Death  cannot  separate  Lotc  ; 
That  the  spirits,  so  closely  united  below. 

Shall  unite  in  their  raptures  above ! 

June  25. — I  am  afraid  Cynthia  is  angry;  but  how  can  she 
expect  me  to  write  long  letters,  when  I  have  ^o  much  business  on 
my  hands?  However,  here  is  an  apology  in  Rhyme,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  receive  my  forgiveness  by  the  next  post : — 

My  dearest  Cynthia, 

If  you  knew 
Half  of  the  toU  P.  C.  goes  through, 
You'd  nerer  dip  your  spiteful  pen 
In  Anger's  bitter  ink  again. 

Because  the  hapless  author  woos 
No  correspondent— save  the  Muse. 

Was  erer  such  a  wretched  elf  ^ 
I  ha'n't  a  minute  to  myself  I 
My  own,  and  other  people's  cares. 
Are  dinn'd  incessant  in  my  ears ! 
I  can't  get  rid  of  Mr. «  Vapour," 
With  aU  his  silly  <<  midnight  taper  f 
Nor  Mr.  MusgraTe's  learned  paper, 

**  Diseases  of  the  Hoof;" 
E'en  now,  as  thus  I  sit  me  down, 
Scar'd  by  your  thunder  and  your  frown. 

Two  Fiends  are  hid  aloof; 
Two  Fiends  in  dark  Cocytus  dipp'd ; 
A  Blockhead  with  a  Manuscript, 

ADcTilwithaProof! 
Alas  I  alas!  I  seem  to  find 
Some  torment  for  my  weary  mind, 

In  eyery  thing  I  see ! 
My  Duck  is  old,— my  Mutton  tough,-^ 
To  soma  they  may  be  good  enough, 

They  smell  of  *'  Press"  to  me; 
And  when  I  stoop  my  lips  to 
I  often  shudder  as  I  think 
I  taste  the  taste  of  Printer's  ink, 

In  chocolate  and  tea. 
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Aid  wbtt  with  fiiends,  and  fMt,  and  hite 
Seal  slyly  oat  by  Uttfe  WitM, 

A  falainatittg  breed ; 
And  what  widi  Critiee,  Qneriei,  Qnamliy 
Fame  and  foir  ftcet,  loTe  and  lamek, 
Sermoot  and  Sonnets,  good  and  bad, 
Ffli  getting-Hiot  a  little  mad. 

Bat  rery  and  indeed  t 

Bat  yoa,  wbo  in  yoar  home  of  ease, 
Are  fkr  from  sonows  sach  as  these, 
ICaid  of  the  archly-smiling  brow. 
What  Iblly  are  yoa  ibUowing  now  ? 
With  yoa,  amid  fke  masy  dance, 
That  came  to  as  from  deyer  F^sjiee, 
Does  he,  that  bright  and  brilliant  star. 
The  fatare  Tally  of  the  Bar, 

Its  present  Vestris,  glide  ? 
Or  does  he  qaibble,  stride,  look  big. 
Assume  the  lace  of  Legal  Prig, 
And  charm  yoa  with  his  embryo  Wig^ 

In  all  its  powdei^d  pride  ? 
It  he  the  Coryphmns  still. 
Of  winding  Walts,  and  gay  QaadriUe? 
And  is  he  talking  fooleries 
Of  Ladies'  Ioto,  and  looks,  and  eyes, 

And  flirting  with  yoar  &n? 
Or  does  he  prate  of  wheres  and  whys, 
Cross-4iaestions,  qaeries,  and  replies, 
Cra.  €sr.— €rro.  J«c— and  Cro,  0U|. 

To  pasale  all  he  can  ? 
Is  he  the  faToarite  of  to-day. 
Or  do  yoa  smile  with  kinder  ray 

On  him  the  grare  Pirine ; 
Whose  Periods  sare  were  form'd  alike 
In  Palpit  to  amaae  and  strike. 

In  Drawing-room  to  shine  ? 
Alas  I  alas  I  Methinks  I  see. 
Amid  those  walks  of  revelry, 

A  Dignitary's  fall ; 
For  lingering  long  in  Fashion's  scene. 
Hell  die  a  Dancer,  not  a  Dean, 
And  And  it  hard  to  choose  between 

Preferment,— and  a  Ball ! 

I  do  not  bid  thee  weep,  ny  Dear, 
I  would  not  see  a  single  tear 
In  eyes  an  bright  at  thoae  I 
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Nor  dim  the  ray  that  Love  hath  lit, 
Nor  check  the  stream  of  mirth  and  wit. 

That  sparkles  as  it  ik>ws. 
Be  still  the  Fairy  of  the  Dance, 
And  keep  that  light  and  merry  glance, 
Yet  do  not,  in  yonr  Pride  of  Place, 
Forget  yonr  parted  Lorer^s  face, 

A  poor  one  though  it  be  I 
Among  the  thousands  that  adore, 
Beliere  not  one  can  love  you  more ; 
And  when,  retired  ftom  Ball  or  Rout, 
You're  nothing  else  to  think  about, — 

Why,  waste  a  thought  on  me  I 


Jufie  28. — Just  read  the  Review  of  '^  The  Etonian  '*  in  the 
dear ''  Quarterly !  "  How  delightfully  civil !  All  our  friends  are 
looking  as  pleased  as  Punch !  and  all  our  enemies  are  looking 
long  in  the  face,  and  grumbling  something  about  partiality ;  which 
I  have  not  time  to  listen  to.  Partiality,  forsooth ! — Let  the  good 
Gentlemen  be  as  partial  as  they  please,  and  Peregrine  will  never 
be  angnr  with  them.  But  oh!  horrible!  The  Cntic  talks  about 
the  ''Unsightly  and  unseemly  emblem^  on  our  cover.  If  this 
is  not  High  Treason,  tell  me,  Mr.  Attorney-General,  what  is ! 
His  Majesty  of  Clubs  "unsightly  and  unseemly!"  God  save 
the  King !  Who  ever  suspected  the  ''  Quarterly  '^  of  designs 
against  Monarchy  ?  I  am  getting  in  a  terrible  passion,  so  I  shall 
shut  up  my  Scrap-Book. 
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ABDICATION  OF  mS  MAJESTY. 

fiBISf  ^ttt^ttMf  by  our  own  choice,  and  tlie  Pnblic  FftFour,  fttog  of 
diH  9nd  WiHttt  at  ti$  StonCon,  in  the  Ninth  Month  of  our  Reign,  being 
Uus  day  in  possession  of  our  full  and  unimpaired  Faculties  both  of  Mind  and 
Body,  do,  by  these  Presents,  address  ourselves  to  all  our  loying  Sufajlects, 
whether  holding  Place  and  Profit  iinder  us,  or  not. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  sensible  that  we  must  shortly  be  removed  firom  this 
ftate  of  trial,  and  translated  to  another  life,  leaving  behind  us  all  the  tn|^ 
pings  of  Royalty,  all  the  duties  of  Government,  all  the  concerns  of  this  con- 
dition of  Being,  it  does  seem  good  to  us,  before  we  are  withdrawn  from  the 
eyetf  of  our  dearly-beloved  Friends  and  Subjects,  to  Abdicate  and  divest  our- 
selves of  all  the  Ensigns  of  Power  and  Authority  which  we  have  hitherto 
borne;  and  we  do  hereby  willingly  Abdicate  and  divest  ourselves  of  the 
same. 

ftv^  Jto  (t  by  all  whom  it  may  concern,  remembered,  that  the  cares  and 
labours  of  Peregrine,  sometime  Kino  of  Clubs,  are  henceforth  directed  to 
another  world ;  and  that  if  any  one  shall  assume  the  Sceptre  and  the  Style  of 
Pbbxgrine,  the  First  King  of  Clubs,  such  Person  is  a  Liar,  and  Usurper. 

PisUeit  If  it  shall  please  our  trusty  Subjects  and  Counsellors  to  set  upon 
our  Throne  a  rightful  and  legitimate  Successor,  wb  will  that  the  Allegiance 
of  our  People  be  transferred  to  him ;  and  that  he  be  accounted  Supreme  over 
Serious  and  Comic,  Verse  and  Prose ;  and  that  the  Treasury  of  our  Kingdom, 
with  all  that  it  shall  at  such  time  contain.  Song,  and  Sonnet,  and  Epigram, 
and  Epic,  and  Descriptions,  and  Non-descripts,  shall  be  made  over  forthwith 
to  his  charge  and  keeping. 

And  for  all  Acts,  and  Writings,  made  and  done  during  the  period  of  our 
Reign,  to  wit,  from  the  Twentieth  Day  of  October,  Anno  Domini  Eighieem 
Hundred  and  Twenty,  to  the  Twenty-Eighth  Day  of  July,  Eighteen  Hun^ 
dred  and  Twenty-one,  incluiive,  we  commit  them  to  the  memory  of  Men, 
for  the  entertainment  of  our  Friends,  and  the  instructioa  of  Posterity. 
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.^Mitr,  If  any  One  shall  take  upon  Himself  the  Office  of  commenting 
upon  any  of  the  Deeds  and  Transactions  which  have  taken  place  under  our 
Admimstrationy  whether  such  comment  shall  go  forth  in  plun  Drab,  or  in 
gaudier  Safifron  and  Blue,  We  recommend  to  such  Person  charity  and  for- 
bearance ;  and  in  their  spirit,  let  him  say  forth  his  say. 

flnH  U  tt  tfrtftfi  lauim.  That  for  all  that  has  been  sud  or  done  agunst 
Us,  during  the  above-mentioned  Period,  whether  by  Open  Hostility  or  Secret 
Dulike,  We  do  this  Day  publish  a  general  and  a  hearty  AMNESTY :  And 
We  Will  that  all  such  Offences  be  from  henceforth  committed  to  Obliyion, 
and  that  no  Person  shall  presume  to  recall  to  Our  Recollection  such  Sins 
and  Treasons. 

And  we  also  entreat,  that  if,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  axduoos  Admi- 
nistration, it  has  been  our  lot,  to  inflict  wounds  in  self-defience,  or  to  wound, 
unknowingly,  those  who  were  unconnected  with  us,  the  Foigiveness  which 
we  extend  to  Others  will  be  extended  by  Others  to  Us. 

And  we  Do,  from  This  Day,  release  fit>m  all  Bond,  Duty,  and  Obligation, 
Those  who  have  assisted  us  by  their  Counsel  and  Support ;  leamg  it  to  aD 
auch  Ptosons  to  transfer  their  Services  to  any  other  Master,  as  leemetii 
to  them  best. 

Mfo  9$cm  That  our  Punchbowl  be  henceforth  consecrated  to  Our  lond j 
Hours,  and  our  pleasant  Recollections ;  that  no  one  do  henceforth  apply  Ida 
lipi  to  its  Margin ;  and  that  all  future  Potentates  in  this  State  of  £ton»  do 
iubmit  to  assemble  tiieir  Privy  Coundl  around  a  Ck>ffee-pot  or  an  Urn. 

And  we  most  eamestiy  recommend  to  those  dear  Friends,  whom  We  mwC 
perforce  leave  behind  Us,  That,  in  all  places  and  conditions,  they  continue  to 
perform  tiieir  Duties  In  a  Worshipful  Manner,  always  endeavouring  to  be  a 
credh  to  the  Prince,  whom  they  have  so  long  honoured  by  tiieir  service. 

And  now,  as  our  predecessor,  Charles  of  Germany,  in  the  meridian  of  Ub 
glory,  laid  down  the  Reins  of  Empire,  exchan^^ng  the  Court  for  the  Chester, 
and  the  Crown  for  the  Cowl,— Even  so  do  We,  PEREGRINE  OF  CLUBS, 
lay  down  the  pen  and  the  paper,  exchanging  Celebrity  for  Obscurity,  Fundi 
for  Algebra,  tiie  Printing-office  for  Trinity  College.  And  we  entreat  all  tiioaa 
who  have  our  welfiure  at  heart,  to  remember  Us  sometimes  in  thdrOiiiOBi. 
And  10  We  depart. 

Gmm  m  cmr  Clu^Ro^m,  /Au  TwefUy^Eighih 
i>wyofJtdy,  A.D.  1821. 
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'^  Mnlte  poetanim  Teniet  nuuiiif ,  auzilio  qnv 
Sit  mihi" 

Horace. 

In  the  last  few  days  of  my  existence  at  Eton»  when  I  am  upon 
tibe  point  of  closing  a  work  in  which  my  Contributors,  my  power- 
fol  and  kind  Contributors,  have  ensured  to  me  a  success  almost 
unexampled  in  the  Annals  of  Etonian  Literature,  it  is  natural 
for  me  to  reflect  upon  die  glories  of  the  place  I  am  leaving,  and 
to  look  with  a  feelmg  of  veneration  uj^on  those  who  have  exalted 
tibe  reputation  of  that  Temple,  of  which  I  have  been  an  earnest, 
though,  perhaps,  an  unprofitable  servant.  We  live,  as  every 
body  knows,  m  an  Age  of  Poetry,  when  every  body  writes 
ifaymety  that  can ;  and  every  body  reads  them,  that  will — "  Scri' 
bmm  indocti  doctique !  **  From  the  romantic,  "  Oscar,*'  to  the 
homely  ''  Able  Seaman ;"  from  the  Fashionables  of  the  Row,  to 
the  Prentice-boys  of  Manchester, — all  are,  or,  to  speak  more 
oorrecily,  all  would  be.  Poets. 

Well  does  our  Eton  maintain  her  character  in  this  terrible  inuor 
dation !  It  is  quite  comfortable  to  hear  the  echo  of  those  Great 
Names,  whose  talents  it  was  hers  to  cultivate.  It  is  the  fashion, 
I  know,  to  look  back  to  other  days  with  exaggerated  admiratioi^ 
and  to  believe  that  the  reputation  of  modem  times  faUs  short  of 
tfie  reputation  of  our  Forefathers.  But  for  myself,  when  I 
flunk  on  the  Etonians  who  already  live  in  the  praises  of  their 
{generation ;  when  I  think  too  on  those,  vfho  are  now  lust  burst- 
ing into  celebrity,  and  making  trial  of  the  wings  whicn  are  here- 
after to  carry  them  to  immortality,  I  feel,  and  i  will  not  doubt 
the  dictates  of  that  feeling,  that  this  day  is  a  proud  day  for 
Eton. 

^  What,  my  Friends !  have  we  not  Milman,  realizing  in  his  mfr- 
ri4ian  the  j^redictions  which  were  made  in  his  dawn?  Bright,as 
his  genius  is,  it  derives  an  additional  splendor  from  the  cause  of 
righteousnes?  to  which  it  is  devoted,— the  only  cause  which 
b  worthy  of  its  exertion !  We  turii  from  the  Zelicas  and  Zuleikas 
of  a  perverted  taste  to  the  mild  and  delicate  purity  of  Miriam, 
widi  the  same  feeling  with  which  we  quit  the  sighing  and  sobbing 
Heroines   of  the  Kadcliffe  Romance  for   the  meek  and  .long- 
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suffering  Rebecca  of  our  Scottish  Fabulist.  Not  for  a  worid  of 
Turbans  and  Tiaras  would  I  lose  either  of  those  gentle  images  ! 
The  sorrow  in  which  they  are  involved  throws  a  beautiful  halo 
around  them ;  and  the  virtue  with  which  they  endure  it,  sanctifies 
the  feeling  of  compassion  which  they  excite.  Genius  only  b 
sufficient  for  the  delineation  of  passions,  and  their  causes, — ^for 
the  narration  of  crimes  or  quarrels ;  but  something  more  than 
Grenius  is  required  from  an  author  who  would  take  his  theme 
from  the  fount  of  Scripture,  and  erect  his  edifice  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Holy  Writ.  The  thoughts  which  one  cannot  but  con- 
nect with  the  mention  of  ''  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,''  made  it  an 
awful  thing  for  a  Writer  to  attempt  the  painting  of  such  aii  evenC 
Not  to  have  failed,  in  such  an  effort,  is  much ;  to  have  suc- 
ceeded is  more ; — but  such  a  success  ! — j:Uas !  I  ^ish  my  addiira- 
tion  were  as  valuable  as  it  is  warm ! 

Shall  I  turn  to  Shelley?— Yes  !— No!— Yes!— I  wish  Oat 
fluch  a  mind  had  not  ranked  itself  among  those  depraved  Spirits', 
who  make  it  doubtful  whether  we  should  more  admire  their 
powers,  or  lament  and  condemn  the  abuse  of  them  ! — that  he  had 
rested  contented  with  the  admiration,  without  extorting  the  cen- 
sure, of  mankind.  He  is  one  of  the  many  whom  we  cannot  read 
without  wonder,  or  without  pain  :  when  I  consider  his  powers  of 
mind,  I  am  proud  that  he  was  an  Etonian ;  when  I  remember 
their  perversion,  I  wish  he  had  never  been  one.  However,  he 
has  made  his  election ;  and  where  Justice  cannot  approve.  Cha- 
rity can  at  least  be  silent  1 

Then  there  is  Gaily  Knight,  one  oi us! — I  shall  say  nothing  of 
him,  however,  inasmuch  as  I  know  nothing  of  him  except  through 
the  medium  of  Reviews.  And  there  is  Chauncey  Hare  Town- 
send  ;  but  neither  of  him  shall  I  say  any  thing,  because  one  of  our 
Correspondents,  in  our  present  Number,  has  done  justice  to  his 
merits. 

Reader !  did  vou  ever,  on  a  fine  evening  in  August,  get  up 
from  a  table,  where  arguments  and  wines  have  been  discussed 
together  for  three  hours,  and  fling  yourself  into  the  open  air, 
beneath  a  clear  sky  and  an  unveiled  moon  ?  Did  you  ever  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  season  in  Town  withdraw  yourself  from  a 
crowded  assembly,  where  half  the  company  are  talking,  and  half 
endeavouring  to  talk,  in  order  to  enjoy  an  hour's  chat  with  a  party 
of  dear  friends  P  Did  you  ever — but  I  will  not  multiply  mter- 
rogatives ;  in  short,  do  you  know  what  it  is  to  escape  from  glare 
and  excitement  to  calmness  and  repose — from  weariness  or 
revelry  to  silence  and  reflection  f  If  you  do,  you  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  feelings  with  which  I  yesterday  laid  down  "  the  Cenci,^ 
by  P.  B.  Shellrf,  and  took  up  <'  Childhood,*'  by  E.  T.  S.  Hornby. 
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I  flludl  say  a  few  words  upon  it,  becaose  I  think  that  it  is  not  jet 
ao  well  known  among  our  schoolfellows  as  its  subject  and  ita 
merits  entitle  it  to  be. 

Those  who  expect  to  find  in  ''  Childhood  *'  any  overwrought 
description,  any  overworked  characters,  any  decorating  of  Vice, 
any  excusing  of  Voluptuousness,  will  be  mistaken,  and  will  de- 
serve to  be.     But  he  who  holds  dear  the  untainted  affections  of 
the  heart,  and  sets  their  proper  value  upon  genuine  and  virtuous 
feelioss,  will  find  those  affections  and  those  feelings  beautifully 
conceived  and  elegantly  expressed  in  these  few  pages.    To  our 
schoolfellows^   however,    the  Poem  has  an   additional  interest, 
since  no  inconsiderable  part  of  it  consists  of  a  delineation  of 
those  scenes  and  those  pleasures  which  we  have  the  good  fortune 
to  enjoy.    '*  We ! "  did  I  say  i      Alas !    when  these  lines  shall 
meet  the  public  eye,  the  writer  of  them  will  be  on  the  eve  of 
retiring  from  the  friends  he  addresses.      Tliose  scenes,  however, 
will  be  always  dear  to  him  ;  and  even,  if  it  were  possible  for  him 
to  forget  them,  Mr.  Hornby's  descriptions  would  be  delightful 
and  never-failing  remembrancers.     I    should  like  to  give  my 
Iteaders  an  extract,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  where  to  make  my  selec- 
tion.    Shall  1  take  the  Picture  of  the  Private  School,  the  entrance 
there,  and  the  impatience  which  subsequently  arises  for  some- 
thing more  great  and  manly  ?  or  shall  I  take  the  animated  Sketch 
of  the  Playing-fields,  or  the  Description  of  our  Amusements  on 
the  Water,  or  the  Lines  on  that  dear  haunt  of  our  Musings,  the 
"Poets'  Walk?"     I  will  open  the  book  at  random,  and  trust 
that  my  Readers  will  soon  be  familiar  with  the  whole. 

^  Far  diff 'rent  scenes  attract  that  motley  brood. 
Close  by  yon  Arch  that  spans  th'  impatient  flood ! 
In  breasts  like  theirs  more  boisterous  joys  prerail; 
Harkl  to  the  flutter  of  that  busy  sail 
That  shoots  athwart  the  stream ! — where  eTery  hand 
Plies  its  prompt  task  to  quit  th'  o'ercrowded  strand. 
One  guanls  the  helm  ;  while  here  a  manlier  force 
Turns  the  light  prow,  to  stem  the  current's  course. 
Each  creek,  each  winding  cape,  and  wiUowy  shore 
Rings  to  the  music  of  the  measur'd  oar! 
Each  breast  is  glee! — for  Labour's  wholesome  toil 
OiTes  sweetest  fruit,  when  Pleasure  turns  the  soil: 
And  dear  the  boast  that  boyish  spirits  flnd, 
In  feats  and  freaks  to  leave  their  peers  behind; 
To  toil  unUPd  while  others  feebly  rest, 
To  own  no  stiflTning  arm,  no  lab'ring  chest. 
Long  distance  to  encounter,  fear  to  spam. 
Though  time  fly  fast,  and  Prudence  urge  return ; 
Joys  such  as  these  oft  tempt  the  truant  race 
To  cope  with  pain,  with  danger,  and  disgrace." 

Are  there  any  more  Etonian  Poets? — Oh!    yes!    There  is 
Walker,  who  only  needs  to  exert  his  strength,  in  order  to  have  it 
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felt  and  acknowledged:  and  there  is  H.  N.  Coleridse^  wlioee 
name  would  be  a  sufficient  voucher  for  him  if  he  hsid  never 
written  a  rhyme ;  and  there  is  the  Hon.  F.  Howard,  to  whom 
Eton  will  look  for  something  more  than  the  Newdigate  Prise, 
which  be  has  just  obtained.  There  are  many  other  names  which 
daim  a  notice ;  and,  if  I  had  twenty  pages  to  spare,  I  could 
easily  fill  twenty  pages  with  expressions  of  my  gratitude  to  some, ' 
and  my  esteem  for  all. 

And  what  should  I  say  of  Moultrie  ?  The  humorous  Moultrie, 
and  the  pathetic  Moultrie,  the  Moultrie  of  **  Godiva,''  and  the 
Moultrie  of  ''My  Brother's  Grave  ? ''—Truly  I  should  say  no- 
thing of  him,  for  bis  genius  is  so  incomprehensible,  and  his  capa- ' 
bilities  so  varied,  that  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  draw  his  character 
or  define  his  powers,  it  would  be  ten  to  one  that  the  next  effort  of 
his  pen  would  prove  my  every  word  a  lie.     I  am  safe,  at  least,' 
in   predicting,    that  he  will  be   great,   whatever   he   attempts; 
and  that,  whether  he  chooses  to  laugh  or  to  weep,  he  will  laugh  and 
weep  to  some  purpose.    And  here  I  stop.     Some  weeks  ag6 
what  I  have  said  might  have  been  considered  an  interested  piece 
of  flattery;    at  the  present  time,*  and    under  die  present  cir- 
cumstances,   I  am  free,  or  I  ought  to  be  free,  from  such  an 
imputation. 

P.C. 
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X. 
Jiff.  Samuel  RasUeigh  to  R.  Rashleigh,  Etq. 

Eton  ColL  JvoaM,  1891. 
MY  DEAB  FATHEB,  ^  i^' 

I  perfectly  agree  with  you  that  the  routine  of  Eton  lessons  is 
much  more  difficult  to  learn  than  the  lessons  themselves ;  and 
perhaps  many  things  that  appear  very  plain » and  simple  to  me, 
from  being  so  accustomed  to  them,  may  seem  to  you  qmte  incom- 
prehensible. Indeed  almost  every  week  is  different ;  for  some- 
thing^ or  other  interferes  to  break  the  regular  course  :  sometimes 
a  Saint's  da^,  sometimes  an  anniversary,  or  any  happy  event  at 
the  present  time  entitles  us  to  drop  one  or  more  of  die  exercises, 
according  to  the  number  or  efficacy  of  these  fortunate  interrup- 
tions. When  a  proper  and  lawful  reason  occurs,  the  two  first  in  the 
School  CO  on  a  sort  of  embassy  to  the  Head  Master,  in  the  name 
of  the  6oys»  and  ask  for  the  indulgence ;  so  that  every  birth  omI 
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muf  bge,  in  which  we  can  be  said  to  be  at  all  coaoeniedi  is  cele^ 
brated  b;  us  with  quite  as  much  joy  and  pleasurci  as  by  the  par* 
ties  themselves.    Verses^  however,  can  never  be  dispensed  with 
under  aoy  pretence;  or,  as  the  plurase  is,  skipped.     We  are 
obliged  to  do  a  certain  number,  but  it  is  reckoncMi  very  idle  to  be 
contented  with  doins  that,  and,  indeed,  one  ought  very  neariy  to 
double  it..   When  Henry  first  came  he  had  some  easy  English 
given,  him  to  turn  into  Latin  verse.    This  they  call  teme.    By 
d^re^  he  had  less  and  less,  and  at  present  he  trusts  entirely 
to  his  own  ideas,  or  what  the  Master  supplies  him  with,  whien 
he  aels  the  subject.    All  our  lessons  are  construed  over  to  ns 
beforehand,  at  our  Tutor's;   so  that  we  are  eipected,  when 
we  come  into  school,  to  be  ready  and  prepared  at  all  points. 
It  is  considered  the  height   of  ill-nature   not  to  prompt  and 
assist  your  neighbour  to  the  utmost  of  your  ability,  whenever 
he  happens  to  fail,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  flogging  to  yourself, 
vidiich'  u  pretty  sure  to  follow,  if  you  are  discovered.    Swin- 
burne has  particularly  cautioned  me  against  being  any  body's  * 
Poeip  which  means  doing  all  his  exercises  ;  for  he  says  it  is  a  very 
great  trouble,  for  which  you  are  hardly  thanked :  besides,  it  is 
very  likely  to  make  you  careless  in  your  own  verses,  from  being 
accustomed  to  do  bad  and  slovenly  ones  for  other  people.    No 
doubt  he  is  quite  right,  and  1  shall  be  fully  contented  with  getting 
through  with  my  own  business  as  well  as  I  can.     Some  have  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  old  copies;  that  is  to  say,  compositions 
of  all  kinds  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  past,  which  diey  keep 
hidden  with  particular  care,  as  of  course  they  are  unlawful,  but 
very  valuable,  possessions ;  for  directly  the  subject  is  ^ven  out, 
away  they  fly  to  their  treasure,  and  unless  very  unluckily  a  new 
theme  has  been  started,  they  generally  succeed  in  finding  some  of 
the  labours  of  their  predecessors  exactly  suited  to  the  present  oc- 
casion.    If  this  resource  fails,  they  get  one  or  two  couplets,  or  a 
few  lines  of  prose,  as  each  may  be  wanted,  from  some  of  their 
friends,  and,  between  them  all,  contrive  to  patch  up  something 
resembling  an  exercise. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  already  sinned  unpardonably  in  .dis- 
closiBg  to  you  these  mighty  mysteries  of  Eton  Education ;  and, 
in  case  diat  these  accounts  of  mine  should  leave  any  bad  impres- 
sioBs  beoind  them,  I  must  give  you  a  description  of  some  of  mj 
studious  schoolfellows,  the  brightest  luminaries  of  ''  our  little 
worlds*'  as  one  of  the  learned  writer^  in  '^  the  Etonian  "  calls  it. 
Perhaps  you  will  hardly  believe  that  there  are  some  boys  who 
look  as  pale  as  a  sheet  from  positive  hard  reading ;  who  dread  a 
cricket-ball  as  much  as  if  it  were  discharged  from  a  cannon  ;  who 
wonld,  in  fact,  prefer  doing  a  good  long  copy  of  Greek  verses  to  the 
finest  match  mat  has  ever  been  contested.    There  are  a  sort  of 
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persons  who  consider  it  quite  a  crime  to  be  seen  widiin  the  |>to» 
cincts  of  the  Playing-fields,  unless  by  chance  they  happen^  m  a 
truly  contemplative  mood,  to  take  a  few  turns  in  Foets'  Walk,  or 
to  lie  down,  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  with  a  book  in  their  band, 
under  one  of  the  trees  by  the  water  side.  Sometimes  too  I  have 
caught  them  fishing  for  dace,  and  suchlike  small  fry  in  the  river 
here ;  which  I  am  sure  is  quite  enough  to  exhaust  any  body's 
patience ;  for  the  fish  are  very  few,  and  those  more  shy  than  yoa 
can  possibly  conceive.  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  however,  that 
these  respectable  folks  are  the  most  clever,  although  they  may  be 
most  persevering.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  boys  of  rather 
steady  than  brilliant  abilities,  who  wish  to  accomplish  by  their 
diligence  what  others  do  more  easily  by  means  of  superior  Udents. 
You  can  hardly  imagine  in  how  many  ways  this  temper  shows 
itself.  They  are  always  particularly  careful  to  write  down  every 
word  that  they  are  not  acquainted  with  in  the  lesson,  and  to  mark 
its  meaning  and  origin;  they  fill  their  books  with  appropriate 
quotations  from  every  quarter  they  can  think  of,  and  try  to  ingra* 
tiate  themselves  with  their  superiors  by  their  punctuality  and  strict 
observance  of  every  little  duty,  which  is  rather  likely  to  escape 
your  attention.  1  heard  a  story  of  somebody  of  this  description, 
who,  after  he  had  been  at  school  very  nearly  a  year,  wished  to 
know  which  was  the  way  to  Slough.  Now  Slough  is  hardly  more 
than  a  mile  off;  and  I  should  just  as  soon  have  thought  of  ask- 
ing the  way  to  Windsor ;  for,  before  1  had  been  here  a  month,  I 
had  visited  that,  and  most  other  places  within  a  good  deal  longer 
distance. 

Now  1  would  not  have  you  imagine,  for  all  the  world,  that  I 
mean  to  vilify  my  studious  friends.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
them  to  be  a  very  great  credit  to  Eton ;  and,  as  Matthew  Swin- 
burne tells  me,  very  good  contributors  to  **  The  Etonian."  By^ 
the-bye,  I  understand  that  this  renowned  Publication  is  upon  its 
last  legs,  as  all  the  principal  supporters  take  their  leave  after  the 
next  Holidays.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  it  should  be  dropped 
after  it  has  gone  on  so  long ;  and  I  am  the  more  sorry,  as  I  have 
just  begun  to  take  a  little  interest  in  it ;  and  Henry,  1  assure  yon, 
when  he  does  read  any  thing,  likes  to  take  up  his  schoolfellows' 
productions.  It  is  infinitely  better  that  he  should  amuse^himself 
with  this  than  reading  a  pack  of  horrible  stories  of  ghosts  and 
enchanted  kniphts,  which  one  sees  in  innumerable  quantities^ 
displayiuff  their  fiury  frontispieces  in  the  shop-windows;  and 
indeed,  f  am  sorry  that  many  of  the  little  boys  are  much  better 
acquainted  with  them  than  their  Greek  and  Latin  Grammars. 
Perhapsi  ^too,  there  is  a  deeper  interest  in  these  performances 
than  you  would  be  likely  to  guess ;  for  some  of  the  authors  flsay 
be  found  at  no  very  great  distance,  who,  actuated  no  doubt  by  a 
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werf  laudable  desire  of  appearing  in  print,  havfe,  chosen  to  try 
tfaenr  youthful  talents  in  this  romantic  style  of  writing.  These 
thiDgB  are  termed  here  indiscriminately  panq>hlett,  and  every  one 
thtti  comes  forth  from  the  prolific  London  press,  with  the  words^ 
**  By  an  Etonian/'  on  the  title-page,  possesses  a  natural  charm, 
and  is  sought  for  with  the  utmost  avidity  by  the  devourers  of  this 
kind  of  literature.  I  have  interdicted  Henry  from  all  things  of 
this  kind,  and  have  given  him  very  fair  notice  that  I  shall  bum  the 
very  first  that  I  find  in  his  possession.  He  told  me  the  other  day 
that  one  of  his  particular  friends  subscribed  to  a  circulating  library 
in  Windsor,  where  he  gets  as  many  Novels  and  Romances  as 
be  can  manage.  I  could  very  plainly  discern  that  he  had  a  great 
inclination  to  add  his  name  to  the  list,  but  this  I  positively  set  my 
ftce  against* 

They  tell  me  that  sometime  before  I  came  here  there  was  a 
theatre  first  started,  and  afterwards  entirely  supported,  by  the  exer- 
tions of  various  amateur  actors,  all  belonging  to  mis  same  all-power- 
ful Sdiool.  Many  who  had  seen  their  performances  declared  to  me 
that  they  were  really  excellent,  and  that  many  of  the  players  were 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  in  the  Windsor  company. 
Perhaps  the  testimony  of  such  an  audience  is  not  always  so  im- 

Crtial  as  one  might  wish ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  would  rather 
ve  seen  a  common  farce  at  Eton,  with  bad  scenes  and  worse 
dresses,  than  the  finest  spectacle  ever  displayed  on  the  London 
stage.  This  theatre  remained  for  a  long  time  undiscovered,  which 
is  not  at  all  surprising,  for  it  was  concealed  in  a  place  where  no 
strolling  manager  would  have  thought  of  raising  his  apparatus. 
However,  at  last,  like  every  thing  else,  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
Higher  Powers,  and  the  whole  business  was  stopped  in  the  most 
unceremonious  manner.  I  do  almost  wish  that  some  new  Ros- 
ciosses  could  revive  the  theatrical  fame ;  for  I  should  like  beyond 
all  things  to  look  at  my  schoolfellows  rustling  in  petticoats,  or 
strutting  about  in  military  uniform,  or  in  old  men's  clothes,  with 

fainted  wrinkles,  wig  and  cane,  and  all  the  stage  paraphernalia* 
cannot  think  how  any  spectator  can  keep  his  countenance. 
Our  Cricket  Club  ^oes  on  famously,  but  I  have  hardly  room  to 
tell  yon  much  about  its  proceedings.  It  is  my  intention,  if  I  go 
on  improving,  to  promote  myself  to  a  higher  one,  where  there  is 
better  ground  and  better  players ;  but  the  end  of  the  season  b 
now  not  very  far  ofi^,  and  nobody  thinks  of  touching  a  bat  after 
the  Holidays,  however  fine  the  weather  may  be.  It  would  be 
very  unfashionable.  Henry  shall  write  the  next  letter,  that  you 
may  jud^  if  he  advances  as  favourably  in  the  epistolary  style  as 
he  does  m  all  other  kinds  of  learning ;  besides  it  is  but  right  that 
he  should  relieve  me  sometimes. 
VOL.  II.  2  A 
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We  are  allowed  now  to  bathe  at  eertain  tioies  and  certain 

S laces,  where  a  man  is  always  ready*  to  guard  agunst  any  acci*- 
ent.  1  hope  this  will  quiet  Manuna*s  fears  on  this  hei^.  Re- 
member me  kindly  to  her,  and  to  all  at  home,  and  believe  me, 
my  dear  Father, 

Your  affectionate  Son, 

SAMUEL  EA8HLBIOB. 


XI. 

Master  Htnry  RasHkigh  to  Miss  H.  Rashleigh. 

Eton  ColL  July  18,  lau. 
MY  DEAR  SISTER, 

Samuel  takes  such  infinite  pains  in  explainin|[  to  you  all  that 
may  appear  difficult  in  our  school  business,  that  it  would  be  an 
unpardonable  shame  if  I  were  to  trespass  on  any  of  his  rights  in 
this  way :  positively  I  have  neither  inclination  nor  ability  to  inter- 
fere with  his  dry  details,  so  I  must  endeavour,  in  lieu  of  instruc- 
tion, to  amuse  you  by  a  very  faithful  account  of  a  Cricket^qiatch 
which  took  place  the  other  dav,  between  eleven  of  our  best 
players,  and  eleven  gentlemen  who  came  on  purpose  to  try  their 
strength  with  them.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  imagine  a  moat 
beautiful  spot  of  ground,— not  such  a  one  as  you  may  have  seen 
for  the  same  purpose  among  our  open  naked  downs  at  home^ 
but  surrounded  by  the  finest  trees,  and  commanding  views  of  the 
River,  Windsor  Castle,  the  College,  and  enough  others,  in  hct, 
entirely  to  fill  up  your  sketch-book ;  and,  let  me  tell  yon,  it 
could  hardly  be  better  used.  The  middle  of  this  of  course  is 
reserved  for  the  combatants ;  two  tents  are  pitched  on  the  out- 
skirts, which  are  lined,  almost  in  a  circle,  by  a  great  crowd  of 
Ladies,  Gentlemen,  or  Boys,  lying,  standing,  or  sitting;,  in  various 
groupes ;  so  that  altogether  they  form  the  prettiest  sight  imi^pn- 
able*  To  enjoy  all  tms  perfectly,  you  must  &ncy  a  most  {;lonous 
day,  as  it  really  was; — ^you  must  wbh  for  us  to  be  victonous,  as 
we  were,  and  easily  too ; — and  you  must  take  the  same  pleasure 
in  reading  about  a  game  of  Cricket,  although  I  am  the  historianip 
as  the  Eton  belles  appear  to  have  in  looking  at  one.  You  can- 
not concdlve  how  many  happy  faces  there  were  whenever  one  of 
the  heroes  on  our  side  struck  a  ball  vrith  more  than  usual  violence. 
Such  a  buz  ran  through  the  field, — such  a  bustle  took  place  im- 
mediately,— as  evidently  showed  that  very  few  were  indifiereni 
specfators.  Then  if  the  fatal  vrickets  fell,— -if  any  thing  hap- 
pened at  all  unfsvourable  to  us,  one  might  easily  observe  the 
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interest  diat  every  one  took  by  the  sudden  Mience  and  the  serious 
looks  of  the  Etonian  party.    For  my  own  part,  it  seemed  to  me 

Suite  extraordinary  afterwards,  how  I  could  care  so  much  for 
le  result  of  a  Cricket-match ;  but  the  feeling  seems  to  be  very 
infectious,  and  no  doubt  I  caught  it  from  some  of  my  friends. 
These  contests  always  take  place  on  some  Holiday^  when,  as  no 
doubt  my  brother  has  informed  you,  we  have  to  go  into  Church 
instead  of  School.  From  this  the  cricketers  are  totally  exempt, 
as  well  as  from  answering  to  their  names  at  other  times  of  Uie 
day ;  so  Eton  certainly  ought  to  shine  in  that  game  above  all  other 
Sdiools,  since  it  receives  so  much  encouragement. 

Some  years  ago  we  were  defeated  by  the  Harrow  boys,  which 
was  a  dreadful  and  unexpected  blow,  for  the  Etonians  are  parti- 
cularly Jealous  of  their  pre-eminence  in  this  respect ;  but  one 
can  hardly  even  then  call  it  a  fair  defeat,  for  as  the  match  was 
played  in  London,  and  only  two  of  our  best  were  there — the  rest 
were  a  crew  principally  collected  on  the  ground,  and  totally  un- 
worthy of  a  place  among  the  Eleven  of  Eton*  This  disgrace  was 
to  have  been  vriped  off  by  our  present  champions;  but  unluckily 
our  holidays  and  those  of  our  antagonists  are  so  separated  in  point 
of  time,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  meet  us ;  and  for  .any 
odier  School  to  come  here  is  totally  contrary  to  all  law  and  cus- 
tom* I  assure  you,  that  this  is  a  very  great  disappointment  to  all 
of  us,  and  to  me  among  others,  for  1  am  almost  sure  dmt  we 
9hould  have  gained  the  victory,  and  I  should  have  rejoiced  most 
heartily^  either  to  have  seen  it  or  heard  of  it.  However,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  may  not  yet  escape  with  impunity,  and  may 
fodi  at  some  time  or  odier,  the  strength  of  Eton  arms  and  Eton 
bats,  whidi  perhaps  at  present  they  despise  rather  more  than  they 
ong^t  to  do,  and  attribute  to  fear  or  unwillingness,  what  is  really 
to  be  imputed  only  to  necessity.  We  shall  take  especial  care  to 
brii^  all  our  crici^  implements  home  vrith  us.  I  have  thought 
of  a  place  that  will  exactly  do  for  the  wickets ;  and  I  dare  say^ 
what  with  the  young  Forders,  and  other  recruits  that  we  can  raise 
in  the  neighbourhood,  we  shall  be  able  to  get  up  a  very  tolerable 
set*  I  am  sure  Samuel  now  plays  ten  times  better  than  .half  the 
clowns  timt  one  sees,  even  in  their  grand  matches.  He  has 
quite  nven  up  the  little  club  that  I  belong  to,  and  is  now  a.mem- 
ber  of  a  very  superior  one ;  for  you  must  know  there  are  at  least 
m  or  seven,  some  consisting  exclurively  of  Oppidans,  some  of 
Cdlegers,  and  the  neatest  of  all  of  both  mixed  to^^ether.  I  am 
happy  to  say  now  that  I  can  count  up  to  die  Hobdays  vrithout 
any  very  great  trouble.  It  would  be  a  veiy  good  plan,  I  thinks 
for  Papa,  and  you,  and  my  Mother,  to  come  here  then  to  look  at 
die  place,  and  to  see  the  procession  of  the  Boats,  hear  the 
Speedies  in  the  great  scbool-roopi,  and  a  thousand  other  things 
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that  you  can  have  no  idea  of,  without  personal  inspection.  My 
Dame  tells  me,  that  she  would  be  excessively  glad  to  see  you,  and 
I  am  sure  you  know  two  other  persons  here  who  would  be  equally 
to*  Samuel  desires  his  love  to  you  all,  and  intends  to  speak  for 
limself  directly  he  has  received  a  letter  in  answer  to  (his.  In  the 
aieantime,  with  the  kindest  remembrances,  I  remain, 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

U.  RASHLBIOH. 


XII. 

Mr,  S.  Rashleigh  to  R,  Rashleigk,  Esq. 

Eton  CoU.,  July  U,  ISSl. 
MY    DEAR    FATHER, 

We  are  both  excessively  delighted  to  hear  of  your  intended 
isit  to  Eton ;  for  my  own  part,  I  never  thought  that  Henry's  ap* 
guments  would  have  had  such  power,  though  he  confessed  to  me 
that  he  had  tried  all  he  could  to  persuade  you.  No  doubt  he 
told  you  of  the  grand  display  of  oratory,  which  of  course  you  are 
bound  to  applaud.  Some  have  English  Speeches ;  but  whether 
these  are  given  to  those  who  can  do  most  justice  to  them,  or 
merely  to  such  as  are  highest  in  the  School,  I  cannot  ascertain. 
The  others  have  eidier  Greek  or  Latin  ones.  Frequently  two 
canry  on  a  dialc^ue,  standing  opposite  to  each  other,  which  I 
should  think  must  be  much  more  animated  and  interesting  than 
the  conmion  way.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  had  my  choice,  my  na- 
tive language  would  be  the  very  last  that  I  should  wish  to  use  in 
such  an  exliibition ;  for  in  that  every  body  is  qualified  to  be  a  critic^ 
particularly  the  ladies,  who  are  frequently  rather  unsparini^  jo 
their  remarks.  Now  the  learned  tongues  are  totally  unintelligible 
to  all,  except  a  few  good  scholars,  who  may  happen  to  be  in  at- 
tendance ;  so  if  you  use  a  few  tolerable  grimaces  you  are  sure  of 
pleasing,  even  though  you  make  utter  nonsense  as  far  as  the 
words  go.  I  have  secured  you  rooms  at  the  Christopher,  which 
appears  to  be  a  very  decent  inn,  and  is  within  a  very  few  yardaof  the 
College,  so  that  staying  there  would  almost  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose as  going  to  school,  for  the  boys  are  before  the  windows  at 
almost  all  hours  of  the  day.  We  are  now  exceedingly  well  quali- 
fied to  act  as  your  guides  upon  all  occasions,  and  1  natter  myself 
that  we  shall  show  you  the  Lions  to  no  small  advantage.  Of: 
course  the  grand  reason  of  your  commg  here  is  to  concert  mea- 
sures about  sending  Henry  into  College.  It  appears^  to  be  an 
excellent  plan,  particularly  as  they  say  that  the  system-is  about  to 
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be  altered,  and  the  trials  to  be  something  more  than  nominal^  as  ia 
that  case  he  stands  a  very  fair  chance  of  getting  off  in  proper 
time  to  King's  College.  As  it  is,  little  children  are  sent  to  Eton^ 
really  hardly  escaped  from  petticoats,  and  in  a  sort  of  manner 
prediestinated  for  King's.  They  work  their  way  up  by  degrees 
from  the  very  bottom  of  the  school,  being  very  well  contented  as 
long  as  they  can  barely  obtain  their  Removes,  and  looking  for- 
ward to  that  as  a  sort  of  right,  which,  in  reality,  ought  only  to 
be  given  to  good  behaviour  and  superior  scholarship.  This  is 
what  strikes  me  as  reasonable;  but,  like  better  people  than  myself, 
I  know  nothing  of  the  Statutes,  and  very  little  about  College  in 
general,  though  there  is  much  more  intercourse  between  the  Op- 
pidans and  the  Boys  on  the  Foundation  than  there  formerly  used 
to  be.  One  of  them  is  my  nearest  neighbour  in  School,  and  he 
often  assures  me  that  all  the  stories,  which  are  bandied  about  as 
bugbears  to  terrify  all  who  are  intended  to  wear  a  gown,  are  mere 
fictions,  so  I  shall  take  care  to  caution  Henry  against  believing 
any  one  of  them.  By  his  account  it  appears  that  the  fagging  in 
College  is  not  at  all  harder,  if  so  hard,  as  diat  which  at  present 
be  undergoes ;  that  the  difficulties  are  very  few,  and  those  easily 
overcome ;  consisting  more  in  customs  and  observances  than  an^ 
real  hardships.  He  must  let  you  into  the  secrets  by-and4>yey  if 
there  are  any,  which  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  doubt;  and»  as  he 
i$  of  a  pretty  easy  temper,  1  think  the  change  will  make  but 
very  little  alteration  in  his  happiness.  Your  resolution  was  rather 
sudden,  and  I  think  at  first  alarmed  him  a  little;  but  I  have  con- 
trived to  laugh  off  his  fears,  and  I  believe  he  now  looks  forward 
to  his  move  with  more  curiosity  than  dread.  He  will  still  have 
something  to  do  with  his  Dame,  and  I  suspect  as  long  as  I  stay 
here  will  be  a  sort  of  amphibious  animal — neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other.  The  Coronation  was  celebrated  here  as  it  ought  to 
be,  with  illuminations  and  dinners,  and  gaiety  of  every  descrip- 
tion. We  all  of  us  drank  the  health  of  his  Majesty  King  George 
the  Fourth,  secretly  hoping,  as  is  natural  for  so  many  schoolboys, 
that  this  free  ceremony  may  be  of  some  use  to  us,  and  may  get 
Qs  what  we  all  most  heartily  pray  for,  an  additional  week's  Holi- 
days ;  but  these  are  all  vain  surmises.  So  many  of  our  school- 
fellows attended  in  various  capacities,  some  as  pages,  some  aa 
spectators,  that  the  benches  looked  quite  empty  for  a  day  or  two 
at  die  time.  They  talk  of  a  tremendous  clearing  about  to  take 
place  at  Election,  inasmuch  as  the  boys,  composing  the  upper 
division  of  the  Fifth  Form,  are  on  the  point  of  departure.  I 
suppose  a  proportionable  number  of  new  ones  will  arrive,  so  that 
in  tne  end  nobody  will  be  the  loser.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  shall 
lose  our  friend  Swinburne,  without  the  smallest  doubt  I  should 
like  very  much  to  have  made  him  a  present  of  some  book  or  oUier^ 
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ttot  merely  becanse  it  happens  to  be  customaiy  to  do  bo,  but  be- 
cause I  shoald  like  to  give  nim  some  retuni,  ramer  mc^e  solid  dnm 
thanks,  for  the  muiy  services  he  has  rendered  us.  One  may  marie 
already  a  good  many  signs  of  the  approaching  Election; — a  large 
piece  of  tapestry  is  hong  in  the  Hall  where  the  grand  feasting 
trill  soon  taike  place ;  the  College  windows  are  undergoing  Aeir 
annual  repair ;  and  every  thing  is  putting  on  its  gayest  dress  to 
welcome  the  expected  company.  From  these  preparations  it  it 
hoped  that  you  will  see  every  thing  to  the  best  advantage.  Henry 
is  coinplainmg  how  long  the  days  seem,  and  wants  to  cut  out  one 
or  two,  that  he  may  bive  you  and  the  Holidays  here  sooner. 
Good  things,  as  the  saying  is,  never  come  single.  We  have  not 
had  any  reason  to  be  particularly  well  pleased  with  the  weather 
lately ;  and  I  think,  of  all  the  miserable  tfaraes  that  you  can  imagine, 
a  rainy  day  at  Eton  is  the  very  worst,  it  is  so  oidered  that  we 
can  never  sit  in-doors  longer  than  two  hours  together,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  be  present  at  School,  or  when  our  names  are  called, 
exactly  to  a  minute,  though  the  very  heavens  themselves  are  pour- 
ing down.  Perhaps  snow  may  be  still  more  annoying ;  tot  then 
a  perpetual  battle  is  carried  on  with  snowballs,  and  it  must  be 
very  great  luck  indeed  if  you  don't  receive  a  ball  in  your  face. 
But  I  really  think  that  the  little  boys  delight  more  in  wet  dian 
their  betters  in  sunshine.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  see  how  indus- 
triously they  contrive  to  get  into  every  puddle  in  their  way — how 
they  search  out  the  very  dirtiest  places,  or  play  at  cricket  in  the 
middle  of  a  shower,  till  their  ball  is  reduced  to  the  consistency  of 
a  pudding.  Nobody  ever  thinks  of  wearing  a  great  coat,  unless 
it  be  alone,  and  umbrellas  are  very  troublesome  mings,  so  most  of 
us  every  now  and  then  contrive  to  ^et  a  tolerable  soakW.    I  for- 

Et  whether  I  told  you  that  immediately  after  the  last  Holidays  a 
brary  was  instituted,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be  Ae 
hundred  first  boys  in  die  School  of  course ;  I  am  not  yet  in  tluit 
number,  but  I  veiy  soon  shall  be,  and  I  assure  you  I  rather  look 
forward  to  the  time,  for  they  get  a  good  many  volumes  by  their 
own  subscription,  and  many  of  the  Masters  and  other  Gendemen 
have  sent  them  veiy  handsome  presents.  It  seems  a  sort  of  thing 
likely  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  no  doubt  the  book-shelves 
i^U  be  well  filled  before  a  very  distant  period.  Hie  encourage- 
ibent  which  the  project  has  met  vnth  from  the  best  judges,  is  a 
pretty  evident  mark  of  their  opinion ;  and  of  course  the  longer  it 
iMs  die  greater  wUl  be  its  advantages.  Pray  give  our  united 
loves  to  our  good  friends,  and  believe  me. 

My  dear  Father, 

Yours,  &c. 

S.  RASHLEI6H. 
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P.  S.  I  recommend  you  by  all  means  to  be  here  by  two  o'clock 
on  Saturdayj,  for  about  that  time  all  the  great  Electors  arrive 
from  Cambridge^  in  very  high  style^  and  are  received  at  the  Col- 
lege Gate  by  &e  Captam,  who  addresses  them  in  a  Latin  Ora- 
tiouy  in  which  he  takes  care  to  compliment  and  congratulate  nH 
tot  whom  he  can  find  a  proper  subject^  and  besides,  cursorilr 
mentions  the  events  of  the  year,  especially  all  those  in  which 
Eton  is  anywise  concerned.  By  a  good  hand  such  a  variety  of 
topics  might,  one  would  think,  be  handled  to  very  creat  advan- 
tage. The  boys  are  not  obliged  to  be  present  at  me  principal 
Speeches,  for  tfiis  sensible  reason,  that  the  Schpol  is  not  large 
enough  to  hold  them  and  the  company  too,  so  directly  the  first 
word  is  delivered,  out  they  rush,  and  the  Holidays  are  begun. 
Hairy  will  be  detained  a  day  or  two  longer,  as  he  must  undergo 
some  trials  before  he  can  be  placed  on  the  list  to  succeed  to  me 
vacancies  in  College,  but  1  rather  imagme  they  are  not  very 
difikult ;  in  fact  not  so  much  so  as  those  which  determined  hu 
place  at  his  first  entrance. 
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^  Inter  eoneta  leges,  et  percoBctabere  doetos, 
QqA  ratione  qaeas  txadacere  leniter  nvnm ; 
Quid  pqr^  trulqiflnet;  honoty  an  dnlc^-lucellon, 
An  Hcretmm  Uer^  €t  fidkntk  teaitic  «ii«.*'— Horaob. 

Tbb  8ubject|  upon  i/i^ich  I  now  am  about  to  venture  a  few 
remarks,  however  insipid  and  useless  it  may  appear  to  my  more 
lively  companions,  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  interest,  or  un- 
wormy  of  notice.  It  is,  indeed,  a  subject  to  which,  from  my  own 
prospects  of  future  life,  I  may  be  accused  of  cherishing  too  much 
partiality.  But  let  those  who  would  object  to  these  reflections, 
nrst  consider,  tfiat  tfiey  rest  upon  an  object  which  deserves  at 
least  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater  share  of  praise  than  any  of  the 
c^dier  professions ;  which  has  been  the  peculiar  study  of  men 
eminent  for  their  piety,  fortitude,  and  leatning ;  upon  which,  in 
abort;,  entirely  depends  the  promotion  of  oUr  welfare  and  hapjpi- 
nets  in  ^s  Itfe,  md  our  encUeSs  bliss  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

Already  I  fimcy  diat  I  see  the  sarcastic  smile  playing  about  ^ 
lips  of  Oolishdy ;  already  I  hear  the  broad,  orismsJ,  unresQraindl 
laugh  of  OVConnor  and  Sir  T.  Nesbit.  Laugh  on,  as  you  will, 
at  mis  serious  prologue,  my  worthy  friends.  All  that  1  can  do  is, 
to  beg  of  you  to  pass  over  this  Sermon,  (which  to  be  snk'e,  is  of 
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no  very  great  length ;)  and  turn  to  the  next  lively  Article..  I 
tainly  can  neither  boast  of  or  promise  any  of  the  ludicrous  >• 
less  is  my  subject  calculated  for  any  mention  of  beer  or  baif^e^ 
men.  You  will  consequently,  none  of  you,  find  it  suited  to 
your  respective  ideas  of  the  sumrnum  bonum  of  Periodical  Writ- 
mg.  But  the  minds  of  all  are  not  of  the  same  cast.; — there 
are  many,  who  like  myself,  approve  of  the  seria  misia  jocit;-^ 
there  are  many  who,  like  myself,  are  destined  for  the  Church.  To 
these  I  address  myself,  in  the  hope  that  the  pages  which  contain 
these  reflections  may  not  totally  escape  the  paper-cutter's  edge : 
in  the  hope  that,  if  I  am  totally  discarded  and  neglected  by  my 
Junior,  I  may  obtain  a  patient  hearing  from  my  Senior  Readers. 
Every  one,  upon  entering  the  stage  of  life^  must  encourage 
sundry  doubts  respecting  the  course,  by  pursuing  which  he  mayr 
ensure  to  himself  the  happiest  and  most  eligible  station  in  the 
world.  Some  imagine  that  the  object  of  their  research  lurjis 
beneath  the  monotony  of  an  existence,  which  is  occupied  by  plea- 
sure and  idleness ;  some  endeavour  to  obtain  it  amongst  the 
never-failing  bustle  and  activity  of  a  public,  or  the  glorious, 
though  uncertain,  toils  of  a  military  life.  But  few,  very  few,  if 
the  option  is  their  own,  will  make  the  Church  an  object  of  dieir 
choice.  She  affords  us  no  opportunity  of  signalizing  ourselves 
in  any  eloquence,— save  that  of  the  pulpit:  in  any  valour, — save 
that  of  Christian  fortitude  and  temperance.  She  holds  out  no 
prospects,  excepting  those  of  retirement  and  tranquillity ;  from 
which  the  ardour  of  a  juvenile  mind  will,  in  most  cases,  recoil 
with  abhorrence.  Nor  can  she  tempt  us  with  such  splendor  of 
dress,  or  such  hopes  of  emolument,  as  the  other  professions  are 
enabled  to  offer  to  their  votaries.  In  addition  to  this,  the  voice 
of  prejudice,  which,  as  I  remarked  in  another  Paper,  is  directed 
agamst  all,  is  never  silent  with  regard  to  the  Church  and  her 
sons.  How  frequently  do  we  hear  the  laugh  raised  against  such 
of  our  companions  who  are  destined  for  the  sacred  robe !  How 
seldom  do  we  hear  the  very  name  of  a  clergyman  mentioned« 
without  an  unrestrained  smile,  or  contemptuous  sneer!  The 
voluptuary  and  the  miser  are  alike  hostile  to  this  profession  >— 
the  former,  because  he  looks  upon  its  votaries  as  censors  of  his 
guilty  pleasures,  and  obstacles  to  the  perpetration  of  them ;— ihe 
latter,  because  he  considers  the  ceremonies  and  ordinatiooa  of. 
the  Church  as  a  system  of  priestcraft  and  extortion.  We  cannot 
indeed  wonder  tliat  those  whose  object  is  revolution — ^whose 
ruling  principles  are  swayed  by  impie^  and  blasphemy  alone, 
should  launch  forth  every  shaft  of  malice  and  vinuence  against 
the  sacred  order.  They  well  know  that  when  the  power  of 
religion  is  subverted,  all  other  distinctions,  all  laws,  divine  and 
human,  must  be  involved  with  it  in  one  general  ruin :  nor  can 
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tbey  allure  their  followers  to  deeds  of  bloodshed  tnd  iniquity  by 
a  more  tempting  system  of  ethics,  than  the  assurance  that  our 
Holy  Scriptures  are  the  effects  of  priestcraft,  and  that  wicked- 
ness shall  meet  with  no  punishment  hereafter.  We  need  not,  I 
say,  be  astonished  at  this ;  but  I  certainly  am  unable  to  discover 
why  prejudice  should  manifest  itself  so  generally  against  this 
profession. 

Let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  various  paths  of  life  which  our 
fellow-creatures  pursue  ; — let  us,  in  shorty  compare  the  clerical 
life  with  that  of  the  remainder  of  society.  In  that  comparison  it 
will  not,  I  think,  be  found  so  deficient  m  human  happiness  as  is 
generally  supposed.  The  civil  and  military  professions  afford 
us  every  honour,  every  opportunity  of  obtainmg  glory  which  can 
iie  allowed  to  mankind.  But  can  such  a  source  of  pride,  such 
tumultuous  splendor,  equal  that  inward  tranquillity,  that  genuine 
peace  of  mind,  which  those  enjoy  who  have  dedicated  themselves 
to  the  Churchy  and  restrained  their  passions  by  the  dictates  of 
Religion?  Is  the  glory  of  governing  armies — of  conquering 
cities-'-Kif  exacting  awe  from  all,  by  our  bodily  or  mental  quali- 
fications, more  to  be  preferred  than  the  quiet  and  happiness  of 
those,  whose  labours  are  not  of  this  world ;  whose  endeavours  are 
solely  for  the  future  benefit  and  welfare  of  mankind ;  and  whose 
only  ambition  is  to  rescue  the  souls  of  men  from  eternal  perdition 
and  misery--^''  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace  ? 

Let  me  not,  however,  in  my  zeal  for  the  Church,  be  accused  of 
endeavouring  to  lessen  the  good  opinion  of  my  fellow-citizens  in 
favour  of  the  other  professions.  They  all  possess  intrinsic  merit; 
nor  is  any  thing  further  from  my  wish  than  to  say  aught  in  dis- 
paragement of  them.  Yet,  while  I  allow  that  greater  talent  has 
been  displayed  in  the  other  lines  of  life,  I  question  whether  greater 
felicity  has  been  gained  in  them. 

Reader!  if  your  patience  has  borne  you  to  the  end  of  this 
Article,  and  you  never  should  happen  to  have  seen  the  beautiful 
lines  of  Goldsmidi,  which  conclude  it, — before  you  turn  over  this 
pi^e,  favour  them  with  a  small  portion  of  your  attention.  Look 
attentively  at  the  character  they  depict ;— -observe  the  actions  of 
him  whom  they  describe  ; — and  then  ask  of  yourselves,  whether 
you  have  ever  discovered  a  more  enviable  instance  of  happiness 
than  the  following  :— 

*^  Remote  from  towns  he  nm  his  godl  j  race. 
Aid  ne'er  had  ohaag'd,  or  wishM  to  change  his  place ; 
Vnaldlfal  he  to  frown,  or  seek  for  pow'r, 
By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  Tarying  hoar : 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learnt  to  prize, 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
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lb  tlMtt  kk  bevty  hiB  loTe»  Ufniefk  were  kIt'b; 
B«t  all  hit  eerioof  thoughto  had  rest  la  heaT'n : 
Ai  some  tall  rock,  which  lifta  iti  awfiil  fonn, 
Swelb  ftom  the  we,  and  midway  leares  the  atonn : 
Though  ioomI  ita  breaat  the  voUiiig  elooda  ave  apraad, 
Etenal  suaehiiie  settles  on  its  head.'' 

M.  STERUNG. 


HAPPINESS. 


How  few  the  moments  of  dns  changeful  life. 
When  the  fiill  music  of  harmonious  joy 
Pours  on  the  soul  its  heavenly  strain !  how  brief 
Tie  computation  of  our  happy  days ! 
To  live  with  those  we  love  alone  is  life : 
How  few  then  live !    Thoughtless  and  smiling  youth 
Sill  weavmg  chains  of  flowers  to  link  true  hearts ; 
And  Fate,  with  tread  of  down,  and  hand  of  steel. 
Watches  the  progress  of  the  rosy  wreath. 
And  when  'ds  finishM  steals  behind,  and  clips  it. 
She  feeds  upon  the  sighs,  and  drinks  the  tears, 
Of  parted  firiends  and  lovers ;  and,  when  joined. 
She  breathes  upon  them,  and  they  love  no  more ! 
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A   BALLAD. 

(Fr9mthe  **  Poetry  6f  the  CoUege  Magmsine,**) 

Below  the  cliff,  below  the  wave. 

The  golden  Sun  is  set ; 
But  a  purple  flush  from  its  sinking  orb 

Gleams  over  the  Ocean  yet« 

i 

*  For  tiie  story  on  which  this  Ballad  is  founded,  see  Haiiner^s  Aceonnt  of  Ihe 
Tooga  Islands. 
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No  doud  is  rnxmng  in  die  sky. 


No  ripple  curls  the 
The  quiet  tide  appears  to  sleep. 
Ebbing  back  silendy. 

Look  at  yon  speck,  haik  to  yon  sound, 

Nearing  the  rocky  shore ! 
Tis  the  fidier  in  his  lonely  boat^ 

*Tis  the  dashing  of  hi0  oar. 

That  sparkle  (Simmering,  aa  it  comes. 
Those  notes  the  waves  along ! 

Is  that  the  fisher's  evening  lamp. 
Are  those  his  evening  song  i 

Swift  as  a  shaft  from  Tartar  string. 

The  gilt  ski£f  cuts  the  sea ; 
Who  bends  him  o'er  die  beodiiq;  oar. 

And  who  is  that  fiur  She? 

On  Us  young  bead  a  feathery  plame 
Its  changing  radiance  beam'd. 

And  the  golden  sheath  of  his  jeweird  diA 
A  yellow  lustre  gleam'd. 

His  cheeks  were  tinted  with  the  rose. 

His  snowy  arms  were  bare ! 
His  locks  esciq^'d  the  light  cap's  fold. 

And  wanton'd  on  the  air. 

There  was  a  lustre  daiUy  pure^ 

A  lightiiing  in  his  eye ; 
Which,  'oudst  his  toil  and  varying  song. 

Was  glancing  momently. 
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But  she,  the  partner  of  hb  ivay^ 

Over  the  Ocean  tide  ; 
Why  strives  she  from  the  Youth's  wild  gaze 

Her  unveil'd  face  to  hide  ? 


Her  long  dark  locks  were  wreath'd  with  gold^ 

And  jasmine  flowers  between; 
A  silver  zone  inclosM  her  wust. 

And  silken  vest  of  green. 

There  is  a  languish  in  her  eye. 

The  mute  gaze  of  despair ; 
Her  dress  bespeaks  a  Chieftain's  bride. 

What  then  does  sorrow  there  ? 

The  skiff  shot  on  across  the  wave. 

Close  to  the  rocky  shore ; 
And  aye  the  boatman  sung  his  song. 

Aye  bent  his  gilded  oar. 

The  skiff  shot  on,  with  youth  and  maid. 

Over  the  dark  blue  sea ; 
The  boatman  pull'd^  but  the  song  is  hush*d. 

Sadly  and  silently. 

The  skiff  shot  on,  and  the  wind  arose. 

Under  the  black  rock's  brow ; 
And  the  calm  is  gone,  and  the  breakers  white,- 

Jesu  !  where  are  they  now  ? 

The  boat  is  nioor'd  beneath  the  rock, 
Though  the  wave  is  swelling  high ; 

And  the  Youth  has  seiz'd  the  Maiden's  hand. 
And  fix'd  his  clear  dark  eye. 


tt 
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Hilla^  now  the  time  b  come. 
And  now  thou  must  go  on  ; 
Thy  sire  in  chains,  thy  brotlier  slam. 
Thy  very  name  is  gone. 

**  Hilla,  by  this  the  murd  Ws  ire 

Has  found  that  thou  hast  fled ; 
And  he  has  sworn  a  cursed  oath 

That  he  will  see  thee  dead. 

*'  Hilla,  my  soul  is  bound  to  thine  ; 

It  never  can  be  free. 
Till  it  shall  be  for  ever  thine. 

And  thou  be  one  with  me. 

''  Hilla,  below  the  Ocean's  tide 

A  bower  is  made  for  thee ; 
Now,  Hilla,  follow  through  the  wave. 

Now,  Hilla^  come  with  me.** 

He  spoke,  and  turning  from  the  maid, 

Quick  dash'd  his  cap  away ; 
Then  plungM  into  the  flashing  foam. 

Like  sea-bird  on  his  prey. 

The  Maiden  stood  one  moment  there. 

Then  div'd  into  the  wave  ; 
Shooting  beneath  the  wat'ry  depth. 

Lake  mermaid  to  her  cave. 

The  sea  clos'd  o'er  the  Maiden's  head, 

And  night  came  dark  and  drear ; 
But  under  the  wave  they  sat  at  rest, 

In  light  as  the  noonday  dear. 
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^was  in  m  cave  beneatb  tbo  base 

Of  a  rock  upon  the  shore; 
Which  had  for  ages  gone  an^  past 

Frown'd  o'er  the  Ocean's  roar. 

The  wreathM  sea^weed  and  pendent  crag 

Across  the  entrance  small* 
Kept  back  the  wild  wave's  rushing  force 

From  this  bri|^  fiserie  hall : 

For  there*  perchance^  when  the  storm  was  up* 
And  die  curl'd  foam  flashing  high* 

And  long  dark  clouds  bad  shroudbd  o'er 
The  noontide  blue  of  sky* 

A  green-hair'd  nymph  might  shelter  seek* 

And  love  for  aye  to  dwell* 
Where  silent  jund  safe  she  heard  afar 

The  dark  suige  rise  and  swell* 

The  glassy  crystal  sparkled  dear 

The  cavern  walls  around ; 
And  there  was  crystal  on  the  roof* 

And  crystal  on  the  ground. 

That  wild  and  tender  light  was  shed* 
Where*  when  it  loveliest  seems* 

Bright  Beauty's  eye*  with  languid  gknoe* 
A  breathing  softness  beams. 

Andtfaus^  as  in  that  simple  dress* 

With  iace  so  wan*  so  faif ; 
And  eyes  half-clos'd|  and  breast  of  snow* 

That  maid  stood  siknt  there. 
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Oh !  she  W9M  dever  to  the  heaitp 

More  heavenly  to  the  view. 
Than  when  from  her,  'mkbt  feast  and  joy^ 

The  magic  love«|^ce  flew. 

Thitzeca  gaz'd^  in  lapture  deep. 

His  trembling  hand  he  laid 
Upon  his  beating  heart,  and  dowii 

He  knelt  before  that  maid. 

^'  Thus,  maiden,  to  this  holy  shrine 

Tlatzeca  bows  die  knee ; 
He  hopes  no  Heaven  but  in  thy  love. 

He  knows  no  God  but  thee.* 

'^  I  lov'd  diee,  when  two  infants  we 

Sported  the  livelong  day ; 
I  lov'd  thee,  when  to  boyhood  grown, 

I  spum'd  the  infuit's  play. 

''  I've  lov'd  thee  once ;  I  love  tibee  now ; 

E'en  Death  can  never  part 
The  love,  which  trembles  on  my  tongue. 

Which  bums  within  my  heart. 

'^  But  other  arms  than  these  will  clasp 

That  angel-form  of  thiAe ; 
Which  it  were  wordi  all  Paradise 

To  call  one  moment  mine. 


**  Nay,  jRrownnot — turn  not  thus 

I  am  so  bound  to  thee ; 
Thy  anger  ne'er  can  loose  the  chain, 

Thy  frown  ne'er  make  me  free.. 

*  I  have  heard  the  ezpresiioii  objected  to,  as  addressed  to  a  female  ^-ia  other 
laapuiges  the  usage  is  not  anfreqiient— Ed. 
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'«  For  mercy  here  Tlatseca  kneeb — 

For  mercy  bid  depart 
HiU  biiming  frenzy  of  his  soul^ — 

This  burstiDg  of  his  heart, 

*V5ay  that  thou  lov'st  me — it  wDI  drive 

This  silent  dark  despair 
From  my  lone  soul«  and  bid  a  ray 

Of  blessed  hope  shine  there. 

«*  Thou  canst  not !  I  am  gone,  proud  maid- 
Live  here  from  danger  free ; 

Angel  of  Death,  I'm  ready  now — 
Haste,  Dark  One,  haste  to  me ! " 

He  tumM  in  agony  away ; 

One  moment,  and  she  came. 
That  dark-eyed  maid,  and  dasp'd  his  hand. 

And  caird  upon  his  name  : 

*'  Hear  me,  Tlatzeca^  hear  me  now ; 

Each  word  that  thou  hast  said 
Hath  been  an  arrow  tipt  with  fire, 

An  omen  from  the  dead* 

''  Why  didst  thou  fight  my  Other's  fight? 

Why  didst  thou  save  my  life  ? 
Why  burst  my  tyrant's  iron  chain. 

And  brave  the  murdW*s  knife? 

''  Thou  knew'st  I  could  not--<lar'd  not  love 
Him  whom  my  Sire  had  curs'd ; 

For  he. forbade  to  raise  the  i^ame 
Our  infancy  had  nurs'd ; 
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^  For  this  poor  heut  hid  ne'er  foiigot 

Those  hours  of  childhood's  day. 
When  sorrow  and  grief  were  never  known, 

And  all  was  bright  and  gay ; 

**  When  ev'ry  moment,  wing'd  with  joy. 

To  ecstacy  was  given ; 
And  we  iiv'd  on  in  love  of  Earth, 

And  purity  of  Heaven. 

^  But  whisp'ring  tongues  Mid  envy's  blight 

Madden'd  my  i^ed  sire ; 
And  then  he  snatch'd  me  from  thy  love. 

And  curs'd  thee  in  his  ire* 

^  He  gave  me  to  another  chief — 

Thb  mom  the  pomp  I  led  ; 
Thou  know'st  the  dreadful  hour  that  came. 

And  left  a  nation  dead. 

^*  Th'  unfinished  rites  were  stain'd  with  blood ; 

My  sire  gasp'd  on  die  ground  ; 
Brethren  and  friends  all  struggling  died ; 

And  I  was  seizM,  and  bound ; 

^*  Thou  cam'st,  an  angel  from  above  I 

Youth,  innocence  to  save  ;— 
A  moment  of  forgetfnlness. 

And  we  were  on  the  wave. 

''  Thou  only  now  art  left  on  earth. 

Of  all  who  once  were  mine ; 
All  ties  are  broken  now,  which  once 

Forbade  me  to  be  thine. 

VOL.  II.  2  B 
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''  Take  then,  dear  youths  that  heart  again. 
Which  ne'er  from  thee  has  rang'd ; 

Wluchi  bending  to  a  father's  voice. 
Was  ne'er  a  moment  chang'd*" 

Tlatzeca  stood  a  moment's  space. 

In  mute  and  vacant  gaze ; 
And  sense  and  reason  all  were  lost 

In  dark  delirious  nuuse. 

At  length,  across  his  deep-flush'd  chedc, 
Glances  shot  from  his  eye. 

Like  ev'ning  lightning  flashing  fast 
On  Autunm*s  dark'ning  sky. 

But  Nature  and  Love  the  struggle  sooth'd. 
The  choking  of  the  breast ; 

And  then  gush'd  fordi  delicious  tears. 
And  brought  repose  and  rest. 

He  clasp'd  the  Maiden  in  his  arms ;. 

And  she  in  his  embrace 
Entranced  lay ;  then  breath'd  his  name. 

And  gaz'd  upon  his  face. 

And  they  were  silent — while  around 
Loud  echoed  the  wild  wave ; 

And  the  distant  swell  of  the  nightly  tide 
Resounded  in  the  cave. 

And  they  were  sUent — 'twas  a  bliss 
That  could  no  longer  last. 

Than  just  to  feel  it  had  been  there. 
And  feel  that  it  was  past. 
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And  be  is  gone,  Tfaitzeee  now^ 

The  depth  b  pMs'd'agaiiv 
And  die  boatoian  is  in  his  skiff  .once  ndre. 

And  bounding  o'er  the  main. 

And  time  rolled  on  in  ceaseless  cotuse  ; 

But  aye,  ateVning  tide, 
A  gilded  skiff,  wid&  a  plumed  chief. 

Was  seen  o'er  die  wave  to  glide. 

And  none  could. tell  its  destin'd  port. 

Or  its  path  on  the  wat'ry  way ; 
Qut  ever  at  mora  that  chief  retura'd. 

Wet  with  the  Ocean  spray. 

And  Time  roU'd  on^-and  Right  had  burst 

The  tyrant's  hated  chain; 
And  Vict'ry  shouted;  long  and  higb« 

And  Freedom  nose  again* 

Tlatzeca  drew  the  first  his  sword. 

First  dealt  the  godlike  blow, 
Thatloos'd  die  bonds  of  slavery. 

That  dash'd  die  murd'rer  low. 

And  now  a  gmteful  nation  brought 

To  him  their  love  and  fame ; 
And  fondly  calPd  on  Heav'n  to  died 

Its  blessings  on  his  name« 

And  where  is  he?    On  the  deck  he  stands 

Of  the  gilded  galley  now  ; 
And  maiks  the  green  wave  flashing  fast 

Before  the  coming  prow. 

SB  2 
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On  goes  die  galley  before  the  gale. 

And  Ocean  foans  behnd; 
And  rattUng  cordty  and  streamers  gaj. 

Are  fluttering  in  tbe  ¥rind« 

On  goes  die  galley  before  the  gale. 

And  the  seaman's  song  is  sung ; 
And  friends  and  ria^es,  together  met. 

Around  Tlatseca  hung. 

On  goes  the  galley  before  the  gale,         % 

And  the  dearest  of  them  said, 
'^  Why  seeks  not  die  Youth,  who  is  brave  and  youngi 

The  love  of  a  lovely  Maid  ?  "^ 

On  goes  the  galley  before  the  gale. 

Till  under  the  rock  'tis  moor'd ; 
^'  Now  seek  I  my  bride  I  "—he  said,  and  sprung 

Like  Uffhtnimr  overboard.  . 


A  space  diey  stood,  in  fearful  guise. 

All  gazing  silendy. 
With  beating  hearts,  and  eager  gimce,  < 

On  the  blue  tumbling  sea. 

Mute  gaze  they,  as  each  flashing  wave 

Just  burst,  and  for  aye  is  gone ; 
And  broken  flings  back  ita  rippling  foam 

On  die  wave  diyt  is  coming  on. 

And  now  they  despair  for  their  drowned  CHiief; 

But  under  the  stem^Hiee !  see ! 
Out  of  the  surge  comes  their  Chief,  and  a  Maid 

Beautiful  exceedingly ! 
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Again  he  stands  on  the  crowded  deck. 

With  the  maiden  bj  his  side ; 
Whose  long  loose  locks,  and  garments  green. 

Bright  sparkled  from  the  tide. 

And  all  fell  down  in  a  ring  around 

The  Youth  and  the  Maiden  hit ; 
For  she,  they  thought,  was  an  Ocean  Nymph, 

Or  Angel  sprung  from  air. 

But  none  of  the  Nymphs,  on  their  searsheUs  borne. 

That  boast  of  the  Ocean  race. 
Might  vie  by  their  hair  and  their  dark  green  eyes 

With  the  blush  upon  Hilla's  face. 

And  her  smile  around  was  a  ray  of  Heaven, 

And  she  hung  on  TIatzeca's  arm  ; 
And  die  glance  of  her  eye  has  fix'd  Ihem  there. 

As  it  were  wid&  an  elfin  charm. 

**  Rise,  dear  ones,  rise,**  the  Chieftain  cried, 

''  And  up  with  the  swelling  sail ; 
And  on  wid&  the  galley  to  our  home. 

Before  the  rising  gale. 

''  You  bade  me  seek  a  lovely  Maid,*— 

1  saw  her  beneath  the  waves ; 
And  here  is  my  bride  that  I  have  found 

In  the  green  Ocean's  caves.** 

And  a  chorus  wild  arose  around,— 

«'  HaU  to  the  Maid  of  the  Wave! 
Hail  to  her  whom  Tlatzeca  loves — 

The  Bride  of  the  Ocean  Cave !  *' 

Ii«N*C. 
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NUGiE  AMATORIiE. 

<<  Alitor  jum  ftt,  ATite,  Ilber.'^— Mabtiau 

^  Tis  thvs,  old  bojy  a  book  is  made."— Elphinstoni. 

Cbbtain  Memficn  of  the  Club/ who  are  desperately  in  love, 
take  this  the  last  opportunity  of  addressing  their  sweethearts, 
under  cover  of  **  The  Etonian/'  and  of  leaving  a  memorial  of 
their  passion  inscribed  on  the  pases  of  a  work  that  bids  fiur  to 
be  illustrious  when  Homer  and' Virgil  are  forgotten.  The  ladies, 
to  whom  the  following  letters  are  directed,  are  particularly  r^ 

attested  to  take  every  thing  that  is  said  in  them  in  the  sense  most 
attering  to  themselves ;  and,  if  there  be  more  than  one  sister, 
when  no  Christian  name  is  prefixed,  each  sister  is  conjured  not 
to  d6ubt'bnt  that  5A^  is  the  one  meant:  above  all,  they  are  cau- 
tioned hereby  not  to  tell  their  fathers  and  mothers  the  important 
secret;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent it  spreading  further :  to  which  end  they  are  recommended  to 
buy  up  all  the  copies  that  can  be  met  with  for  sale,  at  Mr. 
Warren's,  Old  Bond-street ;  MK  Knight's,  Castle-street ;  Messrs. 
Deighton's,  Trinity-street ;  and  Messrs.  Munday  'and  Setter's, 

High-street. 

R.  HODOBON,  SeerHtarjf. 

I. 

TO    MY88   T S* 

Miss  T s, — I  was  told  the  other  day  by  St.  B — b,  but  I 

have  now  quite  forgotten,  where  it  is  that  you  live  at  present ; 
however,  I  don't  question  your  acuteness  in  discovering  who  is 
meant  by  the  consonants  at  the  top  of  this  letter,  without  my  de- 
signating you  more  particularly.  I  was  never  introduced  to  you  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  only  time  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  you  was 
when  I  figurJed'id  an  English  speech  at  Election,  18 — .  You 
recollect,  to  be  sure,  that,  although  you  sat  on  my  left  hand,  I 
contrived,  with  no  little  skill,  to  shoot  a  sentence  about  ''  her 
awe-commanding  grace  "  point  blank  at  you ;  whereon  the  whole 
company,  with  Uie  Provosts  twaiin,  tcimed  half  round  and  stared 
upon  you.  This,  you  must  be  aware,  was  very  generous  in  me, 
because  it  would  have  been  more  graceful  to  have  fired  to  the 
right;  and  there  was  no  lack  of  excellent  marks  on  that  side  for 
my  aim.  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  this  proof  of  my  regard ; 
at  the  time  you  were  romantically  grateful.  You  sent  to  me 
dirough  C H (and  nothing  could  be  more  piquant  and 
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delightful,  for  the  world  then  gave  him  to  you  for  your  husband ;) 
and  though  no  doubt  the  message  lost  a  little  of  its  original 
sweetness  in  its  passage,  yet  you  know  there  was  enough  left  to 
make  me  almost  crazy  with  wonder  and  Joy  at  it     You  sent  me 

your  love.    Nay,  but  you  really  did.  Miss  T s :  and  I  was 

no  chicken  then,  for  I  had  succeeded  in  whiskers  ever  since 
Christmas.  Now  I  am  a  man;  a  young  one,  but  still  a  man; 
and  can  feel  as  deeply,  as  acutely,  though  more  cabnly,  than 
before. 

My  object  in  this  letter  is  twofold.  Firstly,  as  you  sent  me 
your  love,  I  hereby  send  you  mine ;  and  add,  widial,  that  I  think 
you  are  a  very  smart  dashing  girl,  with  good  eyes  and  an  excellent 
conceit  at  a  bonnet.  I  am  told  you  dance  well  too ;  but  l^s  b 
only  hearsay.  You  are  rather  too  much  of  a  coquet^  though  I 
donH  dispute  but  that  it  becomes  you  very  well  just  now ;  but 

remember  thirty  will  come .     Secondly,  are  you  engaged? 

This  is  a  point  which  I  have  much  at  heart.  The  case  is  this  :-— 
I  am  naturally  amorous ;  and,  as  you  must  have  seen  in  **  The 
Etonian,"  a  great  Poet.  Now  I  always  make  a  practice  of  wor- 
shipping but  one  nymph  at  a  time ;  and  I  hate  breaking  the 
Seventh  Commandment  even  in  thought.  I  have  just  taken  leave 
of  a  joung  maiden,  to  whom  I  wrote  some  Sonnets,  because  I 
got  tired  cf  her ; — ^e  place  is  vacant — speak  the  word— «nd  you 
shall  be  enshrined  in  the  temple  of  my  affections^  and  shall  have 
a  necklace  of  Sonnets  and  bracelets  of  Canzonets  in  a  week's 
time.  If  you  refuse,  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  becoming  foolish 
about  some  country  beauty  at  the  next  Exeter  Assizes ;  and  I  am 
anxious  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  which  I  am  proud 
to  feel  that  accomplished  woman  maintains  within  my  heart. 

My  dear  Miss  T s, 

thine  ever ;  (that  is  to  say, 

as  long  as  you  Uke  it,) 
n.MitiT i.  G.  M. 

U. 

TO    MISS   A.   H. 

D.^AR  A.,— My  acquaintance  wi^h  you  is  so  slight,  .that  I 
know  but  litde  either  of  your  temper  or  usual  pursuits  ;  but  .there 
is  a  depth  about  your  fine  black  eye  that  speaks  volumes  of  feel- 
ing and  tenderness,  if  properly  drawn  forth  by  an  object  worthy 
of  you.  You  remarked,  I  think,  that  I  was  somewhat  de- 
jected on  the  Thursday  on  which  I  left  you :  the  truth  is, — 
that  is — you  are  not  reaUy  in  love  with  that  dull '  !  are  you  ? 

I  wf Jl  certainly  see  you  at  Hampstead. 

C,B. 
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UI. 

TO    MISS    B.  S. 

My  dear  little  R.-^You  sbg  remarkably  well ;  but  don't 
attempt  that  elaborate  thing  of  Rossini's  again; — you  lose  in 

race  what  you  may  diink  you  gain  in  praise  for  skilful  exeeutioa. 
wish  you  would  take  to  simpler  music  ; — Italian,  if  you  like. 
For  instance,  Paesiello,  or  Cimarosa ;  any  thing  is  better  than 
that  Neapolitan  jackall.      1  shall  meet  you  at  Mrs.  M ^'s 

ioirie  on  Tuesday.     Good-bye. 

P.O. 
nMimR.S. 

P.  S.  Don't  forget  the  pencil-case ;  I  have  been  so  plagned 
about  it. 

IV. 

TO    E.  P. 

My  dearest,  sweetest  girl, — Will  you  forgive  me  for 
usins  even  your  initials  in  print  ?  I  feel  I  am  doing  wrong,  and 
yet  1  know  not  how  to  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  thus  writing 
to  her  whom  I  love  so  pasnonately.  Yon  only  can  possibly 
know  who  I  am,  and  you  only  will  feel  the  truth  and  earnestness 
of  the  heart  of  him  who  addresses  you.    Oh !  Emily,  have  you 

ever  thought  upon  me  since  last  we  parted  at i    Do 

you  ever^  m  ^our  solitary  ramble  down  m  that  pretty  shady  walk  to 
your  own  little  garden  and  arbour — do  you  ever  recollect  our 
walksy  our  rambles  i  Is  my  tree  growing  still,  or  hath  it  faded 
away,  almost  like  the  youthful  hopes  which  were  then  the  portion 
of  mm  who  planted  it?    When, I  saw  you  in  tears  upon  that 

melancholy  account  about  your  poor ,  and  I  ventured 

to  sit  down  by  you  and  take  your  hand  into  mine — how  I 
trembled !  for  you  did  not  withdraw  it,  but  seemed  (was  it  only 
seeming?)  to  cling  to  me,  as  to  one  whom,  under  all  circum- 
stances, you  would  not  fear  to  call  your  friend ;  and  upon  whose 
fidelity  and  affection  you  could  implicitly  rely.  I  for^t  whether 
I  have  ever  told  you  formally  that  I  love  you : — I  believe  not  ;— 
I  am  sure,  to  you,  with  your  susceptibUity,  vrith  your  native  in- 
tuition of  trudi,  it  viras  unnecessary.  You  must  have  seen  my 
ardent  solicitude  for  your  health;  you  must  have  seen  my 
anffuish  at  your  sorrow ;  you  must  remember  my  tern  at  your 
-coMneiS—- my  transports  at  your  kindness.  Do  you  tbink^  my 
conduct  was  common  and  ordinary  ?  It  was  only  to  be  eiirfained 
by  one  cause,«-and   that  cause  was  a   deep,   a  soulfelt  love. 
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Emily,  you  may  perhaps  never  read  this ; — ^it  will  matter  not :  I 
have  poured  forth  my  soul  to  an  image  which  rests  within  me, 
and  the  words  of  my  offering  have  their  meaning  to  me,  and  such 
like  me,  though  they  be  couched  in  die  dark  speech  which  the 
mdanchoiy  spirit  loves.    Farewell,  my  dear  girl. 

Ever  affectionately.  Sic. 

G.M. 
nE.P. 

V. 

TO    MISS    M.  B. 

Dear  Mart, — Will  you  dance  vnth  me  the  first  set  on  the 
Tneaday's  ball,  at  the  Assizes  i  I  have  much  to  tell  you.  I  have 
almost  entirely  recovered  the  use  of  my  knee;  and  you,  little 
hardhearted  tfiing,  not  once  to  ask  after  me.  Wear  die  pink 
skirt  I  gave  you. 

Yours, 

P.O. 


SONNET,  TO 


I  SAW  thee  for  a  moment !  and  again 
Haply  I  ne'er  shall  see  thee ;  yet,  sweet  Maid, 
Thine  image  is  for  evermore  uplaid 

In  my  heart's  sanctuary !  There  remain. 

Young  Idol  of  passionate  love,  and  reign. 
Fountain  of  Hope  and  Joy,  in  the  drear  shade 
Of  early  disappointment,  where  doth  fade 

Each  flower  of  Spring  and  Youth^  and  sullen  Pain 

Hankies  in  secret  still !  with  thee  to  live,  ^ 

And  gaze  for  ever  on  those  angel  eyes, 

I  would  become  thy  bondsman !  oh,  foigive ! 

Fair  as  the  starlight  on  the  Alpine  snows. 

Gentle  as  summer  west-wind  when  it  dies. 

Joyous  as  hill-atream,  singing  as  it  flows. 

G.M. 
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LETTERS  FROM  OXFORD. 
NO.  V. 

TO  FREDEBICK  60LIGHTLT,   ESQ. 

M College,  Tuetiap  Bvenimg. 

Your  praises,  my  dear  felloWy  quite  overwhelm  me;  how- 
ever^ since  you  appear  to  have  derived  some  amusement  from;  my 
late  communication,  I  will  take  up  my  pen  at  the  point  where,! 
laid  it  down,  and  extract  for  you  the  remaining  pa^es  of  the 
Diary,  so  as  to  complete  the  week.  In  the  meanwhile,  iiccept 
my  warm  thanks  for  your  lively  and  humorous  description  of  last 
Sunday  Evening's  Promenade.  I  assure  you  it  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  no  small  regret  among  your  friends,  that  you  have  never 
favoured  **  The  Etonian "  with  those  **  Sketches  on  Windsor 
Terrace  ^  which  yon  gave  notice  of  at  one  of  the  Club  meetings. 
What  a  bustle  would  there  have  been  among  die  Old  Maids  and 
Young  Coquets.  Why  the  mere  alarm  has  produced  no  trifliiq; 
consequences.  The  perfumer  positively  told  me  that  his  trade 
in  rouge  had  much  fallen  off;  and  I  could  not  help  observing,  as 
I  took  my  last  turn  with  you  up  town  before  I  left  for  Oxford, 

that  the  Misses  C had  taken  down  at  least  two  flounces 

and  a  furbelow.  Indeed  I  expect  this  summer  that  vou  will  see 
several  of  the  tradesmen's  wives  going  with  their  cnildren  into 
the  fields  for  a  little  fresh  air,  instead  of  sending  the  little  dears  to 
bed  out  of  the  way,  and  dressing  themselves  for  the  Terrace.  Sua 
pasiant,  let  me  know  whether  that  flaming  red  bonnet  is  out  this 
season.    Portentous  comet !  But  I  had  forgot  the  Diary. 

TTiursday  Morning,  Nine  o^clock. — Breakfast  party  at  Ster- 
ling's room ;  rather  frightened  at  first,  for  I  found  three  or  four 
B.  A.'s ;  among  whom  I  recognized  two  class-men.  Conversa- 
tion found  its  level  after  the  first  cup  of  coffee.  There  was  an 
animated  discussion  ou  the  Peterborough  Questions  and  a  cer- 
tain article  in  the  ''  British  Critic.''  I  quite  shuddered  with 
horror  at  an  idea  which  was  broached  in  several  quarters.  Mercy 
upon  us!  that  anyone  at  Oxford  should  venture  to  hint  that  a 
Bishop  might  be  Adlible.  The  question  was  being  debated  widi 
temper,  when  our  attention  was  suddenly  directed  to  a  short  tat 

BTSona^,  who  had  been  hitherto  hid  behind  the  tea-pot  on  our 
ost's  right  head,  and  seemed  too  much  occupied  by  a  leg  of  a 
chicken  to  take  any  part  in  the  discussion.    This  gentleman,  to 
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my  great  relief,  argued  vehemently  cm  the  side  of  ortfaodozyf  and 
stated  his  opinion  on  the  degree  of  power  which  it  was  but  rea- 
sonable should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Bishop*  **  I 
thoughti''  said  he,  *^  this  controversy  had  been  finally  set  to  rest 
by  that  admirable  work  of  the  learned  Tomline  agamst  Calvin- 
ism. The  book  appeared  to  be  decidedly  directed  against  die 
Evangelical  party  in  our  Churchy  and  was  unanswerable  in  its  argu- 
ments." Here  there  was  an  interruption  from  another  gentleman, 
whose  name  I  could  not  learn : — *'  Y  ou  cannot,  sir^  be  aware  that 
Mr.  Scott,  the  Author  of  an  edition  of  the  Bible  vrith  comments, 
has  long  ago  answered  his  Diocesan.     It  must,  however,  be  re- 

g'etted  by  all  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the 
hureby  that  any  thing  like  party  spirit  should  be  excited  in  her 
bosom  by  the  impudence  of  misguided  zeal.  I  have  heard  that 
when  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  wished  to  induce  die  other 
prelates  to  adopt  the  test  which  he  had  introduced,  one  of  them 
■ent  back  word,  '  that  he  thought  the  Church  had  left  a  door 
opea  for  Calvinbm,  and  he  would  not  be  one  of  the  first  to  shut 
it'  God  forbid !  that,  while  we  have  so  many  enemies  without, 
«n^  thing  should  arise  to  disturb  the  harmony  which  ought  to 
enat  within  die  pale.  A  house  divided  against  itself  can  never 
atand.*'  It  was  now  that  I  ventured  to  interpose  a  word,  by  sug- 
gesting that  Bishop  Tomline  had  been  of  late  much  occupied 
with  his,  **  life  of  Mr.  Pitt."  Sterling  observed  that  the  polemics 
were  f[etting  warm,  and  turned  the  conversation  by  asking  me 
aeveral  questions  about  Mr.  Sumner.— Jlfem.  Commission  Martin 
to  procure  ^'Records  of  the  Creation*'  and  the  **  Apostolic 
Preaching"  for  his  brother. 

Qmrtet  to  Eleven. — Walked,  after  Hall  Lecture,  to  Talboy's, 
Co  make  up  a  few  deficiencies  in  my  book-shelves.  Fell  in  love 
with  a  '*  Pole's  Synopsis ;"  and,  having  heard  that  one  of  the 
present  Examining  Masters  had  read  through  the  whole  five 
volumes  folio,  Latin,  previous  to  going  up  for  his  Great  Go,  was 
seized  vrith  a  sudden  fit  of  emulative  ardour,  and  dropped  the 
five  guineas  for  the  work.  Was  examining  a  ^^  Theodore  Beza," 
when  somebody  save  me  a  smart  slap  on  the  back.     I  started, 

and  my  friend  Williams  of  E stood  confest.    '^  What,  in 

the  name  of  wonder,  Mr.  Bookworm," — that  was  the  saluta- 
tion^-^'' are  you  doinj;  here  among  these  musty  gentry?  My 
eyes  ache  at  the  very  sight  of  them.  Don't  you  know  that  Eton 
is  playing  the  University  to-day  on  the  Boulingdon  ground  ?  Come 
along,  I  msbt  upon  it,  or  I'shall  have  no  opinion  of  your  patriot- 
ism. Away  he  dragged  me,  and  a  deliehtful  walk  it  was  to  the 
Cricket-field,  along  Cowley  Marsh.  [You  have  of  course  long 
ago  heard  of  the  events  of  this  glorious  day ;  and  have  seen,  no 
doubt,  various  despatches  on  the  subject.    To  proceed  then  as 
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concifely  as  possible.]  The  day  was  beautiful,  die  match  iiite* 
lesting  ;  and  it  was  past  Three  when  I  recollect^  that  I  ought  to 
have  l^n  at  private  lecture  at  One.  "  Never  mind/'  sajs  Wil- 
liams, who  mailced  my  consternation,  *'  You  won't  be  flogged.* 
*'  I  am  sorry/*  I  rejoined, — 

*  non  tunea  irritom 
Qoodoaiiqiie  retro  eit,  efflciam,'&e« 

''  I  will  bear  the  brunt.'*  We  did  not  get  off  the  ground  till  past 
Fhe,  Of  course  it  was  too  late  for  Hall  dinner ;  md  we  made 
np  a  party  of  six  or  seven  old  Eton  men  to  take  a  snack  at 
Jubber's,  die  pastrycook's.  We  were  strutting  up  High-street 
in  detached  parties,  when  Williams  and  myself  were  stopped  by 
a  stout-looking  M.  A.,  in  velvet  sleeves,  whom  I  soon  recogniaed 
for  the  Proctor.  ''  Gentlemen,  are  you  members  of  this  Uni- 
versity ?  "  We  assented*  ''  I  must  insist  on  your  going  to  your 
College  and  putting  on  your  Academicals."  Williams  stated  that 
we  had  come  in  from  die  countiy,  and  we  were  suffered  to  pass 
on.  A  snug  dinner  party ; — good  soup.  The  company  beaime 
rather  riotous  even  before  die  cloth  ^'as  removed,  and  I  observed 
Betty  (our  waiting  girl)  whisper  something  in  Williams's  ear,  as 
she  changed  our  plates  :  my  curiosity  was  roused^  and  my  fijend 
informed  me,  in  a  low  voice,  that  we  were  likely  to  have  a  dis- 
agreeable visitant,  for  the  Proctor  bad  been  under  the  windows 
aind  had  noticed  the  party.-  The  cloth,  however,  was  removed  in 

S see,  and  I  took  die  opportunity  to  slip  away^  as  I  had  promised 
'Lennox  to  accompany  him  to  a  Subscription  Concert  at  die 
Music  Room.  He  had  been  kind  enough  to  procure  us  tickets 
from  an  acquaintance  at  St.  John's ;  from  which  College  I  mder- 
stood  the  band  of  amateurs  are  chiefly  enrolled.  This  engage- 
ment was  a  lucky  one,  for  I  heard  next  morning  that  the  Proctor 
had  actually  made  his  appearance,  and  turned  the  party  out  into 
the  streets. 

On  my  return  home  to  dress  I  found  a  pleasant  billet-doox  on 
my  table  :-— 

''Mr.LeBlaiiotowiiteoata601iii6SoftheSsoondO«oigicofViiail,  faaoa- 
attendance  at  Lecture.'' 

My  scout  happened  to  be  in  the  way,  and  I  desired  him  to  step 
to  the  Barber*8  and  order  this  imposition  for  me  against  tlie 
morrow  morning.  It  was  done  accordingly^  at  the  moderate 
chaige  of  sixpence  for  every  hundred  lines.  So  much  for  the 
imposition. 

At  half  "fad  Seoen. — I  made  my  debut  at  the  Music-Room. 
The  company  was  rather  thin.  There  were  no  more  dum  a  donn 
Gownsmen,  all  full  dressed.    The  orchestra  did  not  deceive  my 
expectation.    The  selection  from  Mozart  was  good,  and  the  per-  ' 
formance  (as  fir  as  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  music  ^thout 
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tcaeooe  can  pan  judgment)  waa  spirited  and  correct.  The  buikU 
ing  18  most  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose;  light  and  elegant> 
si'mpfaf  myndiiiis,  and  well  proportioned.  There  was  one  crav-* 
ing  ivoidy  however ; — a  little  female  vanity  would  have  relieved 
the  melancholy  sameness  of  our  black  gowns.  But  it  ia  not 
customary  for  the  dear  creatures  to  attend  these  select  meetings. 

Left  at  Ten  o*clock,  highly  satisfied  and  delighted  with  my 
evening^s  entertainment. 

RMttf  Morning,  Sesoen  o^clock. — Bathed  in  the  Cherwell  with 
Steriiag.  Couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  hit  the  knack  of  lying  on 
mj  back  and  floating  with  the  stream.  At  every  attempt  went  to 
die  bottom  like  a  stone. 

Nim^ — Sterling  condescended  to  take  his  cup  of  hyson  with 
me;  -and,  at  my  request^  gave  me  a  lecture  on  Logic;  including 
several  most  useful  hints  for  opening  the  campaign.  ''  I  would 
act  have  you,*^  said  he,  '^  trouble  your  head  with  any  commenta- 
tors, or  the  like.  Stick  to  the  text  of  Aldrich ;  and  if  you  get 
that  by  heart  you  will  do  very  well.  You  must  not,  however,  fall 
to  work  as  a  certain  person  I  have  heard  of,  who,  being  desirous 
of  acquiring  the  art  of  reasoning  closely,  was  advised  by  a  friend 
to  atody  Eudid.  Some  time  after,  our  philosopher  was  asked  how 
he  liked  mathematics,  and  got  on  with  his  problems  ?  '  Oh ! ' 
replied  he,  'I  have  read  my  Euclid  through,  but  I  don't  see 
the  g<^  ^f  him/  '  Read  him  through  already?'  interrupted 
his  niend ;  '  and  pray  how  did  you  read  him  ? '  '  Just  as  I 
would  a  Newspaper,'  was  the  reply.  '  Have  you  any  idea,  Le 
Blanc,  of  the  practical  use  of  logic  ?  I  assure  you,  that  when 
you  can  once  catch  an  insight  into  the  scope  and  aim  of  the 
fcienee,  a  great  obstacle  has  been  removed.  What  pamphlet  have 
yon  got  by  your  side  there  i ''  I  handed  him  No.  V.  of  '<  The 
Etonian.''  He  opened  the  work,  and  proceeded.  **  You  must 
know  that  every  argument  is  resolvable  into  three  sentences  or 
pfopositions,  and  every  sentence  into  as  many  logical  words.  For 
mstance,  take  the  passage  in  page  396 :— - 

*  He  (Bfr.BeUamy)  is  not  much  afraid,  for  he  oan  hit  Ckorge  to  a  nicety.* 

Here  we  have  an  assertion  and  the  reason  on  which  it  is  grounded. 
Now  for  the  three  sentences : — > 

He  who  can  fait  Geom  to  a  nicety  is  not  much  afraid. 
Mr.  Bellamy  can  hit  George  to  a  nicety. 
Mr.  Bellamy  is  not  much  afraid. 

The  art  of  logic,  as  you  must  be  well  aware,  teaches  us  to  detect 
errors  in  argument;  and  that  portion  which  you  are  expected  to 
bring  forward  in  the  IMtle  Go,  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  guards  you  against  mistakes  and  fallacies  in  the  use  of  the 
words  of  each  separate  sentence,  by  teaching  you  to  classify  them 
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under  dwk  proper  beads :  the  second  is  occupied  in  uranging 
and  digesting  tne  sentences,  or  propositions,  after  the  same  prin* 
dple :  and  the  third  brings  all  the  knowled^  you  have  acquired 
into  practice.  Since  you  are  now  come  to  the  syUogism,  or  fonn 
of  argument  exhibit^  to  you  in  the  first  instance,  thia  must 
stand  or  fall,  according  to  certain  fixed  and  determinate  ruleS| 
which  you  are  to  have  as  ready  at  your  fingers'  ends  as  your 
ABC.  Do  not  look  so  grave.  Believe  me,  you  will  find  logic 
little  better  than  a  bugbear.  The  very  sound  at  present  fri^^tens 
you  out  of  your  wits ;  but  when  you  have  once  mastered  die 
task,  you  will  be  inclined  to  laugh  at  your  former  fears,  and  won- 
der at  your  simplicity  for  once  harbouring  them.  I  never  shaH 
forget  the  dreacOful  day  when  I  went  up  for  my  first  examinadon. 
I  was  trembling  and  shivering  at  the  prospect  of  being  called 
upon,  when  one  of  the  Masters  set  us  all  in  a  titter  by  requiring 
a  third  proposition  (what  we  technically  term  a  condurion)  to  the 
following  :— 

Jick  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill. 
Jack  and  Jill  came  tumblinj^  down. 

Now  our  mighty  difficulty  is  to  discover  what  we  can  conclude,  or 
draw  by  way  of  argument,  from  these  two  propositions,  which  have 
been  premised  or  conceded  to  us.    The  answer  was— 

Something  fliat  came  tnmbllag  dowa  went  ap  the  hiU. 

But  I  fear  I  fetigue  your  attention.  Give  me  another  cup 
of  tea." 

Ten  till  Twelve.  —  Read  some  Herodotus  for  coUeetions. 
f  N.  B.  This  is  our  denomination  for  a  certain  Colleee  examina- 
tion, which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  term,  before  the  Warden  and 
Tutor.]  Took  it  into  my  head  to  analyse  the  Persian  revenues 
under  Darius,  and  became  so  puzzle-pated  over  my  investigations 
into  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  Babylonian  and 
Euboic  talent,  that  I  threw  my  book  aside  in  disgust.  As  I  could 
not  settle  the  account,  either  Herodotus  or  I  had  made  a  blunder, 
and  I  don't  like  to  think  it  was  the  former. 

Started  about  One  o^clock  from  the  Christ-Churck  Meadows, 
on  a  vfater  excursion  to  Nuneham.  We  were  a  party  of  two  six- 
oars,  and  had  sent  on  our  scouti,  in  a  two-oared  boat,  with  the 
provisions  and  crockery-hamper,  for  it  was  our  intentioD  to  take 
dinner  at  the  lovely  Cottage  m  Lord  Harcourt's  grounds.  As  I 
profess  to  state  pliun  unvarnished  facts,  you  will  excuse  all  desodm- 
tion  of  the  dear  blue  vault  of  heaven,  and  the  slight  fleecy  specks 
of  clouds,  which  made  use  of  the  Isis  for  their  mirror,  as  they 
flitted  slowly  above  our  heads,  and  were  soon  lost  in  vacanqr* 
You  can  very  well  imagine  the  groves  of  sedge  shrinking  iiofli 
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the  conrtaUp  ofXe^jr,  like  a  parcel  of  coj  maidens ;  ttitelieaii- 
tifal  and  pure  lily  reposing  on  the  bosom  of  the  limpid  waters; 
the  eqnal  dash  of  the  oars,  and  the  lightning  speed  widi  whidi  onr 
iroXviiwTtc  oxiypi^  (or  the  oary  car,  as  it  was  constmed  the  other 
day,)  shot  on  its  way.  Let  it  be  sufficient  to  notice,  tfiat  we 
fbiitid  good  cider  at  Sandford,  and  then  forwards  to  Nuneham 
Paric.  We  came  to  anchor  after  a  voyage  of  near  an  hour.  The 
baggage  and  sutlers  were  safely  arrived,  and  our  party  dispersed 
itself  over  the  neighbouring  woods  and  lawns.  Some  threw 
diemselves,  with  a  book,  at  die  root  of  some  ancestral  elm ;  and 
others  had  brought  their  fishing-rods.  I  was  fortunate  enough  in 
attadiing  myself  to  a  most  intelligent  companion ;  who  took  me 
by  the  arm,  and  requested  me  to  stroll  with  him  about  die 
groundii.  We  visited  the  various  spots  which  commanded  views 
of  the  country,  but  did  not  reach  the  mansion.  I  was  suddenly 
fOQsed  from  a  fit  of  meditation  in  which  I  vras  indulging,  no 
matter  about  what,  by  a  quotation,  which  I  could  not  .help  ob- 
serving was  pronounced  by  my  companion  vrith  peculiar  mling 
and  emphasis: — 

**  Sweet  imiling  village,  loTcliest  of  the  lawn, 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn ; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green ; 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 
And  half  a  tilkge  stints  thy  smiling^iain.'' 

Mr.  Willis  noticed  my  surprise.  *•  I  suspect,'*  said  he,  "you 
are  not  aware  of  die  classical  neighbourhood  you  are  in.  '  The 
Deserted  Village '  was  situated  in  this  park ;  and,  as  the  Poem 
describes  the  story,  one  of  the  predecessors  of  the  present  Lord 
HaircQurt  caused  the  cottages  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  busy 
haunts  of  life  and  joy  to  be  removed,  as  a  nuisance,  and  make 
wiy  for  a  solitude.  Only  one  hut  was  suffered  to  remain  during 
Ae  few  declining  years  of  its  tenant ;  who  was  no  doubt 

*  Hie  widow'd  solitary  thing 

lliat  feebly  bent  beside  the  plashy  spring ; 
Hie  wretched  matron,  foro'd,  in  age,  for  bread. 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread.' 

I  Ml  told  that  there  are  some  individuids  who  can  point  out  to 
yon  the  site  of  the  modest  mansion  of  the  village  Preacher,  and 
other  obiects  mentioned  by  Goldsmith  in  that  delicious  composi^ 
tion.  But  I  find  by  my  watch  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  return 
to  the  Cottage.  The  scouts  have  by  this  time  spread  our  repast, 
tfid  die  men  will  not  stand  on  ceremony.''  The  event  answered 
o«r  expectation.  The  party  had  already  fidlen-to ;  so,  widioiit 
Waiting  for  an  exchange  of  apologies,  we  took  our  seats,  and  did 
justice  to  the  cold  collation.  The  evening  was  passed  in  the  true 
convivial  spirit ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  time  after  the  great 
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liuninuj  of  daj  had  snnk  behind  the  Cumnor  hUk^  and  the  rimdet 
of  night  were  gathering  about  us,  that  we  recollected  there  were 
four  gOod  miles  against  stream  to  row  home  again.  Our  boata 
were  manned  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye»  and  we  bade  fair  to  work 
off  the  exuberance  of  our  animal  spuits  by  our  increased  excf^ 
tions  at  the  oar.  We  got  home  without  any  serious  accident; 
only  the  hinder  crew  had  taken  us  at  a  disadvantage  and  bumped 
us ;  by  which  our  helm  was  completely  shattered;  and  a  coupk 
of  their  oars  were  broken  in  an  attempt  to  pass  us  between 
narrow  banks.  The  baggage- boat  was  not  so  fortunate.  They 
were  in  the  pound;  and,  by  some  mismanagement,  the  prow 
hitched  in  to  the  breast-work  of  bricks ;  the  conseouence  wai» 
the  vessel  filled  and  went  to  the  bottom  with  the  whole  cargo. 
There  was  no  danger,  however;  the  locksman  let  down  the 
sluices,  and  the  poor  sufferers  were  extricated  from  the  watery 
element  after  a  good  ducking  and  a  little  fright ; — that  was  all. 
The  crockery,  knives  and  forks,  and  other  articles,  were  not  taken 
up  till  the  next  morning ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  remariLed,  that 
ever  since  that  fatal  evenmg  there  has  been  a  sad  defidenqr  in  our 
tea-services  at  home. 

Saturday. — Wet  morning. 

Eight  0  clock. — Found  myself  rather  stiff; — ^my  back  bone 
aching,  and  hands  very  sore.    Thought  I  would  lay  by  for  the 
day,  and  dine  comfortably  in  my  rooms.    Therefore  desired  my 
scoti^  ^&>  with  m^  compliments  to  the  Tutor,  and  say  I  was 
itger.    [Observe — this  is  our  term  for  staying  out."] 
Roe  minutes  past  Eight. — Turned  and  went  to  sleep  again. 
During  breakfast  read   the  Treatise  which  Carmarthen  had 
lent  me.    Took  it  into  my  head  that  I  wished  to  consult  a  pas- 
sage in  ''  Erasmus.''    Went  to  ask  Sterling  how  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  the  Library  for  an  hour's  study,  not  dreaming  of  any 
difficulty.    ''  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Mr.  S.  ''  you  would  intro- 
duce a  new  era  in  our  college  annals.    To  my  certain  know- 
ledge nobody  ever  goes  up  stairs  except  the  Under  Butler,  at 
break  of  day,  to  open  the  windows^  and  at  fall  of  night  to  shut 
them ;  now  and  then,  perhaps,  Mr.  Jackson  takes  a  party  of 
ladies  to  show  them  ''  a  curious  old  place,"  as  he  calk  it,  or  other- 
wise I  assure  you  I  do  not  hear  a  footfall  above  me  for  months 
together.    One  might  fancjr  that  the  room  was  haunted  by  the 
Ghost  of  Dun  Scotus  ;  and  it  would  require  but  a  trifling  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  picture  to  yourself  the  old  codger,  with  his 
lantern  jaws^  seated  in  a  comer  of  this  gothic  apartment,  scrib- 
bling away,  as  fast  as  his  wasted  fingers  would  allow  him,  at  his 
translation  of  the  Bible.    How  he  must  have  quickened  his  pace 
when  he  sot  to  ''  Timothy."    Peace  to  his  manes;  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  term  of  his  wanderings  had  been  long  siaoe 
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over,  were  I  not  visited  every  night  by  him,  to  my  no  small 
■oaoyance,  just  above  my  pillow,  up  and  down  the  wainscot,  over 
head,  and  under  the  bed.  I  have  made  of  late  serious  efforts 
to  lay  this  troubled  spirit,  by  means  of  a  famous  rat-trap ;  no  less 
thnn  a  dozen  victims  in  less  than  a  week — but  to  no  purpose : 
thia  Pythagorean  slips  into  another  skin,  and  the  old  work  comes 
over  again.  To  be  serious,  Le  Blanc,  you  may  send  for  the 
Under  Buder,  if  you  please,  and  visit  the  library  as  a  itranger  ; 
but  if  you  make  any  application  to  the  College,  yon  will  be  told 
that  it  IS  not  customary  to  allow  the  Junior  Members  of  the  Esta- 
blishment to  make  use  of  the  Library.  There's  monopoly 
for  you !  The  collection  appears  to  be  most  valuable,  but  no- 
body knows  what  there  is  upon  the  shelves,  and  the  worms  have 
the  chief  profit."  "  Oh  !  very  well, "  I  replied  ;  "  the  College 
need  not  expect  any  more  Dun  Scotuses  or  Wickliffes,  since  this 
ia  the  system;  and  we  Under-graduates  are  furnished  with  a 
good  excuse  on  our  part.  Let's  have  a  game  at  battledoor 
and  shuttlecock." 

One  o'clock. — Went  to  return  a  call  of  M'Lennox's ;— the  oak 
abut ;— stuck  my  card  in  the  key-hole,  as  is  the  etiquette,  and  went 

on  to  E College.      Found  Williams  holding  gymnastic 

games ; — boxing,  single-stick,  and  the  foils.  Took  a  turn  at  fenc- 
^^i  >*^ot  poked  under  the  armpit,  and  made  a  hole  in  my  best 
bine  coat.  On  my  return  home  found  a  levee  in  my  room.  They 
assured  me  there  was  nothing  like  a  lark  in  the  Port-Meadow  to 
cure  agritude,  and  insisted  on  my  taking  horse  with  them,  or  I 
should  catch  the  putrid  fever. 

7fax)«— Equipped  myself.  Mounted  ourselves  at  the  stables  near 
Oriel,  and  set  off  in  a  party  of  six,  headed  by  a  hot  Irishman. 
You  know  I  don't  stick  as  close  on  horseback  as  the  Centaurs 
used,  and  therefore  when  my  mare  had  run  away  with  me  across 
the  meadow,  she  found  little  difficulty  in  discharging  her  burthen 
into  a  ditch,  which  unfortunately  crossed  our  way.  No  other  harm 
than  a  slight  bruise  ; — dimmed  the  Day  and  Martin  of  my  top- 
boots,  and  splashed  my  white  leathers  a  little.  My  comrades 
exerted  themselves  in  recovering  my  steed,  who  was  independently 
scouring  the  country ;  and  a  proposition  was  then  made  for  set- 
ting off  to  Woodstock. 

rive  o*Clock. — Ordered  dinner  to  be  got  ready  at  the  inn, 
and  took  a  gentle  ride  in  Blenheim  Park. — Mem,  To  go  some 
other  day  to  Stonesfield  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  examine  the 
Roman  tesselated  pavement  which  has  lately  been  discovered 
there. 

Six  till  Eight. — Made  a  capital  dinner  from  an  excellent  bill 
of  fare ; — tried  the  wine  there ; — broke  the  bell-ropes ; — ^kissed  the 
maids  ; — and  galloped  home  with  two  or  three  others  by  a  decent 
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hour.  The  rest  of  the  ptrty  were  not  in  College  till  after  mid- 
night ;  they  went  to  the  dramatic  performances  in  the  barn,  and 
were  all  but  put  in  the  watch-box  for  creating  a  disturbance. 

Twelve. — Sound  asleep.  Startled  by  a  noise  at  my  oak,  which 
was  not  fastened.  A  party  of  Bacchanals  rushed  in ;  upset  my 
chairs  and  tables,  and  tlien  piled  them  against  my  bedroom  door ; 
knocked  off  the  head  of  my  Famese  Hercules,  and  got  off  with 
impunity.  There  was  no  time  to  make  my  poker  red  hot  for 
defensive  operations. 

Sunday  Moniifigf  Eieht  till  Nine. — Divine  Service  in  Chapel. 
Breakfasted  at  Carmarthen's  room.  Sterling  made  up  the  trio. 
Discussed  the  characters  of  the  great  pillars  of  our  Church.  By 
the  way,  talking  of  pillars,  thought  Carmarthen  happy  in  com- 
paring Jeremy  Taylor  to  the  Cormthian,  and  the  compilers  of  the 
Homilies  to  the  Doric  Order.  Begin  to  suspect  him  of  the  Hut- 
chinsonian  mania.  Mem.  To  read  **  tlie  Divine  Legation/*  but 
not  to  be  converted  by  its  arguments. 

Half-past  Ten. — Adjourned  to  St.  Mary's  Church  for  the 
Bampton  Lecture.  Took  our  seats  in  the  gallery  just  as  the 
organ  struck  up  the  voluntary  at  the  entrance  of  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor.  While  the  Doctors  were  robing,  had  time  to  make  my 
observations.  The  M.A.*s  were  congregating  beneath  us.  Ster- 
ling pointed  out  those  who  were  most  known  to  fame — Examining 
Masters,  College  Tutors,  Ex-Proctors,  &c.  "  Observe  that  stout 
man,"  said  he,  '*  who  has  just  taken  his  place  at  the  end  of  a 
form :  his  spare  locks  are  combed  straight  down  over  his  forehead 
with  rustic  carefulness,  and  the  tout  ensemble  of  his  face  is  some- 
thing like  the  features  of  the  plump  little  cherubim  which  we  often 
see  carved  in  old  cloisters."  '*  Oh !  I  see  the  individual  you 
mean ;  he  has  just  put  on  his  spectacles ; — who  is  he?  Somebody 
who  has  been  fattening  upon  a  good  fellowship  this  thirty  years  ? 
''  Hush ! "  interrupted  Mr.  S.  '*  you  have  before  you  the  great 
scholiast,  the  Scaliger  of  his  day,  of  whom  our  university  is  so 
justly  proud.     There  he  is.  Sir,  and  he  has  well  deserved 

*  Bigito  monstrari,  et  dicier  Flic  est' 

Let  Cambridge  boast  her  Monck  and  Blomfield,  we  have  our 

E ^y."    "  But  where  is  Mr.  G ,  to  whom  classic  literature 

is  also  so  highly  indebted,  and  who  has  established  our  reputation 
on  so  firm  a  footing  abroad,  that  even  German  envy  is  turned 
into  admiration?"  My  companion  could  not  distinguish  him 
among  the  assembly,  but  began  apostrophizing : — *'  Such  an  eye !" 
said  he,  "  so  expressive  and  penetrating !  I  often  meet  him  in  my 
walks,  and  imagine  to  myself  that  that  glance  is  an  index  of  the 
searching  genius  which  displays  itself  in  his  works.  How  must 
die  clouds  and  darkness  which  absurdity  and  ignorance  have 
raised,  fly  before  it.     But  look  again,  Le  Blanc,"   continued 
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Mr.  S.  **  diere  is  our  best  Aristotelian  making  his  way  along 
the  benches.  He  has  got  his  glfus  up,  and  is  reconnoitring  our 
ranks :  and  see  that  short  figure  who  has  just  appeared  at  the  comer 
of  the  pewSf  with  rather  of  a  brow  of  Egypt  about  him ; — he  has 
obtained  the  highest  name  in  the  Mathematics.  Poor  fellow,  he 
is  killing  himself  by  inches.  What  think  you  of  two  College 
Lectures  in  the  morning — from  Ten  till  Five  in  the  Schools— 
another  Lecture  in  the  evening,  and  then  hard  reading  till  past 
midnight?  Now  mark  that  ponderous  figure  who  has  takiea  his 
seat  by  the  last-mentibned  individual.  They  look  like  Ajaz 
and  Teucer  together.  1  must  take  you  some  day  to  the  Schools, 
on  purpose  to  hear  him  operate  ou  a  chorus  of  j^schylus.  He  is 
a  most  beautiful  scholar,  I  assure  you.''  Here  Sterling  fell  off 
into  a  meditative  humour,  and  Carmarthen  called  my  attention  to 
the  side  pews,  which  were  full  of  dashing  females.  **  One  would 
diink/'  said  my  satirical  neighbour,  *'  those  girls  made  very  little 
difference  between  the  promenade,  ball-room,  and  St.  Mary's,  in 
the  use  which  they  put  them  to.  At  any  rate,  they  will  all  come 
under  the  genus  of  market-places  for  their  charms.  We  cannot 
be  simple  enough  to  suppose  that  they  are  here  to  be  edified  by 
our  Lectures,  which  you  may  easily  perceive,  by  their  inatten- 
tion, they  are  not  ambitious  of  understanding.  Do  pray  notice 
those  two  sisters  in  the  Mary  Stuart  bonnets,  vrith  the  flashing 
wreaths  of  carnations.  There  is  one  of  them  taking  an  oblique 
survey  of  the  rank  and  file  of  M.A.'s,  with  a  cast  of  countenance 
dmt  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  old  song — 

'  Nobody  coming  to  marrj  me, 
Nobody  coming  to  woo/  " 

Sterling  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  tliis  breach  of  decorum, 
and  called  Mr.  C.  to  order.  And  at  tlie  moment  the  omn  struck 
up  a  louder  key,  and  the  awful  Sanhedrim  of  the  Vice-ChanceUor, 
supported  by  his  D.D/s,  and  the  Proctors,  were  presently  in 
their  places.    When  we  came  to  the  address  which  bade  the  con* 

fregation  return  thanks,  in  their  prayers,  for  our  Founders  and 
tenefactors,  and  more  especially,  upon  the  present  occasion,  for 
John  Bampton,  M.A.  Canon  of  Salisbury,  the  pious  and  muni- 
ficent Founder  of  the  Lectures,  I  could  not  help  recalling  to 
mind  tliat  fastidious  paper  in  **  The  Spectator,"  which  decries  this 
formulary  as  ridiculous  and  absurd.  In  me  the  circumstance 
only  excited  reverence  and  admiration.  I  reflected  on  those 
really  good  and  great  men  who  have  such  a  claim  upon  our  grati- 
tude for  the  liberal  and  enlightened^iews  with  which  they  have 
provided  for  the  education  of  posterity.  I  shall  not  venture  any 
remarks  upon  the  discourse  which  followed.  If  you  wish  to  see 
a  candid  and  clear  digest  of  the  arguments  by  whurfa  our  doctrine 
of  Election  is  modified  and  supported,  I  would  refer  yoa  at  once- 

2cd 
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to  the  octavo  which  has  since  emanated  from  the  press^  and  con 
tains  the  whole  series  of  the  present  year.  Suffice  it  to  say,  thi 
1  expected  to  hear  from  that  pulpit  some  doughty  polemic  tbui 
deriog,  anathematizing  every  schismatic  who  hesitated  upon 
single  point,  and '  fighting  shadows  of  his  own  creation  : — whei 
on  the  contrary,  1  found  a  Christian  preacher,  zealous  for  tb 
cause  of  trudi,  but,  at  the  same  time,  mild  and  pitiful  toward 
the  stray  sheep  of  the  flock.  1  looked  for  the  denunciatioi 
'*  Extra  Ecclesiam  nulla  salus-;*'  but  I  heard  the  mild  voice  of  pei 
suasion,  which  would  rather  woo  conviction,  than  drive  a  mistake 
judgment  into  obstinacy  of  error,  by  ill-advised  violence  an 
bigotry. 

Twelve  o* clock. — Shut  my  oak;  took  up  my  Thirty-nin 
Articles,  and  read  a  dozen  pages  in  Bishop  Tomline.  Am  deter 
mined  to  learn  the  articles  by  heart,  as  well  as  the  texts  of  prool 
or  it  is  no  use  to  dabble  in  Theology.  I  shall  then  have  som 
sort  of  gauge  or  compass,  which,  under  the  Bible,  may  keep  m 
clear  of  hidden  rocks  in  controversial  writings. 

TfODO  o*clock. — Somebody  rapped  at  my  oak ;  Sterling's  voice 
was  persuaded  to  accompany  him  to  Evening  Sermon,  at  St 
Mary's;  heard  a  most  ingenious  disquisition,  by  a  very  cleve 
tlieologist,  upon  the  degree  of  criminality  evinced  by  Cain's  sa 
crifice  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  Nimrod's  man-hunting.  Ii 
the  midst  of  the  discourse  an  old  monumental  tablet  casualh 

■ 

attracted  my  eye ;  a  thought  flashed  across  me — I  was  under  tfa< 
same  roof  with  the  grave  of  Amy  Robsart.  I  ventured  to  whis 
per  a  question  to  my  companion.  He  replied,  there  is  no  ston( 
to  mark  the  spot,  and  we  have  but  the  tradition  that  the  bod; 
was  removed  from  Cumnor,  and  deposited  in  this  Church,  witi 
pompous  obsequies.  **  Peace  be  with  thee,  lovely  one  ! "  I  men 
tally  exclaimed  ;  ''  we  know  not  w  hat  were  thy  faults  and  folliei 
— but  thou  wert  unfortunate,  and  we  cannot  deny  thee  the  tea 
of  pity.  We  know  not  the  circumstances  of  your  first  comiexioi 
with  that  monster,  Leicester,  who,  if  we  may  believe  the  record; 
of  substantial  history,  had  not  a  single  virtue  in  counterpoise  ti 
his  thousand  crimes ;  but  we  are  too  sure  that  your  end  was  erne 
and  untimely — not  indeed  as  the  facts  have  been  perverted,  foi 
purposes  of  fiction,  by  the  glowing  pen  of  the  mighty  Magician.' 
The  village  legends  inform  us  that  Lady  Dudley  died  the  deatt 
of  Sisera,  the  captain  of  the  host  of  Jabin : — 

''  Thi  mwrdtrer  put  his  hand  to  the  nail,  and  his  right  hand  to  the  worlcaian'i 
hammer,  and  with  the  hammer  he  iroote  her.  He  has  pierced  and  ttrickei 
through  her  temples.  At  hia  feet  she  bowed,  she  fell,  she  lay  down ;  at  his  fee 
•he  bowed,  she  fell :  where  she  bowed,  there  she  fell  down  dead." 

Obser\'ed  a  nuisance  which  had  escaped  my  notice  in  tlie  morn- 
ing. The  side  aisles  were  thronged  by  several  loungers,  whc 
evident)^  did  not  think  small  beer  of  themselves  or  their  neck- 
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cloths.  They  seemed  to  have  come  in  to  use  their  eyes,  and  not 
their  ears,  for  their  glasses  were  very  busy^  and  the  smile  of  self- 
complacency,  or  vacant  stare,  with  which  they  gazed  about  them, 
only  served  me  as  a  contrast  to  the  anxious  fixation  of  look,  and 
contracted  brows,  of  many  of  the  Gownsmen  in  the  gallery.  Oh 
Raphael !  hadst  thou  but  seen  these  originals,  thou  mightst  have 
introduced  them  to  advantage  in  the  <'  Preaching  at  AUiens/'  by 
way  of  the  vain  and  self-sufficient  Epicureans. 

Rve  o'clock. — Hall  dinner.  Was  sconced  in  a  quart  of  ale  for 
quoting  Latin,  a  passage  from  Juvenal ;  murmured,  and  the  fine 
was  doubled. 

Sevefi  till  Eight. — Took  a  turn  with  Tomline,  down  the  fa- 
shionable promenade  in  High-street,  or  Vanity  Fair,  as  it  may  be 
truly  called.  Such  a  show  of  bonnets,  pelisses,  and  shawls! 
Every  colour  in  the  rainbow.  Strings  of  girls,  from  forty  years 
and  upwards  to  fourteen.  Found  Mr.  T.  a  perfect  nomencla- 
ture. Learnt  an  infallible  method  of  distinguishing  the  different 
females,  in  the  streets  of  Oxford.  The  Lady  may  be  known  by 
her  firm  step — indifferent  look,  which  seems  to  say,  "  I  see  plenty 
of  Gownsmen  every  day,  and  therefore  don't  think  you,  or  you. 
Sir,  particularly  worthy  of  my  notice  "—cheeks  not  flushed  at  your 
gaze,  and  eyes  cold  as  the  snows  upon  Mount  Hecla.  The 
Commonalty  are  quickly  discovered  by  the  flauntiness  of  their 
dress,  and  their  impudent  ogle,  or  affected  demureness,  which  has 
something  too  arch  in  it  for  the  merest  novice  in  observation  to 
mistake  for  modesty.  Lastly,  the  Stranger  is  recognised  by  her 
timid  glance,  quickly  withdrawn  as  soon  as  met,  sudden  blush, 
and  somewhat  of  a  falter  in  her  carriage,  for  she  knows  we 
are  criticising  her,  from  the  colour  of  her  eyes  to  the  turn  of  her 
ancle. 

Eight  o'clock. — Mended  my  pen,  and  sat  down  with  half  a 
dozen  letters  before  me,  to  be  answered  before  the  post  went  out. 
Wrote  home,  and  informed  the  Squire  that  every  thing  was  very 
high  at  the  University ;  we  were  cheated  sadly ;  and  ended  this 
effusion  of  honest  indignation,  by  hinting  that  the  author's  purse 
was  rather  low.  Suggested  that  my  sisters  might  as  well  make 
me  some  card-racks,  fire-screens,  and  other  ornaments  for  my 
mantle-piece. 

Ten  o'clock. — Reviewed  my  Diary  for  the  week,  and  made  a  re- 
solution of  reform.  Intend  to  read  six  hours  in  the  day  regularly, 
and  to  cut  loungers. 

You  have  now,  my  dear  Golightly^  a  specimen  of  our  life,  at 
this  hearty  place.  You  will,  however,  please  to  remember,  tliat 
it  is  the  journal  of  an  individual,  a  most  unworthy  member  of 
this  noble  Society,  and  therefore  will  not  prove  so  bad  a  logician 
at  to  reason  from  particulars  to  universals.     I  remain,  yoiirs^  &<;• 

A.    MA.    B« 
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THB  HALL  OF  MY  FATHERS.* 
f/Vow  "  The  Poeiryofthe  College  Magazine:*) 

^  I  went  to  the  place  of  my  birth,  and  I  said— -The  friends  of  my  ehildhood, 
where  are  they  ? — and  an  echo  answered.  Where  are  they  ? " 

Arohk  ikf^w— /ram  Lerd  Bteoh. 

^  Seek  we  thy  once-loTedhome? 
The  hand  is  gone  thatcropt  its  flowers! 
Unlieard  their  doclc  repeats  its  hours  I 
Cdd  is  the  hearth  within  their  bowers  1 

And,  should  we  thither  roam, 
Its  echoes,  and  its  empty  tread. 
Would  sound  like  voices  fimn  ne  dead." 

Campbbu, 

I. 

The  spirit  of  my  soul  is  chang'd. 
My  thoughts  have  ta'en  a  sadder  hue. 

Since  last  thy  verdant  lawns  I  rangM, 
And  bade  them,  with  a  tear,  adieu ! 

And  adverse  fortune  hath  pursued 
With  gloomiest  hatred  thine  and  thee. 

Forsaken  mansion,  since  I  stood 
With  them^  where  diey  no  more  shall  be. 

And  they  who  smiled  have  learnt  to  weep. 
And  they  who  loved  are  rent  asunder ; 

Between  them  roars  the  angry  deep- 
Above  them  fate  is  black  vrith  thunder : 

And  moss  and  weeds  grow  on  thy  wall ; 

Deserted  is  my  Father's  Hall. 

II. 

Oh  1  my  young  heart  danced  to  liveliest  measures. 

And  my  ardent  pulse  beat  high ; 
And  boyish  joys,  and  hopes,  and  pleasures^ 

Flashed  merrily  in  my  eye: 

•  The  suldeet  of  these  lines  is  not  a  fictitious  one.  The  <<Hall*'  was  tkeie- 
iidanee  of  a  lelatloni  now  dead ;  and  many  of  my  happiest  hours  were  ifeat 
under  ill  woL  M. 


And^  smiling  facet  beam'd  arouDd  me. 

And  all  was  mirth  and  glee. 
And  friendship's  golden  fetters  boond  me. 

When  last  I  look'd  on  thee. 
But  the  dream  of  bliss  is  for  ever  fled. 
And  the  friends  of  my  childhood  are  absent  or  dead;. 

III. 

Yet  oft,  in  solitary  hours. 

Thine  image  floats  across  my  brain. 
And  all  thy  beauteous  woods  and  bowers 

Rush  on  my  soul  again : 
And  I  roam  on  the  banks  of  thy  old  canal. 
And  I  hear  the  roar  of  thy  waterfall. 
And  well-known  forms  to  my  eyes  appear. 
And  the  voice  of  friends  is  in  my  ear ; 
And  I  view,  by  the  light  df  the  trembling  moon. 
The  painted  glass  of  thy  old  saloon* 
On  which,  in  childhood's  artless  days. 
My  wondering  eyes  were  wont  to  gaze  ; 
While  oft,  with  fond  and  pious  care. 
My  mother  traced  each  semblance  there. 
And  bade  me  mark  the  red  drops  flow. 
In  holy  atain.  on  my  Saviour',  brow. 
And  the  crown  of  thorns  that  encircled  his  head^ 
And  the  cross  that  bore  the  Deathless  Dead* 
Long  shall  these  hours  my  thoughts  control, 
So  deep  they  sunk  into  my  soul. 

IV. 

And  oft  I  roved,  with  ardour  young. 
Through  gothic  arch  and  gallery  long ; 
And  view'd,  emboss'd  in  panels  high, 
The  scutcheons  of  my  ancestry ; 
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And  portraiUy  nmg'd  in  order  grave. 
Of  statesmen  proud  and  warriors  brave ; 
And  dames  who  graced  the  festive  sport 
Of  good  King  Charles's  gallant  courts* 
How  reverend  in  my  eyes  appear'd 
Each  hoary  head  and  flowing  beard ! 
And  how  would  fancy  frame  a  tale 
For  ev'ry  antique  coat  of  mail, 
And  ev'ry  sprf  of  lady  bright. 
Guerdon  most  meet  for  gallant  knight, 
Which  painters'  art  had  handed  down 
From  distant  ages  of  renown ! 


V. 

But  proudest  was  my  bosom's  swell. 

And  most  my  boyish  soul  was  fir*d. 
When  gaily  would  my  grandame  tell^ 

How  thither^  with  his  court,  retired 
From  realms  by  civil  discord  rent. 
And  fury  of  the  Parliament, 
That  Prince  of  heart  misled,  but  good. 
Who  stain'd  the  scaffold  with  his  blood ; 
And  how,  from  that  old  gothic  door, 
He  heard  the  hostile  cannon  roar. 
And  caught  afar  the  foeman's  tramp, 
And  view'd  the  smoke  of  the  rebel  camp. 
And  sigh'd  at  each  cannon  that  threatenM  the  town. 
And  wept  for  his  people,  though  not  for  his  crown. 
How  oft  I  gaz'd,  with  anxious  care. 
On  good  King  Charleys  oaken  chair ; 
And  proudly  laid  my  humble  head 
On  good  King  Cliarles's  royal  bed ; 

*  I  do  not  wish  to  ipeak  disrespectfully  of  my  ancestors,  bat  I  moit  firaakl 
confeM  tlist  1  do  not  know  that  the  seid  porteaits  are  tkein:  in  lact,  for  grw 
|Nirt  of  this  stansa  I  am  as  mncli  indebted  to  imagination  as  to  memory.— ML 
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And  joyM  to  »ee  the  n6ok  revealed,  •.  - 

Where  good  King  Charles  had  lain  concealed. 
And  tasted  calm  and  safe  repose 
Surrounded  by  a  thousand  foes  ! 

VI. 

It  soothes  me  now  to  think  on  days 

When  grief  and  I  were  strangers  yet, 
And  feed,  in  thought,  a  frequent  gaze 

On  scenes  the  heart  can  ne'er  forget. 
The  friends  who  made  those  scenes  so  bright 
Are  torn  for  ever  from  my  sight ; 
Their  halls  are  falling  to  decay. 
Or  own  an  unknown  master's  sway : 

But  stiH  upon  my  pensive  soul. 
The  feelings  of  my  younger  day. 
The  hour  of  mirth,  the  party  gay, . 

In  blissfid  visions  roll. 
Oh !  welcome,  then,  was  December's  blasts 
As  it  drove  on  the  snow-storm  thick  and  fast^ 
And  welcome  the  gloom  of  December's  sky. 
For  they  told  of  approaching  revelry ; 
And  gave  the  signal  old  and  sweet. 
For  dearest  friends  in  one  Hall  to  meet. 
Where  jest,  and  song,  and  gallant  cheer, 
Pjrodaim'd  the  Christmas  of  the  year. 

vn. 

Oh !  then  was  many  a  mirthful  scene. 

And  many  a  smiling  face ; 
And  many  a  meeting  glad  was  seen^ 

And  many  a  warm  embrace ; 
And  oft  around  the  bhudng  hearth  • 
flew  happy  aoimdft  of  jciy  and  mirthr^  ; 
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And  laughter  loud  and  aprighdy  joke. 
Shook  fretted  roof  and  wall  of  oak : 
And  gaily  flow'd  each  prattling  tongue. 
And  all  were  merry— -old  and  young ; 
And  souls  were  knit  in  union  blest 
And  every  bosom  ¥ras  at  rest. 

vni. 

I  may  not  view  that  Hall  again, 

I  may  not  hear  those  sounds  of  gladness, 
But  their  echoes  linger  in  my  brain— 

A  secret  source  of  pleasing  sadness. 
Friends  of  my  young  and  sinless  years. 

The  long  long  ocean's  waves  divide  us. 
But  memory  still  your  names  endears— 

Still  glows,  vrhatever  ills  betide  us. 
Oh !  oft  on  India's  burning  shore. 
Ye  will  think  on  the  home  ye  shall  see  no  more, 
Aad  wish  your  heated  limbs  were  laid 
Beneath  your  own  dear  forest  shade. 
Where  murmurs,  in  its  cool  retreat. 
The  well  at  which  We  used  to  meet. 
When  the  setting  sun  of  autumn  stood 
On  the  verge  of  the  hill  of  Robin  Hood, 
And  shed  the  mellow  tints  of  even 
O'er  the  dewy  Earth  and  the  silent  Heaven. 
Oh !  when  shall  eve  return  again. 
So  sweet  as  those  which  blest  us  then  ? 

DC. 

But  I  must  vrake  from  this  sweet  dream. 
Whose  spells,  perchance,  too  long  have  foudd  me ; 

For  manhood's  prospects  dimly  gleam. 
And  manhood's  cares  are  gathering  round  me. 


'   I've  made  me  new  and  Amnh^d  friendi , 
I've  bound  congenial  bosoms  to  me; 
But  o'er  the  M^aves  remembrance  sends 

A  prayer  for  those  who  ne'er  shall  view  me. 
And  oft  I  breathe  a  silent  sigh 
For  hours-  and  pleasures  long  gone  by ; 
And  each  familiar  htce  recall. 
That  smil'd  within  that  ancient  Hall. 

M. 

Jamary,  1819. 


[We  have  received  the  following  Poetry  from  an  Author,  whosf 
talents  are  already  known  and  respected  by  most  of  our  readers. 
At  the  close  of  our  career  we  feel  much  gratified  in  being 
allowed  to  add  to  the  list  of  our  oontributon  the  name  of 
Chauncey  Hare  Townshend. — ^£0.] 


STANZAS  TO 


Across  my  troubled  path  of  life, 

One  moment  glanced  thine  Angel-form, 

Ev'n  as  the  moonbeam  'mid  the  strife 
Of  severing  clouds,  and  mingling  storm. 

I  heard  thee  speak ;  the  gentle  tone 
Did  more  than  melody  impart ; 

It  fell  not  on  my  ear  alone, 
But — oh,  too  deeply! — reached  my  heart. 

I  saw  thee  smile ;  thy  lovely  face 
Was  lighted  from  a  spark  within. 

And  more  than  beauty  I  could  trace ; 
Twas  soul,  of  Heav'n's  own  origm. 
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And  now  from  Albioo's  lessening  shore 
The  winds  thy  distant  bark  convey* 

While  I  the  orison  still  pour» 
The  joy  be  thine,  where'er  it  stray. 

Oh,  might  I  deem  that  thou  wouldst  deign 
To  spend  one  transient  thought  on  me, 

nr would  lighten  half  my  bosom's  pain  ; — 
But  no !  it  may  not — cannot  be  ! 

Why  shouldst  thou  muse  on  one,  whose  sighs 

Have  never  met  thy  gentle  ear ; 
On  whom  thy  timid  downcast  eyes 

Have  scarcely  gazed,  when  he  was  near? 

Whose  heart  but  marr'd  his  anxious  tongue. 
And,  when  he  falterbg  strove  to  speak. 

Upon  his  lips  the  accents  hung. 
For,  ah,  he  gazed  upon  thy  cheek ! 

This— this  my  anguish — to  have  seen 
That  face^  I  never  more  may  see. 

And  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  hast  been. 
As  though  thou  ne'er  hadst  look'd  on  me. 

While  I — but  hence  vnth  idle  words. 
Which  mock  what  they  can  ne'er  impart ; 

Their  art  with  woe  but  ill  accords. 
But,  oh,  'tis  written  on  my  heart! 

What  pang — what  torture  more  severe 
Than  that  which  marks  my  lonely  lot^? 

To  sigh  for  one,  who  cannot  bear. 
To  live — to  love — and  be  forgot ! 
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So,  having  huri'd  a  randon  dart, 
The  archer  takes  his  onward  way. 

Regardless  of  the  strickeii  hart, 
That  bleeds  its  lingering  life  away. 


I ' 


A  SISTER'S  LOVE. 

When  o'er  my  dark  and  wayward  soul» 
The  clouds  of  nameless  Sorrow  roll ; 
When  Hope  no  more  her  wreath  will  twine. 
And  Memory  sits  at  Sorrow's  shrine ; 
Nor  aught  to  joy  my  soul  can  move, 
I  muse  upon  a  Sister's  Love. 

When,  tired  with  study's  graver  toil, 
I  pant  for  sweet  Affection's  smile. 
And,  sick  with  reckless  hopes  of  fame. 
Would  half  forego  the  panting  aim  ; 
I  drop  the  book, — and  thought  will  rove. 
To  greet  a  Sister's  priceless  Love. 

When  all  the  world  seems  cold  and  stern. 
And  bids  the  bosom  vainly  yearn  ; 
When  woman's  heart  is  lightly  chang'd. 
And  Friendship  weeps  o'er  looks  estrang'd  \ 
I  turn  from  all  the  pangs  I  prove. 
To  hail  a  Sister's  changeless  Love. 

And  oh  !  at  shadowy  close  of  even. 
When  quiet  wings  the  soul  to  Heaven  ; 
When  the  long  toils  of  lingering  day, 
And  all  its  cares,  are  swept  away  ; 
TThen — while  my  thoughts  are  rapt  above — 
Then  most  I  prize  my  Sister's  Love. 
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SONNBT  TO  ADA. 

The  touching  padios  of  thy  low  sweet  voice 
Fell  on  my  heart,  like  dew  on  withered  flowers. 
And  brought  such  memory  of  departed  hours 
As  made  me  weep — ^yet  in  my  tears  rejoice. 
For  one  I  loved — now  lost  to  me  for  ever — 
Breathed  even  so  the  soul  of  melody. 
And — since  that  voice  has  perisli'd — never,  never, 
Till  I  heard  thine,  such  sounds  had  greeted  me. 
Ev'n  now  thy  tones,  recall'd  by  night,  and  day. 
Linger  in  Memory's  echo-haunted  cell. 
Thrilling  sweet  agony : — nor  know  I  well 
Whether  to  chide  them,  or  to  bid  them  stay. 
At  times  I  scarce  can  bear  the  pain'd  regret 
Which  they  excite — then  cry,  O  do  not  leave  me  yet ! 


ON  COUNTRY   CHURCHYARD  EPITAPHS. 

*^  Their  name,  tbeir  yean,  spelt  by  th'  unlettei^d  Muse, 
The  place  of  Fame  and  Elegy  supply : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 
That  teach  the  mstic  moialist  to  die.** 

Gray's  Elioy. 

It  is  an  incident  worthy  of  remark^  that  the  love  of  Fame, 
which  so  powerfully  actuates  our  hearts,  and  predominates  in  our 
words  and  actions  during  life,  does  not  even  desert  us,  when  the 
prospect  of  dissolution  is  so  immediately  before  our  eyes,  and  we 
cannot  deny  that  all  our  labours  for  the  acquisition  of  worldly  glory 
are  at  an  end.  Human  nature  is  still  desirous  of  attracting  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  survivors,  although  she  is  conscious 
of  her  own  impotency  in  witnessing  it.  We  may,  indeed,  have 
heard  many  exclaiming  against  expense  and  ostentation  in  the 
performance  of  their  obsequies ;  but  we  shall  rarely  meet  with 
the  man,  who  would  willingly  dispense  with  a  plain  stone  to  mark 
the  resting-place  of  his  ashes,  or  a  short  inscription  to  attest  his 
existence.    Few— very  few,  can  brook  the  idea  of  ,t  striDger 
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tretding  upon  the  sod  beneath  which  they  repose,  oidessi  it  is  id 
their  power  to  inform  him  of  their  names  and  th^ir  agel ;— ^-irtleslr 
they  can.  remind  him  that  they  were  once,  as  he  is,  living  ;<^-«*that 
they  have  passed  the  barrier  which  he  most  pass— ^mortality. 
The  origin  of  this  weakness^ — this  desire  of  postburaoas  fame^ 
must  be  traced  to  the  same  principle  which  actuates  us,  and  ex-^ 
cites  all  our  bodily  and  mental  powers  during  life — which  impeU 
one  to  grasp  the  pike,  and  another  the  pen — which  urges  some 
to  shine  in  divinity,  and  others  in  driving — some  to  study  slang, 
and  others  to  study  sonneteering :  the  very  same  which  invites 
the  Etonian  to  inscribe  his  name  on  the  oaken  panek  of  oar 
venerable  School-room,  and  persuades  the  Churchwarden  to 
adorn  the  newly-painted  Commandments  with  his  own  important 
initials,  fiut  I  am  rambling  in  a  most  strange  manner  from  my 
subject; — I  will,  therefore  (mitm  ambugibus),  return  to  my 
original  topic. 

The  boast  of  heraldry  and  the  pomp  of  phraseology,  which  so 
repeatedly  and  disgustingly  obtrude  themselves  upon  my  view,  in 
many  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  cities,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
calculated  to  inspire  no  feeling,  save  that  of  derision  and  contempt. 
But  the  uncouth,  though  not  always  unpleasing,  Epitaphs,  which 
we  generally  meet  with  in  countnr  churchyards,  are  by  no  means 
undeserving  of  our  attention.  They  have  a  peculiarity  of  expres- 
sion, which  is  strikingly  opposite  to  the  polished  and  elaborately 
elegant  phrases,  which  designate  the  tombs  of  courtiers  and  citi- 
zens ;  and  although  we  cannot  always,  upon  perusing  their  awk- 
ward rhymes  and  measures,  repress  our  laughter,  their  simplicity 
often  merits  and  often  obtains  the  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Having  sometimes  amused  myself  during  my  rambles,  by  com- 
piling (more  Peregritd)  a  sort  of  Scrap-book,  in  which  I  have 
inserted  most  of  the  Epitaphs  remarkable  for  their  uncouth  phra- 
seology, or  their  elegant  simplicity,  I  will  make  a  few  extracts 
from  It  of  both  species.    Take  tlte  following.  Reader : — 

**  He  died  of  a  qninsey, 
And  wu  buried  at  Biosey/' 

This  I  selected  from  a  village  churchyard  in  Nottinghamshire, 
during  my  last  Easter  Vacation,  and  added  it  to  my  collection,  as 
an  admirable  instance  of  the  observance  of  that  Horatian  canon, 
''  In  medias  resJ*^  Analyze  it.  Reader.  How  could  the  author 
have  better  shown  bis  talent  for  brevity  ?  A  more  poetical  com- 
poser of  Epitaphs,  if  he  had  been  desired  to  work  up  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  manes  of  poor  John  Doley,  the  above-mentioned 
victim  of  a  quinsey,  wouhl  have  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  inspira- 
tion— would  have  flown  oiF  in  a  tangent,  and  at  length  started  a 
rhapsody,  four  times  as  pathetic,  six  times  as  flowery,  and  tea 
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times  as  long,  as  the  foregoing  distidi.  He  would  hafenietitioiled 
"  Elysian  fields,^  *'  applauding  seraphs/'  ^  morbid  destmctioiiy'^ 
''  iatal  messengers/'  ''  sepulchral  bands/'  and  Heaven  know* 
what  beside !  But  he  would  never,  when  at  the  end  of  his  flq;hty- 
infonn  us  what  a  reader  would  most  probably  wish  to  know; 
the  cause  of  poor  John's  fate,  and  the  spot  of  his  interment. 
Rhyme  could  never  have  handled  the  subject  in  such  a  manner ; 
-—Reason  goes  straight  to  work,  and  developes  the  whole  catas- 
trophe. And  I  question  whether  the  shade  of  John  Doley 
receives  not  full  as  much  consolation ,  from  this  plain,  unsophis- 
ticated Epitaph,  as  if  his  death  were  recounted  at  a  greater  length, 
together  with  all  the  aid  of  flowery  diction  and  poetic  hyperbole* 
I  will  select  another : — 

^  Gentle  Reader,  who  Btandeat  by,  my  grara  to  view, 
I  was  on  earth,  much  the  same  aa  yon : 

And  as  I  am,  so  yon  mnst  be ; 
Therefore,  I  lay,  prepare  to  foUow  me." 

We  shall  have  some  difficulty  in  resolving  such  a  metre  as  this, 
as  I  believe  we  cannot  meet  with  it  in  any  of  the  British  Poets. 
There  are,  you  see,  in  the  first  line,  twelve  feet ; — ^in  the  second, 
nine ; — in  the  third,  eight ;— in  the  last,  ten.  A  most  unwarrant- 
able license  of  version !  Let  me  see— I  believe  I  can  do  it  by 
the  Aptispastus.*  Yes — the  first  line  comes  right.  Now  for 
the  second.  Pish !  I  can  make  nothing  of  the  second  !  Is  it 
dactylic  ?  Is  it  tetrameter  catalectic  ?  Is  it  ■  ■■  "by  Jove !  I  must 
give  it  up,  and  console  myself  with  that  most  infallible  resource 
of  all, — Poetic  License.  But  observe,  Reader,  how  civilly,  and 
yet  how  forcibly,  he  admonishes  you  of  your  end.  Mark,  how  he 
informs  you  that  he  has  lived,  as  you  do ;  that  he  has  died,  as  you 
will.  In  these  four  lines  a  string  of  moral  precepts  is  contained, 
which  many  elegiac  writers  would  have  dilated  into  a  long,  un- 
interesting, unintelligible  composition,  and  dignified  with  the 
name  of  an  Epitaph.  Mark  also  the  force  of  the  words,  "  I 
say."  They  speak  volumes — they  banish  every  shade  of  doubt 
from  our  minds.  Scepticism  itself  would  do  well  to  listen  to 
tiiem.    Take  another  extract : — 

^  Here  I,  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  Bown, 

S^ho  liT'd  nntil  Death's  scythe  did  cut  I  down), 
o  lie.    But  when  the  trumpet  last  shall  sound, 
Then  shall  I  rise  abo? e  the  ground.'' 

*  I  must  here  inform  such  of  my  fair  Readers  who  belong  not  to  the  legloa  of 
the  Blues,  that  the  Antispastus  is  a  figure  containing  61  forms — thatitisfrmineatly 
useful  in  solring  all  difficulties  in  metre,  and  that  it  enables  us  to  scan  Pns^ 
Hself.    I  would,  howefer,  by  no  means  recommend  it  in  English  Poetry. 
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Here  iwain  appears  that  amiable  brevity,  which  designates  a 
Country  Churchyard  Epitaph.  It  is  evident,  that  the  author  of 
it  was  not  a  little  proud  of  nis  family,  and  was  determined  tfiat 
the  passing  traveller  should  know  who  he  was.  We  can  plainly 
perceive  that  he  was  in  some  measure  infected  with  that  most 
exuberant  species  of  insanity.  Genealogical  Pride.  Nor  can 
we  blame  him.  He  tells  us  at  once  his  origin : — he  spares  us 
those  efforts  of  Patience  and  Labour  which  we  so  often  must 
exerty  if  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  peruse  the  inscriptions  be- 
neath which  the  bones  of  many  a  more  illustrious  Personage 
repose.  How  often  do  we,  after  having  laboured  to  no  purpose 
in  discovering  the  various  ancestors  and  various  intermarriages 
which  such  an  inscription  records,  give  up  our  task  in  disgust ! 
But  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  Brown  obtains  a  patient  reading 
from  all.  Despise  not  his  example,  ye  Epitaph- Writers.  Let 
us,  after  a  few  more  specimens  of  the  quaint,  proceed  to  the 
other  branch  of  our  subject. 

*^  Here  lies  a  iniich-kiT*d  Son,  for  whom  we  cried ; 
He  only  griev'd  his  parents  w)ien  he  died.* 


^  To  Uie  memory  of  a  faithful  Wife,  a  friend  sincere ;  ^ 
Who  died  at  Kew,  and  wiUi  her  ChUd  lies  sleeping  here.*^ 


**  My  Parents  dear,  shed  not  the  tear. 
Although  I  am  dead  and  buried ; 
Gife  up  your  sorrows  and  yonr  fear, 
To  happier  shores  I  am  ferried/' 


^  Death  smote  me  hard ;  hot,  though  in  earth  I  lie. 
Some  day  he  wiU  be  conquered,  Just  as  I.** 


'^  To  the  memory  of  Father,  Mother,  and  I, 
Mlio  all  of  us  died  in  one  year ; 
Father  Ues  at  SaUsbury— 
And  Mother  and  I  lies  here." 


'*  Her  temper  mUd,  her  manners  suchi 
Her  language  good,  but  not  too  much.** 

What  a  variety  of  sentiment  and  expression  is  breathed  in 
diese  lines  !  could  Longinus,  Scaliger,  or  Toup,  live  again,  how 
many  beauties  would  they  not  discover  in  them — how  manydis- 
sertations  would  they  not  enter  into,  respecting  them  ?  Their 
inequality  of  measure,  their  freedom  of  system,  their  multitudinous 
combination  of  ideas,  are  equally  entitled  to  the  disquisitions  and 
labours  of  the  most  eminent  Commentators. 

The  more  elegant  Epitaphs  which  I  have  met  with,  and  which 
1  truly  admire  for  their  sweetness  and  simplicity,  I  will  present 
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to  mj  remien'  without  farther  observation.    What  comment  is 
needed  for  sudi  as  the  following  i — 

ON  TWO  INFANTS. 

^  na  ftom  that  swee|M  the  wintry  sky. 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose, 
The  Summer  Evening's  latest  sigh 
That  shuts  the  rose." 


^  Just  to  her  lips  the  eup  of  life  she  prest; 
Found  the  taste  bitter,  and  refns'd  the  rest : 
She  felt  averse  to  life's  returning  day, 
And  softly  sighM  her  little  soul  away." 


^  Ere  Sin  could  blight  or  Sorrow  fade, 
Death  came  with  friendly  care ; 
The  op'aing  bud  to  Heav'n  convey'd, 
And  bade  it  blossom  there.** 


^  How  sweet  a  thing  is  Death,  to  all  who  know 
That  all  on  Earth  is  vanity  and  woe  P 
Who,  taught  by  sickness,  long  have  ceas*d  to  dread 
The  stroke  that  bears  them  to  this  peaceful  bed  ? 
Few  are  our  days :  ^et,  while  those  days  reuials, 
Our  Joy  must  yield  to  grief;  our  ease  to  pain: 
Then  tell  me,  weary  Pilgrim,  which  is  best, 
The  toilsome  Journey,  or  the  Travller's  rest !" 

1  will  conclude  these  extracts  with  a  few  beautiful  lines  which 
I  picked  up  at  an  obscure  village  in  the  North  of  England.  Thej 
are  inscribed  by  a  husband  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved  wife. 

^  A  tender  Plant,  borne  from  the  fosfring  gales 
That  breathe  on  Avon's  margin,  droop'd  and  died. 
Yet  Time  shall  be,  sweet  Plan^  a  gale  divine — 
Shall  Thee  restore.    And  Thou,  in  health  and  youfli, 
By  the  puro  streams  of  peace  shall  ever  live^ 
And  flourish  in  the  Paradise  of  God!'' 

My  latest  wish  will  be,  that  whenever  I  am  no  more  of  this 
world,  my  remains  may  be  deposited  in  a  Country  Churchyard, 
and  that  my  eulogy  may  be  entrusted  to  a  village  poet.  I  care 
not  whether  my  epitaph  be  short  or  long ;  whether  it  be  elegant 
or  quaint,  so  that  it  be  divested  of  those  pompous  ornaments  of 
language,  those  gross  effusions  of  adulation,  which  too  oftea 
'disgrace  the  marble  upon  which  they  are  engraved.  Who  can 
forget  that  our  worldly  glory  must  end  with  our  life; — that  the 
Sculptor's  art  and  the  Panegyrist's  abilities  are  alike  unable  to 
preserve  our  ashes  from  annihilation,  or  our  fame  from  oblivion? 
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^  Mercy  o*  me,  what  a  umltitude  are  here ! 
They  grow  stiU  too,  from  all  parte  fkej  are  Goniiig, 
A«  it  we  kept  a  Mt  here  1 "— Sbakifbaei. 


Thb  Sun  bath  shed  a  mellower  beam. 
Fair  Thames,  upon  thy  silver  stream. 
And  Air  and  Water,  Earth  and  Heaven, 
Lie  in  the  calm  repose  of  Even. 
How  silently  the  breeze  moves  on. 
Flutters  and  whispers,  and  is  gone ; 
How  cahnly  does  the  quiet  sky 
Sleep  in  its  cold  serenity ! 
Alas !  how  sweet  a  scene  were  here 
For  ^lepherd  or  for  Sonneteer ; 
How  fit  the  place,  how  fit  the  time. 
For  making  love,  or  making  rhyme ! 
But  though  the  sun's  descending  ray 
Smiles  warmly  on  the  close  of  day, 
'Tis  not  to  gaze  upon  his  light 
That  Eton's  sons  are  here  to-night; 
And  though  the  river,  calm  and  dear. 
Makes  music  to  the  poet's  ear, 
'Tis  not  to  listen  to  the  sound 
That  Eton's  sons  are  thronging  round). 
The  snn  unheeded  may  decline^ 
Blue  eyes  send  out  a  brighter  shine ; 
The  wave  may  cease  ita  gurgling  moan. 
Glad  voices  have  a  sweeter  tone ; 
For,  in  our  Calendar  of  Bliss, 
We  have  no  hoar  so  gay  as  this, 
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When  the  kind  hearts  and  brilliant  eyes 
Of  those  we  know»  and  love»  aud  prise. 
Are  come  to  cheer  the  Captive's  thrall. 
And  smile  upon  his  fbstivaK 

Stay,  Pegasus,— and  let  me  ask. 
Ere  I  go  onward  in  my  task. 
Pray,  Reader, — were  you  ever  here 
Just  at  this  season  of  the  year  ? 
No  ? — then  the  end  of  next  July 
Should  bring  you,  with  admiring  eye, 
To  hear  us  row,  and  see  us  row. 
And  cry, — *'  How  fast  them  boys  does  go. 
For  Father  Thames  beholds  to-night 
A  thousand  visions  of  delight ; 
Tearing,  and  swearing,  jeering,  cheering. 
Lame  steeds  to  right  and  left  careering. 
Displays,  dismays,  disputes,  distressses, 
Rufflmg  of  temper,  and  of  dresses ; 
Wounds  on  the  heart, — and  on  the  knuckles ; 
Losing  of  patience, — and  of  buckles. 
An  interdict  is  laid  on  Latin, 
And  scholars  smirk  in  silk  and  satin  ; 
And  Dandies  start  their  thinnest  pumps, 
And  Michael  Oakley's  in  the  dumps ; 
And  there  is  nought  beneath  the  sun 
But  dash,  and  splash,  and  ftUs,  and  fun. 

Lord !  what  would  be  the  Cynic's  mirth. 
If  Fate  would  lift  him  to  the  earth. 
And  set  hb  tub,  with  magic  jump. 
Squat  down  beside  the  Brocas  clump ! 
What  scoffs  the  sage  would  utter  there,  '  . 
From  his  unpolished  elbow  chair. 
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To  see  the  terapstrett*  handywork. 

The  Greek  confoimded  with  the  Turk^ 

Parisian  mix'd  with  Piedmontese, 

And  Persian  join'd  to  Portuguese ; 

And  mantles  short,  and  mantles  long. 

And  mantles  right,  and  mantles  wrong, 

Misshap*d,  miscolour'd,  and  mbplac'd. 

With  what  the  tailor  calls— a  tasie. 

And  then  the  badges,  and  the  boats. 

The  flags,  the  drums,  die  paint,  the  coats ; 

But  more  than  these,  and  more  than  all. 

The  pullers'  intermitted  call, 

••  Easy ! "— •'  Hard  all ! "— *•  Now  pick  her  up !  •' 

*'  Upon  my  life,  how  I  shall  sup !" 

Would  be  a  fine  and  merry  matter. 

To  wake  the  sage's  powers  of  satire. 

Kind  Readers,  at  my  laughing  age, 

I  diank  my  stars,  I'm  not  a  sage ; 

I,  an  unthinking,  scribbling  elf. 

Love  to  please  others, — and  myself; 

Therefore  I  fly,— a  tnalojoco. 

But  like — demptrt  m  loco* 

Excuse  me,  that  I  wander  so ; 

All  modern  pens  digress,  you  know. 

« 

Now  to  my  theme !    Thou  Being  gay, 
Houri  or  goddess,  nymph  or  &y. 
Whoe'er,  whate'er,  where'er  thou  aft. 
Who,  with  thy  warm  and  kindly  heart. 
Hast  made  these  blest  abodes  thy  care ; 
Bemg  of  water,  earth,  or  air. 
Beneath  the  moonbeam  hasten  hither. 
Enjoy  thy  blessings  ere  they  wither. 
And  witness,  with  thy  gladdest  face. 
The  glories  of  thy  dwelling-place ! 
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The  boats  pot  off  $-— thrmighotti  thie  crowd 
The  tumult  thickens :  wide  aod  loud  .        •■  i 
The  din  re-echoes ;  man  and  horse 
Plunge  onward  in  their  mingled  oourse. 
Look  at. the  troop:  I  love  to  see 
Our  real  Etonian  cavalry ; 
They  stairt  in  such  a  pretty  trim. 
And  such  sweet  soom  of  life  and  limb. . 
I  must  confese  I  neverfound  .  .':  1 1. 

A  horse  nmch  worse  for  being  soimd ;  '< 
I  wish' toy  nag  aot  wholly  Umd, 
And  like  to  have  a  tul  behind; 
'-  ,  And  tbongb  he  certain^  may  hear 

Coirectly  with  a  smf^  ear»  :  f 

I  think,  to  look  genteel  and  neat,  . 

He  ought  to  have  his  two  complete; 

But  these  are  trifles !  tiff  tiiey  go  :  .; 

Beside  the  wondering  river's  flow ;         .    i;  ». 

And  if,  by  dint  of  .spttf  and  whipp      .  •  .  .  .  l 

They  shamUe  on,  without  a  trip. 

Well  have  they  done!  I  make  no  queation 

They're  shaken  into  good  digestion. 


.  1 


•  i  • 


I  and  my  Muae,— smy  Muse  and  I, 
Will  follow  with  the  company, 
And.get  to  Surly  Hall  ih  time , 
To  make  a  supper,  and  »  rhyme* 
Yes !  while  the  animating  crowd,      . 
The  gay^  and  fssr^  and  .kind,  and  pfoud. 
With  eager  voice4md' eager  glance 
Wait  till  the  pageantry  juhnmce. 
Well  throw  around  .si  batty  view. 
And  try  to  get  a  sketch  or  two. 


•    r  . 


.  •    • 


'If 


li>    • 

I 
I 


First  in  the  race  is  William  Tag, 
Thalia's  most  industrious  fag  ; 
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Whate'er  Um  tubiecl  heeMqrs, 

To  dress  in  iiever-<ljiiig  lays/ 

A  chief,  a  dieese,  a  dearth,  a  dinpMrv 

A  cot,  a  castle,  cards,. Corinaa;    •   • 

Hiberaia,  Baflia's>  Bay,  Parnassus,    •        . 

Beef,  Bonaparte^  Beer,  Booassue » 

Will  hath  his  order'd  words  and  rhymes. 

For  ▼arioiis  scenes  and  ^rarioas  tioMa ; 

Which  suit  alike  for  this  or  that,  •        ^ 

And  come,  like  volonteers,  quite  ^pfl^« 

He  hath  his  Elegy,  or  Sonneti 

For  Lucy's  bier,  or  Lucy's  bonnet; 

And  celebrates,  widi  equai  wdour,  *  • 

A  Monarch's  sceptre,  or  hu  larder. 

Poor  William !  when  be  wants  a  faint. 

All  other  Poets  are  his  mint ;       •  i  '■'•  i*     i 

He  corns  his  epic  or  his  lyric. 

His  satire,  or  hb  panegyric^  -    s'  •  >' 

From  all  the  gravity  and  wit 

Of  what  the  ancients  thongfat  and*  writ  : 

Arm'd  with  his  Ovid  and  his  Flaiceas, . 

He  comes  like  thunder  to  attadc^us; 

In  pilfer'd  mail  be  bursts  to  view 

The  cleverest  thief  I  ever  knew.    -  I    '  '- 

Thou  noble  Bard !  at  any  time  • '         ■ 

Borrow  my  measure  and  my  rhyme-; 

Borrow  (111  cancel  all  the  debt), 

An  epigram,  or  epithet; 

Borrow  my  mountains,  or  my  trees. 

My  paintings,  or  ny  similes ; 

Nay,  borrow  all  my  pretty  names; 

^y  real  or  my  fimcied  flames ; 

Eliza,  Alice,  Leonora, 

Mary^  Melissa,  and  Medora ; 
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And  borrow  all  my  ''  nmtiial  vowa,'' 
My  "  ruby  lips/'  and  "  cruel  brows ;  '* 
And  all  my  itupors,  and  my  ttartings. 
And  all  my  meetuigs*  and  my  partings ; 
Thus  fiu*,  my  friend,  you*U  find  me  willing ; 
Borrow  all  things  save  one-Hi  shiiling ! 

Drunken,  and  lond^  and  mad,  and  rash, 
Joe  Tarrell  wielda  his  ceaseless  lash ; 
The  wouU-be  sportsman ;  o'er  the  sides 
Of  the  lank  charger  be  bestrides. 
The  foam  lies  painfoUy;  and  Uood 
Is  trickling  in  a  ruddier  flood. 
Beneath  the  fury  of  the  steel 
Projecting  from  his  armed  heei. 
E'en  from  his  childhood's  earliest  bloom. 
All  studies  that  become  a  groom, 
Eton's  qies  gngjU,  honest  Joe, 
Or  knows,  or  would  be  thought  to  know ; 
He  picks  a  hunter's  hoof  quite  finely. 
And  speUs  m  horse's  teeth  ditinely. 
Prime  terror  of  molesting  duns. 
Sole  judge  of  greyhounds  and  of  guns, 
A  skilful  whip,  a  steady  shot, 
Joe  swears  he  is ! — who  says  he's  not) 
And  then  he  has  such  knowing  hcts 
For  all  the  week  of  Ascot  races. 
And  talks  with  such  a  mystic  speech, 
Untangible  to  vulgar  reach. 
Of  Sultan,  Highflyer,  and  Ranter, 
Potatoes,  Quie,  and  l\im  O'Shanter  $  « 
Bay  colts,  and  brown  colts,  sires  and  dams^ 
Bribings  and  bullyings,  bets  and  bams;  • 
And  how  the  favourite  should  have  won. 
And  how  the  little  Earl  was  done ; 
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And  Iiow  the  fiUy  fail'd  io  •treogtb. 
And  how  some  £ice8  grew  in  length ; 
And  bow  some  people, — ^if  they'd  show. 
Know  something  more  then  othem  know. 
Such  is  his  talk ;  and  while  we  wonder 
At  that  interminable  thunder. 
The  undiscriminating  snarler 
Astounds  the  ladies  in  the  parlour. 
And  broecbes^  at;his  mother's  table. 
The  slang  of  kennel  and  of  stable*    .    . 
And  when  he's  drunk,  he  roars  before  ye 
One  excellent,  unfailing  story. 
About  a  gun.  Lord  knows  how  long,    - 
With  a  dischargCy  Lord  knows  how  strong ; 
Which  always  needs  an  oath  and  firown 
To  make  the  monstrous  dose  go  dowto. 
Oh !  oft  and  oft  the  Muses  pray 
That  wondrous  tube  may  burst  one  day. 
And  then  the  worid  will  ascertain 
Whether  its  Master  hath  a  brain. 
Then,  on  the  stone  that  hides  his  sleep. 
These  accents  shall  be  graven  deep ; 
Or,  *•  Upton  "  and  ••  C.  B."  ♦  between. 
Shine  in  the  ''  Sporting  Magaainfe ;'' 
''  Civil  to  none,  except  his  brutes, 
PolishM  in  nought,  except  his  boota ; 
Here  lie  the  relics  of  Joe  Terrell ; 
Also-Joo  Tarrdrs  doubk^banrel ! '^ 

Ho ! — by  the  mutter'd  sounds  that  slip, 
Unwilliiq;,  from  his  curling  lip ; 
By  the  grey  glimmer  of  his  eye, 
That  shines  so  unrelentingly; 

*  Two  eontUat  iiipporten  of  that  infttntctiva  Bfiscellasy. 
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By  the  stern  ifieer  iipoii  his  Mout, 

I  know  die  Critic,  Andrew  Cront ! 

The  Boy-reviter !  amply  fill'd 

With  TenomM  Yinilencei  ukI  fkill'd 

To  look  on  what  is  good  and  fiur. 

And  find,  or  make,  a  btemish  there. 

For  Fortune  to  hu  cradle  sent 

Self-satisfying  Disootttent ; 

And  he  hath  caagfat,  from  cold  Renews, 

The  one  great  talent,  to  alinse*;  > 

And  so  he  sallies  sternly  ferdi, 

like  the  cold  €tenina  of  the  North, 

To  chedL  the  heart'a  exuberant  fiiUness,-' 

And  chill  good-hnmour  into  dulhiess;        •  •' 

Where'er  he  comes,  his  fellows  shrink  - 

Before  his  awful  nod  and  wink ;  i' 

And  whensoe*er  4heae  features  plastic       -    > 

Assume  the  savage  or  sarcastic. 

Mirth  stands  abash'd,  and  LAUghfer  flies. 

And  Humour  firints,  and  QuibUe  dies. 

How  sour  he  seems  1  and,  hark!  he  spoke  9 

Well  stop  and  listan  to  die  croak; 

'Twill  diarm  us,  if  these  happy  lays  . 

Are  honoured  by  a  fool's  dispraise  i— <*  i 

''  You  think  the  boats  weU*4nann'd  thiayear! 

To  you  they  may  perhaps  Appear  !«-^     ^ 

I,  who  have  seen  those  fiamea  of  «teel,< 

TvLch&eld,  and  Diaon,  and  Bukoel,  v 

Can  swear ! — no  matter  what  I  swear! 

Only— tlnngs  wpe  not  as  diey  weraf 

And  then  our  Cricket  !-^think  of  thatf!  1    •  i 

We  haVt  a  tolerable  Bat ;  1    ^ 

It's  very  true  that  Mr.  Tucker, 

Who  puts  the  Field  in  such  a  pucker. 
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Contrives  to*  auke  his  fifty  Runs  ^— . 
What  theti  ? — ^we  had  a  Hardinge  once ! 
As  for  our  talents,  where  are  they? 
Griffin  and  Grildrig  had.  their  day  | 
And  who's  the  Star  of  modem  time  ? 
— Octosyllabic  Peregiine ; 
Who  pirates,  polls,  and  talks  sedition^  ' : 
Without  a;  mbtnent'a  iqtermissioii! 
And  if  he. did  not  get  a  lift. 
Sometimes,  from  me,  and  Doctor  Swifts 
I  can't  teU  what  the  deuce  he'd  doi— **!: 
But  this,  you  know,  is  entre  fknul  .  ; : 
I've  tried  to  talk  him  ikito  taste,;  '    . 
But  found  my  labour  quite  miaplac'^;i: 
He  nibs  his  pen»  tfnd'twiBta  his  ew, 
AuA  says  he's  deaf,  and  cannot  bear ;  / 

And  if  I  mention*  right  or  rule,-—  - 
Egad,  he  takes  me  for  a  fooH" 

■         •  ■ 

Who  is  the  youth,  with  stare  coiifouoded^ 
And  tender  arms  so  neatly  rounded ;      .     :: 
And  moveless  eyea,  and  glomng  hce^         . 
And  attitude  of  atudied  grace?         .^    . 
Now  Venus,  pour  your  lustre  o'er  ua  { 
Yovr  would-be  Sertant  sHuids  before  m# 
Hail,  Corydoni  let  oth^n  blame 
The  fury  of  bia  fictiQn'4  flame-;     . 
I  love,  to.bear  Ihe  beardless  youth    . . 
Talking  of  constancy  and  truth  ; 
Swearing  more  darts  are  in  his  liver .  ^ 
Than  ever  glfeam'd  in  Cupid's  quiver ; 
And  wnmlering  al  thoae  hearts  of  stone. 
Which  never  melted  like  hb  own. 
Ok !  when  I  look  on  Fashion's  Moth,- 
Wrapt  in  hu  visions,  and  his  cloth. 
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I  would  not,  for  a  Nation's  Gold, 
Disturb  the  dream,  or  spoil  the  fold ! 

Gazing  upon  this  varied  scene 
With  a  new  Artist's  absent  mien, 
I  see  thee,  silent  and  alone. 
My  Friend,  ingenious  Hamilton. 
I  see  thee  there — (nay,  do  not  blush,) 
Knight  of  the  Pallet  and  tiie  Brush, 
Dreaming  of  straight  and  crooked  lines. 
And  planning  Portraits,  and  Designs. 
I  like  him  hugely ! — ^well  I  wis 
No  despicable  skill  is  his. 
Whether  his  sportire  canvass  shows 
Arabia's  sands,  or  Zembla*s  snows, 
A  lion,  or  a  bed  of  lilies. 
Fair  Caroline,  or  fierce  Achilles ; 
I  lore  to  see  him  taking  down 
A  Schoolfellow's  unconscious  frown, 
Descibing  twist,  grimace,  contortion. 
In  most  becoming  disproportion. 
While  o'er  his  merry  paper  glide 
Hirers  of  wit ;  and  by  his  side 
Caricatura  takes  her  stand, 
Inspures  the  thought,  and  guides  the  hand; 
I  love  to  see  his  honoured  Books  I 

Adorned  with  rivulets  and  brooks; 
Troy  frowning  with  her  ancient  lowers,        I 
Or  Ida  gay  with  fruits  and  flowers ; 
I  love  to  see  fantastic  shapes. 
Dragons  and  Grriffins,  Birds  and  Apes,         / 
And  Pigmy  Forms,  and  Forms  Gigantic,'    ' 
Forms  Natural,  and  Forms  Romantic,        '' 
Of  Dwarfs  and  Ogres,  Dames  and  Knigfafs,' 
Scrawl'd  by  the  side  of  Homer's  fights. 
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And  Portraits  dtob'd  on  Maro's  Poems, 

And  Profiles  pinnM  to  Tally's  Proems ;  . 

In  short.  I  view  with  partial  eyes 

Whatever  my  Brother-Painter  tries. 

To  each  belongs  his  own  utensil ; 

I  sketch  with  Pen,  as  be -with  Pencil ; 

And  each,  with  Pencil  or  with  Pen, 

Hits  off  a  likeness  no]w  and  then. 

He  drew  me  once — the  spiteful  creature ! 

'Twas  voted  ''  like,*'  in  every  feature ; 

It  might  have  been  so !— ('t  was  lopsided, 

And  squinted  worse  than  ever  I  did.) 

However,  from  that  hapless  day, 

I  owed  the  debt,  which  here  I  pay ; 

And  now  I'll  give  my  firieod  a  hint; — 

''  Unless  you  want  to  shine  in  print. 

Paint  Lords  and  Ladies,  Nymphs  and  Fairies, 

And  Demi-gods,  and  Dromedaries ; 

But  never  be  an  Author's  Creditor, 

Nor  paint  a  Picture  of  an  Editor! " 

And  who  the  maid,  whose  gilded  chain 
Hath  bound  the  heart  of  such  a  swain  ? 
Oh !  look  on  those  surrounding  Graces ! 
There  is  no  lack  of  pretty  Faces ; 

M ^1,  the  Goddess  of  the  night. 

Looks  beautiful  with  all  her  might ; 

And  M ,  in  that  simple  dress. 

Enthralls  us  more,  by  studying  less ; 

D ,  in  your  becoming  pride. 

Ye  march  to  conquest,  side  by  side, 

And  A ,  thou  fleetest  by. 

Bright  in  thine  arch  simplicity ; 

Slight  are  the  links  thy  power  hath  wrealh'd. 

Yet,  by  the  tone  thy  voice  hath  breath'd — 
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By  thy  glad  imile,  nbd  rii|;leU  CBried,    ' 

I  would  aot  bteak  them  for  the  world !   .    . 

But  this  is  idle !    Payiag'oovrt  . 

I  know  was  never  yet  my  Forte;   - 

And  all  I  say  of  Nymph  and  Queen^  ' 

To  cut  it  short,  can  only  mean 

That  when  I  dirow  my  gaae  aronnd, 

I  see  much  Beauty  on  the  ground. 

Hark !  hark !  a  mellowM  note 
Over  the  water  seem'd  to  float  \ 

Hark )  the  note  repeated ! 
A  sweet,  and  aoft,  and  soothing  strain, 
Echoed,  and  died,  and  rose  again. 
As  if  the  Nymphs  of  Fairy  reqp 
Were  holding  to-night  their  revel  rout. 
And  pouring  their  fragrant  voices  out, 

On  the  Mue  water  seated. 
Hark  to  the  tremulous  tones  that  flow. 
And  the  voice  of  the  boatmen,  as  they  row ! 
Cheerfully  to  the  heart  they  go, 

And  toudi  a  thousand  pleasant  strings, 
Of  Triumph,  and  Pride,  and  Hope,  and  Joy; 
And  Thoughts  that  are  only  known  to  Boy, 

And  youi^  Imaginings ! 
The  Note  ia  near,  the  Voice  comes  cidsr. 
And  we  catch  its  echo  on  the  ear. 

With  a  feeling  of  delight ; 
And  as  the  gladdening  sounds  we  hear. 
There's  many  an  eager  Ibtener  here. 

And  many  a  straining  si| 


One  moment,— -and  ]re  see 
Wheve,  fluttering  quick,  as  the  breezes  blow. 
Backwards,  and  fotwards,  to  and  fro ; 
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Bright  with  the  bMUB  jcS  retiring  dagr^ .  >     '    ^ 
Old  Eton's  flag,,  on  its  watery  way. 

Moves  on  triumiihanily ! 
But  what,  that  Ancient  Poets  have  told, 
OS  Amphitrite's  Car  of  Gold, 
With  the  Nymphi  beUiid,  and  the  Nymphs  before. 
And  the  Nereid's  aong,  and  the  Triton's  roar. 

Could  equal  jbalf  the  pride. 
That  heralds  the  Monarch's  plashing  oar 

Over  the  awelfing  tide? 
And  look  ! — they. land,  those  gallant  crews. 
With  their  jackets  light,  and  their  bdlying  trews ; 
And  Ashley  walks,  applauded,  by,  ■ 
With  a  world's  talent  in  his  eye ; 
And  Kinglake,  dear  to  Poetry, 

And  dearer  to  his  Friends ; 
Hibernian  Roberts,  you  are  there^  .  . 

With  that  unthinking,  merry  stare. 

Which  still  its  influence  lends. 
To  make  us  drown  our  Devils  blue, 
In  laughiqg  at  ourselves^ — and  you ! 
Still  I  could,  lengthen  out  the  tale. 
And  sing  Sir  Thomas  with  his  Ale, 

To  all  that  like  to  read ; 
Still  I  could  choose  to  linger  long. 
Where  Friendship  bids  the  willii^  Song 

Flow  out  for  honest  Meade  1 

Yet  e'en  on  this  triumphant  day 

One  thought  of  grief  will  rise ; 
And  though  I  bid  my  Fancy  play. 
And  jest,  and  laugh  through  all  the  lay. 
Yet  Sadness  still- will  have  her  way» 

And  burst  the  vaip  disguise ! 
Yes !  when  the  Pageant  shall  have  past, 
I  shall  have  look'd  upon  my  last ; 
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I  shall  not  e'er  behold  again 

Our  pullers'  unremitted  strain; 

Nor  listen  to  the  charming  cry 

Of  contest  or  of  rictory, 

That  speaks  what  those  young  bosoms  feel. 

As  keel  is  pressing  fast  on  keel ; 

Oh  !  bright  these  glories  still  shall  be. 

But  they  shall  never  dawn  for  me ! 

E'en  when  a  Realm's  Congratulation 
Sang  Pseans  for  the  Coronation  ; 
Amidst  the  pleasure  that  was  round  me, 
A  melancholy  Spirit  found  me ; 
And  while  all  else  were  singing  *^  lo !  " 
I  couldn't  speak  a  word  hut ''  Heigh-ho ! " 
And  so,  instead  of  laughing  gaily, 
I  dropped  a  tear, — and  wrote 

MT  VALB. 

Eton,  the  Monarch  of  thy  prayers 
E'en  now  receives  his  load  of  cares, 
Thron'd  in  the  consecrated  choir. 
He  takes  the  sceptre  of  his  Sire ; 
And  wears  the  crown  his  Father  bore. 
And  swears  the  oath  his  Fadier  swore ; 
And  therefore  sounds  of  joy  resound. 
Fair  Eton,  on  thy  classic  ground. 
A  gladder  gale  is  round  thee  breath'd. 
And  on  thy  mansions  thou  hast  wreath'd 
A  thousand  lamps,  whose  various  hue 
Waits  but  the  night  to  burst  to  view* 
Woe  to  the  Poets  that  refuse 
To  wake  and  woo  their  idle  Muse, 
When  those  glad  notes, ''  God  save  the  King,** 
From  hill,  and  vale,  and  hamlet  ring ! 
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Hark  how  the  lov'd  inspiring  tune 
Peals  forth  from  every  loyal  loon. 
Who  loves  his  country,  and  excels 
In  drinking  beer,  or  ringing  bells ! 
It  is  a  day  of  shouts  and  greeting, 
A  day  of  idleness  and  eating ; 
And  triumph  swells  in  every  soul. 
And  mighty  beeves  are  roasted  whole ; 

m 

And  Ale,  unbought,  is  set  a-running. 
And  Pleasure's  Hymn  grows  rather  stunning; 
And  children  roll  upon  the  green. 
And  cry  '^  Confusion  to  the  Queen  ! '' 
And  Sorrow  flies,  and  Labour  slumbers. 
And  Clio  pours  her  loudest  numbers ; 
And  hundreds  of  that  joyous  throng, 
With  whom  my  life  hath  linger'd  long. 
Give  their  gay  raptures  to  the  gale, 
In  one  united  echoing  '*  Hail !  ** 

I  took  the  Harp,  I  smote  the  string, 
I  strove  to.  soar  on  Fancy's  wing ; 
And  murmur  in  my  Sovereign's  praise 
The  latest  of  my  Boyhood's  lays. 
Alas !  the  theme  was  too  divine 
To  suit  so  weak  a  Muse  is  mine ; 
I  saw,  I  felt  it  could  not  be ; 
No  song  of  triumph  flows  from  me ; 
The  harp,  from  which  those  sounds  ye  ask. 
Is  all  unfit  for  such  a  task ; 
And  the  last  echo  of  its  tone. 
Dear  Eton,  must  be  thine  alone ! 

A  few  short  hours,  and  I  am  borne 
Far  from  the  fetters  I  have  worn ; 

VOL.  II.  €  E 
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A  few  short  hours,  and  I  am. free  !««*t 
And  yet  I  shrink  bom  liberty. 
And  look,  and  long  to  give  my  soul 
Back  to  thy  cherishing  controL 
Control !  ah !  no  I  thy  chain  was  meant 
Far  less  for  bonddian  ornament; 
'  And  though  its  links  be  firmly  set, 

I  never  found  diem  gall  me  yeti 
Oh !  still,  through  many  chequer'd  years, 
'Mid  anxious  toils,  and  hopes,  and  fears. 
Still  I  have  doted  on  thy  fame. 
And  only  glori^  in  thy  name. 
How  I  have  lov'd  thee  I  Thou  bast  been 
My  Hope,  my  Mistress,  and  my  Queen  ; 
1  always  found  thee  Iqnd,  and  thou 
Hast  never  seen  me  weep — ^till  now. 
I  knew  that  Time  was  fleeting  fast, 
I  knew  thy  pTeasures  t;puld  not  last ; 
I  knew  too  well  that  riper  age 
Must  step  upon  a  busier  s^age; 
Yet  when  around  thine  ancienl  towers 
[  pass'd  secure  my  tranquil  hours. 
Or  heard  b^ne^th  thine  ^ed  trees 
The  drowsy  biunmilig  of  the  bees. 
Or  wander'd  by  thy  wii^djng  streiim,  * 

I  would  not  check,  my  fancy's  dream ; 
Glad  in  my  transitory  bliss, 
I  reck'd  not  of  an  hour  like  this ; 
And  now  the  Truth  comes  swiftly  <m. 
The  truth  I  would  not  think  upon ; 
The  last  sad  thought,  so  oft  delay'd, 
"  These  joys  are  only  bom  to  fade." 

Ye  Guardians  of  my  earliest  days. 
Ye  Patrons  of  my  earliest  lays. 
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Custon^  reminda  m^  tbat^  jonf    ,^ 
Thanks  and  F9r^w^^,to-d9y•4UEe  di^e. 
Thanks  and  fac^weU»I  give  joi^i— not .. 
(As  some  that  leave  this  holy.^pot). 
In  labonr'd  phrase,  and  poiish'd  lie. 
Wrought  by  tba  foige  of.flattei^, 
"Qui  with  a^  heart,  that  cannot  tell.   ;    * 
The  half  of  what  it  feels  >so. -well.  • 
If  I  am  backward  to  Mpress,    ,.  u. 
Believe  my  ^ov.e  is  no^  -the  less  ; 
Be  kind  as  you  are  wont,  and  view 
A  thousand  thankf  in  one  1*.  Adieu  I " 
My  future  life  shall  strive' to  show  '•  ' 
I  wish  topay:t|ie.debt|iowe;;    •.-  >-  •)'. ,  i  . - 
The  labours. that y^g^e  tP  Mty,v:...) 
September's  fruits  shfdl  l)est  repi^,.  . 

;  i.'  :.i      I   !r  ■  I'M    ;i     i.-.J  ,     ;      ,;'; 

And  you;  |ny  ifrieiidjii  wrho  iojvM  to  share  ' 
Whate'er  ^a^.min^  of  bportor  <«re^  : 
Antagonists  at  Finrei  01!  CbesK,    'r  .  . 
Friends  in.  the  P^layrgkouiid  or>tii<^'P«e3S, 
I  leave  ye  now>  IM^  allilthfttireHts,.. 
Of  mutual  tastes,  ai|d  Jovjpig|>rei|stSj   . .  • 
Is  the  lone  Visio|^  that  shall  owmb,' 

WhereV  myr^^^^'^^d^y'boni^ 
To  cheer  myiabourand  wy  fm,- 
And  make  me  feel  ^  boyagw* 
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Yesl  when  at  last  I  sit'Oie  down, 
A  scholar,  in  my  cap  and  gown ; 
When  learned  Doctrines,  dark  and  deep, 
Move  me  to  passion  or  to  sleep. 
When  Clio  yields  to  Logic's  wrangles. 
And  Long  and  Short  give  place  to  Angles, 

£b2 
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When  stern  Mathesis  makes  it  tteason 
To  like  a  Rfajnne,  or  sooirn  a  Reason, 
With  aching  head,  and  weary  wit. 
Your  parted  friend  shall  often  sit^ 
Till  Fancy's  magic  spell  hath  bound  him. 
And  lonely  musings  flit  around  him  ; 
Then  shall  ye  come,  with  all  your  Mriles, 
Of  gladdening  sounds,  and  warming  smiles ; 
And  nought  shall  meet  his  eye  or  ear. 
Yet  shall  he  deem  your  soUls  are  near. 

Others  may  clothe  their  Valediction 
With  all  the  tinsel  charms  of  fiction; 
And  one  may  sing  of  Father  Thames, 
And  Naiads,  with^a  hundred  names ; 
And  find  a  Pindus  here,  and  own 
The  College  pump  a  Helicon ; 
And  search  for  Gods  about  the  College, 
Of  which  old  Homer  had  no  knowledge. 
And  one  may  eloquendy  teH 
The  trium(rfis  of  his  Windsor  belle. 
And  sing  of  Mira*s  lips  and  eyes. 
In  oft*repeated  ecstasies ; 
Oh !  he  hath  much  and  wondrous  skill. 
To  paint  the  looks  that  wound  and  kill. 
As  the  poor  maid  is  dbOtnM  to  brook,     - 
Unconsciously,  her  lover's  look. 
And  smiles,  and  talks,  until  the  Poet 
Hears  the  band  play,  and  does  not  know  it. 
To  speak  the  plain  and  simple  truth, 
I  always  was  a  jesting  youth  ; 
A  friend  to  merriment  and  fun. 
No  foe  to  quibble  and  to  pun  ; 
Therefore  I  cannot  feign  a  tear ; 
And,  now  that  I  have  utter'd  here 
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A  few  tmroanded  accenU,  bred   : 
More  from  the  heart  than  ifrom  the  head. 
Honestly  felt,  and  plunly  told,    " 
My  lyre  b  still,  my  fancy  cold* 
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^  Some  like  the  Terse  that  like 's  flows.'' 

**  Which  read,  and  read,  we  toll  oar  eyes  in  doohl. 
And  grarely  wonder  mat  it  is  aboat"— 

Baviul 

I. 

I  AM  a  sreat  admirer  of  flowers. 

In  my  childish  days  my  predilection  for  these  little  tbys  of  Na- 
ture amounted  to  an  absolute  passion.  They  seemed  to  me  vested 
with  a  mysterious  and  unearthly  beauty,  **  the  gtory  and  the  Ijerii- 
neas  of  a  dream.''  But  those  days  are  gone ;  boyhood, is  past,  and 
the  enchanted  atmosphere  which  boyhood  carries  abdut  widi  it, 

*  These  words,  which,  in  the  first  edition,  were  qaoled  as  a  ftafiaeat  of  Aaa- 
cieon,  form  part  of  a  Greek  Torsion  of  a  well-known  narsery"  song,-  hj  a  geaOe- 
BMUi  of  distingiiiihed  classical  attainaents  in  the  UniTersity  of  Caaihridge.  Aa 
this  drcnmftance  has  been  misanderstood,  ormiirepiesented,  so  as  to  iix  a  charge 
o£  intentional  plagiarism  on  the  writer  of  the  'article,  he  has  thoaght  it  worth 
while  to  make  the  abore  statement  He  has  also  obtaSaed  peiadssion  to  fabUsh 
tha  whole  of  the  tiaaslation. 

Iloi  orvy  Xr^rlitov^  6XBUruQ ; 

UapBiy&yag  Ifi^Tsiw 

2oc  irar^  pucpoffxcX^  '•  ^    •■    ^■ 

Oaripov  flrdXovc  XojSwy  ycv, 
Toy  hn^oTixrpy  yiporray 

£t  ^9  KOTOMt^yy  Xiraltft 

OeofcXvTMK  ov  Ktivtraiy 
Oaripov  (nciXjovc  \afluy  vivj 

*Pl'irr  ig  auroy  ovpavoy. 


•  I  • 
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and  through  which  it  beholds  all  things  arrayed  in  colours  not 
dieir  own,  is  yaiMshed  likewise. 

^ Notbing  can  bring  back  the  hour 

Of  fplendor  ia  t^e  gnss,  ^r' glory  in  the  flower." 

*  ■     < 

They  are  now  mere  terrestrial  objects  —  and  yet  how  passing 
beautiful ! — Since  my  flower-loving  days,  a  period  of  many  years 
has  elapsed,  during  which' I  lave  had  few  opportunities  of  access 
to  my  early  favourites ;  it  is  only  within  the  last  month  or  two  that 
I  have  resumed  my  acquaintance  .with  them,  and  they  now  wear 
the  charm  of  novelty  combined  with  that  of  early  recollections.  I 
love  them  all,  from  the  piony  to  the  heart'sease— from  the  sublime 
hollyhock  to  the  unpretendmg  laburmim. 

It  was  but  the  other  day,  that,  tired  out  with  doubts  and  doch- 

miacs,  I  iminersed  myself  in  my  friend 's  garden.    What 

a  delightful  renewal  of  old  acquaintance  !  There  was  the  glow- 
ing marigold,  breathing  forth  its  rich  Oriental  fragrance ;  the 
pretty  rustic  honeysuckle,  fitly  named;  the  laburnum,  with  its 
profusion  of  minute  sweetnesses ;  the  royal  sunflower,  in  its  am- 
plitude of  charms,  resembling  that  noble  creature  of  Nature's 

handywork,  Mrs. ;  the  genial  wall-flower,  reminding  me 

of  my  cordial  cousiui. Fanny  H ;  the  virgin' lily,  towering  in 

stately  meekness,  like  my  dear  kinswoman,  M.  Fr ,  the  most 

Bia^'only  of  maidens,  and  the  most  maidenly  of  matron^  ^  and  the 

Sllantly-attired  sweet-pea,  and  the  spruce  sweet-william ;  and 
e  jrose,  the  queen  of  them  all,  in  her  many  forms,  all  beautiful ; 
the  red  rose,   and  the  Austrian  rose,  with  its  luxurious  piirpte 
leayes  \  and  the  vyhite  rose,  as  Cowper  describes  it^  throwiojg  up 
[  Ufito.  ihi  gloom  of  the  neighbouring  yew  or  cypreiis    ' 

^  Its  eUver  giobes,  light  as  the  foamj:  fitrf 
Whiek  the  wimd  aSTen  fimn  the  broken  wave." 

Even  the  yellow  Dutch  rose  pleases  me  for  its  name'a  «tlLe. 
There  is  something  really  superior  in  the  pleasure  yoa  derive  finm 
a  rose.  One  feasts  one's,  eyes  oa  .the  .colour  of  a  tulip,  with  the 
same  sensations  one  exp^ehces  in  reading  Darwin's  Poems-^ 
pleased  with  the  gaudy  hues,  ^d'Abtftflig  more;  and  the  fra- 
grance of  the  jonquil  is,  afrer  all,  but  a  mechanical  sort  of  emoy- 
ment;  but  there  is  something  of  sentiment  in  a  rose.  It  is 
beautiful,  too,  at  all  stages  of  its  existence — whether  in  the  bud, 
or  full-blown,  or  newly  opening* — ^like  Caroline  Mowbray,  already 
exquisitely  fair,  yet  giving  promise  of  a  rich  arrear  of  beauties, 

hid  one  within  the  other,  fold  behind  fold. But  I  am  losing 

myself. 

I  have  compared  sundry  flowers  to  sundry  women — ^and,  in- 
deed, there  appears  to  be  an  analogy  between  women  and  flower 
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kind,— -both  beautiful,  and  delicate^  and  weak— gay  in  attire,  and 
requiring  assiduous  care  and  fostering.  Surely  flowors  are  the 
womankind  of  inanimate  nature.  Man  may  take  the  trees  and 
shrubs  for  his  emblems ; — the  venerable  elm  may  signify  wisdom ; 
and  the  pine,  warring  with  the  storm,  be  the  type  of  courage — 

**  The  manly  oak,  the  pensive  yew, 
To  warrior  and  to  sage  be  doe  f* 

but  flowers — dear  flowers  !  they  were  made  for  Woman. 

•  .My  cousin  Catharine — alas,  my  Cousin!— she  ia  gone;  but 
none  who  have  seen  her  can  forget  her ; — so  enchantingly  graceful 
in  her  person  and  manners,  and  yet  so  dignified ;  she  was  like  cme 
of  the  Graces  enthroned*  My  cousin  CathennOp  I.  remembeiv 
was  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  and  she  had  an  eloquent  tongue 
to  praise  them  withal.  I  cannot  conclude  better  than  with  an 
extract  from  a  letter  of  hers  to  myself.  She  had  just  before  been 
employing  a  metaphor  drawn  from,  her  favourites. 

•  •  «  • 

[The  remainder  of  this  Rhapsody,  together  with  the  whole  of 
the  fifteen  which  were  to  follow,  is  lost.l 

FLORUS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 
DeAB  P£REGRIN£, 

I  SBND  you  a  critique  on  the  worthy  C.  H.  Townsend's 
Poems.  I  am  perfectly  ashamed  of  it,  for  it  was  written  currente 
calamo;  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  make  this  acknowledg- 
ment public,  for  without  such  a  confession  I  could  not  bring 
myseli  to  appear  before  your  Readers.  If,  however,  it  will  serve 
to  fill  up  the  interstices  of  your  Work,  you  are  welcome  to  it. 
Should  your  Readers  find  it  dry,  I  recommend  them,  by  way  of 
refreshment,  to  resort  to  the  Poems  themselves,  which  they 
ought  to  read  in  the  evening,  over  a  well-tempered  bowl  of  con- 
genial tea. 


ON  THE  POEMS  OF  C.  H.  TOWNSEND. 

There  are  some  who  deny  the  name  of  Poet  to  any  writer 
whose  genius  is  not  of  the  highest  order.  We  confess  we  see  no 
reason  for  this  penury  of  honour.  The  republic  of  Poetry  is  not 
like  the  ancient  democracies,  in  which  a  small  part  only  of  the 
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population  were  cidzens,  and  die  rest  slaTes.  Whoaoeiwr  hat  a 
spaiiL  of  minatrel-fire  within  him — ^whosoever  has  beheld,  aUboni^ 
as  it  were  through  a  mist,  the 


•^  fbms  that  glitter  in  the  Muse's  nj 


With  orient  hoes,  nnbonow'd  of  the 

whoever  looks  on  the  beauties  of  Nature,  the  suUimitiei  of 
Truth,  and  the  graces  and  sweetnesses  of  Domestic  Life,  with  the 
eye  of  a  Poet-Mind  has  given  tangible  and  legible  proofe  of  sueli 
fiiculty,  is,  we  conceive,  entitled  by  courtesy,  if  not  by  right,  to 
that  envied  appellation.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  Poetry  m  the  world  than  most  people  imagine*  Nature, 
liberal  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  seems  to  have  sown  the  seed 
wherever  there  is  a  soil  prepared  to  receive  it.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  present  age  are^favourable  to  the  developement  of 
this  species  of  talent ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that,  while  those 
who  would  have  been  great  Poets  at  any  period,  have  attained  a 
height  of  excellence,  of  which,  in  another  situation,  they  would 
themselves  have  had  no  conception ;  many  of  smaller  note,  whose 
faculties,  under  the  influence  of  a  more  ungenial  season,  would 
probably  have  remained  torpid,  are  now  coming  forth,  beneath 
the  cheering  beams  of  the  new-risen  Sun  of  Poetry,  to  disport 
themselves  m  flight,  and  show  their  gay  plumes  to  the  sunshine, 
and  chaunt  to  the  listening  air  their  songs  of  various  measure. — 
But  we  must  have  done  with  metaphor. 

The  elegant  volume  before  us  is  the  work  of  a  quondam 
Etonian,  and  therefore  entitled  to  honourable  remembrance  in 
our  Journal.  The  Author  has  placed  at  the  threshold  of  his 
Collection  a  Poem  on  the  subject  of  '*  Jerusalem,"  which  gained 
the  Chancellor's  prize  at  Cambridge;  and  the  work  concludes 
with  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  same  description,  entitlbd 
''  Waterloo  f*  neither  of  them  worthy  of  association  with  the  rest 
of  the  volume.  He  seems  to  have  placed  them  in  these  situa- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  warning  off  from  his  work  those  two 
classes  of  readers,  who,  before  tiiey  enter  upon  the  perusal  of  a 
book,  are  in  the  habit  of  exploring  its  merits,  b^  openmg  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end.  He  has  fenced  in  his  htde  garden  with 
a  high  and  heavy  brick  wall  on  either  side,  to  exclude  frivotons 
visitors.  We  ought  in  justice,  however,  to  observe,  that 
'^  Waterloo  '*  is  decidedly  superior  to  **  Jerusalem."  The  latter, 
indeed,  labours  under  peculiar  disadvantage,  on  account  of  its 
subject  reminding  the  reader,  of  Heber's  Palestine,  the  most 
beautiful  artificial  flower  that  ever  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a 
prize  poem. 

The  body  of  the  work  is  composed  of  miscellaneous  Poems — 
Songs  and  Lyrical  Pieces — Devotional  Poems — and  Sonnets. 
Of  these,  we  consider  the  first-mentioned  class  as  altogc;ther  the 
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best.  It  consists  of  short  pieces,  principally  sentimental,  but 
sometimes  descriptive.  lu  hb  delineations  of  scenery,  our  Author 
frequently  follows  Warton  as  a  model ;  and  it  b  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  in  the  particular  style  of  painting  which  he  adopts, 
and  in  the  management  of  the  Wartonian  octosyllabic  couplet 
(a  modification  of  that  of  the  Penseroso),  he  b  sometimes  btUe 
iaferaor  to  hb  master.  We  allude  chiefly  to  the  Ode  on  Uie 
of  December,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  lines :— • 

Mute  is  erery  toaefnl  strain, 
That  warbled  from  the  woodland  train. 
No  more,  on  dewy  pinioni  borne. 
The  lark  ^rea  morrow  to  the  mom ; 
No  more,  its  fitfiil  shadow  seen. 
Skimming  the  sonshine  of  the  green, 
The  ranish'd  swallow,  twittering,  leayes 
Its  neat  of  clay  beneath  the  eayes. 
No  more  resound  from  bush  to  bash 
The  gay  notes  of  the  sprightly  thmsh. 
In  omer  climes,  the  nightingale 
Tells  to  the  moon  his  tender  tale : 
Of  aU  the  tribes,  whose  mosic  sweet 
Lov*d  answering  Echo  to  repeat, 
Ttie  robin  only  to  the  deU 
Yet  fiUters  forth  his  weak  fkrewelL 

lingers  the  long  and  dreary  night; 
Scarce  the  dim  ami  dubious  light 
Peeps  through  the  severing  mists  that  chiU, 
Coldly  blue,  yon  eastern  Mil. 
Yet  the  wan  moon,  amid  the  west, 
.  On  twilight's  bosom  loves  to  rest ; 
Yet  from  each  tree  her  pale  beams  throw 
A  branching  shadow  o'er  the  snow : 
Yet,  here  and  there,  a  feeble  star 
Gleams,  scarcely  glimmering,  from  afar; 
Or,  struggling  thro'  the  vapour's  damp. 
Twinkles  the  cotter's  early  lamp. 

Cheerless  is  the  gloomy  day ; 
Scarce  a  single,  sickly,  ray 
Can  pierce  aslant  the  watery  clouds. 
Where  the  sad  sun  his  radiance  shrouds. 
Slow  as  their  heavy  volume  moves, 
O'er  the  hiU-side  the  dim  light  roves; 
WiUi  a  pale  gleam  of  radiance  foils 
On  the  white  villa's  distant  walls ; 
And,  glancing  on  the  ikir  cascade, 
Where,  as  it  moans  along  the  glade. 
The  transitory  gale  no  more 
Can  catch  the  sullen,  deepening  roar, 
Back  reflects  upon  the  sight 
Priamatio  hues  of  frozen  light. 

On  the  river's  margin  troop 
Tlie  thirsty  herds  in  gather'a  group; 
AjoA  eye,  with  drooping  aspect,  thero 
lue  wave,  they  see,  but  cannot  share. 
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HarkI  Um  rade  Und,  wifli  stnrdj  blow. 
Gives  the  imprison'd  streams  to  flow  ! 
Loud  rings  round,  from  rock  to  rock, 
I  ■'  •  In  long  repeat,  the  crackling  shock ; 

O'er  the  wide  forest  echoes  still. 
And  dies  to  silence  on  the  hill. 

The  Ode  to  Memory  is  in  parts  poetical ;  of  the  other  Odes 
(so  called)  we  will  say  nothing.  The  Weaver's  Boy  is  a  pain- 
fully interesting  tale,  bat  not  adapted  for  poetry. 

It  is  in  the  representation  of  delicate  and  tender  feelings, 
operating  on  an  amiable  and  sensitive  mind,  that  our  Author  par- 
ticularly excels.  There  is  a  chaste  refinement  spread  around  all 
his  delineations,  which  constitutes  their  characteristic  charm. 
Solitude — the  gentle  influence  of  Nature— the  delights  of  Friend- 
ship— the  pleasures  and  pains  of  delicate  Love — Retrospection 
of  the  past — and  Moral  Reflection,  are  his  favourite  topics. 

His  faculty  indeed  is  a  confined  otie ;  he  cannot  search  out  the 
full  sweetness  of  natural  objects  ;  or  penetrate  far  into  the  recesses 
of  the  human  mind :  but  what  he  feels  he  describes  naturally 
and  affectingly.  A  strong  tinge  of  melancholy  pervades  most  of 
his  writings,  on  which  we  may  hereafter  make  some  observations  : 
there  is  more,  however,  of  sorrow  in  them  than  repining ;  and 
frequent  gleams  of  religious  thought  are  visible.  On  the  whole, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  indifferent  pieces,  we  have  seldom 
met  with  a  more  Agreeable  little  volume  of  Poetry.  We  shall 
quote  a  few  of  the  pieces  which  pleased  us  best. 


TO  A   FRIEND. 

The  world  does  not  know  me :  to  that  I  appear, 
As  rapture,  or  grief  wakes  the  smile,  or  the  tear, 
Now  light — now  reflectiTO — now  moamful— now  gay, 
Like  the  gleams  and  the  cloads  of  a  wild  April-day. 

The  wise  oft  will  frown,  the  contemptnoas  will  smile, 
The  good  oft  reprove,  yet  look  kindly  the  while ; 
Indifferent  to  those,  I  am  thankfol  to  Uiem, 
But  ev'n  they  do  not  know  what  it  is  they  condemn. 

For  it  is  not  the  faults,  which  the  multitiide  see. 
That  are  wept  o'er  la  secret  so  wildly  by  me^ 
These  scarcely  a  thought  from  my  sorrows  can  win ; 
Oh,  would  thejr  were  all  (-—but  the  worst  is  within. 

Thou  only  dost  know  me ;  to  thee  is  reveal'd 
The  spring  of  my  thoughts,  (rom  all  others  concealed : 
Th'  enigma  is  solved,  as  thou  readest  my  souL 
They  view  but  a  part,  thou  beholdest  die  whole. 

Thou  know'st  mc,  above,  yet  below  what  I  seem, 
Roth  better  and  worse  tnan  the  multitude  deem ; 
From  my  wild  wayward  heart  thou  hast  lifted  the  pall. 
From  its  faults,  and  its  failings ;  yet  lov'st  me  with  all ! 
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THE  LONELY   HEART. 

There  is  a  joy  in  loneliness^ 

Which  lonely  minds  alone  can  know, 
Such  as  to  none  can  e'er  express 

llie  secrets  of  their  Joy  or  woe ; 

Bonis,  wild,  and  Tarions  as  the  lyre 
That  ne'er  to  moita^  touch  will  yield, 

Mysterious  as  the  tomb's  deep  fire, 
Never  to  mortal  ejre  totmI  d : 

Who  feel  within  them  deathless  powers, 
That  pant  and  straggle  to  be  fhse ; 

That  would  outstrip  Time's  lazy  hours^ 
And  launch  upon  Eternity. 

Ah,  little  ^eems  the  blind  dull  crowd. 
When  gaaing  on  a  tranquil  brow, 

What  thoughts  and  feelings  unavow'dy 
What  fiery  passions  lurk  below  1 

Tliat,  while  the  tongue  performs  its  part. 
And  custom's  triml  pnrase  will  say. 

On  Fancy's  wings  the  truant  heart 
Fleets  to  some  region  fiur  away ; 

Feeds  sweetly  on  some  chosen  theme. 
Holds  couYerse  witfa^  the  dearly4or'd. 

Weaves  the  light  tissue  of  a  dream, 
Or  wandersi  wheke  we  once  have  nv'd. 

All  is  not  as  it  seems :  that  eye, 

Tho'  bright,  may  oft  be  quench'd  in  ^ars. 
And  oft  that  bosom  Jieave  Uie  sigb> 

Unheeding  as  it  now  appears. 

Then,  oh,  the  raiptiilfe,  none  can  tame. 
To  think  the  soul  at  least  is  free. 

And  view  who  may  the  outward  frame, 
No  eye,  save  Oilo,  the  heart  can  see  i 


/ 
I 


.'T 


AMID  TRB  WIST,  TllB  LIOHT  DIOATIJI€. 

Amid  the  west,  tl^)  .light  defying. 

like  joy,  looks  loveliest  ere  it  dieSt    . 
On  ocean  s  breast,  the  small  waves  playipg. 

Catch  the  last  (ustfe,  as  they  rise. 

•         •      ■  #• 

Scarce  the  blue  cprling  tide  displaces 

One  pebble  in  its  gentle  ebb; 
Scarce  on  the  smooth  sand  leaves  its  trases. 

In  m^ih^s,  fine  aB  fairy's  web. 

FVommany  a  stone  the  sea-weed  streaming, 
Now  floats— now  falls—the  waves  between, 

Its  yellow  berries  brighter  seeming 
Amid  the  wreaths  of  dusky  green. 
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Iliifl  it  the  hour  the  loT*d  are  deuest, 

Thli  it  the  hoar  the  serer'd  meet ; 
The  dead — the  distant,  now  are  nearest, 

And  Joy  is  soft,  and  sorrow  sweet 

We  would  willingly  quote  the  lines  entitled  "Childhood/' 
p.  \9fi\  but  our  limits  constrain  ns  to  be  briefs  and  we  shdl 
therefore  conclude  our  extracts  from  this  part  of  the  book  with 
what  we  consider  the  mostjpowerfulljf-written  piece  in  the  whole 
collection.  We  think  our  Headers  will  agree  with  us  in  calling 
it  exquisite : — 


ANASTASIUS  TO  MIS  OHiLD|  ALBXU|  SLUFtllO. 

Sleep,  oh^  sleep,  my  dearest  one, 
While  I  watch  thy  placid  slombers. 

And  poor,  in  low  and  pensiye  tone. 
To  lull  thee,  wild  and  plaintive  nnmbers. 

If  my  tears  thy  pillows  steep. 

Sleep—thou  canst  not  see  me  weep  1 

Thy  cheek  is  pillow'd  on  mine  arm. 
As  if  secore  that  thee  it  f  hielded. 

And  there  a  flush  mote  deeply  warm 
The  pressnre  to  its  tint  hath  yielded : 

Thy  hand,  which  mine  did  lately  clasp. 

Dwells  there,  relaxing  in  its  grasp. 

I  loye  to  yiew  thy  beaateons  fiice. 
To  cheer  me  thro*  the  day's  long  toiling;— 

I  love  its  eyery  change  to  trace, 
Shaded  by  thooght-^in  pleasnro  smiling  >- 

Amid  the  world,  yrith  pride  I  see 
AU  eyes  do  homage  unto  thee. 

Bat,  oh,  this  hoar  is  most— most  dear. 
When  even  from  the  friendly  stealing, 

I  seek  my  only  pleasures  hero, 
Aod  fix  on  Uiee  my  every  feeling; 

When  thoa  dost  seem  all— all  mine  own  ;— 

To  liye—hieathe— smile— for  me  alone. 

And  oh,  to  gnard  thee  thns  from  HI, 
No  other  ioy  can  rank  beforo  it ; 

When  ey^  Uiy  sleep  seems  eonsckias  still 
How  true  a  love  is  watching  o'er  It ! 

Sach  perfect  confidence  is  shown 

In  this  defenceless  hoar  alone. 

Sleep,  then  canist  not  know  the  love, 
WUch  passes  all  of  outward  showing ; 

Much  may  my  looks,  words,  actions,  prove, 
But  how  much  moro  untold  is  glowing  I 

And  now,  in  silent  loneliness, 

It  passes  all  I  most  express. 
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A  tender  sadness  melts  my  sonl. 

Ami  Memory,  with  her  train  attendiiig^ 
Seems  all  her  pages  to  nnroU, 

While  Hope  her  airy  dreams  is  blending. 
My-  tears  are  sweet:  yet  see  not  thoiii 
Loit  thon  mistake  thdr  drops  for  woe. 

X  think  of  all  I  an,  the  while. 

Of  gnilfs  dafk  hours,  and  Ufe  all  United, 
And  thou  the  only  thing  to  smile 

Upon  the  heart,  so  widely  wasted: 
Oh,  what  can  tell  the  rash  of  thought, 
With  Joy,  griei^  raptnre,  anguish,  fian^! 

But  with  a  thrill  of  keener  pain, 

A  shuddering  dread  has  now  </eicome  me, 
That  dries  those  iundly  tears  again, — 

Oh,  should  the  future  tear  thee  from  me  I 
Ah  me.  ah  me  I  1  hold  thee  now — 
Shall  I  ask  erer-^where  art  thou  i 

I  cannot  call  thee  back  again, 

Nor  o^er  again  these  Joys  be  lifing. 
And  thousand  worlds  were  pledg'd  in  Tain, 

To  give  what  now  this  hour  is  giving ; 
But  I  shall  writhe  in  fruitless  woe. 
With  pangs  wUeh— no,  I  do  not  know. 

Yet  wherefore  thus  perrersely  run 

To  boded  ill  from  present  ]deasura  ? 
I  know  not  why;  but  lives  there  one. 

Who  binds  his  life  in  mm  rich  treasara, 
Whom  the  wild  thouglit  has  neyer  crost, 
«<  What  should  I  feel,  were  this  bnt  lost  ?  ** 

Should  he  now  wake,  and  see  my  lace 

So  chang'd  by  passions^  fiercely  blending, 
Would  he  not  deem  that  in  my  place 

Some  fiend  was  o'er  his  pillow  bending? 
I  speak  too  loud — he  seems  disturb'd— 
My  wild  emotion  must  be  curb'd. 

Hark,  his  lips  more ;  and  gently  frame. 

In  dreamy  slumber,  words  hidf-broken, 
Ah  I  was  not  that? — ^it  U  my  name, 

MHiich  by  those  cherub  lips  is  spoken  I 
IfeelathfiUof  TiTidJoy. 
To  know  that  I  his  thoughts  employ. 

He  fear'd,  that,  ere  his  eyes  could  cloea^ 

A  weary  Tigil  mine  should  number, 
Dear  innocent  1  he  little  knows 

How  quickly  youth  shakes  hands  with  slmber; 
E'en  ere  my  Toioe  had  soflen'd,  tlum 
Wert  in  obUyion,  deep  as  now. 

Now  gently  I  withdraw  my  arm. 

Fearful  thy  quiet  sleep  of  breaking; 
lliou  giT'st  no  token  of  alann. 

And  pleas'd  I  see  thee  not  awaking; 
The  taper  shaded  with  my  hand, 
Oailiig  OB  thee  a  while  I  stand. 


4^  .OhJQ.iH:  Tmnmd'i.  Poanf.^ 

How  bMtitiM  Is  M»  npowl 
TIM  IHE  dark,  luk  tli«  frbUe  IM  ft*igfi«, 

Tkn  Hch  hair  claUcriagwi'hLt  InoMI, 
AmI  the  'bins  Tain  his  fonhMd  UagibK:* 

What  OuUM,  imaiiMM  iHmfiKs'^, 

E'BtiiattetAudM)MmlHataidl'  ) 

Wh«B  to  my  owa'DMr  coi|«h  ratnl, 

ru  Ualcn  itill  to  hew  4hev  iMUUag, 
■tlU  vith  thkl  lallabr  1  fM 

Sleep'adeiryttaMleo'waM-ifTMthingI 
How  fWMttbaMBBd.howWeknDo—dew, 
Whloh  tall*  M  what  I  Iotb  b  mm  1 

But  fint,  ere  I  on  calm  recline. 

In  Hleu  p»ir«(  LknMl  baud*  IkM^    ^ 
And  tne  Moh  bluMog  may  be  thine, 
'  Lmb  forfeited,  ot  etill  denied  me. 
Now  one  lait  kie*  with  cenUoo  given, 
And  1  reilsB  mj  -w«td  te  He«T'n. 

The  Sonnets  are  in  genenLl  more  or  len  good/    The  followin] 
w  in  the  spirit  of  Co*^«r:—-' 

■         ■   -til  ttAOE.;,'  ■    ,\ 

Thllet«pt  I  lienearttU l6Be  watnftll, 

OeEiDE  upon  it,  'till  el  eyeTj  gnib 

ne  weten  eeen  with'  iHtdeT  TorM  to  nUh, 

And  whiter  foam,  wiewn  thdrrockr  wan,  "  ,  . 

WhUe  o'er  ■«,  hihjh  in  air,  yon  cedent  Ml 

Ware  their  Wide  arnl-;  come,  Kenllest  I'pneel  titd  hiuh 

Eachthoughl,BtWMtb  thy  virgin  cheek  mit^hthluA, 

And,  if  thon  cansti-thy  empiro  pesl  recal 

Vilhin  mj  breaat     Ab,  tvLcrcfore  ehnulclsl  tbon  flj  i 

I  do  not  loT«  the  worid's  turmoiling  sphere ; 

Ambition  never  biirl'd  nc  rroni  on  higii. 

No  dreamaof  wealA-eiciiemy  hope  oifear;   ' 

Then  why  to  me  thy  aoatbing  Toice  itajl 

Ah,  wherefore  TaM^tt"  I '*"><>  dii»lK)Mr    '  " 

The  folloM-ing  is  tender : — . 

'  nta  Lon,  ntit*  OKNHn  die.    ' 

Oh,  dearer  than  the  deareit^thrMgh  tUa  Mti 
Of  donbti,  and  troDblei,  and  peapleaing  feaiS, 
Vheie  my  firail  barkcwltb  1nnUia«l dattttaD^attAn, 
What  ia't,  that  gaidea  me,  hot  the  love  of  thee  e 
"Ha  aaid,  that  krre,  with  lime,  wiU  ceate  la  be, 
But  mine  haa  stood  the  aUt«t  lapse  ofTNn, 
Undimm'd  by  abaence    wtaftcetlby  taan. 
Yea,  deeper  nred  by  all  Hnrndieryt'        '     ' 
They  taid  I  abonU  ficftt  tfa«e~did  they  know 
The  depth  aiul  nature  of  a  lore  likeninef    ' 
That  there  ere  atream*,  which  cannot  cease  to  flow, 
That  there  are  ray*  which  mast  for  crer  abine  f 
Alaa,  their  eye*  are  ever  flx'd  bekw  I 
What  skoaM  they  reck,  m  ken  of  thing!  dhine  i 

There  are   likewise   a  few  religious  pieces,  containing  iDOr 
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devotion  than  poetry.  It  is  a  common,  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  a  just  remark,  that  religious  poetry  seldom  succeeds.  To 
what  is  this  failure,  so  far  as  it  exists,  to  be  attributed  ?  Are  we 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  overawing  nature  of  the  subject?  or  is  it  that 
poets  set  themselves  formally  down  to  write  on  religious  subjects, 
and  that  constraint  is  fatal  to  genius  ?  or  that  those  who  have 
made  the  attempt  were  for  the  most  part  deficient  in  ability  ?  or 
that  their  abilities  lay  in  another  direction  ?  It  is  a  delicate  and 
a  difficult  subject;  nor  is  this,  perhaps,  the  place  for  its  dis- 
cussion. We  wish,  however,  that  it  were  otherwise.  The  dis- 
union between  moral  and  intellectual  beauty  is  surely  an  unna- 
tural one.  We  wish  to  see  all  the  rays  of  excellence  converge 
to  one  point.  We  wish  to  see  its  various  branches  prove  their 
relationship  by  a  kindly  coalition. 

We  had  intended  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  melancholy 
spirit  which  prevails  throughout  the  present  volume,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  vniter ;  but  as  we  are  not 
invested  in  the  judicial  robe  of  the  **  British  Review,'^  or  the 
"  Christian  Observer,"  and  as  besides  ''The  Etonian^'  is  but  a 
novice  in  such  matters,  we  can  only  venture  a  word  or  two.  Mr* 
Townsend  must  be  well  aware  that  many  persons  object  to  Chris- 
tianity (we  speak  not  of  any  particular  system,  but  to  religion  in 
the  abstract,)  as  inspiring  gloom  ;  or,  at  least,  as  n6t  afFordmg  the 
consolations  which  its  votaries  ascribe  to  it ;  and  they  ground 
their  opinion  on  the  lives  and  writings  of  many  of  its  followers. 
It  is  easy  to  reply,  that  melancholy,  arising  from  constitutional 
or  other  causes,  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  religion  ;  that 
Cowper's  mind  was  naturally  disordered ;  and  that  Young  and 
Johnson  would  have  been  happier  if  they  had  1)een«iore  religious. 
This  may  be  very  true  ;  but  \vill  it  sa^fy  the  objectors  ?  or  is  it  . 
to  be  expected  that  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  all 
the  individual  cases?  Mr.  Townsend  has  dbtibtless  the  promo- 
tion of  Christian  piety  at  heart;  but  did.  it  never  occur  to  him, 
that  the  publication  of  a  work,  in  which  its  power  to  comfort  the 
afflicted  is  so  little  displayed,  was  so  far  calculated  to  prejudice 
the  cause,  by  adding  anodier  to  the  list  of  discouraging  examples? 
The  authority  of  Cowper  will  probably  be  canonical  with  our 
writer. 

**'  True  Piety  is  eheerfal  as  the  day : 
Can  weep,  indeed,  and  have  a  suffering  groan 
For  others'  woes — ^bnt  smiles  upon  her  own.** 

But  we  are  advancing  beyond  our  depth ;  and  shall  therefore 
conclude  with  apologizing  to  Mr.  Townsend  for  our  hasty  criti- 
cism, and  with  assuring  him  that  we  shall  be  happy  to  meet  him 
again. 
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A  WHIMSBT: 

WRITTEN  IN  A  LADT'b  ALBUM. 

'**  Wheo  fhooglit  it  wamiy  and  fancy  flowi, 


What  will  not  argument  sometiniei  tuppofle?'' 

CowPEft. 


Should  chance  send  down  to  distant  time 
This  motley  thing  of  prose  and  rhyme. 
Which  friendly  hands  have  thickly  sown 
With  others'  wisdom— or  their  own  ; 
How  will  the  men  of  future  days, 
(When  this  one  age,  with  all  its  blaze 
Of  science,  war,  and  minstrel  lay. 
Has  vanish^  like  a  cloud  away) 
How  will  they  ponder  o*er  this  page. 
The  little  minor  of  an  age. 
Reflecting,  as  it  onward  winds. 
The  outline  of  departed  minds ! 
How  will  they  scan  with  eye  intent 
The  sparks  of  song  and  sentiment. 
Like  floating  clouds  of  many  a  hue, 
Strown  o'er  the  welkin's  surface  blue ! 
To  them  the  record  shall  unfold 
What  their  grave  fathers  were  of  old  ; 
What  they  dislikedi  and  what  approved. 
And  how  they  thought  and  how  they  loved. 
— -There  shall  the  mingled  forms  appear. 
Of  timid  Joy,  and  tender  Fear ; 
Wisdom,  with  calm  looks  fix'd  above ; 
The  spectre  of  departed  Love  ; 
Ambition's  bright  and  restless  eye, 
Still  chasing  Immortality ; 
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And  downcast  Sorrow,  in  her  shroud ; 
And  young  Hope,  laughing  through  the  cloud 
And  Nature,  in  her  robe  of  green, 
Shall  *midst  the  varied  group  be  seen. 

Their  hearts,  as  o'er  the  page  they  stray, 
Shall  feel  its  sympathetic  sway ; 
For  the  same  summer-breeze  that  blew 
In  days  of  yore,  delights  us  too ; 
And  the  same  loves,  and  joys,  and  iears. 
Are  still  man's  lot  through  endless  years. 
And  Hope'dkfuU  blood  shall  mande  high. 
And  Pity  weep  o'er  woes  gone  by. 
And  Worth  shall  kindle  at  the  lays 
That  flow  in  truth's  and  virtue's  praise ; 
And  youthful  Love  shall  blush,  when  told 
How  youthful  lovers  felt  of  old ; 
And  Beauty  heave  the  half-heard  sigh 
For  unrequited  constancy. 
— And  they  shall  think  upon  the  lot 
Of  those  who  liv'd  when  they  were  not. 
Whose  being  yet  with  theirs  was  twined. 
With  that  sweet  feeling,  undefined, 
Wherewith  we  view  the  days  gone  by 
Of  unremember'd  in&ncy. 
— And  while  delighted  they  survey 
These  relics  of  an  earlier  day. 
They'll  think  well  pleas'd  of  her,  whose  hand.  - 
Combined  them  in  one  fragrant  band, 
And  bade  diem  bloom  in  endless  prime. 
Like  flow'rets  on  the  tomb  of  Time.  ■- 

T?       ■  ,      ■     .        .4   .  « 

CM.    .     :     .    i 
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B88AT  ON  UONS. 


«<  nii.  writ  oM  NiBBy'i  tomb. 
liM.  Olil-<n«  Lum  fMTt.) 
Hcsk  WtD  roared.  lion. 
Thci.  Well  no^  lUibe. 
Dtm.  And  then  cane  Pynunaf. 
Xft.  And  ao  the  IkMi  vanialMd.'' 

MlOaVMMBR  NlOBI^S  DftlAII. 


It  is  not  a  little  temmkiMe,  that  among  the  many  eminent 
Nativaliflts,  ancient  and  modma,  with  whoae  writings  we  are 
acquainted,  no  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  made  any  mention  of 
that  extraordinary  species,  the  British  Lion.  Juvenal  says,  that 
the  English  whale  or  shark  was  the  fairgest  of  its  kind  ;  amd  com- 
mon experience  will  teach  us,  that  although  since  his  time  diis 
animal  nas  taken  to  a  land  life,  yet  even  still  he  retains  many 
traits  of  his  original  character,  and  can  drink  and  dude,  bite  and 
spout,  better  than  any  Frendunan  or  gudgeon  of  them  all.  But 
no  poet  has  celebrated,  or  philosopher  described,  the  much  more 
astonishing  creature  of  Bntish  nowth  which  we  first  mentioned* 
The  silence -of  foreigners  we  snail  attribute  to  envy;  but  the 
silence  of  our  own  countrymen  is  to  us  quite  inexplicable,  seeing 
that  this  Aunous  island  has  not  wanted  most  able  heralds  of  her 
lame,  in  all  its  parts ;  and  even  Goldsmith  has  devoted  sundry 
;es  of  accurate  English  to  so  common  an  object  as  a  cow. 
Iveiy  one  has  heard  of  the  Afirican  Lion,  and  of  the  Asiatic 
lion,  and  of  the  American  Lion :  there  are  Black  lions.  White 
Lions,  and  Red  LLons ;  there  are  Lions  ra»y^ant.  Lions  ctmchatii, 
and  Lions  regardant;  there  are  the  Lion  and  the  Unicom  imder 
the  King's  crown ;  there  are  the  Lions  in  the  Tower,  and  Lions 
in  Exeter  'Change ;  and  finally,  there  is  Mr.  Kean's  Lion.  But 
with  these  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  we  have  nothing  to  say  i^punst 
them ;  but  after  all,  the  most  they  can  do  is,  to  t&ke  a  mane,  if 
they  have  one,  grovel  on  four  feet,  give  a  roar,  and  go  to  sleep. 
But  the  Lion  we  have  our  eyes  upon  is  a  lion  indeed,  worthy  of 
being  called,  as  in  reidity  hf  is,  the  King  of  Beasts;  and  not  only 
so,  but  of  men  also)  and  ndiat  b  more,  of  the  inanimate  cmaticNa 
to  boot. 


pg 
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^  Qaala  peilBntMi  aeqiie 
Daoaia  m  latif  alit  eacaletia ; 
Nac  Mpe  telkis  generat,  leoaam 
^Aiida  Nntrix." 
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We,  beioff  raw  and  inexperienced  striplings,  know  but  little  of 
nature  and  the  world,  and  tlierefore  will  not  presume  to  offer  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  complete  account  of  this  noble  animal ; 
ail  that  we  can  manage  with  ease  and  certainty  is,  to  note  down 
aome  of  his  prominent  peculiarities,  and  to  quote  instances  of  his 
appearance  and  reality,  as  they  have  chanced  to  fall  under  our  own 
inspection.  Istly— He  can  at  pleasure  be  of  either  sex,  of  any 
shape,  of  all  ranks,  and  of  all  ages.  Sdly-— He  can  be  a  thou- 
sand tilings  at  once,  and  yet  be  one  indivisible  Lion,  with  various 
Lionets  within  himself,  ddly — He  can  die  when  he  likes,  and  be 
any  inanimate  substance ;  or  he  can  resolve  himself  into  thin  air, 
and  revive  acain.  And  lastly — He  can  be  and  not  be  at  the  same 
moment  (which  is  iust  die  secret  Hamlet  might  have  learnt,  if  he 
had  proceeded  on  his  voyage  to  England) ;  and,  what  is  more,  he 
will  not  nnfrequently  change  himself  into  the  person  who  denies 
his  existence ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  man  may  become  a  Lion 
when  himself  gazing  upon  a  lAoa* 

'  No  part  of  England  is  n^thout  diis  universal  creature.-  Far 
from  partaking  in  the  sulky  solitary  spirit  of  his  forest  namesake, 
he  affects  society,  and  the  most  crowded  walks  of  public  life ;  and, 
though  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  them  at  the  Lakes  in  Cum- 
berland, or  the  Mountains  in  Wales,  yet  I  question  if  a  stranger 
will  ever  see  more  Lions,  full  grown,  and  of  greater  beauty,  than 
in  London  itself.  There  is  a  fine  menagerie  of  active  Lions  in 
the  Park,  especially  on  a  Sunday;  and,  what  is  well  worthy  of 
remark,  they  are  constantly  seen  taking  their  airing  in  chariots, 
landan^,  coaches,  gigs,  curricles,  and  tandems;  nay,  hundreds 
literdly  ride  about  on  horseback,  their  steeds  bein^  so  well 
trained  as  not  to  be  frightened  at  die  approach  of  this  animak 
Bond-street  maintainis  a  very  respectable  number ;  and  vast  num<- 
bera  of  well-dressed  Lions  walk  up  and  down  St.  JamesVstreet 
every  day,  from  three  to  five.  But  the  grandest  collection  seen 
n  mis  country  for  many  years  was  shown  on  the  19th  of  this 
iDonth  at  Westminster,  where  the  lion  of  England  appeared 
mider  all  his  shapes,  underwent  all  his  modifications,  anid  dis- 
played all  his  wonderful  properties,  active,  passive,  and  neuter. 
A  friend  of  ours  walked  down  from  the  Temple  to  see  the  Coro* 
nation,  and  his  account  is  as  follows : — '*  The  first  lion  I  hemrd 
only,  viz.  die  roaring  of  the  guns  from  the  br^  moored  between 
Ae  Bridges,  which  made  the  Strand  shake  agam ;  then  there  was 
a  moderate  Lion,  in  the  shape  of  a  string  of  coaches,  from 
Temple-Bar  to  the  barrier  in  Charin^-Cross,  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  at  eight  a  most  remaricable  Lion,  in  a  coach  and  six,  at- 
tended by  a  Lord  and  two  Ladies,  made  its  appearance,  and 
caused  a  great  disturbance  amongst  the  multitude,  some  applaud- 
ing the  Lion's  splendid  dress  and  gay  demeanour,  and  others 
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complaining  thai  Uie  Keepers  were  to  blame  in  letting  it  loose  on 
sueh  an  occasion,  and  some  few  tliought  the  Lion  itself  should 
have  known  better  than  to  attempt  to  force  a  passage  where  there 
was  no  room,  and  persist  in  going  up  Parliament-street^  whereas 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  appointed  Little  George-street  for  the 
exit  of  all  carriages,  whether  hackneys  or  not.  I  waited  till  the 
procession  passed,  and  then  there  arose  wonders  on  wonders,  in 
the  transformations  and  legerdemain  tricks  of  this  animal.  I  heard 
many  people  around  me  say,  Miss  Fellowes,  with  her  fair  com- 
panions, was  a  Lion ;  some  seemed  to  think  the  Herald  Kings  at 
Arms  were  Lions ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  one  of 
them  va$  a  Jjifoti.  There  were  some  good  folks  who  thought 
they  discovered  a  Lion  in  the  shape  of  a  certain  Alderman ;  but 
this  was  strenuously  denied  by  others,  who  declared  they  saw  no- 
thing lionlike  in  the  said  Alderman  at  all.  There  were  few  who 
did  not  allow  the  Judges  and  Bishops  to  be  Lions  in  their  way; 
and  I  heard  a  young  Templar  say,  with  a  grin,  that  he  wished  he 
had  a  good  lien  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor.  This  I  did  not 
understand,  for  I  have  not  met  with  it  in  the  first  volume  of 
Blackstone.  But,  without  any  dispute,  and  I  hope  I  may  say  it 
without  being  guilty  of  treason,  His  Most  Excellent  Majesty, 
King  George,  was  by  fiir  the  greatest  Lion  there :  every  one 
seemed  to  recognise  him  as  they  would  have  done  a  friend  m  the 
crowd ;  the  whole  vast  mass  of  the  multitude  rose  and  shouted 
with  a  feeling  that  made  the  blood  start  and  dance ;  and  the  wo* 
men  waved  ^eir  handkerchiefs,  and  the  trumpets  blew  the  notes 
of  gratulation,  and  the  bells  rung  merrily  and  fast,  and  the  caimaBS 
rolled  their  thunders  round  this  indescribable  scene.  The  olgect 
of  this  unequalled  enthusiasm  was  evidently  affected,  and  ia  this 
instance,  as  always,  the  Lion  of  England  bowed  from  his  high 
estate,  and  returned  an  answer  to  thousands^  which  every  indivi- 
dual felt  to  be  his  own. 

**  I  had  become  so  familiariz^  to  these  great  Lions,  that  walk- 
ing home  in  the  evening  through  the  Park,  with  a  friend  who  had 
been  a  Page  to  a  Peer,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  crowd's  stopping  and  forming  round  us,  and  gazing  and 
laughing,  until,  upon  a  little  reflection,  I  found  out  the  cauae^^I 
was  arm-in-arm  with  a  young  Lion.  1  forgot  to  say  that  Prince 
Esterhaz/s  coat  was  the  greatest  Lion  in  the  Abbey  before  the 
procession  entered,  and  that  the  Duke  de  Grammont's  glass  eoach 
and  running  basquei  have  become  a  most  prodigious  lioo  in  the 
WestEnd.'' 

This  is  our  friend's  account,  and  we  shall  only  remark  upon  it^ 
that  even  foreigners,  however  they  may  be  secure  from  such  trans* 
BgunUQU  in  their  own  countries,  seldom  escape  becoming  lions 
when  they  display  themsdv^^  and  \!ki<&\x  aUfiudants  within  the  in- 
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• 
fluence  of  the  atmosphere  of  England.    After  the  Lions  of  the 

Coronation  it  would  be  flat  and  unprofitable  to  descend  into  fur- 
ther particulars,  and  detail  the  infinitely-varied  species  of  this 
animal  which  show  themselves  in  the  Universities,  at  Brighton, 
and  at  Eton ;  lately,  indeed,  m'c  have  been  informed  that  some 
Tigers  were  seen  in  the  Senate  House  at  Cambridge,  but,  upon 
accurate  investigation  by  competent  judges,  it  was  fully  ascer- 
tained that  the  said  Tigers,  although  rather  differently  spotted, 
were  in  fact  nothing  more  or  less  than  common  Lions  of  the 
country.  For  this  important  fact  we  have  Dr.  Clarke's  word, 
who  presided  at  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  these 
Tigers,  and  who  having  seen  more  Lions,  Foreign  and  English, 
dead  and  alive,  existing  and  not  existing,  than  most  other  men, 
will,  we  are  quite  sure,  be  held  sufficient  authority  for  us  to 
acojuiesce  in. 

We  had  intended  originally  to  have  written  a  longer  and  a  wit- 
tier article ;  we  had  prepared  many  jests,  many  pleasant  conceits, 
many  delicate  double  entendres;  but  we  know  not  how  it  is,  but 
we  feel  heavy  and  listless, — and  a  kind  of  gloominess,  settling  fast 
round  our  hearts,  clogs  up  the  passages  of  the  animal  spirits,  and 
puts  us  out  of  temper  with  the  very  joke  which  totters  upon  the 
point  of  our  pens.  Can  this  be  death  ?  or  are  these  the  fore- 
tokens of  immediate  dissolution  ?  Is  this  the  last  time  we  shall 
see  ourselves  in  print? — Yes,  the  very  last  tinoe !  This  is  the  sea- 
mark of  our  utmost  sail.  Hereafter  never  shall  poor  Gerard  dog- 
matize about  subjects  of  which  he  knows  just  nothing  at  all ; 
neidier  shall  the  gentle  Frederick  sport  pleasmgly,  or  the  gentler 
Bellamy  simper  soothingly,  in  the  handywork  of  Mr.  Charles 
Knight.  We  have  been  for  this  last  year — that  is,  ^'  the  Etonian/' 
in  whom  we  live  and  breathe,  has  been  uncj^uestionably  the  greatest 
Lion  of  Eton :  we  appeal  to  all  parties  with  confidence,  whether 
he  has  not  behaved  himself  very  orderly,  and  like  a  quiet  beast  as 
be  is ;  and  when  he  roared,  did  he  not  **  roar  you  as  sweet  as 
'twere  any  nightingale  ?  "  The  complex  body  and  soul  of  the  Eton 
Lion  is  about  to  die ; — when  the  world  reads  this,  on  Election 
Saturday,  he,  in  his  corporate  capacity,  will  be  dead,  and  those, 
vrho  contributed  to  form  his  existence,  and  who  partook  in  his 
importance,  will  themselves  be  reduced  again  to  plain  human 
nature,  and  restored  once  more  to  the  use  of  two  feet.  Yet  a 
moment — we  would  fain  say  something  to  the  excellent  Person 
who  rules  this  royal  menagerie :  he  has  been,  to  us  at  least,  a 
kind  and  an  instructive  Keeper,  and  he  may  with  perfect  security 
put  his  arm,  or  even  his  head,  into  our  mouth,  and  we  here  engage, 
fin  de  Lion,  not  to  bite  it  off.  To  the  Fair  Ones ;— if  they  have 
frowned  upon  us,  we  say  that  neyer  came  frowns  from  so  sweet  a 
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quarter : — if  they  have  smiled,  we  say— or  rathei*  we  will  say  no 
more ;  for  what  saith  the  discreet  BoUitm?—* 

**  Blasters,  you  ought  to  consider  with  yourseWes;  to  bring  in,  Ood  shield  us ! 
a  Lion  among  Ladies,  fis  a  most  dreadful  thing ;  for  there  is  not  a  more  fearful 
wildfowl  than  your  lion  living ;  and  we  ought  to  look  to  it 

^  Snoui,  Therefore,  another  prologue  must  tell,  he  is  not  a  lion. 

^  Boi,  Nay,  you  must  name  his  name,  and  half  his  face  must  be  seen  through 
the  Lion's  neclc;  and  he  himself  must  speak  through,  saying  thus,  or  to  the 
same  deferty-^Ladies,  or  fair  ladies,  I  would  wish  you,  or,  I  would  request  you, 
or,  I  would  entreat  you,  not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble :  my  Ufe  for  yours.  If  yon 
think  I  come  hither  as  a  Lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life.  No,  I  am  no  such  thing ; 
I  am  a  man  as  other  men  are : — and  there,  indeed,  let  him  name  his  name^  aad 

tell  them  plainly  he  is " 

CM. 
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-'^  A  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back, 


Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breathy 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song." 

Shakspbarc. 

About  six  years  ago  I  was  staying  at ,  a  watering-place 

on  the  Sussex  coast.  It  was  one  of  the  fine  mornings  in  July, 
when  the  Sun  had  Just  risen  above  the  top  of  the  wave,  and  was 
scattering  around  his  bright,  warm  rays ;  that  having  taken  my 
customary  dipping,  I  had  wandered  unthinkingly  along  the  shore, 
admiring  the  impending  grandeur  ef  those  tall  cliffs,  which,  in  the 
language  of  our  great  tragic  bard, 

'^  Beat  back  tiie  envious  siege 


Of  wat*ry  Neptune." 

I  had  trodden  the  same  path  the  evening  before,  and  it  was  my 
amusement  in  these  marine  perambulations  to  inspect  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks,  and  to  carry  home  with  me  the  most  beautiful  shdls 
that  chance  threw  in  my  way.  I  had  rather  a  taste  for  condio* 
logy,  and  had  ms^e  no  inconsiderable  collection  of  the  specimena 
of  our  own  shores  ;— -one  group  of  rocks  I  had  fdund  particiiltflv 
fiertiie  in  rarities,  and  these  1  had  very  nearly  approached.  A 
peculiar  jutting  out  of  the  cliff  at  that  place  hid  them  from  die 
sight  till  you  were  close  upon  them  ;  I  had  nearly,  in  the  marine 
phrase,  doubled  this  promontory,  when  my  progress  was  arrested 
by  the  sound  of  a  female  voice,  channting  some  beautiful  ait  n  a 
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very  plaintivie  tone.    I  stood  to  listeiH-^be  wordt|  as  fiur  at  I  can 
remember^  were  these : — 

^  ^  Edward  if  gone— uid  I  know  not  whether 

His  spirit  may  rest  en  land  or  sea ; 
O  would  that,  lore,  we  had  sailed  together. 
Or  thoa  hadst  neTtr  besa  toia  firon  mel 

EUen  Is  sighing,  Imt  nooghl  is  nigh. 
To  pity  her  immui  Imt  the  wind  and  wave ;— * 

The  gull  shall  soon,  ftosi  her^rooat  on  high, 
Sing  a  liUlal^  dirge  over  EUen's  grare." 

The  voice  ceased,  I  advanced  a  few  steps  to  the  other  side  of 
the  diff,  and  the  figure  of  the  lovely  warbler,  reclining  on  one  of 
the  tallest  of  the  rocks,  was  before  my  sight.  Her  long  black 
ringlets  were  streaming  down  her  neck,  and  her  eye  was  fixed 
steadfastly  on  the  horizon.  She  had  her  back  towards  me,  which 
prevented  her  observing  my  approach.  1  thought  I  perceived  her 
lips  moving,  as  if  muttering  sometlung  to  herself;  and  on  a  sudden 
giving  a  glance  over  the  sea,  she  resumed  her  song  :-— 

*  111  recline  on  tills  rock,  and  the  ware  shall  bear 
My  paly  form  to  that  faroared  shore 
Where  Edward  is  breathing  a  distant  air, 
Tdid  the  f  ary  of  war  and  the  cannons'  roar." 


I  had  been  gradually  advancing  towards  her ; — as  she  uttered 
the  last  words  her  voice  faltered,  and  she  seemed  falling.  I 
rushed  forward  and  supported  her.  She  started  at  finding  some 
one  by  her  side,  and,  looking  up  with  a  listless  air,  ^  Yott  are 
not  Edward,''  she  said,  *^  Inward. sailed  last  Week."  Her  dark 
black  eye  was  turned  upon  me  as  she  spoke ;  but  there  was  a 
kngttor  in  her  gaze,  that  seemed  to  say  her  thoughts  were  not  on 
what  she  was  about :  her  countenance  was  interesting,  and  had 
been  beautiful^  but  sickness  or  sorrow  had  spread  a  pallid  hue 
over  her  features ;  and  though  at  times  a  transient  hectic  wOuM 
flash  her  cheek,  it  soon  passed  away. — "  Edward  sailed  last 
week/'  she  cried; — *'  Ellen  buckled  on  his  sword,**and  Edward 
smiled  on  Ellen ; — but  he  is  gone  to  the  wars — I  shall  never  see 
him  inore.''  I  was  still  supporting  her,  and,  as  she  uttered  these 
words,  a  hot  tear  fell  upon  my  hand.  I  cannot  describe  my  feel* 
ings  at  that  moment ;  there  was  a  thrill  through  my  firame ;  and  I 
began  to  feel  a  lively  interest  for  the  lovely  stranger  and^  her  mis- 
fortunes. She  observed  what  had  happened ;  and  pulling  out  a 
white  pocket-handkerchief,  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  simplicity, 
gently  wiped  my  hand.  *'  Edward  will  come  back,''  said  I, 
scarcely  knowing  what  I  uttered ;  **  Come  back!"  she  cned,  start- 
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ing,flroin  her  seat,  and  staring  full  in  my  face;  ''  Ah,  no!  you're 
joking  with  poor  Ellen; — but  you're  a  kind  man,  and  you  are  kind 
to  Ellen — Eldward  shall  think  you."  She  put  her  band  into  her 
bosom,  and  pulling  out  an  amulet  cross,  which  was  suspended  by 
a  purple  ribbon  from  her  neck,  '^  Look/'  she  said,  <'  this  is  what 
Edward  gave  me — '  Good-bye,  Ellen ! '  said  he ;  but  Ellen  could 
not  say  *  good-bye ' — and  he  flung  this  round  me — (she  gave  a  wild 
stare). — ^^fhere  is  a  mist  over  the  rest — I  often  harass  diis  poor 
head,  but  I  cannot  remember  any  more/'  It  was  easily  to  be 
perceived  that  her  intellects  were  deranged,  and  I  was  unwilling 
to  leave  the  unfortunate  girl  in  that  situation.  I  gently  raised 
her ;  and,  seemingly  unconscious  of  what  she  was  doing,  abe 
walked  on  by  my  side.  We  had  not  proceeded  fisr  along  the 
shore,  when  a  man  and  woman  came  running  towards  us,  in 
breathless  anxiety,  who  appeared  to  be  searching  for  something 
they  had  lost.  On  recognismg  the  poor  girl,  who  was  hanging  in 
listless  apathy  on  my  arm,  I  saw  a  sudden  flush  of  joy  pass  over 
die  countenance  of  the  old  woman,  and  they  both  ga:red  alter- 
nately on  me  and  her : — the  old  man  was  the  first  to  break  silence^ 
and  asked  me,  in  rather  an  angry  tone,  *'  What  I  was  doing  with  hia 
daughter?  "  I  related  to  him  the  circumstances  of  our  meetings 
and  what  had  since  happened.  They  tanked  me  in  very  affec- 
tionate terms  for  my  kindness,  and  then,  turning  to  their  daughter^ 
loaded  her  with  caresses  and  questions ;  but  she  seemed  lost  in 
thought,  and  not  at  all  to  understand  their  meaning.  On  the 
way  home  they  related  to  me  her  history ;  they  informed  me,  that 
lliey  themselves  were  attendants  on  the  bathing-machines,  and  for 
the  last  twenty  years  had  gained,  by  their  joint  endeavours,  in  that 
occupation,  a  comfortable  livelihood ; — their  only  daughter,  die 
unfortunate  heroine  of  my  tale,  had  a  few  months  back  fixed  her 
affections  on  a  young  man  of  a  neighbouring  village ;  their  at- 
tachment was  reciprocal ;  and  the  day  had  been  appointed  for 
their  marriage — but  her  love  some  time  before  had  enlisted  in 
the  ***  regiment,  and  the  whole  corps  had  been  suddenly  ordered 
off  to  the  Continent :  the  poor  girl  had  been  inconsolable  from 
die  time  she  first  heard  th^  news ;  they  continually  found  her  in 
tears,  and  all  attempts  to  comfort  her  were  in  vain ;  she  attended 
him  on  board  the  ship  that  was  to  convey  him  away,  and  cling- 
ing to  his  arms,  was  for  a  long  time  unable  to  be  separataJ. 
When  the  vessel  was  under  weigh,  they  were  obliged  to  carry  her 
off  by  force ;  she  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  was  conveyed  home  in  a 
state  of  insensibility  :  being  put  to  bed,  in  a  short  time  she  was 
in  a  high  fever.  They  obtained  for  her  what  little  medical  assist- 
ance meir  means  could  afford,  and  were  in  hcqies  she  had  been 
gradually  recovering — but  her  grief  preyed  upon  her  mind,  and 
though  the  fever  -had  left  her,  her  intellects  were  materially  in* 
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jored.  TlK>iigh  they  sat  by  her  bedside,  and  paid  her  the  most 
afftedonate  atlentions  that  tenderness  could  dictate,  she  seemed 
not  4o  recognise  them,  or  to  be  conscious  of  their  presence.  Her 
Edward  was  always  uppermost  in  her  thoughts ;  and  though  lout 
to  every  thing  else,  she  seemed  to  have  a  distant  recollection  of 
the  scene  she  had  been  last  engaged  in.  On  tiie  momingf  in 
qnestion,  they  had  gone  out  to  their  usual  avocations,  and  had  left 
ber  still  lying  in  bed ;  on  their  return  they  were  astonished  and 
alamed  at  finding  the  bed  empty,  and  her  clothes  not  in  their  place; 
— ^bey  inquired  among  the  neighbours,  but  could  find  no  intelli* 
gence  of  her:  they  at  length  heard  that  she  had  been  seen  pacing- 
ail^itly  aloi^  the  shore,  and  had  accordingly  proceeded  in  searcb 
of  her,  not  without  a  fear  that,  in  the  deranged  state  of  her  mind, 
she  might  commit  some  act  of  desperation,  before  they  would  be 
able  to  prevent  it.  This  simple  narration  of  the  poor  girl's  afieo* 
tion  interested  me  extremely.  While  I  remained  at  the  place»  I 
paid  frequent  visits  to  their  cottage,  and  thought  at  hat  I  coutii 
pereeive  a  gradual  amendment  in  poor  Ellen's  health;-  she  at 
times  exhibited  signs  of  returning  recollection,  though  her  general 
diacourse  was  of  die  little  circumstances  that  had  taken  place 
during  her  last  intercourses  with  Edward.  I  took  an  interest  in 
her  welfare,  and  rejoiced  to  think  she  was  recovering ;  but,  alas! 
^  howYutik  are  human  hopes !  I  was  soon  after  called  away  froaa 
the  place,  and  circumstances  prevented  my  return  during  two  years* 
I  was  then  accidentally  passing  through,  and  stopped  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  that  I  might  inquire  after  Ellen.  The  path,  that  led  to 
ber  cottage,  was  through  the  churchyard ;  and  in  going  along  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  tombstone  of  rude  sculpture,  that 
seemed  newly  erected.  I  walked  up  to  it  to  read  the  inscription 
•—it  was  simply  this  : — 

To  tiie  memory  of 

EUen  MestoD, 

This  ttone  was  erected  by 

Edward  Oodalwip. 

She  died  in  a  deranged  state  of  mind, 

AprU  S,  1817. 

Sleep  on,  sweet  maid ! 

Soon  we  shall  meet  again. 

I  stood  for  a  moment  steadfastly  gazing  on  this  stone,  and  un- 
conscious of  any  thing  around  me.  '^llie  recollections  of  my 
former  adventure  crowded  on  my  mind — I  remembered  her  in- 
teresting features — her  affectionate  simplicity.  *'  Poor  Ellen,'' 
said  I,  **  thy  roses  were  nipped,  when  they  were  beginning  to 
expand ; — thine  was  an  unhappy  lot  here,  but  thou  art  gone  to  a 
better  world,  where  sorrow  and  care  are  not."  1  felt  a  tear 
trickling  down  my  cheek,  which  recalled  me  to  myself.  I  took 
a  last  look  on  the  stone,  and  proceeded  on  my  way.    **  Is  sensi- 
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bility  a  bletsiM?  ^  thouglit  I,  as  I  waUced  peatifdy  along. 
^  Surely  oot.  It  ma^  refine  the  passions — ^it  may  gWe  a  tone  to 
tbe  affections — ^bnt  it  makes  us  feel  the  thorns  of  life  doubly 
acute:  yet  it  is  an  amiable  virtue,  and  one  which  we  cannot 
refrain  from  admirin|j/' 

The  gate  of  the  little  garden  m  the  front  of  th^  cottage  was 
open ;  the  flower-beds,  which  I  used  formerly  to  admire  ht  their 
■eatiiess,  were  trampled  on  and  in  disorder.  The  old  people 
were  removing  their  furniture,  preparatory  to  their  departure  for 
a  neighbouring  villa^.  They  wei«  surprised  to  see  me,  but  le- 
ceived  me  with  cordiality.  I  perceived  that  my  presence  recalled 
ui^ileasant  remembrances,  and  therefore  detemuned  that  my  visit 
•hottld  be  short  I  was  informed  that  Edward  had  returned  from 
tbe  war,  with  a  wooden  leg  and  a  pension.  He  was  tdd  of  the 
affection  and  despondency  of  Ellen ;  but  arrived  only  in  time  to 
aee  tbe  first  grass  springing  up  on  her  grave.  His  grief  is  deep, 
but  not  violent ;  he  has  ordered  that  stone  to  be  erected  as  a  me* 
morial  of  dieir  loves — ^and  his  greatest  pleasure  is  to  visit  at 
evening  the  green  sod,  which  he  aUows  not  to  be  trunpled  on,  or 
injuredu  The  old  woman  opened  a  little  work-box,  and,  produciiq^ 
a  small  net  purse,  placed  it  in  my  hand.  My  initials  were  on  the 
side :— 4t  was,  she  said,  the  worii  of  her  daughter  during  her  ill* 
■ess,  which  she  had  desired,  if  ever  I  returned,  should  be  given  to 
me  as  a  token  of  remembrance. 

Poor  Ellen!  years  have  passed  away,  since  the  time  I  last 
gazed  on  your  pale  form — since  the  time  I  shed  a  tear  of  com- 
passion on  the  turf  that  enshrouded  it;  but  that  purse — die  last 
relic  of  your  affection — -the  memento  of  your  kindness,  remains 
stiU  whole  and  inviolate ;  it  is  treasured  up  amid  the  most  predons 
of  my  earthly  possessions ; — and  whenever  I  indulge  myself  with 
gazing  on  it,  an  involuntary  tear  starts  to  the  eye  of 
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MAIMOUNEf— A  POEM. 
CANTO   I. 

^  Maiffiage  to— Oadl-^  enned  bore.**— OouoimT. 

L 

In  those  fantastic  days,  when  elves  and  fairies 
Held  high  command  o'er  sublunar;  things. 

And  teased  us  mortak  with  as  mad  vagaries 
As  ever  sprung  from  hwd's  imaginings. 

Playing  strange  pranks  in  cellars  and  in  dairies. 
Riding  the  Nightnuure  o'er  the  breasts  of  Lings ; 

Souring  good  beer,  oow-milking,  and  cream-skimming. 

And  thumping  downs  by  night,  and  pinching  women : 

II. 

When  madcap  Oberon  reigned  in  all  his  glory, 
Now  holding  Kinglike  quarrels  with  his  Queen  \ 

And  now  with  Puck  upon  the  promontory. 
Seeing  such  sights  as  since  were  never  se^n ; 

There  liv'd,  renown'd  in  Oriental  story, 
A  mighty  King — ^well  call  him  Fadladeen, 

Because  his  name's  not  mention'd  by  the  Lady 

Whose  tale  I  borrow,  Queen  Scheherazade. 

IIL 
Fame  says  he  reign'd  with  wondrous  approbation, 

(Especially  of  courtiers  and  bashaws ;) 
In  times  of  peace  was  mild  in  his  taxation. 

And  made  some  veiy  creditable  laws ; 
Indeed,  in  their  invidious  situation. 

Few  Monarchs  ever  gain'd  so  much  applause ; 
In  private  life,  a  truth  I  can't  evade  is. 
He  was  a  perfect  devil  with  the  Ladies. 
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IV. 

He  had  a  most  inveterate  aversion 
To  matrimonial  fetters ;  and  he  swore. 

In  oaths  befitting  so  sublime  a  person. 
That  'twas  unworthy  of  the  crown  he  wore, 

And  inconsistent  with  the  State's  exertion. 
To  wed  a  number  that  exceeded  four ; 

And  so»  to  give  his  royal  conscience  ease. 

He  had  four  Wives,  and  sixty  Mistresses. 

V. 

It  seems  that  this  arrangement  was  ill-made,  for 

^    He  bad  no  issue,  save  an  only  son. 

Whom  twelve  long  years  he  had  devoutly  pray'd  for. 

To  all  his  country's  Gods  ; — when  all  was  done 
This  single  boy  would  have  been  cheaply  paid  for 

By  the  oblation  of  his  Father's  throne ; 
For  in  all  lands,  from  Araby  to  Arragon, 
The  Sun  ne'er  saw  so  wonderful  a  paragon. 

VI. 

I  don't  intend  to  give  a  long  narration 

Of  his  surpassing  beauty,  for  I  hate 
Your  curst,  detail'd,  minute  enumeration 

Of  cheeks,  eyes,  noses,  lips,  hair,  shape,  and  gait. 
It  is  enough  that  he  became  his  station. 

He  look'd,  and  walk'd,  and  spoke,  and  drank,  and  ate. 
As  for  a  Hero  of  Romance  'tis  meet 
To  look,  and  walk,  and  speak,  and  drink,  and  eat 

VII. 

You  may  suppose  the  youngster  was  a  pet. 
E'en  from  his  cradle,  a  spoil'd  child  indeed ; 

The  self-will'd  tyrant  of  the  Haram  ;  yet 

It  seem'd  no  spoiling  could  veith  him  succeed. 

'Twas  very  rarely  he  was  known  to  fret. 
And  very  quickly  did  he  leara  to  read ; 

At  four  years  old,  I've  heard,  he  wrote  some  verses 

To  a  lame,  humpbtdLM  daut^ter  of  his  Norse's. 
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vin. 

And  years  passM  swiftly  o*er  him,  and  he  grew 
In  stature  and  in  strength;  his  Tutors  swore 

(And  I  believe  that  it  was  strictly  true) 

His  Royal  Highness  knew  a  vast  deal  more 

Than  the  most  erudite  of  all  their  crew ; 
In  fact,  they  found  it  an  exceeding  bore. 

Whether  for  pleasure  or  for  pride  he  task'd  them, ' 

To  answer  half  the  questions  tfiat  he  ask'd  them. 

IX. 

He  was  a  great  proficient  in  Astrology ; 

The  best  Accomptant  in  his  sirens  dommions ; 
Had  dipp'd  in  Mathematics ;  in  Theology 

HTwas  thought  he  held  heretical  opinions ; 
But  this  was  doubtful : — in  all  sorts  of  knowledge  he 

Was  an  adept,  but  on  the  Muse's  pinions 
'Twas  his  delight  to  soar ;  when  mounted  on  'em,  he 
Cared  little  for  political  economy. 

X. 

An  earnest  lover  of  the  Muse  was  he. 
And  did  her  bidding  for  her  own  sweet  sake ; 

Nor  Fame  he  sigh'd  for,  nor  aspir'd  to  be 
A  star  among  die  great ;  but  in  the  lake 

Which  flows  around  the  dome  of  Poesy 
He  longM  the  fever  of  his  thirst  to  slake ; 

And  drink  the  Music  in  his  soul,  which  springs 

From  her  deep,  holy,  lone  imi^inings-. 

XI. 

No  proud  intents;  no  purposes  sublime 

Had  he,  nor  care  for  glory  not  to  die ; 
No  aspirations  over  Fate  and  Time, 

Nor  longings  after  Immortality. 
He  was  no  builder  of  the  lofty  rhyme. 

His  own  glad  thoughts  were  all  his  Poesy ; 
He  caird  his  Album,  in  quaint  terms  of  praise, 
"  register '  of  comfortable  days/f 
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XU. 
And  tbtiSf  from  all  his  bosom's  best  affeclkms. 

And  sweet  emotums,  not  unmii'd  with  piin. 
From  Childhood's  hopes,  and  Boyhood's  recolleetions^ 

And  many  a  roving  thought  that  cross'd  his  brain, 
Season'd  with  here  and  there  some  grave  xeflectioiis^ 

He  fram'd  a  sort  of  desultory  strain. 
Of  course  at  Court  his  vhyming  gain'd  much  credit 
From  M  who  bad,  and  some  who  hadn't  read  it«. 

XIIL 
And  thus  hb  boyhood  slid  in  smiles  away. 

And  he  was  n^  upon  his  sixteenth  year. 
When,  as  it  fell  upon  a  certain  day, 

He  had  a  summons  straightway  to  appear 
Before  his  Father ;  as  he  went,  they  say. 

His  young  limbs  shook  with  an  unusual  fear  ; 
He  had  a  strange  presentiment,  no  doubt. 
That  some  infernal  mischief  was  about, 

XIV. 
His  gracious  Father  had  it  seems  discem'd 

(He  was  a  Prince  of  infinite  sagacity ;) 
Or  it  may  be,  by  long  experience  leam'd, 

(Which  much  confirm'd  him  in  his  pertinacity,) 
That  youthful  blood  with  headstrong  passion  burp'd. 

And  play'd  the  deuce  with  Princes ;  so,  to  dash  it,  he 
Forgot  his  own  antipathies,  and  swore 

son  should  marry,  and  run  wild  no  more. 


XV. 

He  had  moreover,  as  bis  sulgects  thought. 
Some  more  conclusive  reasons  of  his  qwn ;  . 

The  King  of  China  would  have  dearly  bought 
Just  then  a  dose  alliance  with  his  Throne  ; 

And  had  a  most  enchanting  daughter,  sought 
By  the  East's  proudest,  yet  the  Maiden  shone 

Unmated  still,  and  fancy-free,  enshrin'd 

In  the  pure  brightness  of  her  vestal  mind. 
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XVI. 
She  bad  seen  fifteen  siunmen ;  Yonth  had  wrapt  her 

In  iu  most  radiant  loveliness}  no  glance 
Of  her  wild  eyes  ere  shone  without  a  capture^ 

E'en  through  her  veil ;  and  oh!  to  see  her  dance ! 
Why  'twould  have  kill'd  our  British  bean  with  rapture. 

And  causM  a ''  great  sensation''  e'en  in  France. 
Her  voice  of  Music  wander'd  throof^  men's  ears^ 
And,  when  most  mirthful;  fiH'd  their  ejes  with  tears. 

XVIL 
Badoura!  fsir  Badoura!  would  thy  charms 

Might  float  before  my  bliss-bewilder'd  vision ! 
Would  I  might  once  enfold  thee  in  my  arms. 

And  fanqr  thou  wert  mine  in  dreams  Elysian ! 
I  think  I  then  could  lai^h  at  Care's  alarms. 

And  hold  the  bluest  devils  in  derision ; 
tor  ever  could  we  live  (my  Muse  and  I) 
On  the  remembrance  of  that  ecstacy. 

xvin. 

I  own  it  has  not  been  my  boyhood's  lot 

To  fall  in  love  so  often  as  is  common ; 
My  early  flames  were  speed&y  forgot, 

ReplacM  but  slowly ;  though  the  name  of  woman 
Has  always  occupied  a  decent  spot 

In  my  affecdons,  and  I'm  sure  that  no  man 
Can  write  more  highly  than  I  wrote  of  late 
Of  the  enjoyments  of  the  married  state.* 

XIX. 
"But,  though  I  grieve  extremely  to  declare  it,  I 

Feel  bound  to  tell  what  I  esteem  the  truth ; 
That  female  beauty  is,  in  fact,  a  rarity 

E'en  in  die  gay,  unwrinkled  chedcs  of  yoodi* 
In  number,  as  in  charms,  there's  a  disparity 

Between  die  plain  and  pretty,  and  in  sooth 
I  meet,  at  present,  with  few  female  eyes 
Whose  miles  remind  me  much  of  Paradise. 

*  Oodlf  a,  itaaia  XtiL 
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xx; 

Yet  have  I  dwelt,  for  many  a  pleasant  week,  in 
A  land  whose  women  are  the  boast  of  fame ; 

Hail  to  the  peerless  belles  around  the  Wrekin ! 
Hail  to  each  wedded  and  unwedded  dame ! 

Though  reallj  (unpoetically  speaking) 
With  three  exceptions,  whom  I  dare  not  name, 

I  would'nt  give  the  value  of  a  gooseberry 

For  all  the  beauty  that  I've  found  in  S 

joa. 

Oh !  gentle  Lady,  with  the  dark-brown  hair 
Braided  above  thy  melancholy  eyes. 

And  pale  thin  cheek  so  delicately  fair. 
And  voice  so  full  of  woman's  sympathies ; 

Woe  for  thy  beauty !  the  fell  demon.  Care, 
Too  soon  hath  made  thy  tender  heart  his  prize  j 

Too  soon  those  smiles,  which  ever  and  arion 

Threw  sunshine  o^er  thy  loveliness,  are  gone. 

3CXII. 
Lonely  art  thou  amid  the  fluttering  crowd 

That  throngs  the  gay  and  gilded  drawing-room  ; 
For  aye  enwrapt  and  darken'd  in  a  cloud 

Of  cheerless  and  impenetrable  gloom. 
The  heartless  glances  of  the  gay  and  proud. 

Which  dwelt  so  rudely  on  thy  beauty's  bloom^ 
Pass  diy  pale  cheek  unheeding,  and  despise 
The  dimness  of  thy  sorrow-speaking  eyes. 

xxm. 

Yet  when  perchance  a  happier  maid  hath  woken 
The  sweetness  of  some  old-remember'd  air, 

Whos€|  tonchii^  music  to  thy  heart  hath  spoken 
Of  the  old  days  that  were  so  passing  fair : 

I've  seen  the  spell  that  hangs  around  thee  broken 
By  rising  visions  of  the  things  that  were ; 

And  thy  ftunt  blusVk  and  {gauV\\ii%  teix^  }^w^  told 
That  crush'd  affeal\oM  Wie  uoX.  ^^X.  ^QHi\i  ^^^. 


) 
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XXIV. 
But  oh !  to  me  most  lovely  and  most  lov'd, 

In  thy  calm  hour  of  dreaming  solitude ; 
When  I  have  track'd  thy  footsteps  as  they  rov'd 

Through  the  thick  mazes  of  the  tangled  wood ; 
Or  to  sweet  sadness  by  thy  story  movM, 

By  thy  fitir  side,  in  mute  attention,  stood. 
Still  in  thine  eyes  my  lovesick  bosom  sunning — 
But  where  the  devil  is  my  fancf  running  1 

XXV. 
The  fair  Badoura  had  conceiv'd  a  whim  in 

Her  lovely  head,  of  wisdom  most  profound ; 
Her  brain  in  wild  fantastic  dreams  was  swinuning. 

Such  as  with  maidens  now  and  then  abound. 
But  rarely  vex  the  pates  of  married  women — 

She  fancied  she  might  search  the  world  around^ 
And  find  no  husband  in  its  dreary  waste^ 
To  suit  her  very  reasonable  taste. 

XXVL 
And  she  had  sworn  by  every  good  Divinity 

That  ever  on  Olympus  had  a  throne. 
That,  should  her  days  be  lengthened  to  infinity. 

No  husband  ever  should  unloose  her  zone. 
Nor  steal  the  jewel  of  her  bright  virginity  ; 

That  treasure  should,  at  least,  remain  her  own. 
'Twas  a  strange  whim,  but  what  the  stranger  fact  is. 
She  seem'd  resolv'd  to  put  the  whim  in  practice. 

XXVII. 
She  knelt  befere  her  sire,  that  gentle  maid, 

like  young  Diana  at  the  feet  of  Jove, 
(As  mentioned  by  Callimachus)  and  pray'd 

By  all  her  peace  on  earth,  and  hopes  above,. 
That  if  she  ever  had  his  will  obey'd. 

If  he  did  ever  his  dear  daughter  love, 
He  would  permit  her  still  to  live  and  die 
In  calm,  unauUied,  sinless  chastity.. 
VOL.  II.  2.  a 
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X5CVIII. 
And  much  she  argued  on  Ae  wiles  of  men. 

Their  base  deceit^  their  gross  dissimulation, 
Their  falsehood  and  their  cruelty ;  and  then 

She  prais'd  the  virtues  of  a  single  station  : 
And  "  if  she  should  be  married,  when,  oh  !  when 

Could  she  enjoy  such  mirth  and  recreation. 
Such  joyous  freedom,  such  unbounded  sport,  ^ 
As  she  was  used  to  at  her  father's  court  ?  " 

XXIX. 
Ah !  poor  Badoura !  in  a  luckless  hour 

Thou  com'st  to  urge  thine  innocent  entreaty ; 
No,  though  thy  bright  and  eloquent  eyes  should  shower 

A  sea  of  tears  upon  thy  father's  feet,  he 
Will  never  yield  to  their  persuasive  powV! — 

He  had,  in  fact,  just  ratified  a  treaty 
By  which  his  daughter  was  declar'd  the  Queen 
Of  the  young  hopeful  heir  of  Faidladcen. 

XXX. 

For  six  whole  months  the  mischief  had  been  brewing 
With  such  sagacious  secrecy,  that  few 

Suspected  half  the  plans  that  were  pursuing,  « 

And  not  a  soul  in  all  the  kingdom  knew 

That  his  respected  Monarch  had  been  doing 
What  none  but  Monarcbs  have  the  face  to  do ; 

And  sign'd  the  contract  which  he  felt  would  sever 

His  child  from  hope  and  happiness  for  ever. 

XXXI. 
Alas !  poor  Royalty !  how  far  remov'd 

Art  thou  from  all  the  blessedness  of  earth ! 
Is't  not  enough  that  thou  hast  never  prov'd 

The  bliss  of  friendship,  nor  enjoy'd  the  mirth 
Of  happy  spirits,  loving  and  belov'd? 

Is't  not  enough  that  thou  must  feel  the  dearth 
Of  cheering  looks,  and  languidly  repress 
The  hollow  smiles  of  palace  heartlesiniess  ? 
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xxxn. 

Is't  not  enough  that  tranquil  sleep  is  driven 
From  thy  uneasy  pillow? — that  thy  brain 

Must  throb  for  ever,  and  thy  heart  be  riven  ' 
With  weariness  and  care^  and  scarce  retain 

A  dream  obscure,  a  wandering  ray  of  heav^,  . 
So  closely  fetter'd  by  die  earth's  dull  chain? 

Is^t  not  enough  that  Fancy^s  self  hath  left 

Thy  broken  slumber  of  her  joys  bereft? 

XXSJll. 
Oh !  is  not  this  enough  ?  but  must  thou  link 

Thy  care-worn  heart  to  an  unloving  mate ; 
And  for  the  bliss  of  chaste  affection,  drink 

The  bitter  cup  of  carelessness  or  hate, 
Unsolac'd  and  unpitied? — Canst  thou  think 

There  is  on  earth  a  thing  so  desolate 
As  thou,  who  yieldest  for  thy  tinsel  prize 
Love's  selfj  our  last  fdnt  ray  from  Paradise  ? 

XXXIV. 
So  Celt  perchance  Badoura,  as  she  knelt 

Before  her  father  with  her  strange  petition : 
Oh !  in  her  voice  what  sweet  persuasion  dwelt ! 

How  moving  was  her  look  of  meek  submission ! 
I  don't  know  how  her  gracious  father  felt, 

But  he  was  far  too  great  a  politician 
To  let  absurd,  intrusive  feelings  glance 
Through  his  profound  and  passionless  countenance. 

XXXV. 
He  simply  answer'd,  that  **  he  quite  agreed 

In  every  single  syllable  she'd  said ; 
Such  notions  were  most  amiable  indeed. 

And  did  much  credit  to  her  heart  and  head. 
He  only  griev'd  diat  there  was  ui^nt  need 

That  she  should  set  off  instantly  to  wed 

The  heir  apparent  of  a  distant  State— 

Her  resolution  bad  been  formed  too  late." 

2  G  2 
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XLIV. 
And  th0li  for  taste  and  feeling,  sense  and  wit. 

With  yirhich  this  dainty  creature  must  abound ; 
Again  he  searched  all  Tates  that  e'er  were  writ. 

And  chose  the  brightest  models  that  he  found  ; 
Which  blending  with  his  dreamings,  in  a  fit 

Of  joy  he  swiore  that  all  the  world  around 
No  living  beauty  could  be  found  so  bright 
As  that  which  awam  in  his  Quixottic  sight* 

XLV. 
'Twas  ever  with  him,  this  imi^gin'd  form. 

And  as  the  wayward  fancy  stronger  grew ; 
The  bright  creation  shone  in  hues  so  warm^ 

So  palpably  apparent  to  his  view. 
That  he  grew  quite  enraptur'd,  and  a  storm 

Of  such  wild  padsion  on  his  bosom  blew, 
That  in  his  fits  he  deem'd  the  vision  real. 
And  fell  in  love  with  this  bright  shape  ideal. 

XLVI. 
It  was  a  silly  fancy — ^never  mind ; 

It  made  him  happy,  if  it  made  him  mad  : 
The  worst  pn't  was  he  couldn't  feel  resign 'd 

To  execute  the  orders  of  his  Dad. 
But  when  he  was,  in  consequence,  confined. 

Wrapt  in  this  vision,  he  was  seldom  sad. 
The  King  im^gia'd  that  the  boy  was  frantic. 
Though  the  fact  was  he  only  was  romantic. 

XLVII. 
The  good  old  Monarch  lov'd  his  headstrong  son, 

(Though  .^twas  a  cruel  measure,  I  must  say, 
A  |hing  which  no  wise  Father  would  have  done. 

To  lock  him  up  in  that  outrageous  way }) 
And,  /earing  sorely  tl)at  his  wits  were  gone. 

He  bled  and  dp^ed  him  every  other  day. 
'Twas  all  in  vain, — no  physic  could  remove 
His  wild,  idea],  solitary  love. 
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XLVUI. 
Affairs  bore  now  a  most  forlorn  appearance. 

Both  Monarcbs  were  confoundedly  afraid, 
That^  spite  of  their  parental  interference* 

The  marriage  would  be  grievously  delay'd. 
Though  both  had  hopes,  they  said,  **  that  in  a  year  hence 

They  might  perhaps  contrive  to  be  obey'd." 
So  in  this  state  we'll  leave  them  for  the  present. 
And  turn  to  prospects  rather  less  unpleasant, 

XLIX. 
I  don't  know  how,  for  many  a  weary  line 

I've  pros'd  of  courtship,  wedlock,  love,  and  fighting. 
Till  I've  arriv'd  at  Stanza  forty-nine. 

And  grown  half-weary  of  the  stuff  I'm  writing ; 
And  yet  (confound  this  stupid  head  of  mine) 

Ne'er  thought,  one  single  moment,  of  inditing 
A  strain  of  soft  and  eulogistic  flummery. 
On  your  approaching  nuptials.  Miss  Montgomery* 

L. 
A  little  while— a  few  short  weeks — and  thou 

Shalt  go  forth  gaily  in  thy  bridal  dress ; 
Serene,  yet  bearing  on  thy  modest  brow 

The  timid  blush  of  virgin  bashfulness. 
And  thou  shalt  pledge  the  irrevocable  vow. 

And  utter  (if  thou  canst)  the  faUl  **  Yes  " 
At  which  most  ladies'  lips  are  apt  to  falter, 
When  they  come  fairly  to  the  marriage  altar. 

U. 
Thou  hast  done  wisely — thy  young  eloquent  eyes 

Long  might  with  gentle  victories  have  shone ; 
Well  dost  thou  choose,  for  many  a  fleeting  prize. 

The  better  triumph  of  securing  one. 
Well  dost  thou  choose,  for  many  a  lover's  sighs, 

A  husband's  smile ;  and  since  we  can't  but  own 
That  you  were  form'd  for  doing  execution, 
The  more  praiseworthy  is  your  resolution. 
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But  we  shall  miss,  beside  our  quiet  heaarth^ 
The  delicate  fornii  the  sunshine  of  thine  eye. 

The  frankness  of  thy  laug^ter^oving  mirth. 
Thy  voice  so  rich  in  sweetest  melody ; 

And  when  I  seek  this  dearest  spot  of  Earth, 
From  my  world-weary  rovings,  I  shall  sigh 

To  meet  no  longer  in  my  Father's  hafl 

The  fairest  face,  the  lightest  step  of  alU 

Lin. 
1*11  write  a  fine  description  in  the  papers 

Of  the  proceedings  of  your  ^-edding-day ; 
And  give  old  maids  and  bachelors  the  vapours, 

Telling  how  bright  your  looks,  your  dress  how  gay ; 
And  then  I'll  praise  your  milliners  and  drapers, 

Begmning  somewhat  in  the  following  way  : 

"  Married  last  week,  at in  this  Shire, 

Miss  H.  Montgomery  to  T.  S ,  Esquire." 

LIV. 
Fie  on  my  giggling  Muse,  who  can't  be  serious 

For  half  a  stanza  on  so  grave  a  theme; 
But  'tis  in  vain  for  me  to  be  imperious. 

When  she's  determin'd  to  rebel ;  I  deem. 
Most  courteous  readers,  that  this  strain  will  weary  us. 

And  I  shall  sadly  sink  in  your  esteem 
If  I  pursue  it  longer ;  if  you  please 
I'll  breathe  awhile/  and  give  your  Worships  ease. 

LV. 
Yet,  ere  I  close  my  Canto,  I  must  mention 

What  should  have  been  declar'd  some  stanzas  back — 
That  'twas  not  my  original  intention 

To  follow  so  irregular  a  track ; 
And  I  must  own.  I  merit  reprehension 

And  punishment  for  having  been  so  slack 
To  introduce  you  to  the  sportive  Dame, 
From  whom  this  wondrous  story  takes  its  name* 
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LVI. 
I  must  implore  your  pardon^  and  will  try 

(If  yeu  get  through  this  Cauto)  in  my  next 
To  check  the  rovings  of  my  Phantasy, 

And  stick  a  little  closer  to  my  text. 
^*  I've  wander'd  from  my  theme,  yet  scarce  know  why/' 

As  sings  a  friend  of  mine, — for  I'm  perplex! 
For  time  ;  could  I  but  polish  as  I  would, 
I'd  make  my  Poem  wonderfully  good. 


CANTO  11. 
^*  Ohi  then  I  see  Qneen  Mab  hath  been  with  yon." 

SUAItfPBARE. 

I. 
My  ink  is  mix'd  with  tears  of  deep  vexation 

To  know  what  Mr.  Courtenay  has  decreed ; 
That  here  no  more  our  King  shall  fill  his  station. 

That  Club  and  Punchbowl  all  to  fate  must  cede! 
What !  can't  we  have  another  Coronation 

In  the  Fusticular  Kingdom  ?  I,  indeed. 
Have  half  a  mind — if  it  were  not  so  late — 
For  this  same  Crown  to  be  a  candidate. 

II. 
Ah!  Gerard!  Gerard!  what  wouldst  thou  be  doing? 

(Quoth  my  astonish'd  Muse)  is  this  thine  high 
Commiseration  of  the  cares  pursuing 

The  unblest  course  of  wretched  Royalty?     * 
Why  didst  thou  prate,  last  Canto,  of  the  ruin 

Of  Royal  spirits  ? — was  it  all  a  lie  ? 
And  did  you  talk  in  that  high-sounding  way 
Only  because  you'd  nothing  else  to  say? 
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Gerard,  Vm  quile  asham'd  of  you — take 
I'll  nol  be  treated  (trual  me)  ia  this  sort ; 

How  can  you  hope  to  breathe  poetic  air 
In  the  unhealthy  climate  of  a  court? 

Do  you  suppose  you'll  ever  find  me  there? 
Pray  have  the  voters  promised  you  support? 

Poetic  air,  said  I  ? — your  chance  is  small, 

Just  now,  of  breathing  any  air  at  all. 

IV. 

Haven't  you  had  an  asthma  all  the  spring  ? 

An't  you,  this  moment,  wheezing  like  a  kettle? 
And  yet,  forsooth,  you  want  to  be  a  King ; 

And,  though  you  scarce  can  fetch  your  breath,  to  settle 
Affairs  of  State? — 'twould  be  a  pretty  thing — 

I  thought  you'd  been  a  man  of  different  metal. 
Reign  if  you  will-*-but  when  by  me  forsaken, 
Youll  find  that  you're  confoundedly  mistaken. 

V. 
Sweet  Muse,  have  patience — trust  me,  I  ne'er  meant 

In  earnest  to  petition  for  the  throne ; 
Though  thou  dost  smile,  but  seldom,  I'm  content 

With  thy  uncertain  humours ;  but  I  own 
Tis  a  sad  bore  to  have  thy  fancies  pent 

Within  my  brain — all  joys  of  printing  flown — 
No  praise  my  dear  anonymous  state  to  sweeten. 
And  all  because  some  folks  are  leaving  Eton. 

VI. 
But  come  once  more,  and  kindly  condescend. 

To  lend  thine  inspiration,  dearest  Muse ; 
Look  not  so  grave, — I  ask  you  as  a. friend. 

For,  if  you  don't  assist  me,  I  shall  lose 
My  way  in  long  digressions  without  end. 

And  not  a  single  reader  will  peruse 
My  tedious  rhymes — I  scarce  could  get  a  man  to 
Wade  through  my  last  interminable  Canto. 
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vn. 

I  said,  just  now>  I'd  iDtroduce  my  reader 
To  the  fair  Sprite  who  gives  my  Tale  a  name ; 

And  since,  in  a  few  stanzas,  I  shall  need  her 
For  special  purposes,  'twould  be  a  shame. 

Should  I  delay  into  your  view  to  lead  her ; 
So  forth  she  steps,  this  visionary  dame, 

Maimbone,  a  mad  Fairy,  gay  and  bright 

As  any  elf  that  e'er  play'd  pranks  by  night. 

vin. 

She  came  on  Earth  soon  after  the  creation. 

And  was  akin  to  Oberon,  'tis  said ; 
In  Faeryland  receiv'd  her  education. 

But  never  yet  had  been  induced  to  wed. 
Though  she  was  woo'd  by  half  the  Elfin  nation—^ 

But  still  a  free  and  roving  life  she  led ; 
And  sought  diversion  for  her  gentle  mind 
Chiefly  among  the  haunts  of  humankind. 

IX. 

There  was  deep  and  solitary  well  in 

The  palace  where  the  Prince  was  now  confin'd, 

Which  serv'd  this  lovely  Fairy  for  a  dwelling, 
A. spot  just  suited  to  a  Fairy's  mind ; 

Much  like  the  fountain  where  Narcissus  fiell  in 
Love  with  her  own  fair  face,  and  pin'd,  and  pin'd 

To  death  (the  passion's  not  at  all  uncommon 

In  Man,  and  very  prevalent  with  Woman). 

X. 

Beneath  this  fountain's  fresh  and  bubbling  water, 

Unfathomably  deep>  the  livelong  day. 
This  wondrous  Fairy,  Time's  most  radiant  daughter. 

In  unimaginable  visions  lay ; 
Where  never  earthly  care  or  sorrow  sought  her« 
.    But  o'er  her  head  did  the  wild  waters  play. 
And  flitting  spirits  of  the  Earth  and  Air, 
Scatt^r'd  sweet  dreams  and  lulling  music  there. 
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XL 

For  she  was  well  belov'd  by  all  di*  immortal 

Beiogs  that  roam  dirough  Ocean»  Earth,  or  Sky ; 

And  oft  would  blessed  spirits  pass  the  portal 
Of  the  vast  Eden  of  Eternity 

To  be  her  slaves,  and  to  her  did  resort  all 
Angelic  thoughts,  each  heavenly  phantasy. 

That  mortals  may  not  know — all  came  to  bfess 

This  gentle  Being's  dreams  of  happiness. 

xn. 

And  all  around  that  fountain,  the  pure  air 

Breath 'd  of  her  presence ;  every  leaf  was  hung 

With  music,  and  each  flowV  that  blossom'd  there 
A  fine  and  supernatural  fragrance  flung 

On  the  glad  sense ;  and  thither  did  repair 
Garlanded  maids,  and  lovers  fond  and  young; 

And  by  the  side  of  the  low-murmuring  stream 

Would  youdiful  Poets  lay  them  down  to  dream. 

XIII. 
And  ever  on  that  spot  the  rays  of  Morning 

Fell  thickest,  and  the  Sun*s  meridian  light 
Sparkled  and  danced  amid  the  waves,  adorning 

The  crystal  chamber  of  the  sleeping  Sprite. 
But  when  proud  Dian  walked,  with  maiden  scorn  in 

The  Eastern  skies,  and  the  sweet  dews  of  Night 
Lay  heavjTon  the  Earth,  that  Sprite  arose 
Fresh  from  the  visions  of  the  day's  repose. 

XIV. 
And  dien,  she  gaily  wander'd  through  the  world. 

Where'er  her  fancy  led  her,  and  would  stray 
(The  sails  of  her  bright  meteor-wings  unfuri'd) 

Through  many  a  populous  city,  and  survey 
The  chambers  of  the  sleeping ;  oft  she  curl'd 

The  locks  of  young  chaste  maidens,  as  they  lay. 
And  lit  new  lustre  in  their  sleeping  eyes. 
And  breatb'd  upon  their  cheeks  the  bloom  of  Paradise. 
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XV. 

And  she  would  scatter  o'er  the  Poet's  brain 

(As  he  lay  smiling  through  swift-springing  tears) 

A  strange  and  unintelligible  train 

Of  fancies,  and  ring  loud  into  his  ears 

A  long,  mysterious,  and  perplexing  strain 
Of  n^usic,  or  combine  the  joy  of  years 

In  half  an  hour  of  slumber ;  till  he  started 

From  such  sweet  visions,  weeping  and  wild-hearted. 

XVI. 
And,  in  her  mirthful  moments,  would  she  seek 

The  bachelor's  room,  and  spoil  his  lonely  rest ;' 
Or  with  old  maids  play  many  a  wicked  freak ; 

Or  rattle  loudly  at  the  miser's  chest. 
Till  he  woke  trembling ;  she  would  often  wreak 

Her  vengeance  on  stem  fothers  who  repress'd 
Their  children's  young  and  innocent  loves,  and  sold 
(Like  our  two  Kings)  their  happiness  for  gold. 

xvn. 

I  can't  tell  half  the  merry  tricks  she  play'd 
On  earth,  nor  half  the  clamour  and  the  fuss 

Old  women  made  about  her. — I'm  afraid 
No  Sprite  was  ever  half  so  mischievous. 

But  so  it  happen'd  that  one  night  she  stray'd 
Into  the  Prince's  chamber — (prying  Puss ! 

I  wonder  what  the  deuce  she  wanted  there 

With  a  young  man  abed,  so  fresh  and  frur.) 

XVIII. 
Tranquil  and' happy  in  his  sleep  he  lay. 

For  he  was  dreaming  of  that  vision  bright ; 
And  o'er  his  flush'd  cheek  stole  a  wandering  ray 

Of  silent  but  most  passionate  delight. 
As  he  was  gazing  his  soul's  eyes  away 

On  some  imagined  form— he  was  a  sight 
Of  wondrous  beauty,  and  Maimoune  stood 
Gazing  upon  him  long  in  solitude. 
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XIX. 
Oh !  how  the  long'd  to  peep  beneath  the  lid 

That  veiVd  his  eyes'  dark  azure,  and  espy 
The  sweet  imaginations  that  it  bid 

Wandering  beneath  its  fringed  canopy. 
Yet  would  she  not  awake  him ;  all  she  did 

Was  but  one  instant  on  his  breast  to  lie. 
And  kiss  the  lips  which  tremulously  mov'd 
As  if  to  meet  the  lips  of  her  he  lovVi. 

XX. 
Hark !  a  dull  sound  swings  thitmgh  the  troubled  air ! 

She  hears  the  flapping  of  unholy  wings — 
Awhile  she  listens,  mute,  widi' finger  fair 

Rais'd  to  her  delicate  lips;  then  swiftly  springs 
Into  the  infinite  sky — what  meets  she  there? 

Ha !  a  bad  spirit  in  its  wanderings 
Darkens  the  face  of  the  full  moon;  and  mars 
The  pale-eyed  beauty  of  the  silent  stars. 

XXI. 
Up  sprang  Maimoune^^^-winds  are  not  so  fleet-— 

Through  the  spell-troubled  atmosphere,-^-Bnd  soon 
You  might  behold  diose  hostile  Spirits  meet 

Within  the  circle  of  the  full-orbM  mbon. 
Well  knew  the  Fiend  that  battle  or  retreat 

To  him  vna  hopeless — so  he  cravM  a  boon ; 
That  as  her  anger  he  was  loth  to  stir. 
She'd  let  him  pass  in  peace — and  he'd  let  her. 

xxn. 

'^  Ho ! "  quoth  the  Fairy  (and  she  laugh'd  aloud) ; 

'^  Kind  Sir  Rebellious,  courteous  terms  are  these : 
But  mine  must  first  be  thought  on — Spirit  proud, 

Now  whether  thy  sweet  Spritehobd  dodi  it' please, 
That  I  should  dash  thee  fit>m  thy  murky  doud 

Into  yon  deep  uncomfortable  seas ; 
Or  shut  those  fair  and  dainty  limbs  of  thine    ' 
In  the  dark  trunk  of  that  widd-ebaken  pine? 
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xxni. 

''  Or  wilt  tbou  shiver  in  the  realm  of  Frost, 
Ten  thousand  years  fast  fetter'd  to  the  Pole? 

Or,  to  the  centre  of  the  deep  earth  tost, 
There  tumble,  free  from  Gravity's  control. 

In  many  an  antic  gambol  ?•— to  thy  cost 
Curst  Spirit  thou  hast  dar'd  me — for  a  soul 

More  dark  than  thou,  more  mischievously  wicked* 

Roams  not  the  earth<-Htt  l^st  with  such  a  thick  head. 

XXIV. 
"  Fve  some  old  scores  to  pay  you  off.  Sir,  now : — 

Didn't  I  see  you  tap  Tom  Goddard's  ale?  ' 
Didn't  yon  pull  down  Pocock's  barley-mow  ? 

Didn't  you  nick  the  Parson's  pony's  tail? 
Didn't  you  milk  John  Squitele's  spotted  cow  ? 

And  thnmp  his  sister  with  the  milking  pail  ? 
Didn't  r  see  you  through  the  keyhole  creep. 
And  give  Miss  Bab  the  fidgets  in  her  sleep  ? 

XXV. 

''  Can  you  say  any  thing  in  your  defence  ? 

Whate'er  you  will  I'm  ready.  Sir,  to  hear— *- 
What !  silent ! — have  you  lost  your  little  sense  ? 

Have  you  no  means  of  making  it  appear 
That  you  possess  a  shadow  of  pretence 

To  mercy  ? — are  you  quite  striick  dumb  widi  feart 
Come,  I'll  not  wait — you  stupid  Spirit,  speak— 
What  mischief  have  you  done,  this  many  a  week?" 

XXVI. 
The  Spirit  trembled  as  he  made  reply : 

**  Most  beautiful  Maimoune,  I  confess 
That  I  must  owe,'  henceforth,  my  liberty  • 

(Which  I  deserve  not)  to  your  gentleness. 
Much  mischief  surely  have  I  done,  yet  I 

May,  with  some  reason,  venture  to  express 
A  hope  that  I've,  for  once,  refrain'd  from  doing 
My  poor  endeavour  to  engender  ruin. 
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xxvn. 

''  There  b  a  high  and  solitary  tower 

Neair  China's  proud  Metropolis^  and  there^ 

As  I  pass'd  o'er  it  at  the  midnight  hour. 
Suspended  in  the  vast  and  moon-lit  air, — 

Lying  in  soft  Sleep's  poppy-breathing  bower, 
I  saw  a  maiden  exquisitely  fair! — 

You  may  conceive  what  charms  must  be4ier  lot^ 

When  I  assure  you  that  I  pinch'd  her  not ! 

XXVIIL 
''  She  quite  disarm'd  me  of  my  old  propensiUes.; 

I  had  no  thought  of  doing  any  harm 
To  her — I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  ten  dtiea 

Have  thriird  that  bosom  with  the  least  alarm. 
'  What  beauty  ! '  I  ezclaim'd,  '  oh  \  how  intense  it  is  i 

How  exquisite  her  neck — her  hand— her  arm ! 
Her  lips !— -oh !  might  I  with  a  kiss  surprise 
The  slumbers  hanging  on  those  shrouded  eyes/ 

XXIX. 

^*  But  I  breath'd  o'er  her  a  profouader  sleeps 

And  drove  away  all  images  of  fear 
From  her  repose ;  then  softly  did  I  creep,. 

And  whisper  dreams  of  wonder  in  her  ear. 
Thus,  many  a  night,  did  I  my  vigils  keep 

Beside  her  pillow,  till  she  grew  most  dear 
E'en  to  my  nature — by  her  eyes  I  swear 
The  world  holds  not  another  thbg  so  fsir !  "^ 


''  Now/'  quoth  the  nettled  Fay,  "  mine  own  I'd  wager 
(Might  I  hold  conunerce  with  such  things  as  thou. 

And  wouldst  thou  dare  in  such  a  strife  to  gage  her),. 
That  this  thy  beauty  bears  not  such  a  brow 

Of  loveliness  (I  don*t  mean  to  enrage  her) 
As  a  young  wonder  whom  I  saw  just  now  : 

And  (what  would  more  her  female  nature  vex)- 

My  brighter  beauty's  of  the  other  sex. 
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XXXI. 

"[  Nay,  since  you  look  incredulous,  Sir  Fiend, 
I  must  your  senses  by  strong  proof  convince ; 

So  beg  that  youll  this  instant  condescend 
To  lay  your  sleeping  Princess  by  my  Prince 

In  yon  lone  turret — back  to  China  wend — 
Bring  hither  this  fair  paragon — and  since 

You  dare  to  stake  your  judgment  against  mine. 

We'll  see  which  beauty  is  the  more  divine/* 

XXXII. 

She  spoke — upon  the  word  his  raven  pinions 
The  dark-brow'd  Spirit  for  the  voyage  spread. 

And  to  the  Chinese  Monarch's  far  dominions. 

Swift,  straight,  and  fearless,  through  mid  air  he  sped ; 

Where  (still  unshaken  in  his  old  opinions) 
He  bore  Badoura,  sleeping  from  her  bed. 

And  lodg'd  her  safely  in  the  Prince's  tower. 

Close  by  his  side,  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

xxxin. 

Had  I  but  time  I'd  tell  you  how  enchanting 
She  look'dy  when  waving  in  the  midnight  breeze, 

As  the  strong  Spirit  bore  her  onward,  panting 
With  haste,  o'er  towns,  and  continents,  and  seas. 

In  raiment  her  fair  limbs  were  sadly  wanting. 
For  she  wore  nothing  but  a  thin  chemise  ; 

Andy  as  the  moonbeams  bath'd  her  in  their  light. 

She  seem'd  some  wandering  meteor  of  the  night, 

XXXIV. 
Or  star  dropp'd  from  the  firmament ;  but  when 

She  lay  still  sleeping,  by  the  Prince's  side — 
The  fairest  she  of  women — he  of  men — 

Both  Spirits  own'd,  it  could  not  be  denied 
That  Earth  ne'er  saw  such  beauty.     Ne'er  again 

Will  such  a  bridegroom  sleep  by  such  a  bride, 
And  ne'er  again,  while  we  live — I'm  afraid. 
Will  pranks  so  pleasant  be  by  Fairies  play'd. 

VOL.  II.  2h 
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xxxw 

Awhile  the  Fairies  bent  in  silence  o'er  them, 
Comparing  lip  widi  lip,  and  nose  widi  nose ; 

And  for  their  beauty  could  almost  adbre  them ; 
But  soon  the  old  dispute  again  arose ; 

And  to  such  lengths  their  angry  passion  bore  them. 
That  they  had  nearly  come  from  words  to  blows. 

But  that  the  evil  Spirit  feared  to  fight 

With  so  confounded  passionate  a  Sprite. 

XXXVI. 
At  length  'twas  settled,  with  the  full  consent 

Of  both,  that  the  dispute  should  be  referred 
(Since  neither  to  resign  the  contest  meant) 

To  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  a  third  : 
And  they  both  swore  that  they  would  be  content. 

When  this  their  quarrel  should  be  fairly  heard. 
With  his  decision.     So  Maimoune  cali'd 
A  Spirit  whom  her  beauty  had  enthralled 

xxxvn. 

For  fifteen  hundred  years.    The  Spirit  came— 
A  creature  formed  by  nature  for  a  lover ; 

Blear-ey'd,  and  bow-legg'd,hump-back'd,hom'd,  and  lame 
1  wonder  how  such  beauty  faii'd  to  move  her : 

But  she  had  never  yet  confessed  a  flame. 

Though  she  had  made  this  dainty  Knight  a  rover. 

Since  he  first  wooM  her,  over  seas  and  lands. 

Ten  times  a-day,  to  do  her  mild  commands. 

XXXVIII. 
In  this  behaviour  did  my  Sprite  resemble 

All  mortal  women  whom  I  ever  knew  ; 
Good  Lord  !  I'm  now,  while  writing,  in  a  tremble. 

To  think  of  all  the  labour  I  went  through 
When  I  was  courting  Miss  Jemima  Kemble ; 

Never  had  galley-slave  so  much  to  do  : 
Never  poor  husband  of  a  wife  whd  chided 
Could  leid,  in  tfab  world,  such  a  lif6  at  I  did. 
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XXXDC. 

Well !  rm  still  single ! — but  I  can't  forget 
How  oft  IVe  tnidg'cl  for  many  a  dusty  mil* 

On  some  ridiculous  errand,-— or  got  wet 
In  expectation  of  at  least  a  smile ;' 

And  then,  returning,  found  ber  in  a  pet 

Because  '*  Fd  kept  her  waiting  such  a  while.'^ 

And  then  the  shawls  and  tippets  that  I  carried ; 

The  scrapes  she  led  me  into — till  she  married. 

XL. 
Up  rose  the  Spirit  thus  so  deeply  smitten. 

And  most  politely  fell  upon  his  knees  ; 
(His  name  can't  be  pronounc'd,  and  scarcely  written. 

And  so  we'll  call  him  Cupid  if  you  please :) 
His  mistress  told  him  of  the  plan  she'd  hit  on. 

And  begg'd  bis  judgment  would  the  strife  appease : 
And  Cupid  grinn'd,  and  look'd  extremely  proud, 
To  have  his  taste  in  beauty  thus  allow'd. 

XLI. 
But  when  be  very  carefully  bad  ey'd. 

With  spectacles  on  nose,  the  sleeping  pair. 
He  gravely  said  it  could  not  be  denied — 

That  they  were  both  superlatively  fair. 
He  was  extremely  puzzled  to  decide 

Which  was  the  more  so,  and  could  not  declare 
To  which  his  judgment  would  award  the  prize, 
Unless  he  was  allow'd  to  see  their  eyes. 

XLII. 
So  said,  so  done ; — the  magic  spell  was  broken 

Which  hung  upon  the  slumber-sealed  eyes 
Of  the  young  Prince,  and  he  was  fairly  woken 

From  his  sweet  dreams  ;  then,  oh !  with  what  surprise 
He  saw  the  form  beside  him,  a  bright  token 

Of  the  Gods'  favour,  sent  to  realize 

(As  he  suppos'd),  the  loveliest  dreams  that  stole 

Across  the  enchanted  vision  of  bis  soul. 

d  H  d 
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XLm. 
How  came  she  there? — be  knew  not,  and  car'd  less  ; 

That  she  was  there  was  quite  enough  for  him ; — 
Bewilder'd  in  her  dazzling  loveliness, 

How  did  his  eyes  in  giddy  rapture  swim ! 
As  she  lay  by  him  still  and  motionless, 

**  The  cup  of  love  was  running  o'er  the  brim 
Within  him  "  (as  I  heard  a  speaker  say 
At  a  Salopian  dinner  yesterday.) 

XLIV. 
I  canH  think  how  be  took  the  joke  so  coolly » 

As  if  the  Gods  bad  chosen  to  provide 
And  send  him,  as  they  ought,  at  midnight  duly, 

A  beautiful  young  lady  for  a  bride. 
He  never  ask'd  who  brought  her  thither.    Truly, 

Had  I  found  such  a  treasure  by  my  side. 
Nor  of  the  trick  been  previously  admonish'd, 
I  should  have  felt  prodigiously  astonish'd. 

XLV. 
Long  did  he  gaze  in  silence  and  deep  joy. 

And  thoughts  came  o'er  him  which  he  ne'er  had  knovm  \ 
The  dream  which  he  had  worshipp'd  from  a  boy. 

In  one  short  instant  from  his  brain  had  floyvn ; 
And  a  new  love  which  knew  of  no  alloy. 

Within  his  bosom  had  built  up  a  throne. 
The  lady  slept,  he  gaz'd,  and  gazM  upon  her. 
But  harbour'd  not  a  thought  against  her  honour. 

XLVI. 
She  slept  on  most  anmzingly — he  thought 

(And  I'm  not  sure  he  wasn't  in  the  right) 
That  she  slept  rather  sounder  than  she  ought. 

It  being,,  he  supposed,  her  bridal  night. 
But  though  he  deem'd  it  strange,  he  never  sought 

To  force  the  slumbers  from  those  orbs  of  light 
He  almost  fear'd  to  view — he  could  not  bear    . 
To  use  such  rudeness  to  a  thing  90  fair. 
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XLVII. 
Yet  did  be  print  a  most  bewildering  kiss 

On  her  fiair  cheek— another  on  her  brow — 
(I  should  expatiate  on  that  moment's  bliss, 

But  haven't  time  to  dwell  upon  it  now,) 
They  would  have  waken*d  any  living  Miss, 

Whose  sleep  was  not  enchanted ;  but  somehow 
This  lady  felt  them  not ;  or,  if  she  did, 
Sleep  still  weighed  down  each  persevering  lid. 

XLVni. 
'Twas  all  in  vain ;  he  found  he  couldn't  wake  her 

By  any  gentle  means ;  so,  having  sworn 
That  she  was  his,  and  he  would  ne'er  forsake  her-— 

That  she  should  never  from  his  arms  be  torn. 
Even  though  Hell  itself  should  yawn  to  take  ber,-^ 

He  thought  it  would  be  best  to  doze  till  mom ; 
Andy  having  kiss'd  her  lovely  cheek  once  more. 
Soon  fell  asl^p  more  soundly  than  before. 

XLIX. 
Forthwith,  released  from  the  strong  spell  that  bound  her 

In  deepest  slumber,  fair  Badoura  sprung 
From  her  enchanted  visions,  and  around  her 

A  glance  of  momentary  wonder  flung. 
Much  did  the  aspect  of  the  place  confound  her — 

Where  are  the  pictures  round  her  chamber  hung  ? 
Is  this  her  bed  ? — and  ah  ! — what  heavenly  face 
Lies  on  the  pillow,  in  her  Nurse's  place  ? 

L. 
She  screams  aloud !— is  this  a  man  beside  her  ? 

A  Husband  ? — Gracious !  is  her  Father  mad  ? 
She  is  resolv'd,  whatever  may  betide  her. 

To  fly — and  yet  the  face  is  not  so  bad. — 
She  has  seen  worse  complexions,—  mouths  much  wider, — 

In  fact  the  fellow  is  a  pretty  lad. 
She  thought  she'd  take  one  peep  at  him,  and  bent 
Silently  o'er  his  face  in  wonderment. 


u. 

UpoD  her  deKcate  brow  the  dark  hair  braided. 
Cloudlike  hung  o'er  tbestarbeams  of  her  eyes ; 

Which,  by  that  darkness  soften'd  and  o'enhaded. 
Fell  in  a  gleam  of  tenderest  ecstasies 

Upon  the  sleeping  boy ;  that>  gleam  pervaded 
His  cheek  still  glowing  from  his  late  surprise ; 

And  touch'd  his  brow,  which  in  that  radiance  Acme 

With  loveliness  far  blighter  than  its  own. 

UI. 
Tbas.(as  'lb  sakl)»  Italian  Beauty  thung 

Over  the  sleeping  Milton,  as  at  noon 
Redin'd  he  laylhe  forest  trees,  among. 

His  thoughts  to  some  unutterable  tune 
Of  Heavenly  Music  wandering,  till  they  sprung 

Into  his  deep-flush'd  conalenancey.and  soon 
Kindled  within  that  gazer's  breast  the  flame 
Which  W^OMini' who.  best  feels  it,  dares  not  name. 

Lin. 
rBut  there'Sonetritog  difference  between 

My  Princess  and*  the  Dame  who  seem'dlo,epe  her; 
That  Milton's  Beauty  chose  not  to  be  seen. 

And  scarce  deolar'd  her  passion  e'en  on  paper: 
Whereas  Badoura  thought  it  would  be  mean 

To  let  so  delicate  a  Youth  escape  her ; 
All  her  otijections  to  a  ring  were  over. 
Since  Fate  had  sent  her  such  a  handsome  lover. 

LIV. 
And  sh^  began  to  find  it  poor  employment 

To  gai^  so  long  upon  a  sleeping  spouse. 
And  long'd'for  the  more  rationai  enjo3mient 
Of— -cenYersation^^and-— exchanging  vows ; 
*<  Of  love-^'^and— chaste  cares8es-»ne'er.tocioy>BMant ; — 
And  so  she  strove  the  sleeper  to  arouse, 
At'^rtt  by  gentle  kisses,  and  fond  taps 
With  her  8mal^fingerJ,*— then  by  ruder  slaps. 
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LV. 
He  only  slept  the  soundef,  so  she  tried 

At  last  the  sweet  aUurement  of  her  tongue; 
''  Sweet  Prince !-— Dear  Husband!— am  I  not  tbj  Bride? 

Am  1  not  chaste,  and  beautiful,  and  young  ? 
Have  I  not  air,  and  shape,  and  grace  beside  i 

Is  not  my  voice  the  sweetest  that  e'er  sung  i 
Why  Husband!  Husband!  Husband !— Sir !  Sir!  Sir! 
Good  Lord !  will  nothing  make  this  Blockhead  stir  i 

LVI. 
"  Now  by  mine  eyes,  fair  Bridegroom,  *tis  not  right 

To  sleep  so  sound  at  such  an  hour  as  this ; 
Pray  tell  me,  is  it  not  our  bridal  night. 

Sacred  to  love,  and  harmony,  and  bliss  i 
I've  a  great  mind  to  quarrel  with  you  quite, 

Discourteous  Sir— -now  by  this  rapturous  kiss, 
(Which  I  must  steal,  since  you  will  not  bestow,) 
I  never  could  have  borne  to  slight  you  so. 

LVII. 
''  Aid  me,  ye  Gods,  this  odious  sleep  to  drive  hence ; 

Sir,  you've  carous'd  too  freely  at  the  wine — 
No,  no;  I  now  perceive  the  whole  contrivance, 

'Tis  all  a  trick  my  kind  papa,  of  thine. 
I  wonder  at  my  Nurse's  base  connivance ; 

But  oh  !  he  looks  so  radiantly  divine. 
And  smiles,  in  slumber  with  a  smile  so  sweet, 
I  can't  believe  him  guilty  of  deceit. 

LVIII. 
''  StiU  sleep'st  thou,  dearest?  some  malignant  Demon 

Hath  o'er  thy  spirit  cast  this  baneful  spell ; 
Else  never  couldst  thou  in  this  fashion  dream  on. 

Nor  against  Love  and  Hymen  so  rebel, 
As  not  to  let  those  eyes  of  beauty  beam  on 

The  gentle  Lady  who  loves  thee  so  well : 
By  Heav'n  thou  smil'st — 1  know  it's  all  a  sham ; 
Love  grant  me  patience ! — what  a  wretch  1  am ! 
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LDC. 
''  Thou  lov'st  me  not ;  dost  thou  suspect  ttkf  hme  ? 

My  parents.  Sir,  are  noble  as  thine  own ; 
My  aunt  Hidatelnefous  was  a  Dame 

As  <Aaste,  and  coy,  as  ever  wore  a  gown : 
Ne'er  have  I  felt, — ^tillnow.  Love's  pleasing  flame ; 

My  Father  shall  defend  his  Child's  retiowii. 
Do  as  you  please.  Sir— -you  shall  shortly  know 
That  I'll  have  vengeance  if  you  use  me  «o. 

LX. 
**  By  the  hot  tears  which  I  am  shedding  o'er  thee ; 

By  my  poor  heart  which  doth  so  fondly  ache ; 
By  these  most  chaste  embraces  ;  I  implore  thee. 

My  Husband,  if  thou  sleepest,  to  awake. 
Oh ! — didst  thou  know  how  madly  I  adore  thee, 

Thou  wouldst  not  thus  persist  my  heart  to  break. 
Oh  !  hear  the  plaint  my  wounded  Spirit  pours. 
And  heal  my  sorrow  ! — Lord,  how  loud  he  snores !  '* 

LXI. 
She  spoke  ;  the  tears  fell  fast,  as  she  was  speaking. 

Yet  did  they  yield  her  anguish  small  relief; 
And  (what  was  shocking),  in  her  flight  from  Pekin, 

She'd  dropp'd  her  muslin  pocket-handkerchief. 
So  that  she  couldn't  stop  her  eyes  from  leaking ; 

Maimoune  felt  much  pity  for  her  grief. 
And  soon,  in  order  to  assuage  her  pain. 
Sent  Magic  slumber  to  those  eyes  again. 

LXII. 
By  this  the  silver  Moon  had  drawn  her  horn  in. 

While  Cupid  still  more  undecided  grew ; 
And  puzzled  on,  unmindful  of  the  warning. 

Till,  while  he  pored  and  doubted,  the  cock  crew. 
And  at  the  sound,  before  the  breath  of  Morning, 

Back  to  their  haunts,  the  three  mad  Spirits  flew. 
Leaving,  in  rather  an  unusual  place. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  lying  face  to  face. 


\ 
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LXUI. 
The  spells  fell  from  their  eyelids,  and  together 

These  two  fond  lovers  from  their  dreams  awoke. 
And  met  each  other's  eyes— 'twas  long  ere  either 

(Lost  as  they  were  in  love  and  wonder)  spoke. 
I  don't  know  (and  it  matters  not  a  feather). 

Which  of  the  two  the  blissful  silence  broke — 
Twas  a  strange  introduction — I'm  afraid 
The  breakfast  hour  that  morning  was  delay'd, 

LXIV. 
Of  course  the  thing  in  matrimony  ended  ; 

The  Kings  were  much  astonish 'd  at  the  way 
In  which  the  Fairies  had  their  schemes  befriended. 

For  how  it  happen'd  not  a  soul  could  say. 
Maimoune  and  her  Lover  both  attended. 

In  high  good-humour,  on  the  wedding-day  ; 
And  brought  fine  gifts  from  Fairyland,  and  shed 
AH  sorts  of  blessings  on  the  Nuptial  Bed. 

LXV. 
"  Now  strike  your  sails,  ye  jolly  Mariners," 

For  I  have  come  unto  my  story's  end. 
With  a  few  alterations,  worthy  Sirs — 

To  make  it  aptly  to  my  purpose  bend. 
I've  used  some  freedom  with  the  characters. 

But  hope  the  Reader  '11  kindly  condescend 
To  recollect  my  hurry — and  excuse 
The  rambling  nonsense  of  a  heedless  Muse. 

G.M. 
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PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE. 

V. 

PEREGRINE  COURTENAT  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

MT  DEAR  PUBLIC, 

How  rejoiced  I  feel  in  being  able  to  rid  myself  of  all  weighty 
affairs,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  sit  down  to  a  little  private  conver- 
sation with  you  :  I  ^m  going  as  usual,  to  be  very  silly,  and  very 
talkative,  and  I  have  so  much  to  say  that  I  hardly  know  where  to 
begin. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  iSourishing  state  of 
your  affairs.  There  has  been  a  Coronation,  and  you  have  had 
lighting  of  lamps,  and  drinking  of  ale,  and  breaking  of  heads, 
to  your  heart's  content ;  and  there  are  two  new  Novels  coming 
from  Sir  Walter ;  and  the  King  is  going  to  Ireland  ;  and  Mr. 

Kean  is  come  from  America;  and here  is  No.  X.  of  '*  The 

Etonian ! "     How  happy  you  must  be  ! 

But  you  will  have  to  pay  an  extra  shilling  for  it.  I  hope  you 
will  not  be  angry.  The  fact  is,  that  the  approaching  conclusion 
of  our  Work  has  put  into  our  Oontributors  such  a  spirit  of  good- 
will and  exertion^  that  we  found  it  quite  impossible  to  comprise 
their  benefactions  within  our  usual  limits,  although  I  myself  gave 
up  to  them  many  of  my  own  pages»  and  burned  several  first- 
rate  articles,  especially  one  "  On  the  Digamma,''  which  would 
have  had  a  surprising  effect.     For,  to  parody  the  Poet, 

"  Ilio0e  write  dow,  who  Derer  wrote  before, 
And  those  who  always  wrote,  now  write  the  more." 

And  you  will  be  satisfied,  I  think,  with  the  augumentation  of 
bulk,  and  of  price,  when  you  consider  what  you  would  have  lost 
if  such  a  step  had  not  been  adopted.  Perhaps  you  might  not 
have  had  "  The  Bride  of  the  Cave ;"  perhaps  you  might  not  have 
had  *'  The  Hall  of  my  Fathers ;''  perhaps  you  might  not  have 

had Oh,  yes !  you  certainly  should  have  had  **  Maimoune,'' 

though  it  bad  filled  our  whole  Number.  But  you  would  not  have 
had  my  *'  Private  Correspondence,''  which  I  should  have  re- 
gretted extremely,  although  my  modesty  hints  to  me  that  you 
would  not  have  cared  a  rush  about  the  matter. 

I  used  to  promise,  you  will  remember,  that  in  all  and  in  each 
of.  our  Numbers,  twenty  pages  only  should  be  devoted  to  our 
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Foreign  Correspondento.  This  resolution  was,  1  believe,  rigidly 
adhered  tO|  during  the  existence  of  **  the  Saltbearer  ;'*  but  since 
bis  exit  I  have  grown  more  idle  and  less  scrupulous.  In  our 
present  Number  you  will  find  a  much  greater  proportion  of  matter 
from  the  Umversities.  I  tell  you  so  fearlessly,  because  you  are, 
in  no  small  degree,  a  gainer  by  the  fraud. 

When  I  look  back  on  my  life,  my  dear  Public,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  what  a  life  of  impudence, — what  a  life  of  hoaxing, — 
what  a  life  of  singularity,  I  have  led.  If  all  the  Brass  I  have 
shown  in  my  writings  could  be  transferred  to  my  Monument,  my 
memory  would  be  immortal.  I  have  told,  in  print,  more  jies 
than  ever  Munchausen  did ;  and,  in  the  sphere  of  my  existence, 
have  been  guilty  of  as  much  deceit  as  the  Fortunate  Youth.  A$ 
for  the  "  Letter  to  the  King,"  however,  I  can't,  for. the  life  of 
me,  see  a  grain  of  impertiuence  in  its  composition ;  all  I  wonder 
at  isy  that  it  did  not  procure  a  Holiday  for  Eton,  nor  Knighthood 
for  Sir  Thomas,  nor  a  thousand  a-year  for  myself.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  the  mortifying  silence  with  which  my  communication 
was  received,  I  am  happy  to  observe  that  our  Etonians  continue 
very  loyal.  On  the  night  of  the  Coronation,  when  the  Mob  said 
'^  Queen ! "  the  Boys  said  "  King !  "  and  many,  forthwith,  risked 
their  own  crowns  in  behalf  of  his  Majesty's.  But  whether  this 
proceeded  from  the  love  of  Loyalty,  or  the  love  of  Blows,  must 
remain  a  question. 

Howbeit,  I  am  not  naturally  addicted  to  impudence,  or  hoax- 
ing, or  singularity.  To  convince  you  of  this,  I  had  at  one  time 
an  intention  of  drawing  up  a  Memoir  of  my  own  Life,  coptaining 
an  accurate  detail  of  my  thoughts,  and  words,  and  actions,  during 
the  whole  period  which  my  memory  comprehends.  I  found  it 
very  difficult  to  settle  the  title  of  my  Book.  Should  it  be  the 
stately  ''  Life  of  Peregrine  Courtenay,  Esq.  of  the  College  of 
Eton,  Foolscap  Octavo  ?  "  or  should  it  be  the  quaint  **  Notice  of 
a  Gentleman  who  has  left  Long  Chamber  ?  "  or  should  it  be  the 
concise  and  attractive  ''  Peregriniana?  "  It  was  a  weighty  affair; 
and  I  abandoned  the  design  before  I  could  settle  the  point.  For 
I  at  last  began  to  believe,  my  Public,  that  this  is  aJl  of  which 
you  ought  to  be  informed, — that  I  have  lived  long  at  Eton,  and 
that  1  have  edited  *'  The  Etonian ;"  that  I  am  now  bidding  fare- 
well to  the  first,  and  writing  the  Epilogue  of  the  other. 

I  leave  Eton  at  a  peculiarly  auspicious  time.  Her  Cricket  is 
very  good  this  year!  (I  wish  we  could  have  had  a  meeting  with 
Harrow,  but  Diis  aliter  visum  est,)  and  her  Boats  are  unusually 
well  manned,  and  there  are  in  her  ranks  more  youths  of  five-feet- 
ten,  than  1  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  She  has  also  just  effected 
the  establishment  of  a  Public  Library ;  which  has  been  so  spirit- 
edly supported  by  our  Alumni  themselves,  and  by  the  Friends  of 
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the  School,  that  it  is  already  rising  into  importance.  And,  thanks 
to  the  exertions  of  many  who  have  heen  our  Friends,  and  a  few 
of  our  Correspondents^  she  maintains  a  high  ground  at  the  Uni- 
versities. I  am  hound  for  Cambridge  myself;  but  this  is  nothrog 
at  all  to  concern  you,  inasmuch  as  I  do  not  mean  to  Edite  a 
•'  Cantab." 

I  resign  my  office  too  at  a  propitious  moment,  before  time  has 
quelled  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  entered  upon, — before 
warmth  and  impetuosity  have  yielded  to  weariness  and  disgust. 
My  Spirits  are  still  unabated,  my  Friends  are  still  untired,  and 
you,  my  Public,  are  still  kind !  I  might  have  waited  to  experience 
the  sinking  of  the  first,  the  anger  of  the  second,  and  alas !  the 
fickleness  of  the  third.     It  is  well  that  I  stop  in  time. 

I  have  two  drawers  of  my  bureau  filled,  almost  to  bursting, 
with  divers  Manuscripts ;  I  am  afraid  to  open  either  of  them,  lest 
somebody  passionate,  or  somebody  stupid,  or  somebody  weari- 
some, should  stare  me  in  the  face.  Of  these  compositions,  my 
pages  witness  against  me  that  I  have  promised  insertion  to  many, 
and  my  conscience  witnesses  against  me  that  I  ought  to  have 
given  insertion  to  many  more.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  vrith 
them.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  sending  them  to  my  Publisher's 
in  a  lump,  or  bequeathing  tbem  as  a  Legacy  to  my  successors. 
I  believe,  however,  my  better  plan  may  be  to  put  them  up  to 
Auction.  Amongst  the  numerous  Authors,  great  and  small,  good 
and  bad,  who  are  at  the  present  day  wasting  their  pen,  ink,  paper, 
and  time,  in  "  doing  honour  to  Eton,''  I  cannot  but  think  that 
some  of  my  Literary  Treasures  would  fetch  a  pretty  good  price. 
There  are  all  the  articles,  of  which  we  have  at  various  times  given 
notice;  some  of  which  I  know  our  Readers  are  dying  to  see. 
But  these  form  but  a  trifling  part  of  the  heap  ;  I  will  subjoin  a 
few  specimens  of  my  wares,  but  Catalogues  shall,  of  course,  be 
printed  previous  to  the  Sale. 

Several  "  Reminiscences  " — very  useful  for  writers  wlio  wish 
to  recollect  what  never  occurred. 

A  few  "  Visions,"  "  Musings,"  *'  Odes,"  &c. — a  great  bargain 
to  any  young  person  who  wants  to  be  interesting,  or  unintel 
ligible. 

'*  Edmund  Ironside,"  an  Old  English  Tale,  in  the  style  of 
"  The  Knight  and  the  Knave,"  very  valuable, — in  consequence  of 
•'The  Quarterly's"  hint  about  '*  Ivanhoe." 

''  Thoughts  on  the  Coronation,"  to  be  had  for  a  trifle,  as  the 
article  is  a  common  one,  and  will  not  keep. 

A  great  many  *'  Classical  Tales,"  strongly  recommended  to 
those  Authors  who  are  not  learned,  and  wish  to  be  thought  so. 

A  large  bundle  of  "  Notices  to  Correspondents,"  admirably 
adapted  to  the  use  of  those  wlio  have  none. 
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A  Portfolio  of  Cursory  Hints,  Remarks,  Puns,  Introductory 
Observations,  Windings-up,  &c.  &c.  &c.  capable  of  serving  any 
purpose  to  which  the  Purchaser  likes  to  put  them. 

With  such  a  Repository,  it  will  be  evident,  that,  if  the  Fates 
were  willing  that  I  should  proceed  in  my  undertaking,  I  should  be 
in  no  want  of  support.  1  his,  however,  is  not  the  decree  of  the 
Destinies;  I  must  go,  and  like  him  who 

**  Oft  fitted  the  halter,  oft  traversed  the  cart, 

And  often  took  leave,  bat  seemed  loth  to  depart," 

I  continue  to  say  to  you,  I  am  **  going,  going,  ^oing,''  while  you 
methinks  are  waiting  with  the  uplifted  hammer,  impatient  to  pro- 
nounce me  **  gone ! " 

Every  body,  who  wishes  to  do  any  thing  worthy  of  record,  is 
anxious  to  know  what  will  be  said  of  him  after  his  decease.  I 
•m  thinking  what  will  be  said  of  me,  after  my  literary  death. 

I  fancy  to  myself  a  knot  of  Ladies,  busy  with  their  Loo  and 
Scandal.  The  Tenth,  the  last  Number  of  <'The  Etonian"  is 
brought  upon  the  carpet,  and  every  one  flies  at  Peregrine  in 
the  flirting  of  a  fan.  "  So  he's  gone,  is  he?  Well,  it's  time  he 
should ;  he  was  getting  sadly  tiresome ;" — ^*  and  so  satirical ;" — . 
'*  and  so  learned ;" — **  as  for  all  his  Greek,  I'm  sure  it  must  be 
very  bad,  for  Lord  St.  Luke  can't  construe  me  a  word  of  it,  and 
he  was  three  years  at  Oxford ;" — "  and  that  abominable  '  Cer- 
Uin  Age!'  "— •*  and  Uiat  odious  '  Windsor  Ball!'  "— '*  Oh!  po- 
sitively we  can  never  forgive  the  '  Windsor  Ball ! '  I  have  not 
bought  a  copy  since ! " — Pray  be  quiet.  Ladies  ;  I  never  meant 
one  of  you, — never,  on  the  word  of  an  Editor!  Howbeit,  if  the 

cap  fits —you  know  what  I  would  say,  though  politeness 

shall  leave  it  unsaid. 

Then  I  picture  to  my  mind  a  set  of  sober  critics  taking  my 
reputation  to  pieces,  as  easily  as  you  would  crack  a  walnut. 
'*  Peregrine  Courtenay  ? — ay  I  he  was  a  silly,  laughing  fellow ; 
he  had  some  spirit ;  yes,  and  a  tolerable  rhyme  now  and  then ; — 
but  he  had  no  sense,  no  solidity ;  he  was  all  froth,  all  evaporation. 
He  was  like  the  wine  we  are  drinking — he  had  no  body! — "  where 
didyou  get  this  wine,  Mr.  Matthew?" — and  so  I  am  dismissed. 

Then  I  begin  to  think  of  what  is  much  more  interesting  to 
me.  What  will  be  the  talk  of  my  schoolfellows?  I  fancy  that  I 
hear  their  censures,  and  their  praises  not  sparingly  bestowed.  I 
fancy  that  I  am  already  taken  up  with  kindness,  or  laid  down  with 
a  shrug ! — **  *  The  Etonian  ! '  oh !  the  last  Number  is  out,  is  it? 
How  does  it  sell  ?  Some  of  it  was  good,  but  I  wish  they  had 
had  less  of  their  Balaam,  as  they  call  it !  and  then  all  the  punch 
was  low, — horribly  low ;  and  all  that  slang  about  the  Club ! — and 
that  foolish  picture  on  the  cover ! — and  then  the  puffing,  and  the 
puns !     For  my  part,  I  never  saw  a  grain  of  wit  in  it, — and  the 
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sense  was  in  a  still  less  proportion !     In  short  it  was  bad,  oh ! 
very  bad !  but,  I  don't  know  how,  it  certainly  did  amuse  onej 

Such  are  the  sounds  which  haunt  my  imagination  in  m^  leave- 
taking.  And  ever  and  anon,  I  put  my  prayer  to  the  Goddess 
with  the  brazen  trumpet,  who  proclaims  the  titles  and  the  exploiti 
of  great  men.  '•  Fame,  Fame,  when  I  am  removed  from  the 
scene  of  my  exertions,  let  me  not  be  quite  forgotten!  let  me  Ik 
talked  of  with  praise,  or  let  me  be  talked  of  with  censure  ;  but  let 
me,  at  all  events,  be  talked  of !  Whether  I  be  remembered  wit! 
pardon,  or  with  condemnation,  I  care  little, — so  that  I  be  onlj 
remembered." 

I  wish  all  manner  of  success  and  prosperity  to  the  members  o 
the  Club,  my  affectionate  coadjutors.  Mr.  Sterling,  I  have  nc 
doubt,  will  make  an  exemplary  Vicar,  and  Mr.  Lozell  will  do 
excellent  well,  to  say  his  Amen.  Mr.  Musgrave  will  be  a  capita 
whip,  unless  he  breaks  his  neck  in  the  training ;  and  Sir  Francii 
Wentworth  will  probably  rise  to  great  honours  and  emoluments 

-when  the  Whigs  come  in.     Golightly  will  die  with  a  jes 

in  his  mouth,  and  a  glass  in  his  hand.  Bellamy  will  live  wit! 
elegance  in  his  manners,  and  love  in  his  eye.  Oakley  will  be  i 
spiteful  critic ;  and  Swinburne  an  erudite  commentator.  As^  fo 
Gerard,  he  will  go  forward  on  his  own  path  to  eminence,  destine 
to  shine  in  a  nobler  arena  than  that  of  a  Schoolboy's  Periodical 
and  to  enjoy  more  worthy  applauses  than  those  of  Peregrin 
Courtenay. 

And  I,  my  dear  Public,  shall  walk  up  the  hill  of  life  as  steadil; 
as  I  can,  and  as  prosperously  as  I  may.  For  the  present 
have  wiped  my  pen,  and  given  a  holiday  to  the  devils ;  bu 
if,  at  any  future  period,  I  should,  in  my  bounty,  give  to  you 
inspection  a  Political  Pamphlet,  or  a  Treatise  on  Law,  a  Fare 
or  a  Tragedy,  a  Speech  or  a  Sermon,  I  trust  that  you  will  have 
respect  for  the  name  of  Peregrine  Courtenay,  and  be  as  read 
with  your  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  as  I  have  always  hithert 
found  you. 

One  word  more.  I  have  been  much  solicited  to  have  my  ow 
effigies  stuck  in  the  front  of  my  work,  done  in  an  editorial  attitude 
with  a  writing-desk  before  me,  and  a  pen  behind  my  ear :  and 
am  aware  that  this  is  the  custom  of  many  gentlemen  whom  I  migl 
be  proud  to  imitate.  Mr.  Canning  figures  in  front  of  '*  Tn 
Microcosm,''  and  Dr.  Peter  Morris  presents  his  goodly  physiog 
nomy  in  the  vanguard  of  "  Peter's  Letters.''  And  I  know  whj 
has  often  before  been  remarked,  that  when  the  public  sit  down  t 
^  perusal  of  a  work,  it  imports  them  much  to  be  convince 
whether  the  writer  thereof  be  plump  or  spare,  fair  or  dark,  of  a 
open  or  a  meditative  countenance.    Would  any  one  feel  an  iilt< 
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rest  in  the  fate  of  Tom  Thumb,  who  did  not  see  a  representation 
of  the  hero  courting  inspection,  and  claiming,  as  it  were,  in  pro- 
prid  persond,  the  applause  to  which  his  exploits  entitle  him  ? 
Woum  any  one  shudder  with  horror  at  the  perilous  adventures 
of  Munchausen,  who  could  not  count  the  scars  with  which  they 
aire  engraven  on  the  Baron's  physiognomy?  In  opposition  to 
these  weighty  considerations,  I  have  two  motives  which  forcibly 
impel  me  to  adopt  a  contrary  line  of  conduct.  In  the  first  place, 
I  am,  as  is  known  to  all  my  acquaintance,  most  outrageously  mo* 
dest.  I  have  been  so  from  my  cradle.  Before  I  ever  entered 
upon  a  public  capacity,  a  few  copies  of  a  Caricature  came  down 
to  our  Eton  Bookseller,  one  of  which  contained  a  figure  of  a 
starved  Poet.  One  of  my  friends  carelessly  discovered  a  resem- 
blance between  the  said  starved  Poet  and  your  humble  Servant, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that  your  humble  Servant  bought 
up,  at  no  inconsiderable  expense,  all  the  copies  of  the  said  print, 
and  committed  them  to  the  flames.  And  now,  if  I  were  to  see 
my^  own  features  prefixed  to  my  own  writings  ; — if  I  were  to 
imagine  to  myself  your  curiosity,  my  Public,  criticising  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  as  well  as  expression  of  thought,  and  lines 
of  face  as  well  as  lines  of  metre,  I  could  not  endure  it — I  should 
faint! — Yes  !  I  should  positively  faint! 

I  have  another  reason — another  very  momentous  one !     I  once 

heard  a  Lady  criticising  the  "  Lines  to ."     How  beautiful 

were  the  Criticisms !  and  how  beautiful  was  the  Critic  I  I  would 
have  given  the  riches  of  Mexico  for  such  a  Review,  and  such  a 
Reviewer !  But'to  proceed  with  my  story  ; — thus  were  the  remarks 
wound  up : — '*  Now  do,  Mr.  Courtenay,  tell  me  who  is  the  author! 
— what  an  interesting  looking  man  he  must  be !  " 

From  that  moment  I  have  been  enwrapt  in  most  delightful  day- 
dreams. I  have  constantly  said  to  myself.  Peregrine,  perhaps 
at  this  moment  bright  eyes  are  looking  on  your  effusion;  and  sweet 
voices  are  saying,  **  What  a  pretty  young  man  Mr.  Courtenay  must 
be !  " — And  shall  I  publish  my  picture,  and  give  them  the  lie  ?— • 
Oh,  no !  I  will  preserve  to  them  the  charity  of  their  conjectures, 
and  to  myself  the  comfort  of  their  opinion. 

And  now  what  rests  for  me,  but  to  express  my  gratitude  to  all, 
who  have  assisted  me  by  their  advice  or  their  support,  and  to  beg, 
that  if,  in  discharging  m^  part  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  it  has 
been  my  misfortune  to  give  offence  to  any  one  of  them,  he  will 
believe  that  I  sinned  not  intentionally,  and  forgive  me  fts  well  as 
he  can  ? 

I  have  also  to  return  thanks  to  many  Gentlemen  who  have  ho- 
noured me  by  marks  of  individual  kindness.  It  would  be  painful 
to  me  to  leave  this  spot  without  assuring  them,  that  in  all  places, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  I  shall  have  a  lively  recollection  of 
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the  attention  they  have  shown  me,  and  the  interest  thej  have  ex- 
pressed in  my  success. 

But  most  of  all,  I  have  to  speak  my  feelings  to  faim,  who,  at 
my  earnest  solicitations,  undertook  to  bear  an  equal  portion  of  my 
fatigues  and  my  responsibility, — to  him,  .who  has  performed  so 
diligently  the  labours  which  he  entered  upon  so  re1uctaDtly,-^to 
him  who  has  been  the  constant  companion  of  my  hopes  and  fears 
' — my  good  and  ill  fortune, — to  him,  who,  by  the  assiduity  of  his 
own  attenbon,  and  the  genius  of  the  contributors  whose  good  offices 
he  secured,  has  ensured  the  success  of  "  The  Etonian  i  " 

I  began  this  letter  in  a  light  and  jesting  vein,  but  I  find  that  I 
cannot  keep  it  up.  My  departure  from  Eton  and  "  The  Etonian" 
is  realty  too  serious  a  business  for  a  jest  or  a  gibe.  I  have  felt 
my  spirits  sinking  by  little  and  little,  until  I  have  become  down- 
right melancholy.  I  shall  make  baste,  therefore,  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion. I  have  done,  and  I  subscribe  myself  (for  the  last  time). 
My  dear  Public, 

Your  obliged  and  devoted  Servant, 

PBREGRINE  COURTENAT. 
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ASHLEY,  HON.  WILLIAM. 

VOL.  I. 

Petition  from  Jeremy  Gubbins,  page  237* 
BEALES,  EDMUND. 

VOL.  I.  VOL.  n. 

Ode  to  Despur,  1 13.  The  Death  of  Alexander,  10. 

A  Night  Adyenture,  263.  A  Vuit  to  a  Country  FVdr,  67. 

What  shall  I  do  ?  272.  A  Country  Sabbath,  150. 

A  Saturday  Evening  in  the  Country,  Mr.  Bellamy's  Stanzas,  168. 
399. 


CHRICHTON,  WILLUM. 


VOL.  I. 

Lines  to  Ellen,  244, 398. 


VOL.  II. 

The  Serenade,  75. 

Ellen  (a  Simple  Tele),  440. 


COLERIDGE,  HENRY  NELSON, 
(King^t  College,  CamMdgeJ 


VOL.  I. 

Lines  to  Mary,  52. 

Sonnets,  61. 

On  Wordsworth's  Poetry,  99. 

lanes  on  leaving  Llandogo,  213. 

On  Wordsworth's  Poetry,  309. 

Girolamo  and  Sylvestra,  255. 

I  was  a  Boy,  2J%. 

On  Coleridge's  Poetiy,  315. 

On  Charles  Lamb's  Poetry,  344. 


VOL.  n. 
Southey's  March  to  Moscow,  57. 

Sonnet  (To ),  66. 

Tancred  and  Sigismunda^  105. 

Song,  155. 

The  Bride  of  the  Cave  {from  **  The 

Poetry  of  the  College  Magagine,") 

364. 
Nugae  Amatorise,  376. 

Sonnet  {To ■),  379. 

Essay  on  Lions,  436. 


VOL.  II. 


CURZON,  HON.  FRANCIS. 

VOL.  I. 

The  Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  67. 
A  Lapland  Sacrifice,  111. 
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VOL.  I.  Golightly's  Letter  of  Condolence,  909. 
A  Visit  to  Eton,  43. 

Miseries  of  Christmas  Holidays  in  the  vol.  ii. 

Country,  120.  A  Party  at  the  Pelican,  45. 

The  latter  part  of  "  Sir  Thomas  Nes-  Letter   from   the   Rev.  Mannadiike 

bit's  Dennition  of  a  Good  Fellow,"  Bradshaw  to  Mr.  MaUhew  Swinr. 

142.  bume,  inclosing  an  Article,  243. 

On  Signs,  184.  The  Rashleigh  Letter-Bag,  227,  297, 

A  Peep  into  Rawsdon  Court,  197.  329. 
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FUBSDON,  CHARLES, 

{Dmemng  College,  Cambridge.) 

VOL.  1. 

On  Youthful  Friendship,  48. 
Lines  on  the  Coliseum,  214. 


MOULTRIE,  JOHN, 
(Trimty  College,  Cambridge,) 


VOL.  I. 

-,46. 


Lines  to  — 

My  Brother's  Grave,  75. 

Godiva  (a  Tale),  146. 

Christmas  (an  Eclogue),  173. 

Elegy,  232. 

A  Ckiuntrv  Wedding,  271. 

Lines  to  Miss  F.  Harrison,  313. 

Somnia  Montgomeriana,  388. 

VOL.  II. 

Sonnet  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  5. 


Sonnets  (for  Young  Ladies),  114. 
Sonnets  (for  Youi^  Gentlemen),  1 16. 
Extract  firom  a  terrible  long  MS  J'oem, 

117. 
Song  to  the  Spring  Breeze,  189. 
FurUier  Extracts  nrom  a  terrible  long 

MS.  Poem,  290. 
The  Hall  of  my  Fathers  (/^-mh  ''  The 

Poetry  of  the  College  Magazine^**) 

392. 
Maimoune,  (a  Poem,)  445. 


NEECH,  HENRY, 
{Merton  College,  Oaford.) 

VOL.  I.  VOL.  II. 

Part  of  the  Kmg  of  Clubs  ;  compre-  Letter  to  H.  U.  Tighe,  Esq.  148. 

bending  the  Introduction,  Sketcn  of  Characters  of  Two  more  Candidales, 

the  first  Six  Characters,  the  Ladn  178. 

Note,  &c.  3.  Translation  of  Tasso,  257. 

The  Characters  of  the  Candidates,  336.  Paestum,  268. 

Le  Blanc's  Sober  Essay  on  Love,  355.  Letters  from  Oxford,  214,  217»  280^ 

284, 380. 


ORD,  WILLIAM  HENRY. 
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Reflections  on  Winter,  239. 
CasUes  in  the  Air,  267. 


VOL.  II. 

Le  Blanc  on  Interest,  100. 
Tomb  of  Pftammis,  184. 
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OUTRAM,  THOMAS  POWYS. 

^    VOL.  I.  On  Prejudice,  238. 

Biography  of  a  Boy's  Room,  216.         Michael  Oakley's  Objections  to  Wit, 
Eulogium  on  Tobacco,  248.  269. 

On  a  Clerical  Life,  361. 
•^  ^  ,  VOL.  II.  On   Country  Chuichyard  Epitaphi. 

On  Calumny,  157.  400.  r -r    » 

PETIT,  JOHN  LOUIS, 
(Trinity  College,  Cambridge.) 

VOL.  I. 

Greek  Song  in  the  Musse  O'Oonnorianae^  354. 

VOL.  II. 

Extracts  from  Evenings  86. 

PRAED,  WINTHROP  MACKWORTH. 

The  King  of  Clubs,  excepting  the    Reminiscences  of  my  Youth,  Np.  L 

parts  assijrned  to  Contributors.  291. 

Peregrine's  Scrap-Book,  excepting  the    Musas  O'Connorianae,  351 . 

parts  assignea  to  Contributors.  The  Knight  and  the  Knave,  360. 

Mad— quite  Mad,  394. 

VOL.  I. 

Rhyme  and  Reason,  27*  vol.  ii. 

The  £?e  of  Battle,  30.  The  County  Ball,  24. 

Lanra,  53.  The  Bogk  of  Anneslie,  71. 

On  the  Practical  Bathos,  63.  Private  Correspondence,  80»  82,  234, 

Remarks  on  Nicknames,  69.  308,  434. 

Lozell's  Essay  on  the  Art  of  saying  On  the  Establishment  of  a  Public 


"Yes ''and  "No,"  105. 
Turn  Out,  115. 

Confession  of  Don  Carlos,  125. 
Solitude  in  a  Crowd,  129. 
Politeness  and  Politesse,  132. 
AWmdsorBall,  137. 
Lovers*  Vows,  144. 
On  the  Practical  Asyndeton^  178. 
Lines  to  Jdlio^  187. 
Lines  to  Julia,  191. 
Remarks  on  Hair-dressing,  209. 
On  a  Certain  Age,  229. 


Library  at  Eton,  84. 
The  Bachelor,  221. 
Lozell's  Essay  on  Weathercocks,  123. 
TheMbtake,  129. 
Sense  and  Sensibility,  133. 
Changing  Quarters^  143. 

Old  Boots,  ,187. 

On  the  Divinities  of  the  Ancients, 

195. 
Reminiscences  of  my  Youth,  No.  U. 

203. 
On  True  Friendship,  212. 


Marius  amidst  the  Ruins  of  Carthage,    The  Country  Curate,  265. 


270. 

Lmes  to  Florence,  276. 
Not  at  Home,  280. 
Silent  Sorrow,  283. 


Gog,  Canto  I.,  222  j  Canto  U.,  327. 
Remarks  on  Etonian  Poets,  349. 
Sonnet  to  Ada,  400. 
Surly  HaU,  405. 


TROWER,  WALTER. 


Edith,  52. 
Gemus,  69. 
Song,  407. 


vol.  I. 


VOL.  II. 

Song  in  Prison,  169. 
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WALKER,  WILLIAM  SYDNEY, 

(Tiimtp  CoUege,  Cambridge  J 

TOL.  I.  Music,  201. 

The  Contented  Lover,  183.  Stanzas,  211. 

A  FViument,  241.  Woman  and  Hope,  2g8 

HoFBB  randans.  No.  I.,  297.  Horse  Subfuscae,  270. 

Poetical  Epistle  from  '*  W.  "  328.  To  Intellectual  Liba-cy,  279 

Address  to  the  Hon.  Gerard  Mont-  Fragment  of  an  Address  to  the  Spint 

gomery,  410.  of  Poetry,  301. 

Sonnet  to  Catherine  Seyton,  303. 

VOL.  II.  Boimce,  303. 

On  the  Writings  of  James  Montgo-  To  Hope,  315. 

mery,  11.  Bellamy's    Fragments,  and    Parody 

The  Lover's  Song,  120.  from  Scott's  "  Allen-a-Dale."  339. 

Horse  Paludanse,  No.  II.  165.  Rhapsodies,  423. 

Stanzas  in  Miss  Harrison's  Album,  On   the    Poems    of  Chaoncy  Hare 

166.  Townsend,  397.    *:  - 

Stanzas,  200.  A  Whimsey,  434. 
Hor»  Pkdudanae,  No.  HI.  201. 

We  have  not  received  permission  to  publish  the  names  of  the 
friends  from  whom  we  have  received  the  following  Articles. 


VOL.  I. 

Song,  325. 

Elegy,  406. 

Stanzas  *'  on  Whistlmg,"  406. 

VOL.  II. 

Stanzas  for  Music,  91. 
Lines  *'  to  the  Rainbqw,"  91. 
Lines  to  Mbs  Sophia  Everett,  171. 


»» 


The  Rejected  Lover,  172. 
Caernarvon  Castle,  193. 
Unpublished  Stanzas  of  Qodiva,  S52. 
Lines  on  "  Saevior  Armis  Luxon 

by  Rob^,  256. 
Matthew  Swinburne,  337. 
Verses  by  "  Alcseus  Mmor/'  338. 
Happiness,  364. 


There  are  many  passages  in  these  Volames  which  the  Editors^  for  varions 
reasons,  would  wish  corrected  or  erased.  Belieying,  however^  that  the  pnblie 
would  be  better  pleased,  if  they  were  allowed  to  shake  hands  widi  **  Tha  Bto* 
nian"  In  his  first  dress,  they  have  made  very  few  alterations ;  confident  that  tiie 
errors  which  they  regret  will  be  charitably  ranked  among  those 

'*  Qaas  aut  locuria  fbdit 
A  at  Immaoa  pamm  cavit  l<latani." 


WALTER  BLUNT. 

WINTHROP  MACKWORTH  PRAED. 
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*  The  ''  Athenian  Letter  "  was  written  at  a  time  when  four  of  oar  school- 
fellows had  been  taken  from  ns,  within  a  very  short  interval,  under  circnmstances 
of  the  most  melancholy  natare.  An  allusion  is  more  particalarly  made  to  the 
death  of  Edmond  Tumor,  the  son  of  E.  Tamor,  Esq.  of  Stoke  Rochdale,  Lin- 
colnshire. I  had  long  been  on  terms  of  aflectionate  intimacy  with  him.  None 
of  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  Letter  are  wholly  fictitious.--W.  M.  P. 
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1.  THE  HERMIT  IN  LONDON ;  or,  Sketches  of  English  Manners. 
New  edition,  with  considerable  additions,  in  3  vols,  small  Syo.  price  21«« 

2.  THE  HERMIT  IN  THE  COUNTRY.  By  the  same  Author,  3 
▼ols.  18«. 

*<  Quite  weary  grown 
Of  all  the  follies  of  the  town. 
And  seeing  in  all  public  places 
The  same  vain  fops,  and  painted  faces.** 

3.  TABLE  TALK ;  or.  Original  Essays.  By  William  Hazlitt.  A  new 
Tolnme,  8to.  price  14«. 

**  This  work  contains  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  those  treasures  which  its  Antbor 
has  produced  from  his  vast  stores  of  feeling  and  of  thought.  Admirable  as  bis  cri- 
tical powers  are,  he  is,  perhaps,  most  felicitous  when  he  oiscusses  thinn  rather  than 
books — when  he  analyses  social  manners,  or  fathoms  the  depths  of  the  heart,— or 
gives  passionate  sketches  of  the  history  of  his  own  past  being.  We  are  acqusinted 
with  no  other  living  writer  who  can  depict  the  intricacies  of  human  character  with 
so  firm  and  masterly  a  hand — who  can  detect  with  so  fine  an  intuition  the  essences 
of  opinion  and  prejudice— or  follow  with  so  unerring  a  skill  the  subtle  windings  of 
the  deepest  afieclions.** 

» 

4.  ITALY.  By  Lady  Morgan.  A  new  8?o.  ettition,  handsomely  printed 
in  8  vols,  price  2/.  2«. 

**Lady  Morgan's  fearless  and  excellent  work  upon  Italy.**— I«oni  Bjrrcm. 

**  Lady  Morgan  has  given  us  more  information  on  the  actual  state  of  society  in 
I4aly,at  the  present  moment,  than  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  numerous  pnblications 
which  have  made  their  appearance  since  the  peace.** — 'Stw  Monthly  Magasme, 

**This  is  not  merely  a  work  of  opinions  expressed  in  the  ornamental  style  of  the 
writer.  It  is  a  substantial  account  of  Italy,  and  may  be  consulted  for  its  facts  by 
the  historian,  the  traveller,  and  the  topographer.— JMonM/y  Magasme* 

**  We  mpy  compare  her  lighter  and  happier  efforts  to  those  schools  of  Painting 
which  she  seems  most  to  adnure — the  Dutch,  Flemish ,  and  Venetian.  Of  these,  the 
characteristics  are  brilliant  colouring,  icon  trust,  variety,  bustle,  spirited  details, 
picastnr  imitation ;  and  in  snch  traits  consbt  the  excellence  of  Laidy  Morgan.**— 

5.  MEMOIRS  OF  C.  B.  BROWN.  THE  AMERICAN  NOVELIST. 
"With  Selections  from  his  Familiar  Letters.  By  William  Dunlap.  8to. 
I09.6d. 

6.  CARWIN,  the  BUX)QUIST,  and  other  AMERICAN  TALES.  By 
C.  B.  Brown,  Author  of  Wieland,  Ormond,  Arthur  Mervyn,  &c.  In  t  vols. 
]9rao.  18t.  Alao  a  new  edition  of  WIELAND  and  ORMOND,  in  t  vols,  each, 
price  18s. 

**  If  *  Wieland*  or  *  Arthur  Mervyn*  were  now  to  be  for  the  first  time  usherfd 
into  the  world,  with  some  such  magical  delusion  as  *  by  the  Author  of  Waverley ' 
in  the  title  page,  we  doubt  not  that  every  reader  would  be  in  raptures  with  their 
beauties,  and  every  babbling  critic  tenderinr  bis  tributary  stream  of  shallow  ad- 
miration of  the  writer*B  powers.**— i^ew  MontMy  Magatme, 


PcpuUr  ffarkijuti  Published. 

7.  THB  ART  OF  BMPLOYING  TIME  TO  THB  GRBATBST 
ADVANTAGE,  THE  TRUE  SOURCE  OF  HAPPINESS.  1  rol.  port  9vo. 
price  9s.  6d.  boards. 

«*  Do8t  thoa  lore  life?— then  do  not  Miaander  time,  for  tint  li  tlie  stuff  life  is  made 
of.'*— JVonibtti. 

Several  of  the  AatboPs  frieDds  have  already  practised  this  method  of  regalatiiiK 
the  employment  of  time,  for  some  yeart,  with  perMveraoce  and  saccem.  It  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  yoaog  people  of  the  ace  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  to  twenty- 
llTe.  hat  it  is  also  calculated  to  confer  aanmtages  on  persons  of  all  tfei  and  pro*, 
fonons  in  all  daaset  of  society,  and  in  all  circumstances  of  life.  It  tends  to  wrm 
the  heart,  the  jodcment,  the  uoderitanding:,  the  style,  and  the  memory,  to  preserve 
health,  to  oeutralixe  or  to  give  a  beneficial  direction  to  the  pasnons  i  ip  short,  to 
make  man  more  Tirtnous,  more  enlightened,  and  more  happy. 

8.  MEMOIRS  OP  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

including  his  GorrespoDdence  and  Posthumous  Writtogs,  now  first  Published 
from  the  original  BiSS.  By  his  Grandson,  William  Templb  Franklin,  Esq.  In 
6  vols.  8to.  with  a  Portrait  and  other  plates,  price  £%.  ISs.  boards. 

0.  MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQ.,  the  celebrated  Author 

of  SyWa,  &c.  written  by  himself.    Edited  by  William  Bray,  Esq.  Fellow  and 

Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.    Handsomely  printed,  in  % 

Tols.  royal  quarto,  embellished  with  Portraits  and  other  Engravings,  by  the  first 

Artists.    Price  £6. 16s.  fid.  boards. 

**  All  persons  may  find  in  his  character  somethhig  for  imitation ;  but  for  an  English 
gentleman  he  Is  the  perfect  model." — Quarterly  Review. 

THE  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  and  Literary  Journal.— 
Hie  attention  of  the  PuUic  is  respectfully  inyited  towards  this  New  Jonnal, 
which  was  commenced  the  1st  of  January,  1821,  on  a  very  improved  plan  ;  the 
Original  Papers  being  printed  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  in  the  Quarteriy  and 
Edinburgh  Reviews,  and  the  Miscellaneous  Departments  so  arranged  as  to  fi9rm 
a  distinct  volume  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  thus  combining  in  the  same  Work  the 
several  characters  of  a  Magacine,  a  Rbview,  and  an  Annual  Registbe. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  its  present  Editor,  this  work  will  continue  to  be 
enriched  with  the  contributions  of  persons  of  the  first  literary  eminence,  it  being 
the  determination  of  the  proprietors  to  spare  no  expense  in  order  to  present  to  the 
world  a  Monthly  Journal  adapted  in  every  respect  to  the  present  improved  state 
of  society,  and  possessing  a  greater  fund  of  amusement  and  infonnation  thao  has 
hitherto  been  attempted. 

The  First  Three  Vols,  for  the  year  1821,  may  be  had  complete,  price  £2. 2fl. 
neatly  half  bound ;  containing 

Poems  and  Lectures  on  Poetry,  by  T.  Campbell^  Esq. 

The  Journal  of  Jonathan  Kentucky. 

Boblado's  Letters  from  Spain. 

Walks  in  the  Garden. 

And  upwards  of  three  hundred  other  Original  ArHele$  in  Prose  and  Vene, 
on  subjects  of  Literature,  Philosophy,  Morals,  Manners,  &G. 

Betides  the  following  regular  DepartmenU : — 

1.  Review  of  New  Publications  and  the  Drama. 

2.  Biographical  Notices  of  distinguished  Persons. 

5.  Literary  and  Scientific  Varieties. 
4.  The  Fine  and  Useful  Arts. 

6.  Rural  Economy  and  Commerce. 

6.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Occurrences,  &c.  &c. 

Those,  therefore,  who  desire  to  possess  the  Work  firom  its  commencement,  are 
requested  to  send  their  orders  to  their  respective  Booksellers  or  Newsmen.  It 
may  also  be  regularly  transmitted  abroad,  by  applying  to  the  General  Pott- 
Offlce,  or  to  any  local  Postmaster. 

In  the  Prea, 

POPULAR  TALES,  illustrative  of  the  History,  Mannera,  OpimoM, 
and  Traditional  Literature,  of  various  Nations. 
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